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STHUCTURE OF THE FAIRED FINS OF OERATODHS, 


PAPERS READ. 

On the Structure of the Paired Pins of Ceratodm, 

WITH REMARKS ON THE GENERAL THEORY OF THE 

Vertebrate Limb. 

By William A. IIaswell, M.A., B.Sc. 

[Plaie I.] 

In his description of Forstrri* Li*. Gilnthcr says 

respecting the fins : 

“ The limbs consist of two pairs of paddles similar in appear- 
ance to the termination of the tail; viz., a longitudinal axis, 
formed by the endoskeleton and muscles and covere<l with scales 
is surrounded by a broad rayed fringe. Tlu'se paddles are 
structurally identical with the fins of Lepidotiiren ; only the axis 
and also tlie fringe arc much dilated. 

The paddle is joined to the scapular arch by an elongate, 
flattish, slightly curved cartilage; its ])roximal end has a glenoid 
cavity fitting into the humeral condyle ; the joint is simple, free) 
allowing of a considerable amount of motion, its jnirts being held 
together by a ligament fastened around its circumference. This 
is the only true joint in the limb, all the other ])arts being fixed 
to one another by connective tissue. 1 consider this cartilage to 
be the forearm ; a horizontal section along its longitudinal axis 
does not shew any primary division. The next following cartilage 
forms the base of the paddle ; although eiternally it appears as 
a single Hat broad short piece, unevennesses of its surface indicate 
that several primary pieces are coalesced in it.” 

“ 1 am confirmed in this view by a horizontal section, in which 
the lines of the former divisions are preserved in tlie sha[)e of 
tracts of a white connective tissue. Three such divisions may be 
distinguished corresponding to the three carpals of most Plagios- 
tomes. If this determination is correct, then the antibrachial 

* Phil. Trans. 1871. 
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cartilage just described is not represented in that order. The 
remaining framework of the paddle shews an arrangement unique 
among the Yertebrata. From the middle of the basal cartilage 
a series of about twenty-six quadrangular pieces takes its origin, 
forming a longitudinal axis along the middle of the paddle to its 
extremity. The pieces gradually become smaller and are scarcely 
distinguishable tow'ards the end of the paddle. On the two 
posterior corners of each piece a branch is inserted running 
oblicjuely backwards towards the margin of the fin ; the branches 
of the first eight or twelve pieces are three-jointed, the remainder 
two-jointed, the last having no branch at all. Slight irregularities, 
such as the origin of two branches from one side of a central 
])iece occur, as also several four-jointed branches being inserted 
immediately on the basal cartilage.” 

On this description Huxley* makes the following comments : — 

“In general, this description suits the pectoral fins of the 
specimen 1 have described very well. Mine, however, has 
only twenty median cartilages. All but the very last bear 
lateral rays ; but towards the distal end of the fin these become 
minute, and consist of a single piece. Moreover the distal 
joints are much more slender, especially tlie last. A more 
important point is that the second sliews no trace of such 
divisions as those described by J)r. (liinther. To make sure of 
this 1 made a thin microscoj>ic section of this cartilage on the 
right side, and thereby satisfied myself of the homogeneity of 
the cartilage of which it is composed.” 

“ 1 find no true joint between tlie ])roximal median piece and 
the scapular arch, the connection between the two being effected 
by a solid fibrous mass.” 

Fig. 2 is copied from Jluxley’s figure of the pectoral fin of 
Cera tod iis. 


'T. Z. S., 1876, p. 4G. 
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STRUCTUEE OF THE PAIRED FrNS OF CEEATODFS, 


It will thus be seen that both Griinther and Huxley, while their 
descriptions differ in various minor poinis connected with the 
arrangement of the cartilages, agree in regarding the fin of 
Ceratodus as essentially uniaxial, /. e. consisting of a single jointed 
axis, with the prcaxial and postaxial sides of which a series of 
jointed cartilaginous rays are connected. 

A similar, though sim])ler, arrangement hiid already been 
described as characterising the fin of Lepldosini}^ and before the 
discovery of Ceratodus, Gegenbaur had come to the conclusion 
from theoretical considerations that the fundamental type of the 
Vertebrate limb very much resembkal ihe lin of Lrjndosirerh 
This primitive limh he designated the anddjitcrj/f/iujn, and in 
connection willi it he remarks in iiie sc'cond edition of his 
Grundriss dcT Vcu’gleiclumden Anaiomie” ( T. tlc'fiVey Beirs 
Trails]. 1878, p. I7d) — “AVhen simplest this (tlie skeleton of the 
free pari of the limb), is made up of cartilaginous rods (rays), 
which differ in their size, segmental ion and relation to oik* another. 
One of these rays is larger than the rest and has a number of 
other rays attached to its sid(‘s. 1 have given the name of 
Archi{)terygium to tin* ground foiaii of the skeleton which extends 
from tin* limb-lieariug girdh* into tin* frei* apjamdage. The 
primary ray is the stem of this archi})t(‘rygium, the characti'r of 
which enables us to follow out tin* lines of development of the 
skeh‘ton of the aiipendage. Gart ilaginous arches beset with rays 
form the branchial skehdon. Tin* ftu-m of skeleton of the 
appendages may bt* eomj)ared with them ; and we aia* led to tlui 
conclusion that it is jiossible that lluw may have been derived 
from sucli forms. In the branchial skeleton of tlu* SrJacI/ii the 
cartilaginous bars are b(‘s(*t with simple rays. In many, a 
median one is developed to a gr(‘at(‘r si/a*. As tlu* surrounding 
rays b(*come smaller, and a[)proach the larger one, we get an 
intermediate stej) towards that arrangement in which the larger 
median ray carries a fc-w smaller ojies. I'his differcmtiatioii of 
one ray, which is thereby raised to a higher grade, may I e con- 
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nected witli the primitive form of the appendicular skeleton ; 
and, as we compare the girdle with a branchial arch, so we ma}’' 
compare the median ray and its secondary investment of rays 
with the skeleton of the free appendage.” 

All the varied forms which the skeleton of the free appendages 
exhibits may be derived from a ground-form which persists in a 
few cases only, and which represents the first, and consequently 
the lowest, stages of the skeleton of the fin — the Archipterygium. 
This is made up of a stem which consists of jointed pieces of 
cartilage, which is articulated to the shoulder-girdle, and is beset 
on either side with rays which are likewise jointed. In addition 
to the rays on the stem there are others which are directly 
attached to the limb-girdle.” 

“ Ceratodu^ has a fin-skeleton of this form ; in it there is a 
stem beset with tw’o row s of rays. But there are no rays on the 
shoulder girdle. This biserial investment of rays on the stem of 
the fin may also undergo various kinds of modifications. Among 
the Dipnoi^ Protopterm retains the medial row of rays only 
which have the form of fine rods of cartilage ; in the Selachii, 
on the other hand, the lateral rays are considerably developed.” 

Thus both Gegeiibaur and Huxley regard the fin of Ceratodus 
as representing or nearly representing a primitive type from 
which the limbs of the Ganoids, \\\c JIolocepliaU,imiii\iQ SeJacliii 
have been derived. Eeasons have already been adduced by 
Balfour,* Thacker and others, for dissenting from this conclusion, 
and these, together with the facts w^hich I am about to bring 
forward, seem to me to place it beyond a doubt that the limb of 
Ceratodus, so far from representing a primitive and generalised 
type, is, as indeed w^e should expect from various other points in 
the organisation of the animal, in reality highly specialised, and 


^Comparative Embryology, Vol. ii., p. 606 ; “ On the Development of the 
Paired Fins of the Elasmobranchii,” etc., P.Z.S., 1881, p. 65G. 
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is to be regarded as derivable from such simpler limb- skeletons as 
those of the Selachii. 

In his work on the “Development of Elasinobranch Fishes” and 
in his Comparative Embryology” F. M. Balfour gives an account 
of the development of the fins of Scyllium, which is important as 
throwing considerable light upon this question. Externally each 
fin first shews itself as a ridge of epiblast, subsequently enclosing 
mesoblast ; the front and hind fins of each side are connected at 
first in some JElasmobranchs by a very low ridge of epiblast cells ; 
but this connecting ridge soon disappears. Its existence, however, 
at this early stage would seem to render it probable, as pointed out 
by Balfour, that tho pectoral and pelvic fins of each side had 
originally the form of a continuous fold similar in nature to the 
unpaired fins. The first rudiment of the skeleton of the fin 
consists of a bar of cartilage attached in front to the limb-arch 
and running backwards parallel with the long axis of the body ; 
and a plate which extends into the fin and very soon becomes 
divided into a series of cartilaginous rods placed at right angles 
to the longitudinal bar. By a series of changes which arc greater 
in the pectoral than in the pelvic fins, and include in the former 
the rotation outw^ards of the basal bar or hasipterygium which 
beomes converted into the metapterygiwny and the introduction 
of additional basal elements, the primitive longitudinal bar and 
segmented plate become converted into the skeleton of tho adult fin. 

The most important result of these researches, as regards the 
present question, was the proof that the paired fins are developed 
from structures which are essentially very similar to the unpaired 
fins. More recently Mivart* in a memoir entitled “ On the Fins 
of Elasmobranchs, with Considerations on the Nature and 
Homologues of Vertebrate Limbs” (Trans. Zool. Soc., vol. x.) 
has endeavoured to shew that this fundamental identity of the 

♦And independently J. K. Thacker in a memoir on the Median and Faired 
Fins in the Transactions of the Connecticut Academy. 
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paired and unpaired fins might have been inferred from their 
adult structure as well as from their mode of development. 

Both Gunther and Huxley, as already noted, found both the 
pectoral and pelvic fins to be uniaxial. I was surprised, there- 
fore, to find that the skeleton of the pectoral fin of the first of 
two specimens very kindly placed at my disposal by Mr. Bamsay, 
presented the arrangement shewn in fig. 1. 

There is first an elongate basal joint attached to the shoulder- 
girdle ; upon this follows a short transversely oblong joint and 
to the distal border of this in turn are connected (1) a series of 
five post-axial rays, (2) the main axis of the paddle consisting 
of a series of cartilaginous joints to most of which are attached 
a pair of jointed cartilaginous rays, and (3) a supplementary 
axis (pre-axial fin-ray of Huxley) consisting only of four joints, 
and having only two rudimentary rays, one attached to the 
anterior and distal angle of the first joint, and the other to the 
same ])oint on the second. The fin of the opposite side presented 
the same arrangement of the cartilaginous elements, except that 
the anterior axis had only one rudimentary ray in place of two. 
On examining the pectoral fins of a second specimen of Ceratodus 
1 found that the anterior axis of neither of them had any 
rudiments of rays. 

When the left pelvic fin of the first specimen was examined, a 
still greater divergence from the archipterygial type of structure 
presented itself. Articulating with the basal joint are (1) in 
front two small cartilages of irregular shape, the anterior of 
which supports a short ray, and (2) a broad, somewhat oblong 
plate. This plate is seen on a closer inspection to present traces 
of longitudinal division into two parts and is formed apparently 
by the partial coalescence of the bases (1) of a short bifurcated 
pay, (2) of a short branching anterior axis supporting five rays, 
(8) of the basal undivided portion of the main axis, and (4) of a 
short posterior axis giving ofE one simple and two bifurcated 
branches. Of the rays attached to the distal portion of the axis 
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sereral are bifurcated. Tbe pelvic fin of the opposite side of 
the same specimen (fig. 4) has a totally different structure and 
very closely resembles the pectoral fins. There is a broad second 
joint divided distally by a fissure, the posterior division being 
connected distally with the main axis of the fin and supporting 
posteriorly three short rays, while the anterior forms the base of 
stout anterior ray or unbranched anterior axis. None of the 
rays in this fin are branched and the arrangement approaches 
very closely to that figured and described by Gunther (fig. 3.). 
The pectoral fins of the second specimen are very similar to 
those of the first, except that the anterior axis gives off no 
branches. The left pelvic fin of this specimen (fig. 6) somewhat 
resembles that of the first, but there are important differences 
in detail. Thus the anterior axis is much longer and more com- 
plexly branched, and the main axis itself subdivides into two, 
only one of which, however, is continued to the extremity of the 
fin. The right fin (fig. 7), is very similar to the left fin of the 
first specimen with some slight points of difference which hardly 
require description. 

As Gunther and Huxley each examined two specimens, this 
branching of the cartilaginous skeleton of the fin of Cerafodm 
would appear to be an exceptional arrangement ; and it is 
reasonable to regard it as an instance of atavism, and as pointing 
back to a pre-existing condition in which the fin- skeleton consisted 
of branching jointed cartilaginous elements supporting a cutane- 
ous expansion considerably broader than that of the fin of the 
living Ceratodm Foraieri, The second joint seems to be formed 
the coalescence of the bases of several of the main ribs or 
axes of the fin, and the first joint is to be regarded as derived 
from the equivalent of the haaipteryginm of the embryonic 
SeylUtm* In the absence, however, of any data on the develop- 
ment of Oeratodua the homologies of these cartilages cannot be 
determined with any certainty, but the varieties of arrangement 
wbieh I have described seen to point to the above conclusion. 
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If these cases of plurality of axes in the limb are cases of 
atavism, then they may perhaps point back to a common form of 
finrskeleton whence the normal specialised fin of Ceratodm and 
the cheiropterygium of the higher vertebrates may have been 
derived. The speculations of Prof. Huxley (Z. c., p. 56) would 
however, require little modification to adapt them to such a 
biaxial or multi-axial type of limb, and it would be idle, in view 
of the variations which I have shewn the fin-skeleton to present, 
to offer any further more detailed suggestions in this direction. 

If we were to speculate as to the nature of the earliest fin- 
skeleton, we should most probably, in view of the structure of 
the embryonic fin in the Elasmobranchii, come to the conclusion 
that at first it consisted of a series of detached nodules of 
cartilage; that, as muscular action became more definite in 
direction, these nodules came to be arranged in rows so as to 
assume the form of numerous parallel, jointed rods of cartilage, 
which might coalesce in some cases so as to form a continuous 
plate ; the coalescence of the bases of these jointed rays as the 
two pairs of fins became differentiated from one another and the 
proximal part of each fin became narrowed, and the inward 
growth of this, probably, as Thacker has suggested, formed the 
hasipterygium. As the breadth of the whole fin became decreased 
to form the narrow, pointed paddle of Ceratodm, the jointed rods 
became approximated not only at their bases but throughout a 
considerable portion of their length, and their partial coalescence 
resulted in the fonnation of a branching structure, the branches 
of wliich, as centralisation went on further, came to be arranged 
on each side of a single stem — the axis of the so-called archi- 
pterygium, 

A study of the soft parts of the fin in Ceratodm points to the 
same conduaion as the consideration of the skeleton* The 
pectoral fin of Ceratodm as observed by Mr. E. F. Bamsay, is 
capable of somewhat complex movements, and to accomplish 
those the muscles, though simply arranged, are somewhat more 
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highly specialised than in even the adult Dog Fish or Eay. In 
these the muscles which move the fin are flat plates made up of 
coarse fasciculi radiating from the limb arch to the bases of the 
fin rays. 

In Ceratodus there is a strong extensor muscle arising from the 
shoulder- girdle and inserted along the dorsal surface of the basal 
joint, the next joint, and the first two joints of the central axis ; 
and a flexor muscle with a similar arrangement but interrupted 
opposite the distal end of the basal joint, the distal portion of 
its fibres chiefly having their proximal attachment with the 
tubercle at the distal end of the ventral surface of the basal 
cartilage. Along the axis of the fin both on the dorsal and the 
ventral surfaces run a series of interrupted muscular fasciculi 
which pass between adjacent joints of the axis and the basal 
joints of the rays, and passing obliquely outward from those are 
series of fibres connected externally with the bases of the fin-rays. 
The front portion of the extensor tunis round the anterior margin 
so that it acts to some extent as an abductor. Beneath it are two 
muscles, one arising from the shoulder girdle and inserted wholly 
into the basal cartilage ; and the other arising from a prominent 
tubercle near the distal end of that cartilage, its fibres ])assi ng in 
a radiating manner to be inserted into the next joint and the two 
basal joints of the anterior axis ; this muscle must act as a rotator. 

\nOeratodus, as in all limb-bearing vertebrates, the nerves which 
supply the limbs converge from an extent of the spinal cord 
which is great compared with the breadth of attachment of the 
limb. In Ceratodus the pectoral fin for example is supplied by a 
single nerve-trunk to which fibres from four spinal nerv^es con- 
tribute. After passing the axil of the limb this main trunk divides 
into tw o, one of which turns round the anterior border of the fin 
to the dorsal surface, while the other runs straight onwards 
along the middle of the ventral surface. 

If the primordial limb consisted of a wide fold flanking a 
number of vertebral segments, as seems highly probable from 
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Balfour’s researches, it would naturally be supplied by branches 
from most of the spinal nerves belonging to those segments ; 
and, as the base of connection of the fin with the body became 
narrowed, these nerves would be brought into closer connection 
with one another, and would assume the appearance of converg- 
ing towards the axil of the limb. The fact that the nerves which 
go to supply the limbs originate from a number of spinal nerves 
would thus seem to afford an additional argument in favour of 
this view of the origin of limbs, and against the theory put 
forward by Gegenbaur that the limbs are modified branchial 
arches. 


Explanation of Plate I. 

Fig. 1. — Left pectoral fin of specimen 1. 

„ 2. — Pectoral fin of Ceratodus^ after Huxley. 

„ 3. — Pelvic fin, after Gunther. 

„ 4. — Eight pelvic fin of specimen 1. 

„ 5. — Left pelvic fin of specimen 1. 

„ 6. — Left pelvic fin of specimen 2. 

„ 7, — Eight pelvic fin of specimen 2. 


Notes on the Pleuronectib.e of Poet Jackson, with 

DESCRIPTIONS OF TWO HITHERTO UNOBSERVED SPECIES. 

By William Macleay, P.L.S., &c. 

Fishes of this family are rarely seen in the Sydney Market, 
and the species most frequently seen and generally known as the 
“ Flounder,” cannot, in point of quality as food, be compared 
with the Turbot, Sole, or other Fleuronectidm of cooler seas. But 
it by no means follows that, because our fishermen do not catch 
them, they are really rare or of a quality inferior to the Flat Fish 
of other parts of the world, indeed I believe that in this Paper I 
shall be enabled to prove the contrary. 
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The JBleuronectida are all ground Eishes, and except in the 
spawning season, keep in deep water, they moreover seldom, 
except in the case of one species, The Flounder ”) take a bait, 
and the only way therefore that they can be captured in their 
deep haunts, is by the use of the Trawl Net. 

Nets of this kind may be said to have been hitherto untried in 
these waters, for though one or two efforts in the way of experi- 
ment in this mode of fishing were made some years ago, they 
were far from successful, chiefly I believe from the imperfect 
description of net used. 

Opportunities, I am glad to say, will now soon be given, of 
fairly testing the productiveness of our deep waters, and the 
euitableness of our coast for the use of the Trawl. The Govern- 
ment, acting upon the recommendation of the Commissioners of 
Fisheries for New South Wales, have lately imported a variety 
of Nets, Lines, and other implements of fishing of the latest and 
most improved kinds from England, Norway, and America. 
Among these are two descriptions of Trawl Nets — a large Grimby 
Beam Trawl, and an Otter Trawl of 42 feet width of net. 

I was present at a trial of the last named net about a fortnight 
ago, and it is on the results of that trial, that my present paper 
is founded. The net was first put overboard off Middle Head, 
and was raised in North Harbour near Manly Beach, it was 
again lowered at the mouth of Middle Harbour, and raised 
opposite Clontarf. On both occasions the net was quite full 
when raised of a very miscellaneous mass of Ascidians, Sponges, 
Alg», Crabs, Cephalopods and other Mollusks. 

The Fishes consisted of Bays — TJrolophua tettacem^ in great 
number, Bihindbatm tuherculatua or Angel Bay, and SypnoM 
mlnigrtm or Numb Fish. Of Sharks there were a few young 
specimens of Seterodontua Phillipii, Bl., and BMna aquatina or 
Angel Shark. There were also specimens of Callionymua 
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calcaratuB mihi, and Trigla Kumu^ and 'polyommata. Of Pleuro^ 
nectidcB there were seven species taken : 

1. Pseudorhombm RvsBellii. 5. Synaptura nigra^ mihi. 

2. „ multiradiatm. 6. „ fasciata, n. sp. 

8. Pardachirm pavoninuB, 7. Lophorhombm cristatm, n. g. 
4. Plagmia unicolor ^ mihi. and sp. 

The first of these — Pseudorhombus Pussellii was got in consider- 
able number. It is the best known of our Plat Pish, taking the 
hook sometimes readily, and occasionally being captured in the 
ordinary Seine Net. It is a good fish for the table, though very 
inferior to the Sole. It is found in all seas from India to Port 
Jackson, and is generally called “ The Plounder ** by the Fisher- 
men, and not unfrequently “ The Sole ” by the Fishmonger, who 
thereby effects a ready sale. In fact it is not entitled to either 
name, and of all the European Plat Pish it most approaches the 
Brill (Rhombus Imvis), 

The second species Pseudorhombm multiradiatus^ Gimther, has 
not I believe, been ever got except in Port Jackson, and that only 
very rarely ; it may probably be found more abundant in deeper 
water. Pimlachirus pavoninm the next on the list w as represented 
by tw o rather small specimens. It is a species of wide range, 
but is chiefly met with in wanner seas than ours. Of the next 
species Plagmia unicolor mihi, sometimes called “ The Lemon 
Sole,” only tw'o specimens w ere captured, one of them ten inches 
in length. The edible qualities of this Fish are unknown. Of the 
fifth species Synnptura nigra mihi, or “ The Botany Bay Sole,” 
one very large specimen and several small ones were obtained. 
This is the best of our Plat Pish, being I think, when properly 
cooked superior to the English Sole, In midsummer it visits in 
considerable numbers, for the purpose of spawning, the shallow' 
flats in Botany Bay at the mouth of Cook's Iliver, it is then 
easily speared in the early morning when the water is clear and 
unruffled by any breeze. That it is also to be found within the 
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Heads of Port Jackson is evidenced by the specimens taken on 
the occasion I am narrating. The remaining species met with 
are new and may be described as follows ; — 

Synaptuba fasciata. 

D. + C. + A. 148. 

Form rather elongate, the height being twice and a half in the 
total length ; the head is short ; the mouth small and much twisted 
to the blind side ; the teeth are minute and regular ; the eyes are 
in the same vertical plane, and about their vertical diameter apart ; 
the dorsal fin commences over the eye, the rays are short ; the 
caudal fin is rather pointed ; the ventrals are equal in size ; 
pectoral fins none j the lateral line is straight ; the scales are 
strongly denticulated on the free margin. The colour is a pale 
brown, with about twenty dark brown vertical about equidistant 
bars over the head and body ; the fins are blackish. Length 
five inches. 

One specimen only captured. 

Lopiioehombus, new genm. 

Eyes on the left side and close together, the lower rather in 
advance of the upper. Mouth small, dentition rather feeble, 
equally developed on both sides. Vertical fins not continuous 
with the caudal. Anterior rays of dorsal fin elongate. Pectoral 
fins well developed. Scales large, smooth, finely ciliated, and 
rather deciduous. Lateral line much curved above the pectoral 
fin. 


Lophoehombus ceistatus, n, sp, 

D. 85. A. 72. C. 16. P. 12. V. 6. 

Height of body one-half of the total length ; the eyes large, 
separated only by a narrow prominent ridge; the dorsal fin 
commences near the snout, and in front of the upper eye ; the 
first three rays are elongate, more than twice the length of the 
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others ; the middle rays of the caudal fin are somewhat elongated; 
the left ventral fin commences in advance of the right one ; the 
pectoral fins are about, or nearly, as long as the head. The 
colour is of a lightish brown, with some indistinct darker mark- 
ings. All the fins are minutely speckled. 

One specimen about six inches in length. 

The fact of the capture in the Trawl of these seven species of 
Flat Fish — two of them not previously known — in such a small 
space as was traversed by the net on the occasion I mention^ 
seems to me to prove almost beyond a doubt that the Fleuronectida 
are sufficiently numerous on our sea bottoms, and that if we can 
only find patches along our Coasts free from rocks. Trawl fishing 
may become a most useful and profitable occupation. 

The other species of Flat Fish which have been found in Port 
Jackson are Teratorhomhm exckicepB mihi, described in the sixth 
volume of the Proceedings of this Society ; Rhomhoidichthya 
spiniceps mihi, also described in the sixth volume ; Ammotretis 
roatratus, Gunther, and Solea microcephalay Gunther, SoJea 
Macleayam, Ramsay, and Synaptura quayga, Kaup. The last 
named species is the only one I have not seen, and I give to it 
the habitat of Port Jackson upon the authority of Count 
Castelnau. 

The apparently entire absence from Sydney waters of any 
species of the genus Rhoinboaolea, which is represented by several 
species in Victoria, Tasmania, and the Southern coast generally, 
is a peculiarity which I previously noticed in my Catalogue of 
Australian Fishes. I venture however to predict that a better 
acquaintance with the deep sea Fauna which I believe the Trawl 
net is destined to give us, will prove the existence, in the cool 
and deep currents, of species of Rhomhosolea rivalling — like one 
New Zealand species Rhombosolea immpua — ^the size and 
excellence of the European Turbot. 
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Notes on the Zoology of the Solomon Islands. — Part IV. 
By E. P. Eamsay, E.L.S., Ac. 

When I first wrote on the Ornithology of the Solomon Islands 
in 1879, only about thirty-five authentic species were known 
from that group, it may therefore not be out of place, to give here, 
a resume of all that has been done up to the present time. 

As far as I can ascertain the first notice of the Birds of the 
Solomon Islands is given by Hombron and Jacquinot in the 
“Voyage auPole Sud,” where the folio wing species are described: 

Athene tceniata^ Lorim cardinalis, 

IBachycephala orioloides, Pioniaa heteroclitus^ 

JLamprotornis fulvipennisy „ cyanicepSy 

Stimwides giyas, Cacatua ducorpsiiy 

Dicaum ceneumy Carpophaga ryjigulay 

Myzomela lafargeiy JPeristera stephani. 

And Myzomela soUtariay which last being well known to come 
from the Figi group alone, must be omitted, reducing the number 
of the then known species to 11, or 10 if we take Fionias 
cyaniceps ns the female of P. heterocUfm. The next notice I 
come to, is in Bonaparte’s Conspectus Avium, from which may be 
added Carpophaga j)ristinariay and Nycticorax manillensis. After 
this little seems to have been done, until the voyage of the 
“Eattlesnake,” during which Mr. John Magillivray collected the 
following, described by Mr. Gould in the P:Z.S., 1856, pp. 186, 
137: 

Centropus milo, Lorim chloroccrcm, 

Turaccena crasslrosMs. lotreron f Ftilompus) engeniw. 

In Gray’s Catalogue of Birds of the Tropical Islands of the 
Pacific, I find five additional species mentioned : 

Carpophaga rubraceray Halcyon leucopyguL 

Halcyon cinnamonwy Trichoglouws mas'sence. 

„ mncUiy 
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The next notice, I believe, is that of Dr. Sclater who in P.Z.S. 
1865, p. 620, describes Nasiterna pusio, and again in 1869, after 
recapitulating what had already been written on the subject 
enumerates in all 31 species, (see P.Z.S., 1869, p. 124,) 21 of 
which were from a collection supposed to have been made in the 
Solomon Islands, but unfortunately the localities were very 
incorrect, and the following species must therefore be thrown 
out: 

Ceniropus aferalhus. New Ireland. 

Myzomela solifaria, Fiji Islands, 

Dicrurm meparliynchm^ New’ Ireland. 

Carpophaga rulricera^ New Ireland. 

l^hUemon t'uUurinus, New Guinea. 

Todiramphus cMovis, New’ Guinea. 

Lorias ligpcenochrous. New Ireland. 

Athene variegata, and Nasiterna pusio, both from New Ire- 
land and the Duke of York Group. 

Nevertheless in this important paper three new species were 
recorded : 

Oracula Icrefftli^ RalJus intactii^, 

Eui'gstomus crassirostris, [This last requires confirmation.} 

The species recorded as I^hilemon vuJturinm, being a new 
species afterwards described by Mr. G. li. Gray as P. sclaterii 
may be added, from the Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. 1870, p. 327 ; in 
the same paper I find described also the following new species : 
Accipiter aJbigularis, Carpophaga brenchlegi, 

Piilonojim solomonemis^ Megapodius brenchlegi^ 

And six more species added to the list — two of which Eclectus 
linnwiy and E, intermedius, I presume are synonyms of E, 
polgchorm — ^^bring the number up to 31. In the “ Voyage of the 
Curayoa,” an account is given of the collections made by Julius 
Brenchley, Esq., and the above new species recorded. 

In the proceedings of the Zoological Soc., 1876, p. 603, Mr. 
K. B. Sharpe described Ninox solomonensisy but I believe this 

B 
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bird is now considered to belong to a previously described species 
and not to have come from the Solomons ; it must therefore be 
omitted. 

I believe these are the most important, if not the whole of the 
notices of the Solomon Island birds previous to my paper on 
Coekereirs collection, which was read before the Linnean Society 
of N.S.W., January 29th 1879 ; this contains a record of 45 
species of which eight were described as ]iew to science, and 
since six others there mentioned — 

Graucalus elegans^ J^tiJopus lewUii, 

Baza gurnepiiy Macropggia rufrocaslancay 

Astur pulchelluSy Ilalcgon triati'ami. 

have proved to belong to undescribed species ; one species, 
Momircha rufocastanea however is undoubtedly the Fomarea 
castaneiventris of Verreaux, and the Dicceuni rn/fhroihoraXy there 
mentioned is D. esneum, Homb, et Jacq. Fifty-one species were 
therefore recorded when the next notice appeared, in tlie Ibis of 
1879, p. 437, where in an important paper of tlie liev. Canon 
Tristram's on a collection made by Leiutenant Iticliards, ll,N., 
-33 species are enumerated from the Solomons and tlie New 
Hebrides ; unfortunately those from the Solomons are not 
separated from those of the New Hebrides, and very few if any 
of the localities or habitats are given. Having had access to 
Lieutenant liichard’s collections I feel much pleasure in 
acknowledging his courtesy in giving me the localities by record- 
ing them in the present paper (Part IV.). 

Mr. Tristram describes 11 specic-s as new from tlie Solomons, 
of which seven at least wn*ll stand, the others having been jireviously 
described. 

These papers by Canon Tristram and myself w ere criticised by 
Count Salvadori in the Ibis of 1880, p. 12(i, but many of the new 
species, there considered doubtful, have since been proved l>y 
Canon Tristram (see Ibis 1880, p. 21G) and myself elsewhere, to 
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be good and distinct species, notwithstanding much valuable 
information may be gained by the perusal of the Count’s 
criticisms ; this brings the number of authentic species up to 5B. 

The next paper one of my own, appeared in the P. L. S., of 
N.S.W., 1881 — “ Contributions to the Zoology of the Solomon 
Islands, pt, II.,” — where I described six new species from 
collections made by Lieutenant Hichards, this was followed by 
another paper which I sent to the Linnean Society of London,* 
on new Birds from the Solomon Islands and the Duke of York 
Group, <fcc., ill which I described from the Solomon Islands, 
JPomarea u^iemis, Haza giiniei/ij Asfur pul chelUis^ the two last I 
had previously mentioned in my first paper, (1879) under the 
names Baza reinwardtii^ and Astur soloemis. The next contri- 
bution to the Zoology of these Islands appeared in the P.L.S. of 
N.S.W., 1881, (Aug. Slst) Yol. A^I., p. 718 ; in this paper are 
described six new species, and recently in the same publication 
Yol. YI., pp. 833 and 813 ; I have added three more — 

Ilalcgon salaitiouis, llhipidura fmrbrosa, Eurostopodm nigripennis. 

In the present paper I have endeavoured to give a complete 
list of all the authentic species known to inhabit the Islands of 
the Group which brings the number np to 99, and with a few^ 
exceptions the whole of these are represented in the Australian 
Museum. I may also add that I have discarded such as 1 have 
reason to believe have been wrongly recorded. 

PlCAilL^. 

1. Euhostopodl’s MonirEXNis, 

ofX.S.W,, ISSl, Yol Yl., p. 813. 

The type of this species, tlic only specimen I have seen, was 
obtained by Lieutenant Parie, K.N„ of H.M.S. ‘^Miranda.” 

JIah, Hawthorn Sound, llubiana, {Farie), 


♦Jour. Liuu. Soc., Loud., Zool., Dec. 1881. 
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2. Collocalta FUCIPHAGA. 

Kecorded by Canon Tristram, Ibis, 1879, p. 438. Morton met 
with a species nesting under shelving rocks on the coast of St. 
Christoval, but failed to secure any specimens ; he describes it 
as being a very small species. 

3. Dendrocuetlidon mystacea. Less. 

Common throughout the Group. 

Hah. Ugi, Gaudalcanar, St. Christoval, {Richards^ Cocherelh 
Morton). 

4. Merops orxatus. Lath. 

Found throughout the group. 

Hah. Ugi, St. Christoval, fBicliardsy Morton)^ Gaudalcanar 
(Cockerell). 

5. Eurystomus CRA8SIROSTRIS, Sclater. 

Common throughout the group. 

Hah. Ugi, St. Christoval, Savo, Gaudalcanar, {^Richards, 
Cockerell, Stephens, Morton). 

6. Ceyx oextiaj^a, Tristram, Ibis, 1879, p. 438 pi. xi. 

Hah. Makira Harbour, (Richards.) 

7. Halcyon leucopygia, Ven\ 

Ramsay, F.L.S., of N.S.W., IV., p. 07. 

Hah. Gaudalcanar, (Cockerell). 

8. Halcyon alpfcilla, Cuv. 

Hah. ^Jgi(Morton), Makira Harbour, St. Christoval 

9. Halcion sanctus, Vig. ^ Horsf. 

Common throughout the group. 
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Hob, Ugi, (Morion^ Stephenu)^ Gaudalcanar, Savo, (Cockerell) 
St. Christoval, f Stephens), 

10. Halcyon tbtsteami, Latjard, 

? a. chloris, var,, JEtamsay, I, c., p. 67. 

This is probably the species alluded to by me under the name 
of H. chloris, var., P. L. Soc. of N.S.W., IV., p. 67. Unfortu- 
nately the figure given in the “ Ibis ” 1880, pi. xv., does not agree 
with the description, which is so meagre, that it rather tends to 
confuse matters than throw any light on the subject. 

11. Halcyon salamonis, Banisap. 

F, Linn. Soc., N.S.W., Vol. VI., p. 833, (Xov. 1881.; 

This species is the representative of Halcyon chloris, in the 
Solomon Islands, it has no superciliary stripe, no white nape 
patch, the upper parts are of a much richer blue, of a rich cobalt 
blue on the wings and tail ; and is a smaller bird. 

Hah. Ugi, St. Christoval (Morton. Stephem'). 

12. Kiiytidoceros plicatus, (Fenn). 

Hah, Gaudalcaiiar, Ysabel Islands, (Cockerell, Mortoii). 

13. Centeopus MILO, Gould, P.Z.S., 1856, p. 136. 

Hah. Gaudalcanar, (Cockerell), Florida Island (Morton), 

14. Eudynamis cyanocephala. Lath. 

FJudynamis taitiemis, (Spann.), Ramsay, P.L.S., N.S.W., Vol. 

IV., p. 70. 

15. Chalcites, ? PLAOOsus, (Temm.), 

Banutay, F.L.S., of JSr,S.JF,, 1872,^. 70. 

Sab, Savo, (Cockerell), 

16. CtTClJLtJS (? TYMBONOMUS, S, MulL), 

Sab, Ugi, (Stephens^ Morion,) 
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PASSERES. 

17 . Hieundo tahitica, Om, ; Tristram^ Ibis, 1880 , p. 246 . 

Canon Tristram records this species from Lieutenant Richards* 
collections. I have not met with any from the Solomons but I 
have seen specimens of Hirundo jananicay a closely allied species 
from the Louisades and South-east end of New Guinea. 

18 . Gbatjcaltjs elegans, Eamsap, 

Gh'aucalmbypoleucuSy Ramsay, P.L.S., of N.8.W., Vol. IV., p. 71. 
The type of this species is from Gaudalcanar. 

Hah, Ugi, {Mortoriy Stephemjy Gaudalcanar, (Cockerell Jy 

19. Geaxjcalxjs sublineatus, Schter. 

From Lieutenant Richard’s Collection. 

Hah. Makira Harbour, St, Christoval, fEichards). 

20. Geaucaltjs salomonensis, Eammy. 

Proc. Linn. Soc.y JSF.S.W.y IV., p. 314, (June 2lyth 1879). 

Graucalus pmUluSy Ramsay, /. c., p. 71. 

Hah. Gaudalcanar, (Cockerell). 

21. Geaucalus monotonus, Tristramy 1. c., p. 441, (1879.) 

22. Edoliisoma teisteami, Eamay. 

E. salomonisy Tristram, 1. c., p. 440. E. marescottiiy Ramsay, 
P.L.S.. N.S.W., IV., p. 71. 

I have been obliged to alter the name as above, to prevent 
confusion with my O. solomonensisy (Proc. Linn. Soc., N.S.W., 
IV., p. 314). 

The young males resemble the females in having all the under 
surface chestnut ; the adult male is of a deep bluish-slate colour, 
with the under wing- coverts chestnut. 
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The species of OraucaluB and especially of JEdoliisorm of the 
Solomons’ and Duke of York Group require careful revision, and 
comparison of the various types of the species, but this can only 
be done where large series of each species have been brought 
together. 

23. Symmoephus affinis, TrUtram, 1. c., p. 44 jO. 

I have received several specimens of this species, but it does 
not appear to be a common bird. 

Hah. Ugi, {Morton), 

21. RiniMnuiiA iirBEOFRO^TATA, Ramsay. 1. c., p. 82. 

Rliipidura russata, Tristram. 

Hah. Ugi, St. Christoval, (Morton, Richards), Ghiudalcanar, 
(Cockerell) . 

25. EiliPiDi RA TEKEBROSA, Ramsay. 

Froc. Linn. Soc., N.S.W., Vol. VI., p. 835, 1882. 

Hah. “ Waniiu,” St. Christoval, {Stephens), 

20. Sauloprocta cockerellii, Ramsay. 

Froc, Linn, Soc., N,S,W„ IV., p. 81, (1879). 

Hah. Ugi, {Morton), Gaudalcanar, {Cockerell), 

27. SArLOPROCTA TRICOLOR, Vieill. 

Hah. Throughout the group, Ugi, St. Christoval, Eubiana, 
Gaudalcanar, &c. 


28. PiKzoRHYXCHUS VIDUA, Ti'istram ; Ibis, 1879, p. 439. 

If this species is distinct from the next, then I have never 
seen it, but it appears to me to be only the young of F, mehno- 
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29. PlEZOEHTNCHirS MELANOCEPHALTJS, Rautsat/. 

Froc, Linn, Soc.^ N,S.W,^ IV., p. 468, {Dec, 1879.) 

This is a common species, of which I have received many 
specimens in different stages of plumage, one of which I think 
may prove identical with the P. vidua of Mr. Tristram. 

Dal). Ugi, {Richards, Morton), Makiri Harbour, {Richards). 

30. PiEZOEHYNCUUS RrciiAiiDSiT, Ramsaif, 

Froc. Linn. Soc., M.S.TF., VI., p. 177. 

Dah. Ugi, {Richards, Morton), 

31. PiEZOEHYNCUUS BEODiEr, Baiiuay. 

Froc. Linn. Soc., M.S.JF., p. 80. 

Dah. Gaudalcaiiar, {Cockerell), 

32. Mytagea PALLIDA, Ramsay. 

Froc. Linn. Soc,, N.S.W., IV., p. 79. 

Hah. (laudalcanar, {Cockerell), 

33. Myiaoea feerocyanea, Ramsay, 1. c., p. 78. 

Dah. Gaudalcanar, {Cockerell.), 

34. Myiagea ceevinicauda, Tidstram, Ibis, 1879, p. 439. 
Ramsay, Froc. Linn. Soc., M.S.W., Vol. IV., p. 726, (1881). 

Mr. Tristram’s description has evidently been taken from a 
female, or from a young male, which in this species resembles in 
plumage the female. 

Dah, Ugi, {Morton). 

35. PoMAREA CA8TANEIYENTEI8, Verr, 

Monarcha rufocastanea, Ramsay, P.L.S., N.S.W,, lA^., p. 79. 

This species is rare on Ugi, but was found plentiful on 
Oaudalcanar. 
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Hal. Ugi, {Richards)^ Q-audalcanar, {Cockerell), Florida 
Island, {Morton). 

36. PoMAEEA uaiENsis, Ramsatf. 

Journ. of Linn. Soc., Zond., ZooL, 1881. 

This is a glossy, jet black species, with large bluish-black 
bill, whitish at the base of lower mandible in some specimens. 
Sexes alike in plumage. 

I believe this species is confined to the Island of Ugi, where 
it is not rare. 

Hah. Ugi, {Richards, Morton, Rev. George Brown). 

37. Pachycephala ciiRiSTOPnoET, Tristram, 1. c., p. 411. 

This is apparently a common species, the female is like the 
male but has no black throat band ; all the under surface being 
yellow. 

Hah. Ugi, (Richards. Morton, Stephens). 

38. Pachtcepiiala oeioix)ii)Es, {Peale). 

Ramsay, Proc. Linn. Soc., M.S. W., IV,, p. 70. 
lhave received this fine species only from CockereH’s collection. 
Hah. Gaudalcanar, {Cockerell). 

39. Gracula KREFFTir, Schiter; Ramsay, 1. c., p. 70. 

Hah. Ysabcl Island, {Morton), Savo, Gaudalcanar, St. 
Christoval, {Cockerell, Stejdiens). 

It is probably common throughout the group. 

4f0. Calornis metallica, Temm. 

Ramsay, 1. c., p. 77. 

Common throughout the group. 

Hah. Ugi, {Morton), St. Christoval, (Richards, Stephens), 
Gaudalcanar, {Cockerell), Florida, {Lieut. Farie), 
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41. Calorjtts caktoroihes, G . R . Gray . 

Hah. Savo, (Cockerell). 

42. Sturkotjjes fulvipeknis, Homh. et Jacq. 

Hah. Gauclalcanar, (Cockerell.) 

43. Sturnoides minor, Ramsay. 

Froc. Linn. Soc., N.S.W., VI., p. 726, 1881. 

This species may be easily distinguished by all the quills and 
tail-feathers being brown. 

Hah. St. Christoval (Morton). 

44. Philemon sclateri, G. R. Gray. 

This species appears to be very plentiful throughout the group 
and is found feeding on the flowers of the Cocoanut Palm (Cocos 
nucifera). It is known by the Traders and other residents as 
the “ Cocoanut Bird.” It is one of the most common birds in 
the group. The sexes are alike in plumage. 

The following measurements are taken from carefully sexed 
specimens received in spirits, the bills vary considerably in length: 

Inches. 


Total length, about ... 

... 9*4 ... 

95 ... 

10-2 

Wing 

... 4'55 ... 

4’55 ... 

4-8 

Tail 

... 4 in. 

41 ... 

4-55 

Tarsus 

... 1*35 ... 

1-2 ... 

1-35 

Bill from forehead . . . 

... 1-3 .. 

1-32 ... 

1*5 

Bill from nostril 

... 0-75 ... 

0-70 ... 

0*8 

Sex 

... ? ... 

? ... 

c? 


Hah. Ugi, (Richards^ Morton) St. Christoval, (Stephens). 


45. Myzomela tristbami, Ramsay. 

Joum. Linn. Soc., Lon., Zool. (1881,) 
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This species appears to be rare, no other specimens than the 
types having as yet come under my notice, the specimens obtained 
by Lieutenant Richards, B.N., and mentioned by Canon Tristram 
(Ibis, 1879, p. 439) may probably belong to the next mentioned 
species which was obtained by Morton on Ugi; my reason for 
thinking them the same as the birds I named M. tristrami, was, 
that I believed we both obtained our specimens from exactly the 
same source, and that they were all shot at the same time and 
place. 

By some oversight the measurement of the bill in my descrip- 
tion of this species were omitted, they are as follows : bill from 
forehead, 0*85 ; from nostril 0*54 ; width at base of nostril OT in. 

46. Myzomela pammel.exa, Sclafer. 

One specimen of a jet black Myzomela, adult male ; the entire 
plumage black a little shining, the whole of the bill and the legs 
black, under wing-coverts along the ulna and on the edge of the 
shoulders black, the remainder broifvnish with some portions of 
the webs whitish, margins of the inner webs of the quills towards 
the base w'hite. Length from the forehead 4*2 in. ; bill from the 
forehead 0*8, from nostril 0*55 ; wing 2*65 ; tail 1*9 ; tarsus 0*75. 

This species was observed both on Ugi, and St. Christoval, 
(Morton). 

47. Myzomela pulciierima, 

Froc. Linn. Soc., VI., p. 179, (Feb. 1881). 

Numerous specimens, some having the crimson of the belly and 
fianhs extending on to the under tail-coverts. 

A young bird which probably belongs to this species may be 
thus described : “ All the plumage of the body and head dull brown 
washed with brownish-red ; on the forehead, sides of the head, 
throat, chest, back and upper tail-coverts the feathers are tipped 
with brighter red ; tail and wings blackish-brown the outer webs 
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of the feathers and of the scapulars margined with olive, wing- 
coverts above margined with brownish-red, under tail-coverts 
reddish-brown ; under wing-coverts and inner margins of the 
quills towards the base white ; bill blackish-brown, gape yellow, 
legs and feet lead-brown. Length from forehead 3*9 in, wing 
2*4, tail 1*5, tarsus 0*7, bill from forehead 0*7. 

Hah. Ugi, (^Richards^ Morton., Stephens). 

48. Tephras {Zosterops) ugiensis, Ranuay. 

Tephras oUvacea, Eamsay, P. L. S., N.S.W., VI., p. 180, 1881. 

I find in Gray’s Handlist, Vol. I., p. 163, sp. 3153, that there 
is already a Zosterops olimcea., I have therefore to prevent any 
mistake, changed the name as above. 

49. Dic.eum .eneum, Homh. et Jacq. 

H. eruthrothorax, Hoinb. ct Jacq., Pamsay, Proc. Linn. Soc., of 
N.8.W., IV., p. 77, 78. 

Hah. Gaudalcanar, {Cockerell). 

50. ClNNYRIS FEENATA, Mull. 

The following measurements of a male shot at Ugi by Morton 
may be useful. Length 4*2, wing 1*95, tail 1*5, tarsus 0*6, bill 
from forehead 0*7. 

Hah. Gaudalcanar, {Cockerell)^ Ugi, {Morton., Richards). 

51. CiNNYRTS MELANOCEPIIALUS, Ra^hsay. 

C. diihia, Eamsay, Proc. Linn. Soc., N.S.W., IV., p. 83. 

Hah. Savo, {Cockerell). 

ACCIPITBES. 

52. Pandion leucocephalus, Oould. 

Specimens attained at Mandeleana, common throughout the 
group. 

Hah. Mandeleana, Florida Islands. 
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53. HjlLtaetus leucooastee, 

One. specimen obtained in the brown mottled plumage of youth 
from the Island of U gi, the small feathers along the margins of 
the ulna, are the first to show white markings ; the feathers on 
the hind neck, interscapular region, and those from the chest 
downwards to the under tail-coverts, are tipped with very pale 
fawn colour. 

Kah, Ugi, {Morion), 

51 Haliastur otbrexera, Vieilh 

Found throughout the group. For the sake of comparison, 
the following are the measurements of a pair obtained by Mr. 
Alex. Morton. 


Sex 

c? 

? 

Total length 

21 in. ... 

21 in. 

AVing 

14*3 ... 

150 

Tail 

7-7 ... 

8*0 

Tarsus 

2-3 ... 

2-4 

Mid toe (a'.w.) 

1*55 ... 

1-5 

Hind toe (sm.) 

1 in. ... 

1 ill. 

Bill from forehead 

1T5 ... 

10 

„ ,, nostril 

0*9 ... 

1 ill. 

» „ gape 

1T5 ... 

1*53 

„ „ culmen from posterior 



margin of the cere 

1'55 ... 

1*8 


55. A STUB TEBSicOLOB, Ramsay, 

Proc, Linn, Soc,, of N.S.W,, VI., pp. 718 to 720, (1881.) 
The types of the species w’ere obtained by Morton on Ugi. 

5G. Astub albioularis, Gray, 

Mr. John Stephens obtained a fine series of this species in 
various stages of plumage, the young show" the same changes 
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towards maturity as described in A, versicolor, A young bird as 
will be hereafter noticed, becoming white below. The specimen 
mentioned and figured by Mr. J. H. Gurney, Ibis, 1881, p. 259, 
is probably a female, but I have seen one specimen said to be a 
male, with white under surface and much smaller than the 
others. 

A young bird (No. 10) is similar to the young of A. versicolor 
No. 3, but is very much smaller and is older than No. 2, 
having the crown, nape and a portion of the interscapular region 
already black, the throat is white and there are large patches of 
white on the breast, but the bars on the rufous feathers below 
are hastate or bracket- shaped, and narrower, much the same as 
those on the yoxmg female No. 3. ; this bird is marked a male 
and if the determination is correct then there are two distinct 
species, and Nos, 1, 2, and 3, must retain the name of A, versicolor, 
Morton’s notes state, that the eggs were w^ell developed in No, 
1, and Nos. 2, and 3 ; both females were shot together. 


A. TERSicoLon, Ramsay, Proc. Linn. Soc., N.S.W., p. 718, lvS81. 


1. Adult slate-black, under sur- 

face of the wings and tail ashy- 
white at base, with remains of 
black bars. — “Ugi.” 

2. Nearly adult, with broad 
bands across the under surface 
which is deep rufous, all the 
feathers margined with rufous 
above, tail with 15 bars, the 
last subterminal and broadest 

3. A younger bird w^ith hastate 

and sagittate black markings 
on the under surface, tail bars 
10 to 18 narrower, and cdoscr 
together 


I? 

It 

H 

lG-8 


9-8 


|| 

7*7 


3 

h 

2-5 


15-Go 0-2 7 in. 2 5 


16-2 9-6 7-5 2-6 


O 



0-7 


0-7 


0-7 


£ 

? 


? 
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A. ALB rauL VETS, Grai/, 

Total length 
(circa). 

i 

Tail from oil 
gland. 

i 

es 

H 

Hill from tip 
to uoetril. 

1 

4. Adult black, Ugi ... 

... 16 in. 

9-5 

7*2 

2*5 

07 

<? 

5. Adult, black, „ ... 

... 15*3 

9-5 

7*4 

2*55 

07 

c? 

6. Adult, black, „ 

... 15*4 

9-4 

7*5 

2*55 

0*69 S 

7. Adult, white below „ ... 

... 15*3 

9-6 

7*5 

2*65 

0*7 

? 

8. Adult, white below „ 

... 16 m. 

9-6 

7*5 

2*55 

0*7 

? 

9. Adult, tohite below „ 

... 16 m. 

97 

7*1 

2*5 

0*7 

? 


10. Young, with hastate bars on 
under surface, which is partly 
white and partly rufous, head 
and neck black above, chest and 
throat white, wings above and 

below like No. 3 11 in. 8 0*3 2 2 0 0 (?? 

57. A STUB PULCIIELLUS, Ramm^, 

Jourml of the Lhinean Societ^j Lojidon^ Zooh, Dec,, 1881. 

This species so closely resembles the figure of A, soloemk in 
Sharpe' Catalogue, A^ol. 1., that at first 1 believed it to be identical. 
Professor Salvador!, however assures me that this cannot be the 
case, and Dr. Finsch who has examined the type believes it to be 
a good species. The bird is evidently very rare, only one other 
specimen having since been obtained, of which 1 give the follow- 
ing measuroinents : 

Total length 15 5; wing 9'3 ; tail 8 in. ; tarsus 2 3 ; bill from 
forehead 1 in. ; from gape 1*05 ; the culinen from base of cere 
1*2. “ Sex female, bill and claws black, feet, legs, and cere, 

yellow.'* {A,M.) The female differs slightly from the male in 
])lumage being darker on the head and throat, the thighs under 
tail- and under wdng-eo verts like the breast and abdomen. In 
the male these i)arts are almost white. 

JIah, Cape Pitt, Gaudalcanar, (Cocherrll), ITorida Island, 
about ten miles iulaud, {Morton,) 
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58. Baza gurneyj, Eammy. 

Baza reinwardtiy Eamsay, /, c.y p. 66.* 

I have examined a large series of this fine hawk, but find no 
differences in the plumage among them. Morton has been 
fortunate enough to obtain several fine specimens from which I 
take the following measurements ; in all the bill is black, cere 
lead color, legs brown : 


Sex 

? 

? 

? 

? 

c? 

s 

Total length ' 

15 to 16 15 to 16 15 

16 

15*5 

16-5 

Wing 

12-2 

13 

12*2 

12*2 

12 

12 

Tail 

8*3 

8-5 

8 

8 

7*6 

8 

Tarsus 

1-45 

1*45 

J*4 

1*45 

1*45 

1-5 

Mid toe {s.u?) 

1*5 

1-5 

1*5 

1*5 

1*5 

1-5 

Hind toe (s.w.) 

0-9 

0-85 

0*85 

0*33 

0*85 

0-9 

Bill from forehead . . . 

1-3 

1*25 

1*2 

1*2 

1*2 

1-2 

Bill from nostril 

0-9 

0*85 

0*83 

1*8 

0*8 

0-9 

Bill from gape 

Bill along the cnlmen 

1-25 

1*22 

1*2 

1*15 

1*2 

1-25 

from base of cere . . . 

1*4 

1*32 

1*3 

1*1 

1*35 

1-4 


Bah, Ugi. . 

STKIGES. 

59. XiNOX puncti'lata, Quoy et Oaivi, 

With all due respect to so high an authority as Count Salvador! 
I cannot see why a Celebes bird should not be found on the 
Solomon Group, I have again compared my specimen with the 
description of N, functulatay in Sharpe’s Catalogue (Vol. I.) and 
it agrees better wdth that than any other. I have not met with 
other specimens since Cockerell brought his in 1879, from 

♦I regret to say that the specimen I first recorded from the Solomon Islands 
was a New Guinea bird, 1 did not discover the mistake until recently over* 
hauling our Collections. 
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G-audalcanar, but I have several specimens of odiosa^ a near 
ally from New Britain. 

Mah, Gaudalcanar, {Cockerell). 

60. NI 2 JOX: TiENiATA, Ronib. et Jacq. 

Many of the species of this genus are so closely allied, that 
it requires very minute and careful descriptions to enable any 
one without actually seeing the types, to distinguish them. 

One specimen of a small owl seen by Morton on Ugi may 
belong to this species. 


PSITTACID.^:. 

61. Cacatua DUCOEPSir, Homh. et Jacq. 

A very local species. 

Rah. Savo, {Cockerell). 

62. Cacatua goffixi, O. Fimchy die Papa g. 308. 

Three specimens of a small white Cockatoo with a much larger 
crest than the preceding, appear to belong to this species. 

Rah. Gaudalcanar, {Morton). 

63. Eclectus poltchloeus, Scop. ; Kamsay, 7. c , p. 69. 
Common on most of the islands of the group. 

Rah. JJ g\^{Morton)^ Savo,((7ocA'^r^Z7), St. Christoval,(57/’^^tf;j0 

64f. Geoffroyus hecteeoclitus, Homh. et Jacq. 

Bamsay, 7. c., p. 68. 

Rah. Savo, {Cockerell), Ugi, {Richards, Stephens), Malayta, 
{Morton). 

65. Lorius culoeoceecus, Gould; L c.y p. 08. 

This species appears to be very plentiful on several of the 
Islands of the group. 

Rah. Savo, {Cockerell), Ugi, St. Christo val, {Stephens, Morton). 


0 
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60. Lobius cabdixalib, Hamh.et Jaeq ^. ; EamBay, /. c., p. 68. 
Numerous specimens. 

Hah, Savo,(C'oci^eZZ),Ugi, St. Christoval, (Richard^^ StepheM 
Morton,) 

67. Tbtchoqlossus masskxje, Bp, 

Common throughout the group, it ranges from the S.E. coast 
of New Guinea throughout the South Pacific Islands to New 
Caledonia. 

68. Chabmostxa MABOAurTHiE, Trutram^ I, c,,p, 4t2,^7. xii., ? . 

Specimens of this beautiful species in Mr. Stephens* col- 
lection were obtained at “ Wanna ” on St. Christoval ; the male 
differs from the female in having the sides of the rump crimson 
like the belly, in the female there is a patch of bright yellow on 
each side of the rump ; the upper tail-coverts are green in both 
sexes. In all the specimens I have examined I find that the black 
of the occiput and narrow line bordering the yellow collar and 
chest band, has a violet tinge in certain lights. Across the breast, 
below the yellow band, is another of violet-black, much broader 
than the upper, and in some specimens joining the yellow breast 
band, in others it is separated by a narrow broken line of crimson. 
In immature birds the violet-black bands are very indistinct, and 
the under wing-coverts mixed with orange. The centre two tail 
feathers crimson tipped with orange-yellow, all the others are 
crimson in the centre, tipped with yellow, w^hich increases 
in size towards the outermost, they have a broad margin of black 
on the inner webs extending to the base, and a narrow line of 
green on the outer webs reaching, on the outermost feather only 
to the base. Bill orange-re^, legs and feet yellow. 

Sex $ 

Total length ...7*5 7*8 varying according to length of tail 

Wing ..4*2 4*15 
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Sex <J ? 

Tail 3 *4 3 6 varies from 3*4 to 4 in. 

Tarsus 0*5 0‘5 

Bill from nostril 0*6 0*53 

The culmen ...0*65 0*61 

Sab, Makiri Harbour. St. Christoval, {Richards^ Stephem), 

69. Nasiteena FiNSCHri, Ranuay, 

Proc. Linn, Soc,y N,8,W,, VI., p. 180. 

The adult males have a line of blue feathers round the lower 
mandible and an orange-red stripe down the abdomen ; the 
young, or what I believe to be the young of this species have a 
rosy tint round the lower mandible, each of the feathers having a 
rose spot on either side of the shaft. In the adults of both 
sexes, the blue round the lower mandible does not extend to the 
cheeks, but is confined to two or three rows of feathers only, but 
is more defined on the chin ; the males alone as far as is at 
present known have the orange-red stripe on the abdomen. 

It is not unlikely that the birds with the rose tint on the 
feathers round the lower niatidible may belong to a distinct species^ 
specimens lately received tend to prove this, in which case I 
propose to distinguish these birds under the name of Nasiterna 
mortoni, 

COLUMB-E. 

70. Caepophaoa BRENCHLEYr, Gray, 

Numerous at times, “ found feeding in flocks on the fruit of a 
species of Picus,” {Morton), 

The iris of a young one in confinement is of a rich red, almost 
blood red in certain lights ; legs and feet red. 

Hah, Ugi, {Morton)^ St Christoval {Stephens), 

71 . Cabpophaqa PEisriyAEiA, Bp, 

Banisay^ 1. c., pp, 72, 73, 
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Equally plentiful with the last species, and found breeding 
during July, 1880. 

Hah, Ugi, {Morton), G-audalcanar, {Cockerell), St. Christoval 
{Stephens). 

72. Caupophaga {Glohicera) eufigula, Salvadori. 

Rn^nsay, 1. c., p. 72. 

Apparently plentiful. 

Hah, Ugi. {Morton), Saro, {Cockerell), Makiri Harbour, 
{Richards), St. Christoval, {Stephens), 

73. Tuhacjsna CBASSinosTRrs, Ooiild, P.Z.S., 185G, p. 136-7. 

Morton informs me that this fine species is not scarce on Ugi, 
and although it may readily be detected by its clear, rather 
mournful whistle-like note it is difficult to obtain ; it appears to 
be strictly a ground ingeon with habits resembling a Macropygia; 
it frequents the dense parts of the scrub, and when flushed 
takes to the low boughs of the nearest tree ; there is no difference 
in the plumage of the sexes, but the males have the crest a little 
more developed and frequently two or three of the longest feathers 
reach three inches in length, and are curved up at the ends, 
the feathers on the nape and hindpart of the head are more or 
less elongated, but on the whole the crest takes the form of that 
of Ocyphaps lophotes. 

In the original description, no crest is mejitioned and in the 
plate in the ‘‘ Voyage of tlie Cura^oa ” this ornament is not 
correctly figured. “ The bare skin round the eye is of a rich 
carmine, the iris bright yellow, the, bill reddish carmine, the legs 
deep flesh-red.”— 

Individuals vary in size, but a fully adult male of Morton's 
collecting reaches in total length 10 inches ; wing 8*1 in. ; tail 9 
in. ; tarsus 105 ; mid toe {s,u.) 1’5, its nail 0’35 in. ; bill from 
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forehead 1 in., from nostril 0*5, from gape 1*1 ; width of the tip 
in front 0*2, 

BM, Ugi and St. Christo val, (Mortoii). 

74. MACEOPTaiA EUPOCASTANEA, Ramsay. 

JProc. Linn. Soc.j of N.S.W.^ Vol. IV., p. 314, {June^ 1879.) 
Macropygia arossi, Tristram, 1. p. 443. 

Macropygia sp. Ramsay, Proc. Linn. Soc., N.S.W., IV., p. 73. 

I have met with this species in four collections, but it appears 
to be scarce or difficult to obtain. 

Bah. Ugi, (^Morion) ^ Gaudalcanar, {Cockerell), St. Christoval, 
(Stephens, Richards). 

75. Chalcophaps moetont, Ramsay. 

Rroc. Linn. Soc., of N.S.W., VI., p. 725, (1881). 
Chalcophaps chrysochlora, juc, Ramsay, 1. c., Vol. IV., p. 73. 

I believe now, that certain young specimens which at different 
times I had determined as the young of C. chrysochlora of Gould 
were the immature birds of the present species, which may be 
distinguished by having no white shoulder hand; when fully adult 
O. mortmii is a decidedly larger bird and has other differences as 
pointed out in luy description. (/. c.) 

I have only seen five adult specimens besides the type, 
one of which is iu the Macleay Museum, and probably from 
Cockerell’s collection.* 

76. Chalcophaps STEPUANr, Bomb, et Jaeg. 

Bah Gaudalcanar. ? 

I am not quite sure as to the authenticity of this locality, 
having forgotten to give the authority in my note book. 

*lt is quite possible that the ChaUophaptt I described as C. chrptoehlora var 
iandwiehsnsis, is the yooug of this species, and is not as some collectors have 
asserted it to be the young of (7. chrptocMora. 
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77. CaIiL-^kas nicobabica, Linn, 

Sah TJgi, {Morton), 

78. Iakthjskas philippak^, Mammiy, 

Proc, Linn. Soc., N,8,W,, VI., p. 721, 1881. 

Morton obtained this fine Pigeon on the Island of TJgi, and 
since I have observed several specimens in Mr. Stephen’s collec- 
tion, obtained both on Ugi and St. Christoval ; in a recent letter 
from Mr. Stephens, he notes that some of his specimens have 
the throat alone white, and the legs of a dark red instead of yellow* 
these are doubtless the young of the present species. 

Hah, TJgi, {Morton, Stepheiu), 

79. Phloo-enas JOHAKir.a^ Selater. 

Trutram, 1. c., p. 444. 

Canon Tristram enumerates this bird in his “ Notes on a 
collection of Birds from Solomon Islands and New Hebrides,” 
but does not state from which of these Groups it came. In all 
probability it is not found in either, but was obtained at Blanche 
Bay, New Britain, from whence I saw several specimens in 
Lieutenant Bichards’ collection. 

80. Ptilopus supeeba, Temm. 

Marmay, 1. c., p, 74. 

Hah, Gaudalcanar, {Cockerell), TJgi, {Morton), 

81. Ptilopus Eugehje, Qould, 

Bameay, Joum. Linn. Soc., Lon., Zool., 1881, ^ ; Proc. Linn Soc., 
N.S.W., Vol. VI., p. 724. 

Hah, TJgi, {Richarde, Morton, Stephem), 

82. Ptilopus Lewisii, Bameay, 

JPtvc. Linn. 8oe., 2f.8.W., VI., p. 724, (Auff. 1881.) 
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PtihtiM eugenimy ? Ramsay, Joarn. Linn. Soc., Lon., ZooL 1881. 

f PHlopus viridU var., Ramsay, Proc. Linn. Soc., N.8.W., 1879, 

p. 78. 

Sah. TJgi, Florida, and Malatta, (^Morton), XJgi, {Richards), 

88. Ftilofus Riohabdsii, 

JProc, Linn, Soe,, N,8.W,^ VI., p. 722, {Aug, 1881.) 

Sah, TJgi. {Morton^ Richards), 

84. Ptilopus SouLmxiH, Selaier, 

‘Btilopus cerasseipectusy Tristram, Ptilopus solomonensisy Gray. 

It is most probable that the Ptilopus solomonensis of Gray is 
the female of this species, the description certainly answers 
very well, but then it might equally well have been taken from 
the female of P. rivoliiy or P. strophium. 

Hah, TJgi, St. Chris to val, {Morton, Richards), 
MEGAPODID.^. 

85. MEGAFODirs BREi^CHLEYi, O, R, Gray, 

Ramsay, 1. c., p. 75 ; Brazier, Proc. Linn. Soc., N.S.W., Vol. VI, 

pt. 1, p. 150. 

Hah, Savo, {CocJcerelV), TJgi, St. Christoval, {Morton, Stephens), 
RALLID2E. 

86. HYPOTiEKIDiA AU8TBALI8, 

Found throughout the Group. 

-ShA TJgi, St. Christoval, Florida, Gaudalcanar, (Morton 
Richards, OocierelJ), 

HERODIONES, 

87. Nycticobax kanilleksis. Vigors, 

1 have no doubt that this is the species referred to in 
Bonaparte's Conspectus Avium, II., p. 140, as a young of 
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Nyciicorax manillemis^ Vigors, (also see P.Z.S., Lond., 1831, p, 
98, for the original description by Vigors), but I do not think it 
altogether agrees with i\r. manillemis, of Mr. Vigors; the black of 
the head and nape extends far down the neck almost on to the 
interscapular region in some specimens ; the white feathers from 
the occiput are tipped with black,, and with rufous sub terminally, 
these are preceded by a pair of elongated black feathers slightly 
decomposed at the ends, in form much the same as the rest of 
the occipital plumes but elongated beyond them, there is no 
superciliary stripe as is found in N. caledonicus^ (Gm.). I have 
received the same sjDecies from New Britain and the Duke of 
York Islands, the young undergo the same changes in plumage as 
those of N. ealedonicus, (Gmelin). 

An egg sent by Mr, Stephens from U gi, is of a pale bluish- 
green, and measures 2*1 in. x 1*4'5. The eggs of N, caleJonicus 
taken at Port Stephens on Schnapper Island, measure 2*1 x 1*55 
and 2.1 x 1*47, and are of the same tint. 

Mah. IJgi, St. Christoval, {Mortoriy Stephens), 

88. Butoroides javanica, Ilorsf, 

One young specimen. 

Hah, Savo, (Cockerell), 

89. Butoroides stagnatieis, Gould, 

One young specimen in Morton’s collection. 

JTah, Florida Island, (Morion), 

LimCOLE. 

90. .338ACT8 MAGNIB08TRIS, Gooff, 

One ^ecimen only. 

Hah, l^and of Mandeylana, (Morton), 
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91. Actitis hypoleucos, Linn. 

One specimen onlj, but the species is common on all the 
Islands of the Group and is found also on the S. E. Coast of 
New Guinea, the Louisadcs, Duke of York Group, and New 
Britain, Ac. 

Sab. Ugi, {Stephens). 

92. Totanus brevipes, Cuv. 

Sab. St. Christoval, {Stephens). 

93. LiMoaA BAUERi, Nanm. 

Tristram^ 1. c., p. 444. 

Canon Tristram records this species, of which I have no 
specimen before me, but examples from the Louisades which I 
examined some time ago, appeared to me to be the same as our 
Australian species, Limosa uropygialis of Gould. 

ANATID.E. 

94. Aj^as supeuciliosa, 

Several specimens, but all much smaller than the Australian 
examples ; it is considered rare at the Solomon Islands, no other 
species was found there. Total length 18 inches ; wing, 8*3 : 
tail 3’7 ; tarsus 1*4, mid toe (s.u.) 1*95 ; bill from forehead 1*9, 
width at tip 0*8, width at base above 0*6, length from the gape 0*8. 

Sab. Ugi and St. Christoval, {Richards^ Morton^ Stephens). 


GAVI.E. 

95. Sterna qraciub, Chuld. 

Sab. Robinson Island, {Morton.) 

96. Sterna burqeet, Licht* 

Sab. Save, {Cockerell). 
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97. PjH-®ton FIAY1BOSTKI8, Brandt. 

Hah. Save, (jOoekerelT). 

98. SuLA FUSCA, Qavid. 

Hah, Savo, {CoctereU). 

99. 8uI-A PER80NATA. 

Hah. Savo (Cockerell). 

100. SuLA FIBER, Linn. 

Hah. Savo. 

Since the foregoing was in print I have received an advance 
copy of a paper by Canon Tristram on a collection of Birds sent 
to England by Lieutenant Bichards, nearly twelve months ago ; 
from this collection Canon Tristram describes the following four 
species which may be added to our list, bringing the number of 
authentic species up to 104 : 

(101) . Capbimulgtjs nobilis, ^trietram, Ibis, pt. 1, p. 134, IS82. 
Hah. Bendova Island, I Richards). 

(102) . Alctokk BiCHABBSir, Trisiram, Ibis, 1882, p. 134. 

ZosTEBOPS BEKBOYJE, a name substituted for my Tephras 
olivaceus on the supposition that the genus will not hold good. 

PiEzoBHYKCHtJs SQUAHULATU8, previously described by me as 
P. melanocephalus^ see antea. 

(103) . Geoffbotus agbestis, 

This appears to be only the young of Q. cyaniceps. 

(104) . Abdea sacra, Gray. 

Hah. St. Christoval (Richards). 
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Ptilopits BHODOSTICTU8, Tristram, Previously described by 
me under the name of P, richardsi^ see antea. 

Then follows a list of 98 species recorded from the Solomon 
Group, of these however the following 7 species must be thrown 
out; Dicrurus megarhynehus^ Centropus ater-albus, Nasitema 
pusio^ Larins hypsmochrous, Carpopkaga Jtnschii^ Fhlogams 
gohanmaf Chnleophaps ehrysochlora. All of which (except the 
last) are from New Ireland, New Britain, or the Duke of York 
Group. PaJ/tMin/ac/tM, also, requires confirmation. Ornithologists 
‘may with advantage compare this paper with my list given in the 
foregoing pages where certain errors will be found corrected. 


Oir A NEW SPECIES OF MuS FROM THE IsLAND OF Uoi, SOLOMON 

Group. 

Bt E. P. Bamsat, F.L.S., 

[Plate V.] 

Mus SAiiAMOKis, sp, nov. 

General colour of the fur, of a light ashy grey, somewhat 
grizzly, and pencilled with black, the base of the hair mouse 
colour, the tips almost white ; long black hairs extending about 
half an inch beyond the fur, which is slightly harsh to the touch ; 
the tail bare, scaly ; the whiskers long, blackish ; the ears small, 
inside grey, on the outside covered with minute hairs. 

Adult male^ described from specimen preserved in alcohol. 

Total length to tip of tail 17*3 ; length from snout to vent 8*5, 
from snout to centre of eye 1 in., from snout to base of ear 1*7 ; 
length of ear 0*5, breadth at base 0*8 ; from nostril to upper 
incisors 0*4 ; width of snout at point 0*2 : length of whiskers 2*5 
reaching to the shoulders ; length of forearm and hand 2*3 ; 
width of hand 0*4, length 0*5 (without fingers) ; length of first 
finger 0*88, second 0*46, third 0*45, fourth 0*8 ; thumb (a homy 
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tubercle) 0*05 ; hind foot and toes 1*76, breadth of foot 
between outer toes 0*55. Hallux 0*35 j first toe {s.u.) 0*52, its 
nail 0*25 ; second toe 0*6, its nail 0*26 ; third toe 0*59, nail 0*25 ; 
fourth toe 0*5, nail 0*21. 

Skull — Length 1*95, greatest breadth 0*7, the auditor bullasare 
small, slightly rounded above, compressed laterally ; the range of 
the three molars 0*4 ; the first 0*2, second 0*15, third 0*1 j width 
of first molar 0*1, of the second 0*11 ; width of palate between 
the teeth 0*2 ; length of the anterior palatal foramina 0*2 ; width 
apart in the centre 0*11, from their hinder edge to the posterior 
palatal foramina 0*4, from the inner side of the incisors to tubercle 
in the angle of the posterior margin of the palate 0*9 ; there is a 
slight ridge extending down the palate between the foramina ; 
length of zygoma 0*9, width of the arch 0*6 ; occipital foramen, 
height 0*31, width 0*3. Interorbital space flat, slightly elevated 
in a narrow^ ridge on the margin of the orbits. 

Hah. Island of ^‘Ugi,” Solomon Group. 

Explanation op Plate V. 

Eig. 1. — Under surface of foot. 

„ 2, — Upper surface of foot. 

,, 3. — Skull from below. 

„ 4. — Outside view of ramus of lower jaw. 

„ 5. — Side view of skull. 

„ 6. — Teeth of right lower jaw, (enlarged). 

„ 7. — ^Teeth of right side of upper jaw, (enlarged). 

The working surface of the teeth in the upper jaw shows a 
well defined central ridge fitting into a corresponding depression 
in the series of the lower jaw. 
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CoKTEiBUTiONS TO Aubtealiait Oology. — Part 1. 

By E. P. Eamsay, F.L.S., <fec. 

[Plates II., III., IV.] 

Finding, from numerous enquiries I have lately received from 
England and the Continent, respecting the Eggs of our Australian 
Birds, that Oology is becoming of greater interest among Orni- 
thologists, I considered that descriptions of some of our Australian 
Bii’ds’ Eggs may prove of interest to Oologists at the antipodes. 
I have accordingly selected such as appear to me to be either 
altogc^ther undescribed or imperfectly known, and beg to lay 
before the Society descriptions of 42 species ; many of these have 
been for years in the Dobroyde Collection, others arc to be found 
in the Australian Museum and in the collections of the various 
gentlemen whose names are mentioned in connection therewith. 
I need scarcely state that no Eggs of doubtful authenticity have 
been described. Descriptions of some rare eggs of Australian 
Birds will be found in previous numbers 'of our Society's 
publications. 

PICAEIiE. 

1. Halcyon pyeehopyoia, Qould , 

This species breeds in the Bourke and Cobar districts during 
October and November, it nests in hollo w boughs of trees, but 
on one occasion Mr. James Eamsay took five eggs from the end 
of a tunnel in the bank of a recently made dam or tank; these 
specimens, accompanied by a skin of the parent bird, were sent 
to me, and measure as follows : 102 x 0 88 ; 1*02 x 0*88 ; 1*02 x 
0*88 ; 102 X 0*78 ; 1*04 x 0*87 In.; they arc of a pure glossy 
white colour. — {Mm. Dobr.) 

2. Dacelo Leach ir. 

Eggs fotir in number for a sitting, placed in a hollow bough or 
at the end of tunnels excavated in the nests of the Termites. 
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Colour of a pure pearly white. Length A. 1*72 x 1*8 in., oml in 
Aape ; B. 1*6 x 1*84 rather round , — ( JftM. Dohr,) 

3. Eubtstomus rACiriciTs, Lath, 

I found this bird nesting in the hollow Eucalyptus boughs on 
the Eichmond River in 1867 ; they make no nest but lay their 
eggs on the dust formed by decayed wood — ^not unfrequently 
they fight with, and dispossess the Dacelo gigae^ and 1 have seen 
them take the young of this bird and throw them out of the nest. 
The eggs are two to three in number, of a dull white, rather glossy, 
and sometimes variable in form, some being oval and pointed, 
others almost round. Length (A.) 1*45 x 1*05, oblong; (B.) 
1*34 X 1*1, roundish. — {Mm, Dohr,) 

PASSERES. 

4. POMATOSTOMUS EUBECULTJS, 0Ould, 

Nest flask shaped, of thin sticks and twigs interwoven, lined 
with fine grasses,- shreds of bark and sometimes a few feathers ; 
it is placed at the end of some bushy branch, or among thick 
upright twigs ; and is very similar to that of P. temporalis^ as 
described by Mr. Gould (Handbk., I., p. 479). The eggs three 
to five in number, are of a yellowish brown tint, some with the 
ground colour of a somewhat saturnine hue, almost obscured by 
hair lines and veins of blackish sienna or of a blackish chocolate 
colour ; they vary considerably in tint, some have fleecy cloud like 
markings and but few hair lines, some are pointed in form, 
others oblong with both ends almost equal. Length 1*05 x 0*75 
inch, ohhng ; 1 07 x 0*74 inch, pointed; 1*02 x 0*7 inch, rounded, 
(ATr. BaTmaviVs Collection,) 

5. POMATOBTOMUS EUFICEPS, Qould, PI. 8, fig. 12. 

Nest similar to the foregoing. Eggs a little smaller, five in 
number. In several the ground colour has a very faint tinge of 
green, the blackish hair lines are finer and closer together, in 
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some nearly obscuring the ground colour, others have a pinkish 
chocolate tinge. Length 0*95 x 0*72. — (Mut, Bohr., J, BJ 

6 . Pachtcephalx olttacea, Vig. ^ Horsf, 

Eggs two to three in number, rather pointed at both ends, 
length 1*05 to 1 *1 by 0*75 to 0*8 in breadth, colour white or very 
pale buff, with rather large spots of light brown, yellowish brown 
or blackish brown and roundish obsolete dots of pale lilac, 
sparingly scattered over the whole surface but closer together at 
the larger end. — (From Mr, CampbeWi Collection.) 

7. Pachtcephala melanura, Oould, 

The nest is a cup shaped, shallow, rather scanty structure of fine 
roots and twigs lined with rootlets and grass, &c., and through 
the bottom of which, the eggs can be seen from below, it is about 
three to four inches in diameter by two deep. The eggs are three 
in number, of a pale buff with irregular spots of dark umber 
sparingly scattered over the surface, but forming a zone near'the 
thicker end. Length, A. 0*85 x 0*64 in. ; B. 0*84 x 0*62 in. 
{Mr. BamartTs Coll.) 

8. Pteeopodocys phasianella, Gould. PI. 3, fig. 1. 

The nest is very similar to that of Oraucalue melanops, and 

placed in such like situations on horizontal boughs, it is composed 
of grasses and stalks of various herbs slightly interwoven and 
fastened together by spiders webs &c., and lined with finer grass 
Ac., inside diameter foui* inches, the depth 1*4, the height of the 
rim above the branch on which it is placed is one inch. The eggs 
are three in number, oblong in form, the shell of a delicate thin 
texture, the ground colour pale asparagus green with a dull 
brownish patch of confiuent markings at the thicker end, or with 
freckles of the same tint thinly distributed over the surface, and 
a few black irregular markings at the thick end. Length 1*3 x 
0*95; 1*35 x 0*95 ; 1*33 x 0*92 ; 1*3 x 0*87 ; 1*35 x 0*88 
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They are about the same size or a trifle smaller than the eggs 
of Chmcalus melanops from the same district, but more elongated, 
of a brighter green and with fewer spots. — {Mm. Dobr.) 

9. Mtiaoea concinna, Oould. 

The nest is a neat cup-shaped structue of bark, and a few fine 
grasses neatly interwoven, and placed on a horizontal bough 
usually over a fork or junction of two branches, the whole is 
cemented together with cobweb and scales of lichens &c. The 
eggs three in number, of a delicate bluish white when fresh, with 
a strongly defined band of spots, and dots of wood brown to 
sienna, or yellowish umber, here and there a dot of slaty blue 
appearing as if beneath the surface. Length A. () (>4 x 0*53 in. ; 
B. 0*65 X 0*52 in. — {From Mr. Barnard's Collection). 

10. EPHTHTANrEA TBICOLOB, GouJd. 

The nest is of fine grass, lined w^th fine rootlets and a few 
haiys ; it is cup-shaped, two inches in diameter inside and two 
inches deep, and was placed in a wind-bent tuft of coarse grass, 
the sides of the nest w’ere hidden by the tops of grasses stuck in 
perpendicularly round the rim, hanging over it in some places, 
and forming a more secure frame w^ork all round. The eggs 
were three in number of a pure w^hite, with rich clear red dots 
sprinkled over the surface a little closer together at the thick end, 
but not forming a zone there. Length 0*63 x 0*5 ; 0*G5 x 0*5 in. 
{Mits. Dobr., J. i?., 1880.) 

11. Epiithianuba aubifbons, Oould. 

The nest similar to that of the last species ; a round open cup- 
shaped structure made of fine twigs and grasses — the one before 
me has a feather of an Emu worked into the side, and is lined 
with fine grass — the inside diameter two inches, depth one inch, 
and was placed in a low bush. The Eggs white with small red dots, 
sometimes confined to the thicker end; length 07 x 0*52 in.; 
0*0 X 0*5 . — {From Mr. Bennett's Collection.) 
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12. MaLURUS liElTCONOTUS, Gould, 

The nest like that of all other members of the genus is a dome 
shaped, oblong structure of fine grass, ornamented and mixed 
with cobweb and wool, and lined inside with the cotton from the 
nafive Cotton Bush,” or the silky down from the seed pods 
of an Asclepiad, The length of the nest is 5*5 in. x 2*3, and 
was placed in a small tuft of coarse grass near the ground, others 
were found among the lower branches and grass at the base of 
“ Cotton Bush ” shrub. The eggs are three in number, pearly 
white w’ith a zone of reddish spots on the thicker end, and a few 
dots of the same tint sprinkled over the rest of the surface. 
Length 0*G x 0*45. 

Hah, Bourke District {Mas. Dohr,,^ J. B.) 

13. Maluhus leitcopterus, Quoy 4' Qaim, 

The nest is from the same district as the above mentioned and 
composed of the same materials and similai*ly placed ; it is a little 
smaller and rather more loosely put together ; the eggs are very 
similar, only a trifie smaller than those of 3f. leuconotm^ and the 
zone of reddish spots not so distinct, they nevertheless vaiy 
considerably, some having the zone more defined, others which 
have no zone at all, are simply sprinkled all over the thicker end, 
w*ith reddish brow'ii or light red spots. — (Mus. Dobr., J, B,) 

14. Pyrbuoly.mus biu xxecs, Gould. PI. 3, fig. 8 . 

This is a remarkable species, and peculiar in the colour of its 
eggs, the nest is very similar to that of a Malurm, it is composed 
wholly of grasses loosely thrown together, without being inter- 
woven more than i« necessary to keep them in their place ; the 
structure would hardly bear removal ; the lining is of hair or fur 
of the “ Babbit-rat ” LayorcJiesfes, it is five inches in diameter, 
by three and a quarter across outside,' wdth no hood over the 
opening ; the structure w^as 2 )laced on its side among the twigs 
of small shrub with grass growing through its branches near the 

D 
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ground and hidden by the grass. The eggs are of a dull olive 
brown, nearly of a uniform bronze tint, usually without markings, 
one specimenhas anindistinct ringof minute dotsou the larger end, 
where it forms a patch of a darker shade, the eggs are three to 
four in number ; length 0*78 x 0’59 ; 0*78 x 0*58 ; 0'70 x 0*58*. 

JIah. Bourke District, Tyndarie — Dohr,y J. B.) 

15. Sphenura bracuyptera, Lath. PI. 3, fig. 13. 

The nest is an oval dome-shaped structure, composed of grasses 
and debris, it is placed at the foot of some bushy shrub and con- 
cealed among the debris and grass which usually accumulates in 
such places. The eggs are three in number, the ground colour 
almost white, the whole surface thickly freckled with dots of 
blackish-brown and reddish-brown, with a few of a pale lilac tint 
here and there, some of the dots very minute others larger and 
roundish in shape, in one specimen they form a thick crowded 
patcli on the thicker end, where some are confluent ; the egg 
before me is oval, rather swollen, and the shell very thin : length 
l‘U2 X 0*75, they breed during September to Decembor. — (Mm, 
DohrJ, (from Mr. Balph ll(fr(p'ave's Collection) . 

16. Menura ALBERTI, GoulcL PI. 5, figs. 1 and 2. 

1 have lately seen a fine specimen of this rare egg in the 
Macleay Museum, and another in the Australian Museum 
Collection, are all I have met with during the last twenty years ; 
the egg is oval, almost equal at both ends, the ground colour is of 
a rich purple-brown, the thicker cuul of the egg is blotched with 
large irregular markings of purplish-brown, very dark and almost 
forming a zone, the remainder of the surface is marked with 
irregularly shaped spots of the siime tint, a few of them inclining 
to linear, others almost rounded ; length 2*23 x 1*7 in. 

Tlio specimen in the Macleayau Museum is figured on PL 5, 
fig. 2, natural size. The ground colour was a purplish-stone 
colour, but has faded to light slate colour, the markings are 
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irregular of a dark purplish-brown and sprinkled sparingly over 
the surface. 

17. Menura vrcTORu:, Gould, PI 4, figs. 1 to 4. 

For a description of the egg of Menura superha and notes of 

the species see P.Z.S., 18G8, p. 49 ; [E^l. 5, fig. 3.] 

The eggs of all three species bear a marked resemblance to 
one another, althougli they vary considerably inter se. 

*Menura victorice, ear, A. — Ground colour olive brown, oE a 
rather light tint, with spots of blackish brown and purple brown, 
some confluent, others solitary, rather crowded on the top of the 
thicker end, there are also a few obsolete spots of a lilac tint ; 
length 2-37 X 1*05. (Fig. 1.) 

Yar, B. — Ground colour purplish stone-colour, or dark 
brownish-purple, with obsolete spots and irregular markings of a 
blackish tint, crowded towards the tliick end, and forming a dark 
patch at the top where they overlap, some of the spots on the 
body of the egg, elongate and inh'Pspcrsed among freckles of the 
game blackish tint ; length 2-11 x 173. (Fig. 2.) 

18. CnniACTERrs lelcopu ka, Lath. 

This species of CUmacteriit, nests like all of the otlier members 
of the genus, in hollow limbs of trees often at a great distance 
from the ground, but oecasionally low enough to admit of being 
taken. On two occasions only have I seen the egg of this bird 
during the last twenty years, once in 18G0 when a single specimen 
was obtained after considerable difiiculty by my friend Halpli 
Hargrave Esq., at Macquarie fields ; and more recently a pair 
in the Collection of l)r. Lucas, taken July 10th, 1880, have been 
brought under my notice. The only nest, is a small bed of dry 
grass placed on the decayed wood found in the hollow trunks or 
boughs of the aged Eucalypti, the eggs are two to three in num- 
ber, white, with almost round reddish spots, sprinkled over the 
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surface, and with specks and dots of the same tint, here and 
there ; the markings are rather closer together on the thick end. 
Length 0*9 x 0*67 in. 


MELIPHAGIDJE. 

19. Philemon soedidus, Gould. PI. 3, fig. 16. 

The nest of this species is very similar to that of the memhers 
of the genus Tropidorln/nchuSy a cup-shaped structure of hark 
and grass, slung by the rim between forks of the twigs at the end 
of some horizontal or drooping bough. It is about half the size 
of that of TropiJorhy7ichu8 comicuhfus, and equal to that of 
Fhilcinon citreogularis of w'hich this species is but a northern 
variety. The eggs are two to three in number, of a rich salmon 
red, spotted with.a darker tint, some of the spots fleecy, confiuciit, 
and distributed alike all over the surface of the shell, rather closer 
near the thicker end but not forming a zone there ; in A. a few 
arc confluent on the thick end forming a blotch on the top of the 
egg. In B. the spots are more scattered and obsolete markings 
of pale lilac are dispersed here and tliere over the surface. Length 
A. I'OI X 0'7 in. ; B. 1*05 x 0*75 \\\.—{From Mr. Barnard's Coll.) 

20. MtZANTIIA. rLAVIGULA, Gould. 

The nest is a neat round structure of fine twigs occasionally 
ornamented with wool and the egg bags of spiders &c., giving the 
outside a beautiful white appearance ; the inside is lined with 
hair of different kinds and wool, the inside diameter is three 
inches, the depth tw'o and a quarter inches ; it is usually placed 
among the branches of tre(‘H and shrubs frequently near the 
ground. The eggs are four to five for a sitting, of a rich salmon 
colour with dark salmon red spots and dots all over the surface 
of the shell, but larger and closer on the thicker end. Length 
1*02 X 0*75 in. ; 102 x 0*76 in. ; 1*02 x 0*75 in. ; 1 in. x 0*75 in. 
(Mm. Bolr.^ J. B.) 
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PSITTACI. 

21. Eolopiius kosexcapilla, VieieM. 

Like all the members of this section the Hose Cockatoo nests 
in the hollow branches of large trees, laying its eggs on the 
debris of decaying wood usually found in such places^ they are 
three to five in number, white, rather oblong in form, and slightly 
granular; length A. 1*4 x 1*05; B. 1*4 x I’Ol. — {Mm. Dohr.J 

22. Platvcercl's pallidxceps, Oouhl. 

The eggs of the Moreton Bayllosella are from three to five in 
number, w*hite, round or oblong-oval in shape ; length from 1 in. 
to 1*00 by from 0 88 to 0*9 inch, they are laid in the hollow 
boughs of trees during the mouths of August to December. 

A CCI PITRES. 

23. Milvcs isuEUs, Gould. PI. 5, fig. 4. 

Nest, of sticks and twigs rather loosely constructed, and lined 
with a few Eucalyptus leaves, placed in a fork of some of the 
higher branches of the trees, or in the interior where the tree.s 
are stunted and low, in any suitable branch that will bear its 
weight. Eggs two to three in number, the ground colour wiiite, 
on the thicker end arc blotches, smudges and scattered irregular 
spots of reddish brown or rusty red, with minute dote here and 
there sprinkled over the surface, frequently one egg in a set is 
blotched at the thin end, some are more heavily and more deeply 
marked than others, one specimen is covered (more numerously 
at the thin end) with irregular freckles only, in many places 
superimposed ; length A. 2*03 x 1*57 ; B. 1*97 x 17G ; C. 2*0G i 
1*67 in. — (Mm. Dohr.) 

2k AcCIPXTER CIBRHOCKPHALrS, FiellL 

The nest is a scanty structure of a few sticks generally placed 
crosswise over a thick horizontal bough, whe^o a few twigs 
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spring to support it, and is lined with a few^ leaves. Being often 
at a considerable distance from the ground and far out on the 
boughs it is difficult to get at. The eggs are usually three for a 
sitting, sometimes only two, and are the smallest of any of our 
Australian Hawk’s eggs. The ground colour is greenish white, 
with smears and specks of yellowish buff, with here and there an 
irregular shaped spot of the same tint. Length A. 1’74 x 1*48 ; 
B. 1*8 X 1*42 inches. — (Mus.Boh,) 

COLUMB.L. 

25. GeOPELIA TllANQUlLLA, GoilJd. 

The nest like that of all the members of this family, is a frail 
scanty structure of a few sticks and twigs ])laced usually near 
the end of a bushy bough, or top of a broken off thick limb. 
They are slightly larger than those of O, cuneafa, oval in form 
and of a pure white colour. Length O S x 0*G ; 0 78 x 0*58. — 
(Mm. Bohr.) 

26. GeOPELIA CUJfEATA, LdtJf. 

The nest similar to that of the last s])ecies, 3fr. John 8. 
Ramsay found this bird breeding in numbers at Cardington 
Station on the Bell River, the nests were placed on the Ihittened 
top of the vine-stakes in the vineyard, the birds were remarkably 
tame, and would allow themselves to be almost taken w ith the 
hand. The eggs were invariably two in number, oval, pure white 
length 0*7 X 0*55, they breed during Sept(‘mber and the two 
months following. — (Bohr. Mm.J 

HERODIONES. 

27. Platalea elatjpes, Gould. 

The Australian Museum is indebted to Mr. K. H. Benncdt for 
a fine pair of the eggs of this Spoonbill ; they are rather limey, 
long and pointed in shape, and minutely ])itted all over the 
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Hiirfacc of the shell. The colour is of a bluish white, with here 
ajul there a spot or smear of pale buff. — (Ausf. Miis., Sj/fl.) 

I have al^o had an opportunity of examining three other egz« 
of this spec-les in Mr. AV^hitteirs Cullei*tion, which do not differ 
from those sent by Mr. Bennett. Lengths 2*7 x l*^S5 ; 2*73 x 
1*85 ; B*v)5 X 1*8. “ The nest is rather a loose structure placed on 

})ranches of trees overhanging the borders of swamps and lagoons 
but sometimes jdaced on the ground by a tussoch of grass or 
hev\n^er~~{WhifteJlJ 

28. Nvcticouax calkdonici's, Lath. 

The nest is a loose structure of a few sticks placed crosswise 
over forks on the branches (»f tree.s overlianging creeks, *kc. ; 
the specimens under consideration were taken by Mr. Alex. 
Morton, from some low bushes on Nchnap[>er Island, near Port 
Stephens, they are two in number of a pale bluish green, in 
length 2*1 x 1*55, and I 17 inch in breadth. 

29. BoTAruus at sx kalis, ('hv. 

Nest iiKule of sedges and horl)age, placed like that of a Water 
ll(‘irs, near the ground on the margins of swamps and lagoons, 
Ac. The i ggs in this instance were two in number of a very pale 
olive brown without spots or markings; length 2*1 x 1 5 inch. — 
f From Mr. Camphrira CoUccdon), 

90. BrroKOiDEs flavicollls ZvM. 

The nest is a slight structure of sticks placed in a hori/.oiital 
branch over the water. Eggs three to four, they are white with 
a very faint tint of greenish inside. Length 1*88 x l'3S ; 1*72 x 
1*35; 1*8 X 1*8.8. 

I expected to find these eggs something similar to those of the 
next species, B. macrorhpncha, taken by my brothers at Dobroyde 
in lSGO-1-2, but Mr. Barnard assures me there can be no mistake 
about them, and sent me a skin of the bird. — (Mr, a Col,) 
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31. Butouoibes macro rhyncha, Gould. 

Nest, of a few sticks placed on the boughs of a Mangrove oft 
the Parramatta River, Eggs two and three in number, of a pale 
bluish green ; length 1'65 to 1*75 x 1*2 inch. — (Dohr. Mm.) 

FULICAKLE. 

(RALLID.E). 

32. Tribontx VEifTRALis, Gould. PI. 3, fig. 5. 

Mr. Gould has I think described the eggs of some other water 
fowl, probably those of G. teiiehrosa^ under this name ; they are 
certainly not those of the present bird, which are very distinct; 
the nest is like that of a GalUnula and similarly placed. They 
breed in October and the two following months, also in January 
and February. When the back country is flooded these birds 
literally overrun it and breed at almost any time of the y(iar, the 
eggs are four to 5 in number of a pale greenish tint with roundish 
spots of light reddish brown sprinkled all ovti* ihe stirface. 
Length T >5 x 1*2S; 1*85 x 13; 1*70 x 1*27 ; 1*7 x ITo; 1\SS 
X 1*3 inch. These eggs arc of an oblong pointed form, those of 
GalUnula arc more rounded and swollen as describeil below. — 
{From Mr. WliittelT h Collection.) 

33. Galltxula texebrosa, Gould. 

Eggs white or cream colour rather rounded in form, spotted with 
light reddish spots thicker on the larger end sparingly dispersed 
over the rest of the surface. 1*55 to IG x ] ‘2. {Mm. Dobr ) 

31. PORZVXA PALUSTRIS, Gould. PI. 3, fig. 1 1. 

The nest is an irregular loose structure of dry grass and weeds 
<fec., rather scanty, placed on the ground among the grass and 
reeds in the vicinity of water, they arc plentiful on the margins 
of lagoons in the neighbourhood of Lake George, I also found 
them breeding during October to January on the Clarence River 
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near Grafton ; the eggs are three in number of a uniform dark 
olive brown, average length 1-07 x O'Sl. — {Mm. Dohr.) 

LIMICOL.E. 

85. ScoLOPAX AU ST II XL IS, Lath. PI. 3, fig. 15. 

Ground colour of the eggs are cream white, almost completely 
hidden by in*egiilar broad lines of black wound round the thicker 
end and extending longitudinally towards the thin end, the lines 
are cun^ed and twisted forming loops and blotches. The nest 
was placed on the margin of a swamp. Length A. 1*4 x IT in. ; 
B. 1*4 X 1*0 in. ; C. l*4;i x V02.—{From Mr. WhittelVs Coll.) 

8G. ASgialitts moxacha, Geq ^. 

Tlie eggs are four in number, placed with the thin end point- 
ing inwards, in a sliglit depression in the shingle on the sea coast, 
they are ])ale stone colour or light cTeamy white, some almost 
white with dots of black and browmish black, some of which are 
obsolete or appear beneath the surface of the shell, some of the 
bhu.‘k dots coiifiuent forming irregular markings of various shapes. 
The birds are said to breed plentifully in tlie neighbourhood of 
^Georgetown and on various Islands in Bass Straits. Length 1*4 
1*05. — {From Dr. Lttaus' Coll.) 

il. Cl VIK) BUY .veil IS PECTORALIS, Duhm. 

The eggs are four in number for a sitting placed in a scanty 
nest of a few dry reeds and water- grasses ; the ground colour 
varies from an olive brown to creamy l)r6wn irregularly spotted 
and blotclied with black, in shape oviil but slightly pointed. 
Length 1*0 x IT; VHH x V*J.~-{From Mr. WhiitclVs Coll.) 

88. Spatula ruyvchotis, Lath . 

An egg from a scT o£ six taken on Philipp Island, in October, 
1880, measures 2*85 x 1*55, and this appears to be an average 
sixed B])ecimen, the colour is of a creamy white with a shade of a 
very pale greenish tint. — {JIus. Dohr.) 
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8ome eggs taken by Mr. Whittell vary inneh in size. Length 
(1.) 21 X 155 ; (2.) 2*2 x 1*G3 ; (3.) 2 25 x 1*55 ; (4.) 2*15 x 1*53. 
(^From Mr. Camphell and Mr, WhitteJVs Collections) 

39. Malacorhyncuuh mkmbranacevs, Lath. 

For a member of the this bird certainly selects the 

most unique spots imaginable in which to make its nests. The 
first instance was brought under my notice by Mr. K. H. Bennett 
of Tandcnbah, a most enterprising naturalist, to whom the 
Australian Museum is indebted for several rare specimens. Mr. 
Bennett informs me having occasion to visit a nest of the White 
Fronted Heron, Ardca norccLiollandiiV^ he was surprised to find it 
much altered in appearance, and from the ina.sH of down which 
covered the whole of the upper ]>art (if the Heron's nest, the 
duck tiew off, leaving two eggs, which with the nest have been 
transmitted to the Museum ; the eggs unfortunately were bn>ken 
in transit, this deficiency however, i.s Huj)])lied by spc(*imens taken 
by Mr. Whittell from a similar mass of d;irk shit<‘y gnw down, 
which was placed on a flattened ])ortion of a thick horiztmlal 
bough about ten feet from the ground, ovcThangingthe water, on 
the bank of the Darling River near Wilcannia ; in this instance 
the eggs were six in number of a rich light crc^sim colour, rather 
pointed ovals. Length 1’85 x 1*3 in. ; rS2 x 1*3 in. 

The beautiful structure above mentioned, sent by Mr. Bennett 
consisted of the platform of sticks which formed the lu st of the 
Heron being thickly covered with down wliieh formed a rim four 
inches in height, a large quantity of down was worked in among 
the sticks and covered the gi'eater part of the sides, it closed 
over the eggs above in an elastic mass quite hiding tliem. 
{Fro}n Mr. J{. II. Bennetfs Coll.) 

41), Casarca tadornojdes, Jard, 

Mr. Whittell informs me that he found the ne.st of this s|)ecies 
placed on the ground behind a mass of Polygonum bushes, it 
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was made of grass and debris \vith a few sticks ; the eggs w’cre 
eight in number and covered over witli the lining of the nest 
(grass). The colour is of a light cream, dull white, or whity- 
brown, rough to the touch, oval, in length 2‘7 in. x 1*92 inch in 
short diameter. I have never taken the eggs of this bird myself 
but Mr. Faithful informed me of a nest similarly placed on the 
banks of a creek near liis residence near Goiilburn. — (J/r. 
WhittelVs Coll,) 

41. NvKOCA Al'STKALIS, Gouhl 

On the authority of Mr. Whittell who is well acquainted with 
this bird, and seems to have no doubt as to the authenticity of 
the eggs in (|iiestion, 1 give the ftdiowing description: — The 
eggs are large for the size of tlie bird, have a glossy look and 
feel greasy to tlie touch, they ar<‘ of a light cream colour, rather 
oval, swollen, both ends nearly alike; in length A. 2*52 x 1*88 
in. ; B. 2*5 X l\S in. — (J/c. WhitlvlTs Coll.) 

GAYLE. 

42. SXEHXA NEUEIS, {Gouhl). 

Eggs slightly pyriform, length (A.) 1*51) to (B.) l*4d ; breadth 
(A. and B.) 1*02, Thee<dour is of a light yellowish brown stone 
colour, or creamy buff ; one (A.) thickly sprinkled all over with 
black dots and irregular shaped spots, the other (H.) ha.** large 
black blotches on the thicker end. These eggs were sent a.s those 
of the “minute tern from Ta.srnania, where the bird is common. 
{From Mr, CamjibeirH Coll.) 


Notes ox a Cbi ise to the Solomon Islands. 

By Alex, Mokton, Assistant TAxrnKRMrsT, Aistraltan 
Miskim, Svdnkv. 

Having recently returned from a collecting trip to the Solomon 
Islands it has bt^en suggested to me that a short account of my 
tour might be of interest to the ScKuety. 
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Our naval authorities having thought it expedient to investigate 
the cause of some recent murders committed there, H.M.S. 
Cormorant was despatched on the service, and an opportunity 
being afforded the Trustees of the Museum of sending a Collector, 
I left in the “Cormorant” on the 16th of April 1881, and 
arrived at the Solomons on the 26th. Crossing a narrow strait 
between the islands of St. Christoval and Ugi we anchored near 
the latter in a well sheltered roadstead. On the afternoon of 
the same day we landed and were hospitably received by Mr, 
John Stephens, after which we set out for a small native village 
situated on the shores of the Bay, about a mile from Stepheirs 
homestead. Our route lay through extensive groves of Cocoanut 
trees, thickly interspersed wdth various kinds of Palms among 
which I recognised two species of Betle Nut, an Areca, and a 
Ptychosperma besides the Ivory Nut Palm common throughout 
the South Seas ; a very largo and beautiful species of Ficus was 
abundant on the trunk and larger stems on which grew great 
quantities of fruit ; a large species of a very beautiful Tree Fern 
was plentiful. In the gorges and on the hill sides several species 
of Lycopodiums and mosses comj)letely covered the ground with 
a dense undergrowth. 

On arriving at the village we found it to consist of about thirty 
houses, almost uniform in size and design ; they were constructed 
for the most part of split bamboos, and neatly thatched with the 
leaves of the Cocoanut and Ivory Palms. 

While here wc noticed that the greater number of the children 
differed strongly in many typical characters from the majorilyof 
the adults, this anomaly we afterwards ascertained was due to 
the strange custom of many of the inhabitants of Ugi, who in 
order to avoid the trouble of rearing their own offspring, usually 
destroy them at birth without respect to sex ; preferring to 
adopt at a more mature age, the purchased children of another 
tribe, inhabiting the neighbouring Island. Even on the death of 
their Chief or head-man, in place of electing a successor from 
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among his own kindred or people, a youth thus obtained is 
frequently chosen and invested with the name, honors, privileges 
and power of the deceased, the last named attribute being, except 
on the occasion of some great feast or in time of war, merely 
nominal. 

Polygamy is sanctioned, but is not very prevalent, the men as 
a rule, finding that they have quite enough to do to maintain one 
family. Yams, Taro, Sweet Potatoes, Bananas, and other tropical 
fruits and vegetables are carefully cultivated in neatly fenced 
enclosures of from two to five acres in extent throughout the 
whole of the Group. Pigs are highly prized and cared for, the 
Ugi women having been known to suckle the young ones. 

A miserable lot of half-starved and mangy dogs are to be found 
in all the villages, and are much esteemed by their savage masters. 
As far as we could understand any form of religion is decidedly 
at a discount among the Solomon Islanders, vague ideas as to the 
existence of evil spirits or devils being the only definite form it 
assumed, and among the animated ohjeet.H that are regarded as 
supernatural arc Fire Flies. Cannibalism is still practised but 
only the flesh of enemies, slain either by themselves or some 
friendly tribe, is eaten. 

1 must not forget to mention a very beautiful species of dwarf 
Cocoanut Palm which 1 noticed planted on a low mound and 
held in great reverence, it was surrounded with Crotons, and 
l)raeamas,and the mound on which it was growing was ornamented 
with Coral boulders and large shells ; the nuts were small, about 
four inches in diameter and the leaves were remarkable for their 
beautiful golden yellow tinge. 

Sexual morality is certainly at a low ebb among these people, 
and promiscuous intercourse with the unmarried females is 
permitted ; once married however a women is obliged to Icmi a 
chaste and virtuous life, however loose her conduct might have 
been previously ; so strict is this law that the penalty of death 
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is often inflicted on those committing adultery. An instance of 
this occurred while we were cruising among these islands, a 
woman who had been previously caught, detected, and cautioned, 
having again been found in the act, was beheaded on the beach ; 
the execution being witnessed by the Captain aiul crew of one of 
the trading schooners. 

A peculiar and perhaps unique custom in connect ion with their 
marriage is worth relating; the bride being taken on trial for 
“ one Yam,” (a term corresponding with our yt^ar), and at the 
end of this period if she has given satisfaction to her husband, 
he pays whatever was agreed upon to her father or guardian, if 
not, as in several instanses pointed out to us, tlie marriage is not 
consummated and the girl returns to her parents. Syphilis in a 
more or less virulent form is very prevalent in both sexes, but 
they appear to have no idea of curing or in any way mitigating 
this wretched disease. Honesty is one of the few virtues that 
can be placed to the credit of these savages, petty theft being of 
rare occurrence ; this was exemplified by the careless manner in 
which articles of value were left about the Traders' dwelling. 

Besides the produce of their gardens and plantations, tlu'ir 
food consists principally of fish and several kinds of Mollusks 
that abound on the coral reefs surrounding the islands. Feasts 
are of frequent oCcuiTence and often occasion serious disturb- 
ances. But not the least peculiar of their customs, is their 
method of disposing of their dead ; the corpses of people of no 
rank or importance are simply wrapped in grass mats with heavy 
stones at their feet and buried ; but the remains of a chief, or 
any one of note is placed on a platform erected for that purpose 
in the Avoods ; two men being appointed to attend to it every 
day, Avashing it down until the bones are quite clean ; the skull 
is then taken and hung up in the house of one of the deceased’s 
relatives or friends, and the rest of the skeleton buried. 

Hrotesque, and rudely carved figures representing men, birds, 
fishes, and reptiles embellish the door posts and other heavy 
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timbers^i their dwellings. The Tahiti house of a village I visited 
contained a curious colossal sarcophagus — an immense log carved 
in the form of a shark — and held the bones of a young and 
favourite chief, to whose spirit the natives offered every season 
the first fruits of the soil. 

Their rude stone tomahawks have long been thrown aside for the 
Traders’ axes ; two forms seem to have been employed, one an 
elongated cone, flattened towards the base with a rounded cutting 
edge, and bevelled on one side only, as in an adze, in which 
nmnner it seems to have been principally used ; the other also 
somewhat cone shaped, but spreading out wider and more 
flattened on the cutting edge, which is ground on both sides, as 
in an ordinary axe or tomahawk. Not less completely have 
firearms superseded the bow and spear as weapons of war, nearly 
every Solomon Islander possessing some description of gun, and 
occasionally breech loading rifles of modern kinds ; as they are 
expert marksmen, the possession of such wxapons renders them 
formidable opponents. 

After remaining at Ugi for two or three weeks, we sailed for 
the Floridas, another portion of the iSolomon Group, one of which 
was the scene of the massacre of the late Lieut. Bower of 11. M. 8. 
Sandfly and his boats’ crew. Having under threats enforced the 
assistance of the native chiefs in securing three of the principal 
men implicated in this affair, they were summarily executed, two 
being shot, and the third hanged in the presence of a large 
number of their tribe. The Cormorant ” then returned to Ugi 
and finding that by rejiiaiuing here I should have more o|)pt>r- 
tunities of collecting, 1 took up my quarters on shore with Mr. 
•Stephens, where I remained until the return of the Cormorant 
from her cruise among the Islands. 

During my stay here I succeeded in obtaining a fair collection 
of Birds, several of them being new to science, have since been 
described by the Curator of the Museum ; among these novelties 
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is a vcTj beautiful Pigeon — Tanthenas pJiilijppana; a fruit dove — 
JPtilopm lewisii; a small ground pigeon which has been named — 
Chalcophaps mortonii ; a hawk — Ai^tur versicolor; a starling 
Sturnoides minor ; and a ting- fisher — Halcyon salomonis. This 
branch of my collection contained 200 specimens representing 
50 species, among which w'ere also many rare kinds not hitherto 
represented in the Museum. 

Mammals were very scarce, an opossum — Cmcus orienfalis^ the 
species common throughout the islands, and a Rat, an undescribed 
species of Mus, being the only species obtained. 

Fishes were plentiful, both fresh and salt water kinds, of the 
former I obtained about 20 species. Of fresh water Crustacea 
I only obtained two species. The reptiles collected consist of a 
common species of Python, one species of tree snake Detidrophis, 
one venomous species, and a few Lizards common to all the 
Islands. 

Land shells were numerous ; I found in all 28 species, several 
of them being rare kinds, which determined the localities of some 
that were of doubtful origin. Fresh water shells were not 
plentiful, but I succeeded in getting over 20 8j)ecies, chiefly on 
ITgi. Ethnological specimens were the most dilliciilt to oldain, a 
few stone Tomahawks similar to those described being all that 1 
procured worth mentioning. 1 secured however, an interesting 
series of human sknlls, and the head of a native from the Lord 
Howe’s Group in spirits. 

On the return of the Cormorant, provisions and coal being 
short, we sailed direct for Noumea, New Caledonia, and arrived 
safely after a short and pleasant passage. On arriving Captain 
Bruce unexpectedly determined to return to the Solomons, there 
to meet H.M.S. Miranda, before proceeding to Sydney. So after 
a few day’s residence in the French colony I returned to Sydney 
in the s. s. City of Melbourne with my collections. 
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KOTK9 AKB EXHIBITS. 

Dr. Cox exhibited the club of a chief of Malaiita Island, 
Solomon Group, the handle beautifully inlaid with ‘ mother of 
pearl,’ at one end a stone encased by being worked over with 
fibre and at the distal cud a conventional representation of a 
human boot. 

Mr. E. P. Ramsay, F.L.8., exhibited drawings of the dentition, 
skull, and feet of the new rat, (Mm salanwnisj^ described in 
his paper ; also, the egg of the Victorian Lyre Bird, (Menwra 
TictoricCy Gould^ from Port Phillip : drawings of anew species of 
Bat Taphozous sp. ? from New South Wales, and a sketch of a 
restored jaw of Thplacoleo caraifeXy Owen. 

Mr. Alex. Morton exhibited the following very choice and rare 
Birds from the Solomon Islands: — Chalcohaps mortoni^ Ramsay; 
lanthena philippeancp, Ram.say ; Astur versicolor, Ramsay ; As fur 
albiffularis. Grey ; Ftilopus richanhi, Ramsay ; Ftilopus lewisii, 
Ramsay ; Ptilopm eugenia*, Gould ; Sturnoicles winor, Ramsay ; 
Trichofflossm Tristram ; Mt/zomela sp.? \ Mpzoinela 

tristrami, Ramsay. 


WEDNEiSDAY, 22 >d FEBRUARY, 1SS2. 


The President Dr. James C. Cox, F.L.S., in the Chair. 

Mr. If. Tryon, from New Zealand, and Mr. A. G. Ralston, 
B.A., were introduced as visitors. 

M EM BEKS ELECTED. 

Dr. P. H. MacGillivray, of Victoria ; Dr. Ewan, Wyiirard 
Square ; Mr, J. F. Baih y, Swanston Street, Melbourne. 

S 
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BONATION8. 

Description of some remains of the Gigantic Land Lizard 
{Megalania prisca, Owen) of Australia, parts II. and III., by 
Prof. Owen, C.B. ^ 

Prom the Government of Western Australia — Eoport on the 
Forest Resources of Western Australia, by Baron Ferd. Von. 
Mueller, K.C.M.G. ; Lecture on Injurious Insects, by Miss 
Eleanor A. Ormerod, F.M.S. 

From Prof. Ralph Tate, of Adelaide, South Australia, the 
following papers : — On the Australian Tertiary Palliobranchs ; 
Anniversary Address to the Royal Society of South Australia ; 
the Geology about Port Wakefield ; Supplement to a Census of 
the Indigenous Flowering Plants and Ferns, 1881 ; on the 
Geographical relations of the Pulmoniferus mollusca of Victoria ; 
■descriptions of some new species of South Australian Pulmonif era; 
description of a new species of Belemnite, from the lAesozoic 
strata in Central Australia. 

From the Royal Microscopical Society — the Journal for 
December, 1881. 

Southern Science Record, January, 1882, Vdl. 11.; No. 1 

PAPEES BEAD. 

Note on Fossaeina PEXTEEnr, Beazikh. 

By F. W. Hutton, Hon. Mem. Roy. Soc. Tas. 

Some time ago I received from Mr. Petterd, among other 
Tasmanian shells, several specimens labelled Foamrim pefterdi. 
One of these contained the animal, and I extracted it, and 
examined its dentition with the view of comparing it with my 
Fossarina mrim. I found that the Tasmanian animal has a 
multispiral horny operculum, and the characteristic dentition of 
the TrocliidcB much like Odfitharidug, It is therefore not a 
Fassarlna (a genus made I believe by Adams and Angas for some 
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true Littorinidw) but may perhaps belong to Adeorhis^ the oper* 
culum of which does not seem to be known. I should like to 
examine the other species of Fosmrina, 


List of the Feeshwateii Shells of New Zealand. 

Br Peofessoe F. W. Huttox, JIox. Mem. Box. Soc., Tas. 

In my Manual of the New Zealand MoUusca, (1880) I have 
collected together the names and descriptions of all the fresh 
water shells said to occur in New Zealand ; I have made no 
attempt in it cither to revise the nomenclature, or to eliminate 
species probably put down to New Zealand in error ; but it 
seems to me that 1 might now attempt to give, what I believe to 
be a true list of our fresh- water shells as at present kno\vn, as a 
supplement to the Cheek List of Australian Fresh- water Shells 
by Messrs. Tate and Brazier, published in Vol. VI., p. 552 of 
our Proceedings. 

Aplexa antipoda, Sowerhy^ in Beeve’s Conch. Icon. Physa, fig. 37. 
Aplexa tabulata, Qouldy Pro. Bust. Soe. Nat. Hist. 1848, p. 214. 

Aplexa variabilis, Orat/^ in Dieffenbach’s Travels in N. Z., vol. ii., 
p. 2 IS, (1843).=P.^i7»Z»o«^, Sow., fig. 27, (not of Gould) 
:=P. ffuyonen^hj T.- Woods, P.L.S. of N.S.W., iii., p. 
138, =:P. hocJnfeiten^ Hunker. Described (?) 

Aplexa lucesta, Adatm, P.Z.S., 1861, p. 144. Conch. Icon, f. 32. 
Planorbis eorinna, Q-ra^y P.Z.S., 1819, p. 167, 

Latia neritoides, Gray, P.Z.S,, 1840, p. 168=X. late^ralis^ Gould. 

Melanopsis trifasciata. Gray, in Dieffenbach’s Travels in N.Z., 
ii., p. 203 (1843). Voy. Ereb. and Terror, Moll. pi. 1, 
f. 18.22.::=Jf. Zelandica, Gould, (1848). P.B.S., N. H., 
p. 225.=rrJ£ sirrtn^ei, Beeve, Coneb. Icon. f. 3,=J/. 
ovata^ Hunker, Mai. Blatt. 1861, vii,, p. 150. 
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Hydrobia (Potamopyrgiis) cumingiana, Fischer^ J oum. de Conch. 

1860, p. 208. Hutton, Trans. N. Z., Inst., Vol. 14.= 
Melania corolla, Reeve, fig. 866 (not of G-ould.) 

Hydrobia (Potamopyrgus) corolla, Qould, (Melania) Pro. Boat, 
Soc. of Nat. Hist., 1847. Stimpsoniri Smithsonian Mis- 
cellaneous Collections, vii., No. 201, p. 49. Hutton, 
Trans. N. Z. Inst., vol, xiv., (1881).=J[. hadia, Gould, 
Pro. Bast. Soc, Nat. Hist. \H\sH.=^II,Jisheri, Dunker, 
Mai. Blatt., 1861, p. 152.-^ //. reevei, Prauenfeld, Abh. 
Zool. Bot. Ges. Wien., 1862, p. 1021. 

Hydrobia (Potainopyrgiis) antipoduin, Grap, in Diof. Travels in 
N.Z. ii., p. 241, (1848).- -^4. zcalnndiep, Gray, 1, c., p. 241. 
=A. eqena, Gould, Pro. Host. vSoc., iii. (1811). p. 75.= 
A. gracilis, Gould, Am. Exp. Exp. (1852), p. 127.=s(?) 
H. spleen, Erauenfeld, 1. c. (1868) p. 1022. 

Hydrobia (Potainopyrgiis) pupoidcs, Hutton, Trans. N. Z. Inst., 
vol. xiv. (1881), p. (Brackish water.) 

Pisidium Icntieiila, Dunker, Mai. Blatt., viii. (1861), p. 158. 
(Spha*riiim). Hutton, Trans. N. Z. Inst., vol. xiv. p. 
=P. novO’Zeelandicum, Prime, Ann. Lyc. Nat. Hist, of 
Now York, viii. (1867), p. 01. 

Unio menzicsii, Gretg, in Dicf., Travels in N. Z., (1848), ii., p. 
257. Hutton, Trans. N, Z. Inst., vol. xiv., p. 
ancklandica, Gray, 1. c., V\.,pAHy7 .= U.zelehori, Dunker, 
Abh. Zool. Bot. Gesell in Wien. 1S56, p. 915. 

Unioliitulentus, Gould, Pro. Bust. Soc., Nat. Hist., iii. (1850) p. 
205. Reeve, Conch. Icon. fig. 122 (not lig. 886.) 

ITiiio hoeketetteri, Diiiil'cr, Mai. Blatt. viii., (1861) p. 108. A 
doubtful species. 
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The Fishes of the Palmer Biter. 

By William Macleay, F.L.S., &c. 

The Eevd. J. E. Tenison- Woods procured while at the Palmer 
Birer, in Northern Queensland, a small collection of the Irishes 
of that river, which he has asked me to examine and if necessary 
to describe. He is indebted to Mr. Helhcim, a German naturalist 
resident in the Palmer District, for the greater number of them. 
They are all fishes of the head waters of the Palmer, cut off by 
numerous falls from tlie lower part of the river, and therefore 
fresh water fishes in the strictest sense of the term. 

1. Tuerapon fasciatl's, Castcln. 

Proc. Linn. Soc., X. S. Wales, Yol. 5. p. 363. 

This species seems to be confined to the rivers flowing into the 
Gulf of Carpentaria, A similarly marked, though very distinct 
species — Therapon percoules, Gunth. — is found in the East Coast 
rivers of Queensland. Therapon ierrce-rerfince^ Castelnau, I 
believe to be identical with T percoides, 

2, Tuerai’o.v truttaceus, Macleay. 

Proc. Linn. .Soc., X. .S. AY ales, A"ol. o, p. 366. 

1 described this fish originally from a specimen sent me from 
the Endeavour Biver, It is easily recognizable from T, uiiicolor 
and other unicolorous species, by tlie broad head, fleshy lips and 
smooth preorbital bojies. 

3. Eleothis PLAxrcEPS, «. sp , 

D. 6/10. A. 8. 

Head broad, flat, and one third of the total length j mouth 
large and flat, the lower jaw protruding, the maxillary reaching 
to below the middle of the eye. The eye rather small and more 
than, three diametera apart. The scales on the body are rather 
large and finely ciliated, those on the head smaller, and on the fore 
part of the head between the eyes there are a number of small 
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impressed iionimbricate scales. The colour is brownish with 
occasional darker spots, and with a number of whitish or pearly 
spots on the under surface of the head and branchiostegals. The 
fins are all more or less spotted w^ith dark brown, the first dorsal 
almost barred. The tail is rather pointed. 

This species belongs to the Ophiooephalus group of JEleofris. 
One specimen 9| inches in lengtli. 

4. ArISTEUS CAVIFROXS, 71. ftp. 

D. J, tV. a. .V. -L. lat. 34. 

Very compressed ; belly treiicliaiit ; height of body nearly one 
third of the total length. Head small, about one fifth of the 
length of the body, depressed and almost excavated from the 
snout to behind the eyes ; eyes large and about their diameter 
apart ; snout shorter than the diameter of the eye. Mouth 
wedge-shaped when closed, rounded in front, the upper lip 
enlarged in the middle and fitting into a wide sinuation in the 
lower — the edge of both lips covered with small hooked teeth, 
the flat space on the forehead naked and uneven, and emarginated 
in front with a tubercle in the middle ; the head beneath horse 
shoe- shaped wdth three or four large pores on each side, a few' 
large pores also on the })reorbital bones. The prcopereulum is 
short and scaly, the angle extending backwards subacutely ; 
the operculum is rounded and covered with two or three large 
smooth scales. The rays of the first dorsal fin terminate in 
filaments, the spine of the second dorsal is strong, but not so 
long as the rays which lengthen towards the tail ; the tail is not 
emarginate, the ventrals are placed much behind the line of the 
origin of the pectorals, and close together ; the pectorals are small 
and rather above the middle of the body. The colour is bluish 
silvery, with a lighter silvery stripe along each scale ; the mem« 
branes of the dorsal, anal and ventral fins are of a pinkish hue ; 
a few^ minute spots on the root of the caudal. 

Three specimens, 3| inches in length. 
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5. SyNAFTUEA SEtHEIMI, 11, %p, 

I). 4. C. + A. 155. P. 6. L. lat. 81. 

Height of body one third of the total length, eyes small, nearly 
on the same plane, and nearly two diameters apart. Scales small, 
strongly ciliated or toothed on both sides ; vertical fins low 
lengthening gradually to the tail, which is rather pointed; 
ventral fins small, opposite, the right one longest ; pectoral fins 
very small, the right one longest. Colour brown mottled all over 
with black. 

Several specimens averaging four inches in length. 

This is the first instance 1 have come across in this country of 
a fresh water sole. Both this and the last described Fish — 
Ariatem envi/ron* — were captured by a very small hook baited 
with a fragment of a blade of gras.s. 

G. Neosilvhvs Hyrtlii, Steind. 

Proc. Linn. Soc., X. 8. Wales, Vol. G, p. 208. 

Til is species seems to be found in most of the rivers of Northern 
Queensland. The specimen from the Palmer River is only half 
grown. 

7. CiKKToESSi s Eukih, Richards. 

Proc. Linn. Soc., X. 8. Wale, Yol. 4 p. 3C8. 

One sjiecimen of small size. It is found all over the North 
and West Coasts of Australia both in fesh and salt water. 


On tue Pi,a.\ts of New Sottu Wales. — N o, Vlll. 
hx THE Rev. Dk. Woolls, D.D., F.L.8., &l\ 

Class III. Acotylei>one 8 . 

The only Cryptogams described in the Flora Amtraliemu are 
the higher Taseular orders, as Mr. Bentham did not think it 
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advisable, at his advanced age, to enter on the Mosses, Fungi, 
Lichens, Alga), and their respective allies. This great work has 
now been taken up by Baron F. von Mueller, who has already 
furnished in his Fragment a Phytographim Amtrali<pj lists of all 
the known lower orders of Cryptogams in Australia. As, there- 
fore, he proceeds in utilizing the labours of those who have 
preceded him, or in recording the species new to science which 
are being collected and forwarded to European specialists, the 
acotyledonous plants of Australia will become better known than 
they are at present. The orders to which Mr. Bcntham confined 
his attention are — 

1. Jy copod iace(t. 2. J^Larsiliacece. 8. Filices\ 

Of the Lycopods, Isoeles and Phylhglossurn do not extend to 
New South Wales, the former occurring in Tasmania and 
Western Australia, and the latter in Victoria, Tasmania, and 
West Australia. Lycopodium laterale and Z. demum are found 
near Sydney and also on the Blue Mountains, but Selaginella 
uliginosa (which is distinguished from Lycopodium by having two 
kinds of ^ ,)orc‘s as well as a difPcrerit habit) has a wide range in 
swampy [ laces throughout the Colony. The same may be said 
of AzoUa pinnata and A. ruhrn, (floating plants with branching 
and rooting leaf-stems) which are common in ponds and lagoons. 
Tniesipteris tannensis has a pendulous habit, and is found for the 
most part about the eaudices of Tree-ferns, wdiilst Psilofum 
triquetrum maybe found in an erect state, or pendulous from the 
crevices of rocks. There seems to be a difiiculty in detenu iuiiig 
the species of Marsilea or Nardoo, f(»r whilst sonu^ Botanists 
reckon ten species, others would reduce them all to one. The 
fact is, this plant varies very much in the size of the fronds and 
the length of the stipes, for it may be found growing at the edge 
of lagoons or marshes with small fronds and stipes, whilst as it 
occurs farther in the water, it accommodates itself to circum- 
stances and becomes proportionally larger. Mr. Bentham makes 
three species for New South Wales (Jf. quadrifolia, M, hirmt/r^ 
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and Jf. Dranimondii), whilst Baron Mueller is inclined to reduce 
all its numberless forms to J£ quadrifolia. FlluUfera (jlobulifera 
which is common to the old and new world, has hitherto been 
found only in Tasmania and West Australia. 

In proceeding to the large and beautiful order of the Ferns, 
it may be remarked, that, with one exception, all the genera found 
in Australia arc represented in other parts of the world, and even 
with regard to that one {Phifyzoma), Mr. Baker describes it as 
“a genus too nearly allied to Glcichesm,'' whilst Baron Mueller 
(Frag. Vol. 5, p. Ill) reduces it to G. platj/zoma. Banging our 
ferns under the six tribes of the Flora, the first (OpliiofflosHe<B) 
has two species of Ophiglosmm (one of which, 0. rulgatum, is 
common in warm or temperate climates), and one of Botrychiuni 
(JB. termfum) which occurs also in America, Asia, and Xew^ 
Zealand. 

The most admired of the second tribe or Alarattiea* do not 
extend so far South m New South Wales ; but the climbing 
Ltffjodinm and three species of Schizcda (one of winch S. dichotoma 
sprcad.s over Tropical Asia and Africa) are found here and there 
throughout the colony, though S. hif da and S. are much 

more common. Of the tribe Osniundeie, the a<juatic fern 
Vm^ytopieria and the truly .\ustraliau Platyzoma seem limited to 
North Australia and Queensland; but four species of Gleichenia 
and one of Todra ( T, harbara) have a wide range in New South 
Wales. T, Fraaeri, which is e(‘rtainly one of the most delicate 
and beautiful of Australian Ferns, has been found in a stuutetl 
form in a creek near Piirramatta. Its favourite habitat, however, 
is the deep gullies of the Blue Mountains, where it sometimes 
has an erect caudex and fronds exceeding three feet in length. 
The fourth tribe, Uymenophylle®, which is characterised by iti» 
thin and almost trans[)arent fronds, is represented by five species 
of Trichoimn€9 and eight of Jlymenophyllum. Several of these 
are common to New Zealand and the islands of the Pacific, 
whilst fl. Tmhridgemf! may be regarded as cosmopolitan, for it 
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occurs in most of the temperate and cooler regions of the Globe. 
The fifth tribe comprehends the much admired tree ferns, of 
which one species of Cyaihea and three of Ahophila^ vary in 
height from a few feet to 60 or 70. Cyaihea is mre, but Alaophila 
amtralisy A, Leichhardt iana^ and A, Cooperi are plentiful in some 
parts of the Blue Mountains, Illawarra, and further South. It 
is difficult to distinguish the species in dried specimens, but as 
they differ very much in the character of the caudcx and the 
scales, they can readily be determined in living plants. A. 
Leichhardt iann is a much more slender species than A. amtralw, 
and the veins of the fronds are more forked, whilst A. Cooper i is 
distinguished bv the oval scars of the caudex. 

The sixth tribe, Polypodie®, is a very large one, and divides 
itself naturally into those genera which have an indusium and 
those which have not. Of the first division, Liekaonia has 
species, Deparia 1, Da vail in 2, Vittaria I, Lindawa 1, Adlantum 
5, Ilj/polepis 1, Cheilanthes 1, Pteris 9, Lomaria 4, Blech num 8, 
Doodia 3, Asploiium 13, and Aapidium 12. The species of 
Dickaonia remarkable for their size and beauty, two (D, 
anfnrctica and D. Younyice) being Tree-ferns, and one (Z). 
davallioides) attaining sonetimes the height of five feet and 
upwards with delicate and membranous fronds. D. antarcfica 
flourishes on Mount Tomah and some parts of the Kurrajong. 
A. Cunningham was the first to notice the fact, that the seeds of 
the beautiful Quint ima Sieberi frequently genninate in the 
caudices of D. (nitarctka^ and that the curious Field ia ausfralia 
is often seen adhering to the same Tree-fern. Deparia prolifera 
has hitherto been found only at Illawarra, and Vittaria elonyata 
seems limited to the Xortbcrn parts of 1hc‘ Colony, but the species 
of the other genera arc widely distributed. Lindumn triehoman* 
aides occurs sparingly on the Blue Mountains and is not specifi- 
cally distinct from the New' Zealand plant ; whilst L. incisa, 
which approaches Z. microphylla, has recently been collected at 
the Clarence Biver. Of the species of Adiantmn^ A. (tthiopiemn 
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is the most abundant, and in some of its larger forms (especially 
that found at the Maclcay River by Mr. K. 1). Fitzgerald) it 
resembles the European A, capiUus-veneri»t but the sori are not on 
the apices of the lobes as in that species. Many Pteridologists 
doubt whether Hypolepie tenuifolia is distinct from Polypodium 
punctatumy and whether PterU paradoxa and P. rotundifoUa are 
distinct from P.falcata, 

The same remark is applicable to the species of Doodia^ 
which seem to pass insensibly into each other, and also to some 
species of Aspleniunty which Baron B'. von. Mueller reduces to the 
European A. marinum; Aaplenium flnheUifoliumy Lomarin discolor 
and X. PaterHoni are sometimes very sportive in their groui:h 
and deviate considerably from the typical forms. The tendency to 
produce bipinnatifid fronds in L. discolor, has been noticed not 
only near Sydney, but beyond the Dividing Range. In the genus 
Aspidiumy there is great dilficulty with tlie species A. decompositum 
and A. tenericauh, for some forms which ha\e no indusium are 
referred to these plants. Besides the ordinary forms of -4, decom- 
posUum (of which A. tcnerum seems only a variety), A. acuminatum 
or A glahellum is also joined with it. This last has a short root and 
different habit, and, in the opinion of Mr. Bailey, B\L.S. of 
Brisbane, must be regJirded as a distinct species. From specimens 
procured at the K urrajong, I am disposed to agree with him, and 
also that A. (encricauh and Polypodium pallidum arc identicaL 
Mr. Bailey would, likewise, separate from Aspidiumy under the 
name of Polypodium aspidioidesy afeni very similar to A. acumit*- 
but apparently without induHiuin. This fern occurs in the 
noi*thern parts of the colony and in Queensland. There is yet 
one form reimiining for eonsideration, and that is the fern which 
Mr. Baker refers to A, Igncilobumy but which, from the absence 
of indusia^ more closely resembles Polypodium rufescens. When 
Mr. Bentham had before him large numbers of specimens from 
all parts of Austi’alia, he wm led to unite several forms under Al. 
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decompositumy but the amalgamatiou is not in all respects 
aatisfactory. 

In the second division of Polypodieae, we have of Polypodiutn 
11 species, of ^othocldun 2, of Qranimitis 2, of A-cro^tichum 1, 
and of Platycerium 2. Whilst, in the former section, Asplenimi 
trichonianes is common to Australia and many parts of the old 
and new World, we have, in the second division, Orammitk 
rutifoUa common to the South West of Europe, Chili and New 
Zealand, and G. lepiophylla common to the old world and the 
Andes of the new. From a review of the species of ferns, it 
seems that of the 200 known to flourish in Australia, New South 
Wales has about 108 ; whilst “ of the 38 Australian genera, of 
which 29 are represented in this colony, no less than 29 have a 
general range over the New and Old World.” — (Bentham.) 


Botanical Notes on Qclensland. — No. I. 

By the Rev. J. E. Tenison-Woods, F.O.S., F.L.S., VrcK- 
Prestdent of Linnean Society. 

In the course of many visits to Queensland during the last 
four years I have noted several peculiarities in the flora of that 
colony which will be of interest to botanists generally. Up to 
this time the labours of collectors have been directed to the* 
discovery of new species, while the range or the abundance of the 
same has been little noticed. Now that the grand work of 
describing and cataloguing has been accomplished by the illustri- 
ous botanists Bentham and Mueller, humbler laborers may step 
in to add to the account of knowledge : This is the purpose of 
the present notes. I have found for instance that the spread of 
tropical plants south of the tropical lino occurs to an extent 
which is hardly realized by those who have not visited the place* 

I shall begin to illustrate this by observations made upon the 
Burnett River, Lat. about 25^. My travels extended to about 
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35 miles from the mouth of the stream which is all occupied by 
a generally level country of gravel or volcanic soil. The latter 
is wooded with thick forest, known here by the local name of 
scrub, but as it is formed by high trees closely matted by vines 
and creopei*8, it must not be confounded with what is termed 
scrub in other colonies or even other places in the colony. The 
mouth of the river is bordered by boulders of doleritic lava, not 
vpry vesicular and but little decomposed. To the south there is 
a small conical hill, three miles distant, which is entirely basaltic 
and may be the source of the lava. All round the light house 
there is a dense growth of Sorghumfulvum, Beauv., and it extends 
over the open ground to the edge of the forest. It is a tall not 
very stout grass attaining sometimes six to eight feet high and 
here makes the ground appear like a dried marsh. The panicles 
are of a rich brown colour and very oniainental. The species 
has not been hitherto recorded south of Kepj)el Bay, It is also 
found in tropical Asia, from Ceylon to the Archipelago and in 
South China and Japan. A closely allied genus — Chrgsopogoiiy 
covers all the alluvial flats further up the river, this is Ghri/sojwgon 
parvijlorus, Benth., a species very widely distributed from 
Carpentaria to Victoria. It is called here “scented grass on 
account of the peculiar smell emitted by the young flower heads 
when rubbed between the hands. It is not esteemed as a fodder 
plant. Bentham and Miu'ller say tliat it is probably found in 
India and New Caledonia. 

Another marked feature of the banks of the Burnett on the 
cleared ground is the abundanee of Fhpiolacea oefandra^ Linn., 
this is closely allied to an Aiimrican plant which has long been 
cultivated in Europe and is known as the Mexican Verbachina. 
It has established itself pretty extensively in the neighbourhood 
of Sydney and Melbourne, but I do not know that it has been 
recorded from any j)nrt of Queensland. On the sides of the 
Burnett it covers the (‘Imred volcanic ground very thickly in 
erect herbaceous plimts from four to six feet high. It may be as 
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well to mention that the dark purple berries of a kindred species 
or variety are used for a tincture which is much valued in 
America as a remedy for rheumatism, and was once a celebrated 
remedy for cancer. The root is an emetic and cathartic, and 
the young shoots when well boiled are eaten as a vegetable. In 
the West Indies the leaves are used like washing soap. 

Another weed which literally covers the land in fallow as 
closely as grass, but growing up into a tall straight thicket five 
or six feet high is a species of Erigeron {canademis or limfoUu«), 
It goes by the name of cobbler's peg, from the ready w'ay in 
which the erect fragments of old stems penetrate the shoes. 

The agricultural land is nearly always the cleared forest on the 
banks of the rivers and this is not upon the alluvial banks of the 
river so much as the red volcanic soil which follows the south 
bank of the Burnett in a belt varying in width from a few 
hundred yards to a mile. It has evidently come from a small 
rounded hill near the sea coast which is surrounded with frag- 
ments of scoriaceous lava. Usually the red soil is quite free from 
stone or scoria?, from which 1 suppose that the deposit is a thick 
flow of the volcanic mud which is always connected w'ith eruptions 
the forest is very dense and of the kind usually called scrub in 
Queensland near the coast. This scrub is mainly distinguished 
by the absence of that Australian aspect wdiich the presence of 
Eucalypts, Acacias, and Proteaccae wDuld give it. They are almost 
totally w^anting in these forests w'hieh are composed of se%"eral 
species of Eicm^ Harpullia Hillif II, jyendula^ DiplotjhttiM Cun* 
nin^Jiami, Cupania anacardioldeUy C. nemiglauca^ J)p$os^l<m 
Muelleri, I), rufum^ with here and there immense trees of 
Flindersia Oxleyana, Underneath these trees there is a tangled 
growth of brushwood, at least near the edge of the forest, but 
when one penetrates any distance where the growth of tall trees 
is very thick and the light obscure, the ground is encumbered 
with dead logs and the humus from decayed leaves wdiich only 
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supports fungi, lichens, mosses, and a few scattered ferns of 
which the most common are Fteris tremula and Adiantum 
hispidulum. The common grass is OpUsnieiim compo%iim. This 
I have found, I may say, universally diffused through these and 
similar forests. 

Mauy of the tallest trees are bound together by certain creepers 
which form vines or masses of leaves and flowers. The principal 
of these are Tecoma australis, and T, jasmlnoides. Clematis 
qlpcinoides, Rhipogonum album (a thorny climber of the lily tribe) 
Flagellaria indica, Emtrephus latifolius (the bulbs of this are 
excellent eating), Qeitonoplesium cymosum, Jasminum didymium, 
J. racemosum, J, Uneare. Other trees more or less common in 
the forests of the Burnett, are Marlea vifiensis the only species 
of the genus and order in Australia, but one which is found in all 
the forests of the coast and extending to New South Wales, 
Gardenia cliartacea, Oasfanospermum australe, ApnantJie philips 
pinensis, Canfhium lucidum, C. citriohatm, C, multi floras, Kihara 
macrophylla, are interspersed with many other species which were 
not in flower or otherwise indeterminable by me. The edge of 
the scrub has a thick growth of Buhus rostefolim which produces 
a small tasteless raspberry, and the growth of the weed Verbena 
homriensis is also very thick. I do not attempt to give an 
exhaustive list of species, as these forests are so rich, but I may 
remark that they are nearly tropical in character as the river is 
not more than 100 miles south of the tropical line. Sterculia.s 
or bottle-trees are not common. 

In those parts of the river from which the scrub recedes the 
usual Australian vegetation reappears. The banks are thickly 
lined with Melaleuca yenistifolia, a species very extensively dis- 
tributed through marshy places in New South Wales and 
Queensland, It sometimes forms a dense brushw ood as most 
species of tea-tree do in marshy situations. There is a brush of 
this kind on the north side of the river a little to the east of the 
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town. It is principally formed of the tea-tree and stunted trees 
of Ficus aspera, 

Near the ford on the north bank are some fine specimens of 
Hibiscus splende^ts a species not often met with out of the tropics 
though it appears occasionally in river scrubs on the east side of 
the range as far south as the Hastings River. It is a tall shrub 
about 25 feet high, with flowers of a beautiful rose colour. The 
anthers are arranged in a pyramidal form of dark crimson. There 
are five deep red round stigmas which produce a splendid effect 
Mr. Frazer the botanist who introduced it into England says of 
it, “ I consider this the king of all known Australian plants. I 
have seen it 22.} feet lifgh. The flowers measured nine inches 
across and were of a most delicate colour, literally covering the 
whole plant with pink and crimson.” How strange it is that we 
scarcely ever meet witli this species in private cultivation in 
Australia. 

Near this llihiscm there is rather a close growth of tluit 
singular Euphorbiaccous plant Fhyllanthus Ferdifiandi, a species 
which extends from Carpentaria to Port Jackson. It grows to a 
small <wee and in flowering time the blossoms tliougli small have 
a pretty effect. This is in the neighbourhood of where tlio forest 
has been cleared and its place is being rapidly filled up by a dense 
growth of Castanospermum atisfmJe^ Macaranga tanariuSy and 
Ctidrania javanensisy all of w'hich tend to form a dense thicket. 
Two introduced plants are also extremely common and thick. 
They are Asclepias curossavicay and Tagetes glanduUfera. The 
latter grows here to a height which I have never seen attained 
anywhere else. There are large thick Buccuhmt j)lants to be 
found ten feet in height. The species is of KSouth American 
origin, though generally called the African Marigold. It is 
spread as a w'eed also in New South Wales along the Hunter 
and Nepean Rivers. 

A few sections of cleared ground on the west side of the north 
township are now covered with a large Solamm which 1 suppose! 
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to be S. verhascifalium. It grows to a tall slenderly branched 
shrub with large leaves. It is indigenous in the neighbourhood, 
so that its spread is remarkable. 

In the more open gum forests on the bank of the river ‘Eucalyptm 
tereticomu is the most abundant. It is called the red gum here 
and is exactly like the red gum {E, rostratd), which lines all the 
rivers and creeks of South Australia and Victoria, and grows in 
so many inundated plains that it bears the name of flooded gum. 
The wood is of the same quality, and held in equal esteem. The 
only difference seems to be in the operculum or cap of the bud, 
which in E, rostrata has a small point or hollow' beak on the top, 
and this in E, tereticoniis becomes enormously prolonged into a 
curved horn. But on the banks of the Nogoa in Central Queens- 
land I gathered from the same tree buds which were like E, 
rostrata and E. tereficornis, Baron v. Mueller thinks that they 
are closely allied. E. acuminata^ Hook., was suppressed by 
Bentham as a species because of its being an intermediate variety; 
that is a form of E, ro^ttratay which approached E, tereticornis in 
the shape of the operculum. 

In the same locality we have rather numerous specimens of 
Oareya arhorea, I am not aware that this tree has ever been 
recorded so far to the south before. It is a very common tree in 
the open forests of the tropics. Bentham has doubts if this 
species can be considered as the same as G. arhorea of the Coro- 
mandel coast, the tlowers of which are sessile and the fruit 
globular. The Australian species arc all ovoid and the flower 
with a long pedicel. The blossom is seldom seen on the tree for 
as the bud opens the ring of stamens becomes detached and falls 
off as a graceful fringe to the ground. The blacks eat the seeds 
and I have heard it said tliat they roast and eat the fruit as w'ell. 
One peculiarity has not l>ecn noticed in this tree and that is the 
colour of the leaves. They are very often a brilliant crimson 
with every intermediate shade of yellow’, orange, and red, a few 
of the older leaves being a pale grey green. 
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I noticed here and tliere a few species of that beautiful member 
of the Boragine^g, riz. Corda myxa. It has dense clusters of a 
pale yellow or pink fruit which is as viscid as birdlime, but eaten 
sometimes by the children ; the flavor is not unpleasant. 

In the gum forests on the more open banks of the Burnett the 
trees are principally E, tereiicomhy Peinlostigma quadriloculare^ 
Tristania conferta^ Jacksoninscoparla^ and Melalet^ leucodendran. 
All these are \Gry abundant. Eucalgptm corgmhom is in thick 
sandy places when the undergrowth is of shrubby young plants 
or stunted plants of all the preceding species. Here also are found 
small saplings of llakea rohusta^ a most valuable as well as 
beautiful timber tree, which has been %vith the exception of the 
saplings entirely cleared ofE the ground. 

Wherever gravel from the river bed has been used along the 
railway as ballast, there is a rather thick growth of Se^hania 
4iculeata, The seeds of this plant are eaten by the natives. It 
gro^vs in all warm marshy places in Queensland. By many it is 
thought that this was the Nardoo which Burke and Wills thought 
came from the spores of a Marsilea, It is hard to suppose that 
any nourishment would be obtained from the spore cases of the 
latter plant or that the natives w'^ould use it. Besides this the 
spore-cases are so few in number. 

The Fungi noticed by me on the Burnett w ere not numerous, 
but I may mention having found very fine specimens of Hexagon 
crinigem, IV, on a dead trunk of a tree in the forest. The pileus 
is covered with a coarse growth of branched bristles. It was 
considered rare in Queensland and the specimens small, but I 
found 20 or 30 together all over four inches in diameter. The 
ground in the neighbourhood was as thickly strewm as it could be 
with dead shells of Helix Cunninghami and H Incei, 

A tree held in great estimation here and not uncommon in the 
forests, is the Myrtus gonoclada. The only drawback to it is that 
the timber is so small, and the wood too hard to be worked with 
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ordinary tools. But where small tough wood is required there is 
nothing like it. It seems to me excellently adapted for wood 
engraving. 

I must not pass over the occurrence of one‘ little plant, if it 
were only to warn collectors to avoid it and that is Tragia Nova 
Jlollandia, which like most species of the genus has very 
annoying stinging properties like the common nettle. I mention 
this as its stinging has been called in question by Dallachy. It 
belongs to the Euphorhiacea and is a twining herb with small 
leaves not easily noticed until its sting is felt. The species is 
widely spread and very abundant in the scrubs. With it is 
associated another Euphorbiaceous plant Mallotus claoxyloiJes^ 
Avhich gives such a peculiar smell to all the forests of the eastern 
waters, from the Endeavour River in North Queensland to the 
Richmond River in New South Wales. Malloim philippinem 'u 
is as abundant and extends to South China. The latter however 
extends a good distance into the interior iindifar from forest scrubs. 

Entada acamJem or the large Queensland beau does not come 
so far south as the Burnett River, nor Abrus precatorim with its 
beautiful scarlet seeds. But in place of them we have a twdiier with 
beautiful blue seeds, Ehgncoaia Cunninghami, This plant only 
differs from the South American, It. phaaeoloides in having a large 
blue instead of a .scarlet spot round the hilum. It is often seen 
twining around Zanthoxglum hrachgacanthum, I mention wdtli 
regard to this latter species that it is described as a slender tree, 
but on the Burnett the trunk is thick and the tree large, being 
very conspicuous for the stout conical thonis with which it is 
covered, 

ReMvVBks oe some Ent vrxTiLE Shells of New South Wales. 
Bt J. Bkazieh, C.M.Z.S., &c, 

A few days ago 1 received a small parcel of Fluviatile Shells 
from Mr. C. S. Wilkinson, Govemmout Geologist for identifica- 
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tioH, the specimens having been collected by Mr. E. G. Vickery, 
District Surveyor of the Mining Department ; below I append 
list of species. 

1. Melania oncoides. 

Melania oncoides^ Teiiison- Woods, Proc. Linn. Soc., N.S.W., 
Vol. III., p. 5, 1878. 

Hah. Sturts Depot, Glen River, County Evelyn, also Darling 
River near Wilcaniiia {E. O. Vickerij). Creeks near Bourke, 
Darling River (James liamsaij). 

Owing to the very dried up state of the rivers and creeks for 
some months past, many of the specimens have become (luitc 
denuded of the periostracum ; the specimens that have lain in 
the baked mud and not exposed to the sun’s rays retain the 
periostracum ; it is evidently a very common species in the wet 
season. The type specimens in the Au.stralian Museum are dead. 

2. PaLUDINA SlULINEATA. 

Ealudina sublineata, Conrad, Proc. Acad. Nat. St*., Philad., p. 
11, 1850, American Journ, Conch., Vol. II., p. 70, pi. 1, tig, 8, 
1866. 

Hah. Darling River, near Wilcannia, Stui’t’s Depot, Glen 
River, County Evelyn G. Ilcke?y). Darling River, Austnilia 
(Conrad). 

This species is easily determined by its very fine revolving lines 
being closely arranged, but so minute as to be invisible without the 
aid of a lens, very largo specimens scarcely show it even with the 
lens. ^ 

Specimens from Sturt’s Depot, Glen River, measure in Alt. 
28 ; breadth, greatest, 22 ; least 20 mill. ; small specimens from 
same place, Alt. 10 ; breadth, greatest, 9 ; least 7 mill. Darling 
River specimens, largest Alt. ; breadth, greatest, 19; least 
15 mill.; next size specimens, Alt. 16; breadth, greatest 16; 
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least 12 mill. ; smallest specimens, Alt. 14 ; breadth, greatest 12 ; 
least 10 mill. 

3. Puts A Newcomb r. 

Fhi/aa newcomhi^ Adams & An gas, Proc. Zool. 8oc., p. 416, 
1863 ; Eeeve, Conch. Icon., pi. iii., sp. 21. 

Kah. Sturt’s Depot, Glen Eiver, County of Evelyn, New 
South Wales {E, G. Vickery), Mount Margaret, Central 
Australia (F. G. Waterhouse). 

The type specimens were obtained during Stuart's Exploration 
of Australia in 1861 — 1862. 

4. U^flO NoV.B ll0LLANi)l-i:. ? 

Uuio Xovm Holla Gray, Proc. Zool. Soc., p. 57, 1834. 
Hah. Darling Eiver, New South Wales {E. G. Tickery). 

What I have before me for identification is three-quarters of 
a valve of a very thick species bleached perfectly white, scaling 
off in flakes with the point of a knife and showing nothing but a 
pearly nacre ; until a few good examples turn up my identification 
is doubtful. 

5. AlASMODOX STl^AKTfr, 

Uuio {AUuinodon) stuarti^ Adams & Angas, Proc. Zool. 8oc., 
p. 417, 1863. Eeeve, Conch. Icon. pi. 54, sp. 279, 1866, Amdon 
Stu.(rfi, Sow’crby in Eeeve’s Conch, Icon., pi. 34, sp. 136, 1870. , 

Hal). A\rittabrinna (b-eek, Sturt No. 7 Eiver, County Tongo- 
woke, Albert District, New South Wales (E. G. Vickery). 
Lagoons, Mount Margaret, Central Australia (JP. G. Waterhouse). 

6. CORBICULA NebEANEXSIS. 

Cyelas HepeanemU^ Lesson, Voy. Coq., Vol. 2, p. 428, pi. 13, 
fig. 14, 1830. 
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Hab^ Darling Biver near Wilcannia {E. G, Vickery) . Nepean 
Biver (Lesson), 

This is about one of tbe commonest Fresh Abater bivalves we 
have, it is found in nearly every river and small stream in New 
South Wales. One specimen and two valves were obtained by 
Mr. Vickery. 


Notes on the Zoology of Loud Howe's Island. 

By E. P. Bamsay, F.L.S., Curator of the Avstraltan 

Musevm. 

The Zoology of Lord Howe’s Island has always been looked 
upon with considerable interest by Naturalists. The fauna 
blending as it were, types of two distinct Zoological Provinces, 
the Australian and New Zealand Regions. The attention of 
some of our early Naturalists w^as drawn to this Island by finding 
there, the now extinct “ White Gallinule,” then called (Fulica 
alba), but which proves to be a species of Notornis. This bird 
appears to have been first mentioned by Callain in 1783 and 
afterwards in “Philipp’s A'oyag© to Botany Bay,” 1789, p. 160, 
and again under the name of Gall inula alba, by AVhite, in his 
“ Voyage to New South AVales,” 1790, p. 238. Further notices 
of this bird will be found in Herr von Pelzeln’s Paper, in the 
“ Ibis” 1871, p, 44 ; where its relation to the genus ATo/orwiV was 
first pointed out, a good figure of it also will be found, in the 
“Ibis,” 1873, pi. X. 

During the last three years 1 have made every exertion through 
the settlers on the island, to ascertain if this bird still exists 
there, but without effect. On one occasion “ Bed bills ” w'er© 
reported to me by Capt. Armstrong as having been seen on tbe 
hill side, but on my correspondent sending there nothing was 
heard or seen of them. The only other large land bird known, 
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and which still exists on the island, is the Wood Hen” — 
Ocijilromm st/lvesiris and of which I have recently seen specimens, 
hut this species also is fast becoming extinct, being easily 
captured or killed. One pigeon only is now found — Chalcohapa 
chrifsochlora. Although numerous large birds of this family were 
formerly said to exist there. 

There seem to be no indigenous four footed Mammals, I 
have heard of a Mm, but as yet none have come to hand ; and 
two small Bats of the genus Seoiophillm are all I have seen of the 
order Cheiroptera. 

Among some Geological specimens received from Mr. Berry, 
who has, I believe, recently returned from the Island ; I found 
a portion of the pelvis of a Turtle, the fossil was much water- 
worn and encrusted with carbonate of lime, upon my making 
this known, further search was made by other parties and I 
believe other bones found, which I regret I did not see before 
they left the colony. I believe the bone above referred to will 
prove to belong to a large sea turtle, but from the only fragment 
1 have seen it w ould be very risky to draw any definite conclusions 
respecting its genus. One Gecko, Gehpra ocean tea, is all I have 
seen of the lleptilia. 

I append a list of the Birds of the Island from which it will 
be seen how closely its avifauna approaches that of New South 
Wales on the one hand, and in two important particulars, that 
of the New Zealand region on the other. Tlie genera found in the 
New Zealand Kegion and not in the Australian, are Notorjiis, 
OcyJromm, Aphniff, Mevnia ; all the other genera are re[)rescatcd 
in New' South Wales by the same or allietl species ; there being 
of the whole avifauna only 9 species as far as is at present known, 
* ])eculiar to the Island, the names of these are printed in larger 
type. 
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N«w N, 8. 

Zbaland. Walks. 

^ List of Birds found on Lord Howe’s Isld. 

*s 


1. 

Meeula vinitjncta, Gould 

# 





2. 

APLONrs FUSCUS, Gould, 

* 





3. 

Myiagra pluinbea, Vig. ^ Ilorsf 




# 

# 

4. 

liurpinURA CERViNA, Bamsag, 

# 

# 


# 


5. 

Geevgone insulaeis, Bammg 

# 

# 




6. 

Pachycephala rufiventris, Lath 




# 

# 

7. 

Pachycephala gutturalis, Lath 




# 

# 

8. 

ZoSTKEOPS STUENUFS, Gould 

* 

# 


# 


9. 

ZoSTEEOPS TEPHROPLEURUS, Gould. ... 

« 



# 


10. 

Ciu'uliis flabelliforrnis, Lath 


# 


# 

# 

11. 

Chalcites lucid us, Gml 


# 

# 

# 

* 

12. 

Eiirystomus pacific us 


# 

# 

# 

# 

13. 

Strepeea CHiSHALis, Sharj)e 

* 



# 


14. 

Halcyon vagans, Zm* 


# 

# 

# 


15. 

Niii-'X l)oobook, Lath 


# 


# 

# 

*1G. 

Hali.ister sphcnurus, Vieill 




# 

* 

♦17. 

Haliaetu.s leucogastcr, Lath 




« 

# 

18. 

Clialcophaps chrysocblora. ... 




# 

« 

19. 

Hypotaenidia australis, FehlnX 


* 

m 

# ' 

# 

20. 

OcYDEOMUs sYLVESTRis, Sclater 

* 

# 




#21. 

Porphyrio, melanotus 


# 

m 

# 

# 

22. 

XoTOENis alba, White 

# 

# 




23. 

Nyctieorax ealedonieus, Lath 


* 

# 

* 

# 

24. 

Ardetta rninuta, Lmn 


« 

* 

« 

• 

♦25. 

Anas siiperciliosa, Gmel 


# 

* 

« 

# 

2(5. 

Cinclus interpres, Linn 


* 

« 

• 

« 

27. 

.^gialitis (bicinctus juv 


# 

« 

# 

• 

28. 

Charadrius xanthocheilus, Gould 


# 

# 

# 

# 

29. 

Lirnosa nropygialis, Gould. 


# 

# 

# 

# 


{This ift Mallwt pBcioralii^ of Gould*8 Bds, Auftt. 
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I 1 

J* List of Birds found on Lord Howe’s Isld. J 

1 1 

55 fjt- 

80. Anous cinereus, Goidd 

Bl. Anous stolidus, Lath 

32. Onychoprion fuliginosa, Gmel 

33. PhiPtoii phoDiiicuruH, Gml 

34. Proeellaria sp 


Nkw N. S. 
ZBA.LA.2rD. WaLXS. 



# « 

« « 
* » 


On consulting the table it will be seen that, as I remarlved 
before, 0 species only are peculiar to the Island ; and when we 
know^ more about the adjacent islands, Xorfolk and Philipp 
Islands, it will probably be found tliat some of these inhabit also 
those Islands. Of the New Zealand region, although there is 
only one species represented, of the important New* Zealand 
genera Xotoniis 'aiiA On/dromm, these, being bird.sof most limited 
flight form a very important link. iSome stress might be laid on 
the occurrence of an Aplonis (A.fuscus), for it is only in the 
most northern pai*t of Australia that the allied genus — Calornis 
is found, and that species (O. metalicn) has evidently migrated 
from the Malayan region, so that the genus AjdonU can hardly 
be said to be Australian, the great stronghold of the genus being 
the Fiji, and New llebricleH Islands, but it is also found on the 
Fea<l Islands, {Aploni^ feadensis), the Solomons and South East 
portion of New Guinea (A. cuntoroidrs) besides other islands in 
the Piieifie. 


The genus ACeruhi is found throughout most of the islands of 
the Pacific, each group having one or more jicculiar species or 
varieties, it extends from New* Caledonia over the Fiji, Sandwich 
and New Hebrides Islands, and recently I liave received infor- 
mation of a Memln inhabiting the Solomon Islands. It is some- 
what remarkable that while the genus Merula is found so close 
to Australia as on Lord Howe's Island, no species of the genus 
has been recorded from the mainland, and from the close affinity 
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of its fauna to that of New South Wales one would certainly 
expect to find some trace of the genus left, but in all probability 
the islands are the remains of a sunken Continent which had 
never been connected with Australia. 

It may be worthy of notice that 21 out of the 82 genera found 
on Lord Howe’s Island have also representatives in New Zealand 
and there is not one genus peculiar to the Island; moreover it 
must be remembered that, Norfolk and Philipp Islands, not so 
far off, were inhabited by a genus of Parrot {Nestor) now strictly 
New Zealand.* 

Of New South AV’^ales species we find no less than 21 out of 
31, and some of these are birds of weak flight, such as Fachg- 
cephala riijh'vntis^ F. gtifiuralis^ Mgiagra pJumhea, The occurrence 
of a Strepera tliere, a strietJg AmfraJian genus is important. 

The genera Gen/gone and Fseudogerggone are found in New 
Caledonia, New Zealand, and as far North as New Guinea, the 
great stronghold of the genus is New Guinea and Australia. 
lihipiilura, Fachgcephaln and Zosterops are found all through the 
8. 8. Islands and New Guinea as well as Australia, the genera 
Cuculus, Chalcites^ EurgstomuSy Halcgotiy NinoXy Haliastury 
JlaJiaetuSy llypotw^nidea ^ NgcticoraXy Ardetta, Cinclus. Limosoy 
AnouSy Fh(stony and FroceUarifty are found throughout the greater 
portion of the Southern, and some of them also in the Northern 
Ilemisphere.f 

Since the above w^as wTitten, one of the cm])h)yees of the 
Museum has returned from a visit to liord Howe's Island made 
on behalf of the Trustees, bringiiig with him a most interesting 
collection on w hich T shall offer a few remarks in an early number 
of this journal. 

*l am glad to aay re ha?e ittll in the Muaemn, a apeciumn of the now 
extinct Philipp Inland Parrot, Nestor prodttetm, 

fUeported only, at yet I hero not any tpeeimena of (hern. 
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NOTES AND EXHIBITS. 

Dr. Cox exhibited specimens of a moth of the family Lithosiada?, 
which he stated had made its appearance on the 20th February, 
in enormous numbers, at his residence in Hunter Street. 

The Hon. William Macleay exhibited a very peculiar species 
of fungus, which had been found growing in a tank at Ash field, 
pendent from dry bricks. 

Dr. Cox exhibited copies of “AVhiteV Voyage to New South 
Wales, 1790,” and “Philipps’ Voyage.” 

Mr. Brazier exhibited, on behalf of Mr. Bailey, of Melbourne, 
Victoria, a reversed specimen of Triton qnoi/i^ Keeve ; also 
Bnlimm loyaltyemis^ from Mare, Loyalty Islands. 

Mr. Kamsay exhibited specimens of silicifiedrock with tertiary 
leaves and porphyritic granite, received from Mr. Steel. The 
specimens were found near the mouth of the Sichmond River. 

Professor Stephens exhibited two species of fossil land shells, 
a Bulimm and HelLv from Kent's Group, Bass’ Straits. 


AVEDNESDAY, 29tu MARCH, 1882. 


The President J. C. Cox, M.D., F.L.S., iStc., in the Chair. 

MEMBERS ELECTED. 

The Bov. James Kennedy, St. Leonards. 

Alex. G. Ralston, B.A., Ashfiold. 

D. H, Campbell, Esq., Cunningham Plains. 

John Clark, Esq., Murrumbidgee. 

The Bevd, C. Kalchbreimer, of Wallendorf, Hungary, and 
William Mitten, A. L.S,, Sussex, England, were elected Corres- 
ponding Members. 
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BOXATIONS. 

From the Field Naturalists’ Club of Victoria, Southern 
Science Record,” Nos. 1 to 13, and toI. ii., No. 2. 

‘‘Memoires de laSociete Natioiiale des Sciences Naturelles et 
MathJ^matiques de Cherbourg, Tome xxii., ct Catalogue de la 
Bibliotheque, Premiere Partie.” From the Society. 

From the Linneaii Society, London — ‘‘Journal of Botany, 
Nos. 109 to 113 : Zoolog}% Nos. 84 and 85 : List of Members 
and Council. 

From the Museum of Comparative Zoology at Harvard College, 
Cambridge Mass., “ Bulletin, vol. ix.. Nos. 1 to 5 ; also “ Annual 
Report of the Curator.” 

“ Jahresbericht des Vereins fiir Naturvvissenschaft in 
Braunschweig fiir das Gesehaftsjahr, 1880 81.” From the Society. 

“ Annual Report of the School of Mines, Ballarat, for the 
year 1881.” From the Hirectors, 

Journal and Proceedings of the Royal Society of Tasmania 
for 1880. From the Society. 

New Catalogue of the Public Library of Vietoriii, vols. 1 and 2 
complete. From the Trustees. 

Proceedings and Report of the Royal Society of London, 
Nos. 206 to 213. From the Society, 

Transactions, Proceeding, and Report of the Royal Society of 
South Australia, vol. iv., 1880“82. From the Society. 

From the Rev. J. E. Tenison- Woods, F.G.S., &(\ : “(Euvres 
d’ Histoire Naturelle ct de Philosophilc de Charles Bonnet,” 
tomes 1 a 8, 4to, 1879 a 1783 ; ‘‘Astronomical and Meteoro- 
logical Observations made during the year 1874, at the United 
States Naval Observatory” ; ” Donnegan’s Greek Lexicon.” 
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Ox A KEW Species op STOMOPiiEirsTES axd a xew Variety of 
Hippokoe tarteoata. 

By THE Eev. J. E, Te.visox-Woods, F.O.S., E.L.S,, &c. 
[Plates VI. and VII.] 

Hitherto there has been only one species of Stomopnemtes 
known, and I formerly believed our Australian species to be 
identical with it. Und3r this impression 1 classified the only 
specimen I had ever seen a.s Sioinopneustes vnriolaris, Lamark. 
8ee Proceedings Linnean Society, N. 8. Wales, Vol. 2 (1877-78), 
p. 15(5. In Vol. 5 of the same Proceedings I gave ray reasons 
for regarding the species as distinct (see p. 198), and distinguished 
it by the name of S, airapiirpurea. T there stated that it is very 
coramni on the N.E, coast within the tropics. I now figure the 
species and give the following diagnosis: — 

Stomopxeustes ATBAPrRPVHEA, w. Plate 6. 

Test circular or obscurely pentangular, in large and old 
specimens eccentric, of a pale brownish pink color with darker 
purple stains. Poriferous zone slightly undulating, rather 
narrow, the inner or third row on each line separated by a lino 
of secondary tubercles. Ambulacral and interambulacral areas 
thickly covered with primary, secondary, and miliary tubercles, 
the latter arranged in rings around the primaries. Ambulacral 
area with two rows of primary tubercles, bordered on each side 
by a row of secondaries, which alternate ii^ size, being larger 
when they are opposite spaces between the primaries, and smaller 
when they are beside them. In the middle of the area there is a 
deep undulating groove bordered by a lino of miliaries. This 
groove is continuous from the anal system to the actinosome. 
Interambulacral area with two rows of primary tubercles with 
irregularly scattered secondaries, the prhmrie^ heintf gUphtlp 
smaller than those of the A, areas. Mammary bosses hemispherical 
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and somewhat depressed, enamelled. 8crobicular area large, 
elevated, Actinal surface flattening suddenly and conspicuously 
from the ambitus, and the tubercles thereon nearly uniform and 
gradually diminishing in size and number to the actinosome, 
which is of medium size, with the notchen broad and rather deep. 
Auricles small, arch complete with a square summit and a 
eomewhat oral or perfectly round foramen. Lantern tall, arches 
stout, and solid, teeth narrow, rather loiig, acute. Ami system 
small pentagonal. Grenital plates, large, irregularly quadrate, 
with the pore large, subcentral or a tendency towards the outer 
edge. Ocular plates small subquadrate. Both kind of plates 
with secondary and miliary tubercles. Madreporic body large, 
somewhat elevated, broadly heart-shaped, pore quite on the outer 
edge, with scattered miliaries. Inner plates numerous, decreasing 
in size to an eccentric depression. Spines numerous : of almost 
black purple color, blunt, slender, but somewhat swollen in the 
centre, very finely grooved longitudinally. Miliary ring con- 
spicuous but of uniform color. The secondary and miliary spines 
cylindrical. 

The differences between this species and S, varioJaris are: 
1. The size, it being twice and a half times larger. 2. The color. 
3. The disposition of the tubercles. 4. The size of the anal 
system. 5. The form of the genital, ocular, and madrefomi 
plates. 0. Actinal cuts. 7. The groove, which is less waved. 
I have in this diagnosis marked the special differences in italics. 
In page 198, Vol. v., Lin. Soc, N. S. Wales Proc., the specific 
name is misspelt atropurpurea, 

llrppoxoE VARiEOATA, Leshc, var. alba nobis, Plate 7. 

I here figure a small and very interesting variety of this most 
variable species, in which the spines are small and slender, and 
the color white, with the test a rose pink. Usually in the tropics 
the color is pale violet almost approaching blue. In Sydney, 
if we are to regard the species as the same, the size is very much 
larger, and the test a deep purple brown. 
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On vabiods deposits of Fossil Plants in Queensland. 

By THE Bev. J. E. Tenison- Woods, P.G.S., F.L.S., &c. 

Attention has been called at various times and by different 
Geologists to the carbonac‘eous deposits and the included plant 
remains in Queensland, They have generally been referred to 
two horizons, namely the Newcastle series and those of the so- 
called Mesozoic carbonaceous formations as seen in the Ipswich 
coal beds, the Clarence River series, and those of J erusalcm in 
Tasmania. The Newcastle series are found at the Bowen River 
coal beds in Queensland in the upper or freshwater series. The 
middle or marine scries are also found at Bowtd, and in the coal 
beds of the Dawson River, These are in Lat. 23° and were in 
1841, discovered by Leichhardt. All these formations are 
characterized by certain fossils, such as Olossopteris Browniana 
in the lower formation and ThiniifehUa odontopteroidez in the 
upper or Mesozoic. 

In addition to these deposits I have to chronicle the following : 

1. Coal beds in Cooktown \vith plant remains the only ones of 
which I could be certain were leaves of Phyllotlieca {indica ?), 
This plant which is referred to the Equisetre is found in both the 
upper and lower formations. It has also a wide range, being 
found in the Coal formation of India, Africa, and Europe. 

2. Coal beds on the Central Railway about 130 miles west of 
Rockhampton. The coal is bad and full of sulphur. None of 
the plant remains could be identified. 

3. Coal beds on the Burnett River. Five seams of very jet- 
like coal have been discovered on the Burnett at about 24 miles 
from the coast. I visited them shortly after their discovery. I 
venture to think that other valuable seams will be found in the 
neighbourhood. The plant remains were leaves of Phylhthcca 
{iddica f)y ZeugophyUitez elongatm, and probably Thinnfeldia 
odaiitopferoidez. Further down the river there is an exposed section 
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wMoli I did not see. But fossil plants were brought to me with 
impressions of a Sphenopteris which I do not think has been 
described. The whole of these beds and those of Ipswich are 
distinguished by fossil impressions of a very broad and long leaf 
with parallel veins and no distinct mid rib. At present I do not 
attempt to refer it to any order. 

4. Burrum Eiver coal beds. These arc about 30 miles south 
of those on the Burnett Eiver or half way between Bundaberg 
and Maryborough. There are several seams. The coal is much 
like that of the Burnett and inclined at the same angle, but their 
relative positions have not been ascertained. I recognized some 
long narrow leaves with parallel veins amongst the plant iim 
pressions, and something like Zeujophyllites clonyatua. Mr. A, 
C. Grregory informs me that he found Glossopteria amongst the 
plant impressions, but the shale was so friable that it fell to 
pieces and the impressions were destroyed. 

5. Eosewood Station about 25 miles west of Eockhampton. 
This is a formation of sandstone and a grit of fine waterworii 
gravel. There is no trace of coal or even dark coloured shale 
yet every fragment of stone is covered with plant impressions in 
the most beautiful state of preservation. There seems to be but 
one or two species amongst them all. One is the broad leaved 
plant with parallel veins already referred to. The other a fern 
much like one found in abundance in the Clifton coal seam on 
the Darling Downs. All the fossils are more or less stained with 
per-oxide of iron. A more detailed account of this interesting 
formation will be given on a future occasion. 

G. The Clifton coal seam, on the Darling Downs, about half- 
way between Toowoomba and Warwick. 1 have never seen a 
good collection of fossils from this place, and as the workings 
are now abandoned 1 could not obtain any on the spot. The 
only ferns I saw were as just mentioned, a form which is very 
like the one so common at Eosewood. 
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7. Coal beds near Peak Mountain, near the Fassifern line of 
railway, and about 20 miles from Ipswich. This is an outcrop, 
which has been cut through by a volcanic dyke and destroyed. 
There are many remains of fossil plants and much Siderite, The 
fossils are of a dark ferruginous color without any carbonaceous 
matter. The ferns were extremely like Rhacopteris, but await 
examination. If they belong to that genus, this would indicate 
a much lower horizon than any beds hitherto found in Queensland. 

8. Plant beds in the Rosewood Scrub, about 10 miles from 
Ipswich. These appear to be quite unconnected with any coal 
formation, and I should say are of tertiary age. They consist 
of fragments of palms, and other endogenous plants, with a few 
ferns. They arc imbedded in an extremely hard sillco-ferruginous 
cement. I have not visited the locality, but from the abundance 
of the fossils brought to me, it must be an extensive and rich 
deposit. 

9. Plant beds on the Darling Downs, near Toowoomba. This 
deposit is sornewliat like that last mentioned, except that ferns 
are more abundant. 1 should think it was older. The cement 
is much more ferruginous and of a darker color, probably 
including a good deal of carbonaceous matter. I have not 
visited this locality. The specimens came from some portions 
of the volcanic rocks of the Darling Downs, and probably they 
have been entombed under some ash bed or basaltic overflow. 

The vvliole ot these different deposits have afforded me an 
extremely rich collection of vegetable remains, wliich are now 
under examination. 1 have refraine<l from speaking positively 
of the characters of any species until the specimens have 
undergone the most careful comparisons and revision. As far 
as I have gone 1 am inclined to the belief that no very clear line 
of separation can be made between the coal beds of iN^ewcaatle 
and Queensland. They are I believe the lower and upper 
members of one immense formation, extending over a long period 

a 
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of geologic time. At present the Newcastle beds are regarded 
as Paleozoic, and the Ipswich beds as mesozoic. I cannot find 
any such clearly marked distinction. Many fossils are common 
to both deposits. The Ipswich coals are very rich in fossils, 
more rich and in better preservation than those of Newcastle. 
Tet strangely enough only seven species are recorded. On such 
slender materials it was hardly to bo expected that satisfactory 
and final conclusions could be arrived at. Dr. Feistmanters 
careful work has cleared the way, and made the work much more 
easy to local paleontologists. His complete figures and the 
number of them leaves nothing ambiguous or unsatisfactory. 
All Australian geologists will owe him a debt of gratitude, for 
his industry and zeal in the cause of our coal floras. 


Hecord of nkw localities of Polynksi w Mosses, with 

DESClirPTIONS OF SOME HITHERTO UNDEFI^VKU 81 ‘KCIKS. 

By Wtlltaai Mitten, F.L.S. 

[When lately, on iny request, the leading British Bryologist, 
Mr. AV. Mitten, was induced to write a list of all krunva 
Australian Mosses, be noted also a numlxu* of l\)lyru;‘sian 
species, new either for science or for localities. Tlu^st^ valuable 
manuscripts being placed unreservedly at my disposal, 1 b(‘g now 
on his behalf to offer the Polynesian portion of lus notes to tlu' 
Limiean Society of New* South W ales. As Port Jackson is that 
harbour in Australia from which (*omin unications with the South 
Sea Islands most extensively proceed, it will be easitu* for the 
Sydney Naturalists than for others, to sec these searches for 
mosses followed up. The large bryologic colh'ctioim formed by 
the Pev. Th. Powell in Samoa, and elaborated likewise by Mr. 
Mitten, lead us to anticipate that great riches of these kinds 
might also be gathered yet in many others of the island groups 
of the Pacific Ocean. The several mosses now^ recorded from 
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the collections of Mr. Strange, have a melancholy interest, as 
emanating from a Naturalist, whose home was in the metropolis 
of New South Wales, and whose last exploit terminated in the 
greatest of sadness. — Feud, von Mueller.] 

OcTOBLEPHARUM, IledwUJ. 

O. sanctum^ llampe. 

Aneitum, Milne. 

Syrriiopodox, Sclicsgrichen. 

S. tenellum, C. Muell, in Bot. Zcist., 1857, 777. 

Isle of Pines, Cuming. 

S. alho-vaginattm^ Sehw. 

Isle of Pines, Strange. 

TiiVRTDirM, Mitten, 

TJl stibfascicuhtium, llampe, (Codorioblepharum) in Linnaja, 
187(5, 303, 

Tuo-Kuro Island. 


Calym PERES, Briilcl. 

C. Tnitensisy Sullivant, in Amer. Expl. Exp., t. 4 (Syrrhopodon). 
Aneitum, Milne. 

Leiostoma, Mitten, 

L, hracltgpodium^ C, Mueller. 

Ise of Pines. 

L, Tongeme^ Sull., in Amcr. Expl. Exp. t. 5. 

Isle of Pines (also Howe’s Island). 

Buizooonium, JBndcl. 
fPgrrliohryum, Mitt.) 
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JRh, Betosim, Mitt., in Seem. FI. Yict,, 881. 

Aneitum. 

Ehacopilvm, Bridel. 
i?7/. spectabiley Eeinward & Iloriisctucli. 

Owen Stanley’s Eange, New Guinea; Eev. J. Chalmers. 

nil. convolufacetm, C. Muell. 

Isle of Pines ; Strange (also Australia). 

DrsTfcuoPHYLLi M, Dozif. 4* Molkenhrr, 
f MiuiailelphuHy C, Mueller). 

2>. enpiUaiumy Mitten. 

Caulis gracilis ruber ; folia luteralia patula oblongo-ovalia, 
intermedia breviora. omnia flexuosa et apice in pilum tenuem 
acuminata, ncu’vo teiiui medio evanido ad inarginem anguste 
limbata, integerriinn, ecllulis parvis rotundis pellucidis areolata. 
Aneitum, Strange, 

D. cmpithito simile. 

Spin I DENS, Sven nh Esenheck. 

Sp.flcfgeUosuHy Schimper, in Nov. Act. 88, t. I. 

Aneitum, Milne ; Isle of Pines, Strange. 

OKDicr.ADU'M, Mitten. 

O. piupurat urn, Mitt., in Seem. M. Vit. 898. 

Aneitum, Milne. 

Endotbtchei.la, V, Mueller. 

E. Campbell iaiiay Ilampe. 

Aneitum, F. A. Campbell. 
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^ulcJiray Mitten. 

liami simplices ; folia dense inserta, compressu lateralia 
paten tia, oblongo-laiiceolata, concava, pluries plicata, apice 
excavata, acumine curvato terminata, ad margines superiores 
sen’ulata, iiervis binis brevibus prsBdita, cellulis angustis elongatis 
areolata; periehaetialia parva, erecta, ad apicem subito brevi- 
apiculata ; theca in pcdunculo ajquilongo inclinata, ovali- 
cylindracea, operculum brevi-rostratum. 

Owen Stanley’s Range, New Guinea, Rev. J. Chalmers. 

Rami centim. longi cum foliis 7 min. lati. Polia nitida. 

Braithwaitea, Lindherg. 

( Dendro- Leskea, Hampe. ) 

Br, arborescent, Mitten. 

Aneitum, Milne. 

PoROTRlcltUM, B ridel. 

(Leiopligllum, C. Muell.) 

P. dendroides, Hook, Musci exot. t. Ixix., sub Neckcra. P. inter- 
medium, Augstroem in Hedwigia, 1875, 61 (Omalia). 

Isle of Pines, Strange. 

Tiiamxium, Schimper. 

Th. Jneitense, Mitt, in Seem. PI. Vit., 397. 

Aneitum, Milne. 

Rhaphidorehynchum, Schimper. 

Bh. contiguum, J, Hook. & Wils. in FI. Tasm., ii., 213. Bh. sub- 
homotmllum, C. Muell. in Bot. Zeit., 1857, 781. 

Isle of Pines, Milne, Strange. 

Mh, Borbonieum, Belanger. 

Isle of Pines, Strange. 
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Acanthocladium, Mitten, 

{Acanthodiumy Mitt., olim.) 

Ac, Btmngeiy Mitt. & F. v. M. 

Folia (e medio caulis primaris) ovata, subulato-acuminata ; 
ramea ovato-lanceolata, margine superne serrulata, cellulis 
oblongis areolata ; seta biuncialis ; theca arcuata, inclinata, 
oblonga, subhorizontalis. 

Isle of Pines, Strange. 

A, trimegisto similis. Color stramineus, hand nitens. 

Ac. pedunculatum. Mitten. 

Folia (e caulis primaris medio) ovato-lanceolata ; subulato- 
angustata, subintegerrima ; ramea compressa, nitida, oblongo- 
lanceolata, apice obtusiuscula, marginibus superioribus acute 
denticulata, cellulis elongatis areolata ; porichietiura subbasilare, 
foliifl erectifl longe angustissimequo attenuatis formatum; 
pedunculuB fere triuncialis ; theca ovalis, subspqualis, nutans, 

Aneitum, Milne. 

A, rigido simillimum. 

Entodon, C, Mueller. 

E. pallidum, Mitt., in Seem, FI. Vit. 398. 

Isle of Pines ; Milne, Strange. 

E. Aneiteme, Mitten. 

Folia ovata vel ovato-lanceolata in apicibus ramorum apertis. 
Aneitum ; Milne. 


IsoPTEBYGiTTM, Mitten, 

1$, Buhmicrothecum, C. Muell., in Bot. Zeit., 1857, 781. 
Isle of Pines ; Cuming. 
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Ectbopothecium, Mitten. 

E. Sandwichense, Hooker. 

Isle of Pines, Strange. 

Hypnodendbok, C. Mueller. 

H. Milneiy Mitt., in Seem. FI. Vit. 401. 

Aneitum, Milne. 

IL rigidum^ Mitt., in Seem. PL Vit. 401. 

Aneiturn, Milne. 

H. paUnewm^ Mitten. 

Stip(‘s ratlicellis fuscis brevibus obtectus, ramis approximatis 
piimato divisis coinatn rotundatam formans ; folia stipitis ad 
basim aurieulata, hastata, sensim lanciformi acuminata, nerro 
tenui excurrento pnedita, margine auricularum crenulata, apicem 
versus subiutegerrima j folia ramea ovato-lanceolata, ncrvo tenui 
percursa, margine serrulata, cellulis elongatis angustis areolata. 

Statura adspertuque H, fueco-mucronati\ (C. Muell. in Bot. 
Zeit. 18G2). Stipes uncialis. Diametrus com® circiter -J-l 
uncialis. 

H. Ghalmerati^ Mitten, 

Stipes eradiculosuH, foliis appressis lanceolate subulatis tenui 
nervatis, margine remote serrulatis obtectus ; rami recti curvati 
quo simplices divisive in comam densam dispositi ; folia compressa; 
latcralia patentia, parum majoni ovata, acuta, nervo dorso dentate 
percursa, margine dcnticulata^ cellulis elongatis areolata. 

Owen Stanley’s Kange, New Gruinea; Bev. J, Chalmers. 

Stipes biuncialis j coma unciam sesque unciamve lata. Color 
pallide fusco-viridis. 
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Thuidium, Schmper. 

Th. Camphellianum, Hainpe. 

New Hebrides, F. A. (Campbell. 

Dawson lA, R. Brown. 

B. superha^ Greville. 

Owen Stanley’s Eange, New' G-uinea, Rev. J. Chalmers. 

[These have not yet been obtained in fruit ; the foliage seems 
slightly different from that of the typical Australian species ; 
hence I had distributed this grand moss as D. Papuana , — 
F.V.M.] 


DEFiNixroNs OF SOME NEW Austbalian FrN(i r. 

Bv THE Rev. C, Kalchbbennek. 

Agaricm (Lepiota) rlnjtipeltdi F. v. Mueller. 

Pileo cai noso, ovato-campanulato, priiuiim umbrino, in umbone 
glabro, dein peripheriam versus in squamas validas rlissuinponte 
subquibuH albo scriceo-striato ; stipite subaequali basi ]>ulbiforini 
dilatato, glabro, albo, deorsura fuscescente ; annulo mobili 
membraneo, persistente; laincllis liberis, ventricosis, latis, sub- 
confertis. 

Lake Muir, Thomas Muir; Muellersville, near Rockhampton, 
Madame Thozet ; Western Port, Miss M. Lewelliii. Habitus 
Ag. JEypeslaris (Bulliard), sed major et annulus inobilis. Pileus 
1-li uncias latus ; stipes uncias longus, 2-3 Hneos crassus. 

Agaricm (Mgcena) ocuiatm^ Kalchbr. & F. v. M. 

Ab A. filopede (Bulliard) cui proximus, conspicue differt f Ueo 
atro-cinerco, conico, acuta, 3 lineas alto, 2 liueas lato, atipite 
filifonni ad 4-5 pollices elongate, pallido. 

Western Port, Miss M, Lewollin. 
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Agaricm (Omphalia) glaucesccns^ Kalchbrenner. 

Pusilliis, pileo infundibular! ; margine parum reflexo, 2-3 
lineas lato, glauoo (grey sagegrecu) ; stipite filiformi laxo 4-1 
pollicem longo, cum lainellis dccurreiitibuH angustis subconfertiB 
flavo-vircnte. 

Western Port, Miss M. Lewelliii. 

Hggrophorm gilvm, Kalchbrenner. 

Statura Ilygr. Yirgiiiei (Fries), sed totus fungus aurantio- 
gilvus, ultra pollicem longus, pileo umbilicato, dein infun dibulari, 
3-li lineas lato, stipite pallidiore sursum incrassato cumlamellis in 
conum decurrente. 

Western Poi*t, Miss M. Lewcllin. 

Cum 11. coccinco (F'ries) ob laiuellas longe decurrentes non 
eonjugendiis. 

Hggrophonis (H.ygf*ooghe) LewelUn<B, Kalchbrenner. 

Totus lilacinus, ad j)ilei iimbiliciim saturatior, ad stipitis basiin 
dilutior; pileo convexo leviter umbilicato, demum revoluto et 
fissili, sesqui-unciam et ultra lato ; stipite fistuloso, sequali, nudo, 
1| uncias longo, 2-3 lineas erasso; lamellis adnexis ventricosisi 
latiusculis, subdistantibus. 

Western Port, Miss M. Lewellin. Fungus pcrelegaus. 

Clavaria Knlchhrenneriy F. v. Mueller. 

Tenuis, pallido luteo-auranlia, subca^spitosa ; truneo tenui, 
nudo ; rami 8 brevibus, acutis, dichotomis attt fasciculatis. 

Western Port, Miss M. Lewellin, 

Inter Cl flaccidam et Cl. croceam media. 

Clavaria lurida^ Kalchbrenner. 
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Caespitosa, ramosissima, sordide albida ; trunoo tenui ; ramis 
ramulisque congestis, elongatis, acutis, siccitate fuscescentibus 
et subfiliformibus. 

Western Port, Miss M. Lewellin. 

Foli/porus ( FlewropmJ Strangerii^ F. v. Mueller. 

Pileo suberoso-eoriaceo, euinorpho, reniformi, eonvexo, sub- 
umbilicato, azono, impolito, unbrino-nigrescente ; stipite breri 
cylindrico incurvo incrustato undique nigro ; poris minimis, 
rotundis, obtusis, cum substantia pilei niveis. 

B/iverina, C. F. Stranger, Esq. 

Pol. melanopodi (Fries) proximus. Pileus l-lj pollices latus, 
1-2 lineas crassus, margiiie acuto incurvus. Stipes vix 3 liueas 
loHgus, 2 lineas crassus, basi in discum dilatatus. 

Wallendorf, December, 1881. 


On a Species of Galaxian foind in the Austkalian Alps. 

By William Macleay, F.L.S., &c. 

I received from Baron von Mueller a few days ago, two 
specimens of a small fish which inhabits the icy pools of the 
snowy range in the neighbourhood of Mt. Kosciusko. The 
Baron writes as follows: “I saw the same little creature in 
several of the waters high up in the Alps, during my exploration 
of the Snowy Mountains in 1853-4, and 1855, and again in later 
years when travelling, but I was in the then pathless alpine 
regions, unable to preserve zoological specimens. When in 
1874, 1 for the second time ascended Mt. Kosciusko, I saw this 
species of fish again in the little glacier ponds, but missed 
catching any, my time being so much occupied, during my brief 
stay on the snowy summit, in the pursuit of plants.” 
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The two specimens now sent me were captured by S. Findlay, 
Esq., J.P., on Mt. Kosciusko a short time ago, and in accordance 
with the learned Baron’s expressed wish, I dedicate the species 
to its finder. 


Galaxias FixoLAYr, n, sp. 

D. 9, A. 12, P. 11, V. 7, C. 10. 

The height of the body is about one-tenth of the total length, 
and the length of the head about one- fifth of the same. Head 
blunt and rounded in front, the space between the eyes broad 
and nearly flat ; eyes small ; the cleft of the mouth reaching to 
beneath the front margin of the eye ; teeth minute in the jaws, 
and two rows of similar small teeth on each side of the vomerine 
ridge. There are numerous pores on the head. The length of 
the pectoral fin is less than the distance between its extremity 
and the ventral fin, and the length of the ventrals is less than 
their distance from the vent ; the dorsal fin is situated almost 
entirely in front of the anal; the caudal is rather long and 
emarginate, a fold of skin joining it above and below to the 
body — the upper fold largest, but in neither ease extending to 
the vertical fins, which are distant from the tail. A distinct 
anal papilla. Colour in spirits yellowish brown, the back densely 
speckled with very minute brownish dots, taking the form of 
very indistinct fascia?. 

Both specimens are small, — the largest not exceeding three 
inches in length, — and are evidently immature. In a paper 
contributed by me to our Proceedings, Vol. v.,p.45, in describing 
another species of this genus from the head waters of the Colo 
Biver at Mt. Wilson, I point out the probability of fishes of 
this kind being abundant and probably of considerably size in 
the cold streams of the Snowy Mountains. In the same paper I 
gave a list of all of the genus then known, with remarks on the 
peculiarities of the family. These consist of, first, the perfect 
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isolation of the group, there seemingly being no relationship with 
any other family of fishes, unless the remarkable Mud Fish of 
New Zealand (Neochanna) forms an exception. The species are 
numerous, but so much alike, that it is, looking at their distribu- 
tion, more than probable tliat they are one and all only per- 
manent local varieties of the same fish. 

But the chief interest attached to these fishes is in their 
distribution. They are found only in the rivers of Southern 
Chili, Magellan Straits, the Falkhuid Islands, Tasmania, Now 
Zealand, and those parts of Australia where the rivers take 
their rise in the Snowy Mountains or in cold elevated table lands. 
So that in fact wt find this singular fish in all the lands which 
extend into the colder regions of the Southern Pacific and 
nowhere else. The deduction from this singular fact is very 
plain. At one period, — probably very remote even in a geological 
sense, — the area of land above the sea in the antarctic regions 
must have been very much in excess of what it is at present, at 
all events sufficiently extended to admit of some kind of 
continuity across the whole width of the Pacific between the 
southern extremity of South America and Australia. There is 
no other way of accounting for the appearance of these fishes in 
such widely different localities. 

There are other iustanccH of similarity in the Fauna of South 
America and Australia, and Professor Hutton several years ago 
in an essay, ‘‘ On the Geographical relations of the New Zealand 
Fauna, ” (N. Z. Instil, Trans., vol. 5.) show^cd from the distribu- 
tion of the Struthious birds in the Southeni Hemisphere that 
there must formerly have existed a huge Antarctic Continent, 
connecting South America, South Africa and Australia. What 
has become of this gigantic continent ? The Geologist's answer 
will of course be that it has sunk, and such a theory is a most 
convenient one, as it at once gets rid of all troublesome questiona 
as to the How and the Why. 1 think it however, more likely and 
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much more intelligible, that it has been submerged by the gradual 
filling up of the sea during the break up of the glacial period. 

Mr. Belt, the author of “ The Naturalist in Nicaragua,” was I 
believe, the first to suggest the melting of the iec at the end of the 
glacial period as accounting for the di8a])pearance of large masses 
of land beneath the sea. He pointed out that the gmclual accumul- 
ation of the waters of the earth during the long glacial period, on 
the land in the shape of glaciers, must have to that amount 
decreased the volume of the sea, and consequent!}^ in(*reased the 
extent of dry land. He calculates, the addition to the depth of 
the sea, by the break up of the glacial period at 2,000 feet, and 
he shows, the very considerable area of the present Atlantic 
Ocean which must have been dry land up to that time. 

A mere rise in the ocean of 2, (KM) feet would jiot, however, 
account for the submergenee of such a vast (‘ontinent as has 
disappeared in the South Pacific, but if we suppose a difference 
of level of 1,000 fathoms, the result would be very different. 

Is the estimate of 1,000 fathoms as the increased depth of the 
sea at the end of the glacial period excessive or impossible? I 
think not. Of course if we take the proportions of land and 
water as tliey appear at present, it would seem impossible that 
such a mass of ice as this supposition would involve could ever 
have been Leaped up on the land as it is now, but the lowering 
of the level of the sea by even a few bnndred feet would largely 
increase the area of dry land, and a lowering of, as I suppose, 
IjOtX) fathoms would reduce the sea to v(‘ry small limits, and 
leave a very j)reponderating extent of dry laiid for the storage 
of ice. It strikes me that Mr. Belt's theory is worthy of more 
consideration than has been generally given to it, It gives a 
probable and intelligible reason for the submersion of whole 
continents, whereas the subsidence theory gives none. 
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Notes on Apogon Guntheriy of Castelnau, and descbiptions 
OF TWO New Fishes from N.S.W. 

Br E. P. EiAisAY, P.L.8,, Ac. 

Finding that this species has been very meagrely described, I 
beg to offer a few detail notes on the subject. 

Apooon {Apogonichthgs) Guntueri, Oastdn, 

D. 7-h A. 2. P. 12-19. V. 1. 

Lat. line 26 ; the last scale elongated and with a row of 5 pores 
on cither side and one large pore at apex. 

L, Transverse, 3 above, 8 below lateral line between soft dorsal 
and anal; on the tail 2 above, 3 below the lateral line. 

First dorsal spine small, the third and fourth about e(jual and 
longest, much curved backwards, situated in a lino with the 
pectoral and the ventrals. 

Teeth on both jaws, and in a narrow band on either side of the 
palate, minute, viliform ; the maxillary reaches past the centre 
of the eye, the mouth very wide, ])rcoperculum serrated, no 
serrations on the operculum, the length of the head e<jual« the 
height between the root of the pectoral and the first ventral 
spine (a little less in the female distended with i‘ggs), and is three 
times in the total length, the length of the pectoral is a little 
longer than half the length of the head ; the length of the snout 
about two-tliirds tlic diameter of the eye ; eye large, greater than 
the interorbital space which is slightly elevated and rounded. 

Colour uniform dark or light olive brown, golden brown on the 
Lead. From a Hpeeimen dredged off Ball’s Head, 17 fathoms, 
mud bottom, Port Jackson. 

Mr. Macleay is of opinion that this Apogon Ountheri of 
CaHteliiau, will j)rove to be A, mvee-hollamUm of Valenciennes, 
(see P.L.S. of N.8.W., iSBl). 
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SyNGKATHUS CIKCTITS, Sff. nov, 

D. 23. Osseous rings 17 + 40. 

Body rings 17, without the head. Caudal 40. Pouch extend- 
ing over 14 caudal rings. Dorsal fin of 23 rays, 3 on the five 
first caudal rings, anal fin distinct. The operculum without a 
ridge, the snout equals the length of the head from centre of the 
orbit, and 1 diameters of the orbit ; a deep narrow groove 
between the orbital ridges, a narrow, short sharp ridge in front 
on the forehead behind the orbits on the head but not extending 
on the neck ring. A small tubercle on the orbital ridge but no 
filament over the eye. The length of the head and snout is from 
8^ to in the total length. The tail is of the trunk, with 
the head. Each of tlie dorsal and ventral ridges on the last two 
osseous caudal rings, end in 3 or 4 sharp spiniform tubercles or 
serrations. 

The rings which support the pouch are dilated on the outer 
margins, thelat(‘ral ridge ends abruptly on the third caudal ring, 
the height of the dorsal rings equals their width on the ventral 
surface, the width across their dorsal surface is al)Out 11 less. 

The colour varies from light grey to dark olive ])roAm, the body 
with blackish bands, the caudal portion with spots ; round the 
operculum except on its upper border is a white line margined 
willi black, and there are a few white streaks on tiie throat, and 
six transverse white inark.s on the lower surface of the snout. 

In a young female tlie lateral margins are not serrated on the 
last two osseous rings, as in the male. 

Dredged in 17 fathoms, Port Jackson. 

SOLEA FLUTTATILTS, HJ). UOV. 

1). 65 to 06. A. 50 to 52. V. 5. C. 18. 

Eyes small, on the right side, the upper very slightly in advance 
of the lower ; the straight portion of the lateral line commences 
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at about three rows of scales behind the eje, its upper branch at 
11 scales, and the lower branch at about 8 scales from the lower 
eye ; the lateral line extends over 120 scales from the upper 
branch to the tail ; no pectoral fins ; body scales with 8 to 10 
spines ; width of the interorbital space less than the diameter of 
the eye ; mouth very small, opening to below the centre of the 
orbit. The greatest height is about the centre of the body, and 
is 2 s in the total length, without caudal ; the head is five times 
in the same, without caudal, and 2} times in the height. The 
breadth of the tail at the base is 1^ times in its length. Colour 
light brown, covered with irregular wavy narrow transverse bands 
of a dark tint, J35 or more in number, with irregular interspaces, 
some of the lines confluent, others in regular waves. Length of 
specimen 3 inches, without caudal ; tail 0*6 inch. 

Hah, Freshwater, Hunter River. 

This s]3ecimen was presented to the Museum by His Honor 
Judge Windeyer, in 1875. Type in the Australian Museum. 


Hesciiiption of the Eggs of Five Species of Fijian Birds. 

Bv E. P. Eahsay, F.L.S., C.M.Z.S. 

My friend, Mr. A. Boyd, has forwarded me some rare eggs of 
Fijian birds, which 1 believe have not hitherto been described. 

1. Yitta rl'ficapalla, Eamsay, 

(Drymochaera badiceps, Finsch,) 

The egg of this interesting species is of a rich chocolate red, 
uniform in tint, and a little brighter than those of Chthonicola 
mfjittata, which they resemble. Length, 0*75 in. ; breadth, 0*55 
in. The form is of a long oval. The nest is a dome-shaped 
structure of grasses, &c., not unlike that of some of the Sericornis, 
of the section to which S. pontalis belongs. The eggs are two 
in number. 
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2. Peocellabia albogulaeis, Fimch. 

I think if the adults of Procellaria Cookii bo compared with 
the P. albogularis of Dr. Finsch, they will be found to be 
identical. Mr. A. Boyd, of Waidau, Fiji, informs me “that this 
species breeds during the months of May and June, in the thick 
forests in high mountain tops, digging a hole in the earth in a 
slanting direction, about two feet in length, and lay one, but 
sometimes two eggs at the end of the burrow, without making 
any other preparation for their reception. I found them common 
on Muani vatu^ the highest peak in the interior of Viti-levu, and 
they are also found breeding on Ovalau. The males assist in 
incubating. Out of two dozen taken from their holes, the 
majority were of that sex (c?). Their note is a low mournful 
cry.** The eggs are ovate, rather pointed, of a dull white, with 
a few yellowish brown stains, probably from the earth on w'hich 
they were laid. Average length, 1*9; breadth, 1*4. 

3 . Ahtamus mentalts. 

Eggs light cream color, almost white, with dots and spots of 
reddish brown, and larger irregular obsolete markings of a pale 
lilac, sometimes forming a zone on the thicker end. Length, 
1 ill. ; breadth, 0*7, 

4. Meeula vitiensis, Layard. 

{Toula of the natives.) 

Eggs pale green, with reddish brown spots and freckles all 
over the surface, crowded on the thicker end. Form oval, the 
thin end rounded. Length 1*1 x 0*83 in. 

5. Meeula euficeps, Eaimay. 

(M. bicolor, Layard^ MSS,) 

Eggs very Ught green, with freckles of reddish browm, sprinkled 
sparingly over the surface, crowd^ into a blotch on the thick 

H 
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end ; the thinner end pointed, Length, 1*15 in. by 0*8 in. The 
nest is similar to that of others of the genus, — a round cup- 
shaped structure of sticks, lined with finer material and grass, &c. 
(To he ^continued,) 


Note upon the Bark of a reputed Ecbolic Plant froh 
New Caledonia. 

By Dr. Thomas Dixson, Sydney. 

Some two months ago I received from this Society about (2|) 
two and a half ounces of bark, sent by Mr. Layard, of New 
Caledonia ; it w^as in pieces apparently from an undershrub — 
inside it was fibrous and brown, outside it had a corky layer 
■ 2 ^ inch thick, with a grey-brown surface more or less tuberculated. 
On tasting it had a slightly astringent barky flavor only. 
Perchloride of iron gave a black infusion, caustic potash solution 
•darkened it, shewing presence of tannic acid. Having so little 
to work with I made a cold infusion of some, then spirituous 
-etherial extract from the rest, and finally I made a decoction of 
the already used bark. The result was three very light brown 
clear fluids, very slightly astringent in the case of the infusions. 
I added all three together, carefully dried at a temperature of 
120° Ft., and made thus an extract weighing some nine grains, 
which was chiefly fine powder from the bark. I gave a cat (in 
kitten) three grains as a pill, — no effect of any kind visible, even 
on the pupil of the eye. I gave her a week later the remaining 
six grains in milk, which she devoured greedily, though it made 
the milk quite brown, — no efEect resulted. A kitten three months 
old took a little left in the milk dish, with no visible effect. The 
cat littered four mature kittens two days after. 

Now, be it remembered that here was six grains of extract 
from If oz. of bark given to an animal 6 lbs. weight, which should 
be a powerful dose if the medicine had any potency of con- 
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sequence. Beputed Ecbolics are numerous, but the only good 
ones known are Claviceps purpurea (Ergot of rye), and TTstilago 
maidis (smut of corn). These are low vegetable growths ; 
investigation would probably shew that this Ecbolic property is 
a characteristic of this coniomycetous group, as are the 
physiological properties of other plants and groups. 

The bark probably is an astringent of little value, since we 
have many such of much more pronounced qualities, — and, 
moreover, mere astringency is a property less and less estimated 
in medicine as science advances. 


Note on the Anatomy of two babe geneba of Pigeons. 

By William A. IIaswell, M.A., B.Sc. 

.EniRuiNrs iksolitus. 

The genus ^^Sdirhinus is distinguished among the fruit-eating 
pigeons by the possession of a bony excrescence on the nasal and 
frontal regions of the skull, very much resembling that occurring 
in certain varieties of the domestic fowl. An examination of its 
anatomy, however, shews that in ail other respects this rare 
pigeon is a very near ally of the genus Ftilopus. As in the latter 
genus there is no gall-bladder the amhiem muscle is absent and 
the gizzard has a cruciform lumen in transverse section owing to 
the development of four muscular masses. One point hitherto 
unnoticed in the myology of Ftilopus is likewise shared by 
^dlrhinm. In a previous note on the myological characters of 
the Columhx published in the proceedings of this Society, (Vol. 
iv,, p. 806, 1879), I gave as one of the peculia^ies of the 
muscular system in the Pigeons the absence of a posterior belly 
of the latissimm dorsi. At that time I had only had the 
opportunity of examining members of the subfamilies Columhince 
and Phapinw of Garrod, and in these this modification of the 
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muscle seems to be universal. In ^dirhinuif however, and in 
Ftilopus^ I find that, as in all other birds except the Columhmm 

and Phapinco^ the posterior belly of the muscle is well developed.* 

\ 

The Treroninse may thus be defined myologically as Columbid® 
wanting the ambiens muscle, but possessing a posterior belly of 
the latissimics dorsi, 

TURACiENA CRASSIEOSTRTS. 

The genus TuraccBna of Gould is a granivorous pigeon resem- 
bling Macropypia in most respects, but distinguished from it by 
the possession of a very large and powerful bill, rivalling that of 
Didunculus in size. As in Macropygia and the rest of the 
Columbines, there are twelve long roctrices and the gall bladder is 
absent. The gizzard has a squarish outline on a front view, con- 
trasting with the oval shape of that of Macropygia ; in length it 
is an inch and a quarter, and the breadth is nearly equal to the 
length. The cavity is wide and somewhat oblique, the mass of 
the muscular fibres being aggregated at the anterior and right, 
and posterior and left angles. The intestine is about 30 inches 
in length and is devoid of cceca. As in the rest of the Columbines 
and Pliapines, there is an ambiens muscle and the posterior belly 
of the latissimus dorsi is absent. 

The form of the bill and the shape of the gizzard remove 
Turacesna somewhat widely from Macropygia, and the absence of 
intestinal c®ca seems to favour this genus being placed in the 
subfamily PJiapincs rather than the Columbines, 


♦In this as in rarious other points Didunculus tirigiroHrU approximates 
rather to the Trerooince than to the ColumbincB or JPkajpina, 
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A List of CrrRiFiB.F, found on the Victorian Coast, 
Collected by Mr. J. F. Bailey. 

By J. Brazier, C.M.Z.S. 

Our new and energetic Victorian Fellow, Mr. J. F. Bailey, 
has sent me, to exhibit on his behalf, eight species of Gyprway 
collected by him on various parts of the Victorian coast. I 
herewith append a list of all the species, with references where 
described, and other remarks on some of them. 

1. Luponia umbilicata. 

Cyprma umhilicafa^ Sow’erby, Tankcmlle Catalogue, p. 30, 
1825; Zoological Journal, Vol. ii., p. 495, (1826); Woods, Index 
Test. Suppl., pi. 3, fig. 13, (1828) ; Gray, Zoological Journal, 
Vol. iv., p. 77, (1828) ; Sowerby, Zoological Journal, Vol. iv., 
p. 221. Oyprovula umhilicata^ Gray, P.Z.S,, p. 124, (1848); Angas, 
P.Z.S., p. 205, (1867). Cypr<Ba umbilicata^ Sow'erby, Thes. Conch, 
pi. 7, figs. 42, 43, 44, Cyprccovula umhilicata^ Brazier, P.Z.S., 
1872, p. 85. 

Hah, Cape Scliauk and Portland (Bailey), 

Examples of this once very rare shell have been dredged off 
the coast of New South Wales. Beeve, in Conch. Icon., 1845, 
termed the only specimen he had seen a monstrosity of Cyprma 
pantherina, Solauder, from the Bed Sea. Dr. Gray, in 1849, says, 
“To give some idea of the extraordinary price which is now 
sometimes required for shells, I may state that the second 
specimen of this Cowrie, sent home by Mr. Gunn to a London 
collector, was offered by him to Miss Sadi for £30, and eventually 
realized that price.” At the present day the shell is quite common, 
being found on the beaches at Circular Head, Tasmania, during 
winter gales. 

2. Luponia angustata. 

Cyprwa angustata^ Gtnelin (non Gray), Syst. Nat., p. 3421 ; 
Wood, Index Test, pi. 17, flg. 52 ; Beeve, ConcB Icon., pi. 17^ 
sp, 91 J Sowerby, Thes. Conch., pL 28, fig. 296-297. 
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Hah, Jan Jue, about 18 miles on the coast below Gheelong, 
Queenscliffe {Bailey), 

The specimens obtained are in the very best condition, the 
back is of a very dark chocolate brown, sides marked with very 
large chestnut brown dots, some of the dots are jet black ; one 
specimen was on the card with C, Comptoni, 

3. Ltjponia Comptoni. 

Oyprcea Gomptoni, Gray, Voyage of H.M.S. “Fly,” Appendix, 
Vol. ii., p. 35G, pi. 1, fig. 3, (1847); Sowerby, Thes. Conch., pi 28, 
figa^292, 293, 294, 295. 

Hal). Queenscliffe, Victoria {Bailey). 

This species runs into angmtafa. Mr. Angas, in P.Z.S., p. 170, 
1865, says, “ that the animal of Comptoni is of a bright orange 
color, whilst that of hicolor of Gaskoin is of a pale lemon.” I 
should like our southern friends to look after the animal of 
angustata. Gray’s locality. Port Essington, as given by him 
either on the authority of Jukes or Cuming, in the Voyage of 
the “ Fly,” is wrong. 

4. LupONIA DECLIVIS. 

Cypraa declivis, Sowerby, Thes. Conch., p. 31, pi. 28, fig. 287, 
pi 30, fig. 328, 329, (1879). 

Hah. Portland, Victoria {Bailey). 

Two specimens Mr. Bkiley had on the same card with piperita^ 
Sol As that species it was well figured by Mr. Sowerby in 
1870. It is a much more solid shell than angmtafa, with the 
whole dorsal surface covered with small light chestnut specks, 
giving it the appearance of being dusted over with capsicum 
pepper. The sides are less spotted than any of the species 
mentioned in this paper. It is also found in the northern parts 
of Tasmania. 
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5. Luponia. pipebita. 

CyprcBa piperita, Solaiider, MSS. ; Gray, Zoological Journal, 
Vol. i., p. 498, (1824) ; Eeeve, Conch. Icon., pi. 17, sp. 87 ; 
Sowerby, Thes. Conch., pi. 28, figs. 285, 286. 

Kah, Jan Jueand Hobson’s Bay {Bailey). 

The specimens from the above localities are in splendid 
condition, and of very large size. 

6. Luponia bicolor. 

Cyprcea hicolor, Gaskoin, Proc. Zool. Soe., p. 92, (1848) ; 
Sowerby, Thes. Conch., pi. 26. figs. 252, 253. 

Hab. Jan Jue, very rare {Bailey). 

7. Aricia ANNunus. 

Cyprasa nnnulm, Linn., Syst. Nat., p. 1179 ; Beeve, Conch. 
Icon., pi. 15, sp. 71 ; Sowerby, Thes. Conch., pi. 26, fig. 252,253; 
Brazier, Proc. Zool, Soc., p. 83, (1872). 

Hah. Portland, Victoria {Bailey). 

This is quite a new lioine for this species, the most southern 
record w'e have of it is Botany Bay, New South Wales, along 
with moneta mentioned in my paper on the Cypreeidw published 
in the Proceedings of the Zoological Society for 1872. The 
species appears to extend from Portland in the south all along 
the eastern, northern, and w’estern coast of Australia. Some of 
Mr. Bailey’s examples are in splendid condition, others again 
are very poor and beach- w'oni. It is very strange that wc should 
get so many of the Indo- Pacific species in southern waters. He 
also found a large quantity of Stromhm floridm, Lam., at the same 
time and place ; it is also common to East, North, and North-east 
Australia and Solomon Islands, Ac. 
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8^ Tbivia australis. 

Olfprma Australis^ Lam., (non Gray) An sans Vert., Vol. 7, p. 
404. Eeeve, Conch. Icon., pi. 24, sp. 138. Sowerby, Thes. 
Conch., pi. 34, fig. 439, 444. 

Hah. Western Port, Victoria; very common {Bailey). 

Some of the specimens are very fine ; the largest measure 19 
millimetres long ; the smallest 10 mill. ; it is very common on the 
coast of New South Wales, washed up on the outer beaches 
after gales. I have obtained living specimens from 10-15 
fathoms in Port Jackson, and under stones during low spring 
tides. 

9. Trivia oryza. 

Cyprcea oryza^ Lam., Anim. sans Vert., Vol. 7., p. 403. Gray, 
Zoological Journal, Vol. 3, p. 369, 1827. Forbes, in Voyage of 
H.M.S. Itattlesnake, appendix, Vol. 2, p. 3G5. Sowerby, Thes. 
Conch., ] I. 35, fig. 474, 475, 476. Gyprcea nivea^ Eeeve, Conch. 
Icon., pi. ‘J4, sp. 136. Trivia candiilula, Angas (non Gaskoin), 
Proc. Zool. Soc., p. 94, 1871. Brazier, 1. c., p. 86, 1872. 

Hah. Jan Jue, Victoria, not common {Bailey). 

1 have seen a great many specimens some in good condition, 
others very much sea-wom. I obtained living examples under 
stones, one specimen I sent to Mr. Angas some years ago and 
he recorded it as Trivia candidula^ Gaskoin. 1 was led into the 
same error with it ; since then I have largo numbers of the true 
Trivia oryza found on various parts of the coast of Now South 
Wales, Queensland, Torres Straits, Northern Australia, New 
Caledonia, Solomon Islands, Caroline Island, Kingsmill Group, 
and Marshall Group, T. candidula is quite distinct from T. oryza. 

There has been a great deal of confusion about this species in 
illustrated Monographs, the shell Cyprma niveay figured by Eeeve 
Conchologia Iconica, pi. 24, species 136, is Cyprwa oryza^ Lam. 
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The Oyprma figured by Reeve, Conch. Icon., pi. 24, species 140, 
is the Cyprma scahrimcula^ Gray* The same error occurs in 
Sowerby’s Conch. Illust. The true Cyprasa nivea^ Grray, 
Zoological Journal, Yol. i., p. 511, 1S24, is a white variety of 
Oypraea ehurnea, Barnes. Gray’s shell was pierced with two holes, 
and was supposed to have been worn by some savage islander. 
Gaskoin, in Proc. Zool. Soc., p. 98, 1848, says that the specimen 
before him is a white variety of Cyprma turdm. Gray’s descrip- 
tion of nivea answers in every respect to ehmnea^ Barnes. 
Dr. Gray was a rather acute observer, and I don’t think for one 
moment he would call a Cypraa turdm an ehurnea, even if it w^as 
a white , variety. The Cyprma nivea figured in Wood, Index 
Test. Suppl., pi. 8, fig. 12, 1828, is Cyprma lutea, Gronovius, 
Ilumphreyii^ Gray. Oryza was dredged at Port Philip in five 
fathoms by Mr. John Maegillivray, Naturalist to H.M.S. 
“ Rattlesnake,” in 181S, so it is a very old southern record. 


Notes on Belimus Gunni. 

By J. Brazier, C.M.Z.S. 

Professor AY. J. Stephens handed to me some weeks ago a 
fossil Bulimm from Kent’s Group, Bass’ Straits, found in the 
Travertine of that group. I have identified it with BuUmus 
Ounni^ described by G. B, Sowerby from a east in Strelitzki’s, 
New South Wales and A^au Diemens Land, p. 298, I notice that 
Mr. Robert, M. Johnson, Proc Royal Soc., Tasmania, 1879, p. 
90, mentions it being found in the A'ellow Limestone, Hobart 
Town ; he says, “ that he should infer that it is closely allied to 
the existing species. B, Tiumaniem,^' The whorls are striated, 
irregularly transversely, as in the existing species J?. Tasmaniem. 
Professor Stephens’ specimen corresponds exactly with Mr. 
Johnson’s description ; the specimen I have before me has been 
fractured twice before being fossilised ; in my opinion there 
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does not exist the least specific difference between J9. Ounni and 
J9. Tasfnanicu€t the last name will have to be laid aside. 

Length of specimen 33 millemetres. 


On the Edible Oystees fovnd on the Austealtan and 
Keighboiteing Coasts. 

By J. C. Cox, M.D., F.L.S. &c. 

Some years ago I read a paper before the Acclimatization 
Society of New South Wales, on “ The Oysters and Oyster Beds 
of New' South Wales,” which was published in the columns of 
the Sydney Morniny Herald. In it was embodied all the infor- 
mation I then possessed on the different species of Oysters found 
on our coasts, and it went fully into the different varieties of the 
same species which were found at most of the beds that were 
then being worked. 

Since then our knowledge of the different species found on 
this and the neighbouring coasts of Tasmania, New' Zealand, 
Lord Howe’s Island, and Queensland has so improved that it 
will not be uninteresting to many scientifically, and to others 
commercially, to have a condensed resume of the species as now' 
defined, published in our journal. 

In 1867, Mr. Gr. F. Angas published in the Proc. Zool. Soc., 
London, a list of the species of Marine Mollusca found in Port 
Jackson, in which he enumerated four species of Oatrea as having 
been found there, (see page 934), namely, Osirea purpurea^ Hanly, 
Ostrea mordax, Gould, Oetrea circumsuta^ Gould, and Oitrea 
virescensj Angas. 

The same author, also in a valuable list of the Marine Fauna 
of South Australia, published in the Proc. Zool. Soc., London, 
for 1865, mentioned that two species of Oysters w'erc found on 
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that part of our coast — Ostrea edulis, Linn., or a variety of it, 
and Ostrea cucallata^ of Born. 

The Rev. J. E. Tenison- Woods, in his “ Census of the Marine 
Shells of Tasmania,” records four species of Oysters as found 
on the Tasmanian shores, namely, Ostrea edulis, Linn., Ostrea 
mordaxj Gould, Ostrea rutupina^ Jeff., a variety of O. eduJis^ and 
Ostrea Angasi, Sowerby. 

In Hutton’s “Manual of New Zealand Mollusca,” (Marine 
and Land Shells), published in 1880, I find recorded as found on 
the New Zealand coast four species, Ostrea edulis, Linn., Ostrea 
discordia^ Gould, Ostrea glomerata^ Gould, Ostrea reniformis, 
Sowerby*. 

In Reeve’s “ Monograph on the genus Ostrea,” published in 
1871, in Conch. Icon., I find that there are five species 
recorded as being found on the Australian Coasts, namely, Ostrea 
myrtiloidesy Jjmv^yOsirea virescens^ Angas, Ostrea Angasiy Sowerby, 
Ostrea discordiay Gould, and Ostrea snhirigonay Sowerby. 

So that thirteen species have been recorded by these various 
authors as being found on our Australian Coasts proper, Tasmania 
New Zealand, Lord Howe’s and Norfolk Islands, two of 
which are considered only varieties of Ostrea edttlis. They are 
as follows: 

1. OsU'ea Angasiy Sowerby. 9. Ostrea purpitreay Hanley, a 


2. 

„ circumsutay Gould. 

variety of 0. edulisy Linn. 

8 . 

„ cucullatay Born. 10. 

Ostrea reniformisy Sowerby. 

4. 

„ discordlay Gould. 11. 

„ rutupuuty Jeff,, a var. 

5. 

„ edulisy Linn. 

of 0. eduUsy Linn. 

6 . 

„ glomeratay Gould. 12. 

Ostrea sahtrigonay Gould. 

7. 

„ mordaxy Gould. 18. 

„ virescensy Angas. 

8. 

„ mgrtiloidesy Sowerby. 



This does not include all the species which so far have 
been found on our shores, we shall have to add : 

14. Ostrea CristagalUy Linn. 15. Ostrea imhricatay Lam. 
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But it must not be supposed that, because we have had these 
fifteen species diagnosed and recorded as coming from our 
coasts, that therefore, there really are fifteen species found here, 
the diagnosis made of these species has been very imperfect^ 
and in most instances very incorrect. I propose therefore, to 
give what I consider a correct list of species which have 
been more recently determined as having been found here, at the 
same time to assist those who are engaged in studying our Oysters 
scientifically or commercially, to give the diagnostic characters of 
each species, and shall begin with those which are found on the 
coast of New’ South Wales proper; they are: 

1. Ostrea Angasi, Sowerby ; our Mud Oyster. 

2. „ suhtrigona, Sowerby ; our Drift Oyster. 

3. „ glomeratay Gould ; our Ilock Oyster. 

4. „ circuimuta^ Gould ; a rare species. 

5. „ virescensy Angas ; also a rare species. 

The two last arc of no commercial value, being very rare, of 
small size and difiicult to remove perfectly from the rocks to 
which they are attached. 

1. Ostrea Akgasi, Sowerhy. 

Shell large, compressed, roundly subtrigonal, cinereous, a 
little purple towards the margins, inequi-valve, w’hite within ; 
lower valve thick, ribbed, its margin expanded, fluted, with bluisli 
border ; upper valve depressed, armed with broad, thin, smooth 
scales fluted towards the margin ; muscular impression large in 
both valves.” 

The above is Sowerby’s original description of this species as 
given in Beeve’s Conch. Icon, An excellent figure of this species 
is given in Vol. xviiioE Eeeve’s Conchologia Iconica, Mon, Ostrea 
plate xiii., Sp. 27, fig. 28, by mistake, it should be fig. 27. 

This is the Mud Oyster found in Port Jackson and near the 
mouths of our rivers and harbours emptying themselves on the 
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East Coast of New South W ales. This is the species which Angas 
gave in his list of the species of Marine Mollusca, found in Port 
Jackson, already referred to in the Proc. Zool. Soc., Lond., for 
1807, page 934, as Ostrea purpurea^ Hanley, a variety of Ostrea 
edulis, of Linn., and did so on Mr. Hanley’s authority — an 
authority of no mean importance, and which should have great 
weight in determining this vexed question. It has however, since 
been created into a distinct species by Sowerby, and I am willing 
to adopt this decision as final. Sowerby says that the sculpture 
of it is much less coarse than in equally large specimens of Ostrea 
edidis^ Linn., and the upper %'alve is more convex than in edulis, 
Angas says that it differs from edulis by the laminate scales 
being much larger and more regularly frilled, and the valves are 
dentate at the margins. 

The largest specimens of this species found in the waters of 
New South Wales measure about six inches in diameter. 

This species isnow comparatively very rare, I say comparatively, 
for judging from the masses of this shell in the old camp ovens 
of the aborigines, along the shores of our river mouths and bays, 
it must have yielded an abundant supply of food in former days to 
those tribes which have now almost disappeared from amongst us. 

I am of opinion that this is the same species of shell as is found 
in Tasmania, and which is recorded in the list of Tasmanian shells 
hy the Bev. J. E. Tenison- Woods as Ostrea edulis, Linn. ; the 
specimens found in Tasmania how'ever are much larger and more 
ponderous than the shells of those found here ; some from 
Tasmania exhibited at the late Universal Exhibition in Sydney, 
measured over seven inches in breadth. By adopting the name 
of Angasi we get rid of the species, O. edulis and its varieties, 0, 
pwrpurea,e,ndL 0, rutupimfrom our list. It is now extremely rare 
to see this species exhibited for sale in the shop windows of our 
fishmongers, vrhich is to be regretted, as it is considered by many 
of superior quality to our other oysters ; it would bo well worth 
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Tvhile to attempt to cultivate so fine a species in its native 
waters, otherwise it is probable that it will soon altogether dis- 
appear. The variety of it diagnosed by the Rev. J. E. Tenisoii- 
Woods as 0, rutupina of Jeffrey’s is still plentiful in some of the 
Tasmanian waters. 

Ostrea edulis of Linnajus, is not recorded by Reeve as being 
found in any other locality except Europe, but he instances five 
varieties as arranged by Jeffreys of it. 

1. 0. parasitica of Turton, adhering by a large part of its 
under surface to shells &c. 

2. 0. hippopm of Lam, not gregarious like the ordinary form 
but solitary, and living in deep water. 

3. 0. deformis of Lam., including those varieties elongated 
perpendicularly or laterally. 

4. 0. rutupina of Jeffreys, a small regularly formed, not very 
flaky variety, known as “ Natives.” 

5. 0. tincta of Jeffreys, like the last regularly formed and flat, 
but differing in having the sides coloured with purplish brown. 

It is difficult to understand why so able a monographer as 
Reeve has omitted to mention in any way the variety of 

Hanley, either as a synonym of this species or any other, or 
has not recorded it as a distinct species, which Mr. An gas 
considered it. 

2. Ostrea suijthigona, Soioerhy, 

Figured in Reeve’s Conch. Icon., pi. xviii,, sp. 38, fig. 38, a. b. 
and described as follows : — “ Shell subtrigonal, oblong or sub- 
quadrate, ponderous, rather narrowed towards the umbones 
broad at the ventral margin, quadrate ; margin strongly plicated 
lower valve deep, greenish white, edged (slightly) with purple, 
without radiately plicated, concentrically banded with fawn and 
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purple ; hinge acuminated, sides crenulated near the hinge. The 
sculpture of the shell is bold and large, and the square character 
of the ventral margin is striking.” 

The habitat given by Reeve is Australia. 

This undoubtedly is our drift oyster, dredged so abundantly 
in beds at the mouths and in the channels of the rivers empty- 
ing themselves on the East Coast, and now so valuable an article 
of export from this city to the neighbouring colonies. 

Ostrea suhtrigmia of Sowerby may justly be placed as the second 
species of importance — if it should not take first position — found 
in the Australian waters, it is the ‘‘ drift oyster ” of the harbours 
of New South Wales, the oyster in most common use as an 
article of food throughout the whole of New South Wales, and 
largely exported to Melbourne, Adelaide, Brisbane, Tasmania and 
even New Zealand and Fiji. 

It is difficult to account for the absence of this abundant 
and valuable species in the list of Conchifera from Port 
Jackson and the adjacent coasts as published by Augas in 1867, 
I can only conclude that he considered it one and the same 
species as our rock oyster, which he erroneously considered 
Ostrea mordax of Gould, w hereas it really is Ostrea glomerata of 
Gould. This species has attained the name of Drift Oyster on 
the supposition that the beds which it forms itself into are 
shifted from one part of the bay or river to another by the 
influence of tides or storms ; these so-called beds are composed 
for the most part of free unattached individuals, or attached in 
masses to drift matter, or to each other by slight adhesion of 
the lower valve. It is alw^ays found in moderately deep water 
in beds well out in the stream and is never uncovered by the 
fall of the tide ; it lives in a zone considerably below the zone 
occupied by the Mud Oyster and Rock Oyster. 

It is popularly supposed and believed that this and our common 
Bock Oyster are one and the same species, so confident are some 
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that such is the case, that oysters are gathered off our rocky 
shores in large numbers and are laid down in positions in which 
it is thought a bed of oysters would thrive similarly to the beds 
which are found of this species, and that they will there grow 
spawn and reproduce Drift Oysters ; this is a great error, and a 
want of knowledge of the true habits of this species and our 
common Rock Oyster {Ostrea glomerafa), has led to disappoint- 
ment and loss in attempts which have been made to cultivate 
oysters as a commercial investment. 

The spat from our Rock Oyster will never produce this species, 
and if this species is placed in a position where it is uncovered by 
every receding tide it wastes and dies, but if kept well immersed 
it will thrive, fatten and reproduce itself, especially if it is placed 
in a position where there is a good current of water. Again our 
Rock Oyster has been placed in a similar position to the natural 
beds of the Drift Oyster ( Ostrea mhtrigond) but always wdth 
disappointment ; when our Rock Oysters are placed in such a 
position they w’ill not thrive and fatten, and in fact wdll not live 
very long, but will live longer than if the Drift Oyster is placed 
in the natural position of the Rock Oyster, uncovered night and 
morning by the fall of the tide. This species is considerably 
preyed upon by other mollusks. 

3, OsTEEA GLOMEEATA, Oould, 

The common Rock Oyster of this harbour. Mr. Angas has, 
as I have already pointed out erroneously called this species in 
his list of Pdrt Jackson Shells, Ostrea rnordax of Gould. The 
Rev. J. E. Tenison- W oods in his “ Census of the Marine Shells of 
Tasmania,” tells us of the existence of a Rock Oyster similar to 
the Rock Oyster of New South Wales, which he also calls Ostrea 
mordax of Gould ; and Mr. Angas in his paper on the “ Molluscan 
Fauna of South Australia ” speaks of the common Rock Oyster 
of that locality as Ostrea cucullata^ Bom, and states that it extends 
from King George’s Sound to New South Wales, (this is also 
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an error), and it is recorded by Hutton as the Hock Oyster 
of Auckland, but not found further south in New Zealand. The 
fact 18 this species has a very wide range, from King Q-eorge’s 
Sound along the G-reat Australian Bight to South Australia, 
thence all along the coasts of Victoria and New South Wales as 
far north as the Tweed Eiver. 

This oyster, occupies a zone above any of the other species 
it is seldom found in the zone occupied by the Mud Oysters, 
and certainly never in such deep water as that in which Ostrea 
suhtrigona is found. Generally it is found adhering to the rocks 
considerably above low water mark, and in places in the upper 
Marino zone among the Trochocochlea and Nerita ; it varies 
much in form and appearance, at times being beautifully and 
delicately edged with a frill of a purple hue, at other times it is 
large hooded and unfringed at the edge, the latter forms are 
generally the best oysters. 

If individuals of this species are placed in proper trenches or 
in positions where clear fresh sea water will flow over them at 
each tide, they thrive and fatten to an extent which makes them 
a valuable article of food, and an important commercial product ; 
and by placing low stakes of wood or other material for the 
spat to adhere to when emitted from the mother shell, they are 
easily and successfully propagated ; but when placed in such 
positions, especially on mud- flats which are uncovered by every 
tide, they are liable to the attack of a number of other Mollusks, 
and unless the water which flows over them is pure and free 
from decomposed vegetable matter and grit, they suffer from 
irritation caused by such particles, some discolor and waste, 
others die, and considerable loss may occur to the Cultivator 
from causes which may or may not be within his control. 

The following is Beeve’s description of this species : — “ Shell 
thick, irregular, sharp-ribbed with the margin dentated or lobed, 
very inequivalve ; upper valve opercular, compressed, wrinkled 
I 
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with thick concentric lamiiif© ; lower valve cucullated, purple, 
white within edged with purple or black ; lateral margins denticul- 
ated ; hinge generally attenuated, produced, pointed.” 

Having made a very careful examination of our common Rock 
Oyster and compared it with the description of this species and 
that of others, I conclude that our Rock Oyster must be referred 
to this species ; it is not Ostrea cucullata. The only other species 
which it could be referred to is the one which it was referred to 
by Mr. G. F. Angas — Ostrea viordax of Gould. The latter is 
acutely denticulated within between the lobes, and the border 
between the denticles is of a deep purple brown ; these characters 
are the most important and are not found in our common Rock 
Oyster as they are in the Oyster adhering to the rocks on the 
eastern shores of Queensland. 

I do not concur with Reeve in looking upon Ostrea spinosa, 
Quoy, as possibly a young of 0. glomerata or 0, cwcullata ; the 
young of these two species never approach that form. 

4. OSTEEA MOEDAX, Oould. 

This species is a Rock Oyster found adhering very firmly to 
the rocks by the whole of the lower valve from Brisbane in Queens- 
land to far North beyond Port Denison where probably it is found 
in greatest perfection ; by consumers it is considered a great 
luxury and of finer flavour than any of our Southern species, it 
occupies a zone so as to be uncovered by the falling tide, which 
is very great in those localities. 

The habitat of this species, is given doubtfully by Reeve as 
California, but it is not found there. Mr. John Brazier found it 
at Samoa, and at the Fiji Islands. It is also found at Port 
Denison, Queensland, and probably all along the coast north of 
Moreton Bay to Cape York, and at Lord Howe’s Island &c., 

It is a compressed shell deeply Ibbed at the margins, 
between these lobes within it has acute denticles, and the border 
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between these denticles is of a deep purple-brown ; the hinge 
margin is straight and squared at the ends. Upper valve very 
flat, cinnamon-tinted within, variegated with purple between the 
denticles and margin lobes ; lower valve thick and whitish within. 

This is the species which Mr. George French Angas erroneously 
referred our common Rock Oyster to when he wrote his valuable 
list of the Marine Mollusca of Port Jackson Harbour and the 
adjacent coast. 

5. OsTEEA CRTSTAOALLT, LintietVS. 

1 am doubtful if this species should be included with the 
edible oysters, it is said to be freely eaten in Northern Queens- 
land by the natives, and also in the South Pacific Islands, but I 
have not had any experience of it myself. I have specimens of 
it from Port Denison and other of the Northern Queensland 
Ports, and it is abundant in the Solomon and other Islands of 
the Pacific. It is known as the Cock’s Comb Oyster. Figured 
in lieeve’s Conch, Icon., PI. xi., Species 22, Ostrea. 

0. OsTRUv IMRRICATA, Lamarch. 

Anim. sans Vert. Ostrea, No. IG. Figured in Reeve’s Conch. 
Icon., PI, xvii., sp. 3G, a. b. 

This Chinese species has recently been procured in fine con- 
dition at Port Denison, Queensland. I am not aware if it is an 
oyster which is used much as an article of food, but judging from 
its shell the occupant should be a delicious morsel. 

It is a large foliaeeous, thin shell, loosely radiately plicated, 
pinkish and ornamented with irregular purple spots, other shells 
are of a pale fawn, tinted with reddish bro^vm ; the lower valve 
often foliaeeous. 

7. Ostrea virescens, Angas, 

Described in the Pro, Zool, Soe,, Lon., 18G7, p. Oil, pi. xliv, 
fig. 13, 
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A suborbicular solid inequivalve sbell, with the margins of the 
shell crenulately frilled, of a greenish- olive colour within, paler 
at the margins ; the upper valve smallest, flattened, radiately 
plicate and laminately scaled, about If inches long and If broad. 
Found attached to rocks and Madrepores at the edge of low spring 
tides at Watson’s Bay, Port Jackson. 

This species is also well figured in Reeve’s Conch. Icon. Mon., 
Ostrea, PI. xi., sp. 23, fig. 23. 

This is not a species likely ever to be of any commercial value, 
it is rare, and its green internal hue is uninviting. 

8. OSTEEA CIECUMSUTA, Gould, 

United States Expedition. Figured in Reeve, Conch. Icon. 
PI. xxvi., sp. 64, fig. 64, a. b. 

The habitat given by Reeve, with doubt, of this species, is 
Massachusetts, but the fact that it is not included in the 
Marine Shells of the United States by Try on, pretty clearly 
proves that this locality is a mistake. Mr. G-. F. Angas was the 
first to point out that the species is found on those shores, he 
gives Botany Bay as the exact homo of this shell, which statemnt 
I have much pleasure in endorsing ; it is found there attached to 
rocks, not abundant, but specimens can easily be procured. It is 
about two inches long and one broad, and derives its name from 
the stitch-like apperauce of the denticles in the upper valve, and 
corresponding indentations in the inner surface of the margin of 
the lower valve. It is whitish or purjdish externally, plicated 
at the margin and tinted with purple or green within. 

9. OSTEEA DISCOIDEA, Gould, 

Figured in Reeve, Conch. Icon., PI. xiii., Fig. 26, sp. 26. 

A rounded, flattened, finely striated, whitish-brown species, 
rayed with pale purple; valves almost equal, the lower one 
convex and the upper one much compressed ; the hinge is com- 
paratively small and contracted. 
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I have never seen this species, and neither Eeeve or Hutton 
mention if it is an attached species or not. 

Hutton gives the habitat of this species as Pelorus Sound, 
Catlin River, New Zealand. “ A doubtful identification ; perhaps 
the same as Ostrea edulis, Linn.” — Hutton. 

Reeve mentions that it is also found in Fiji. 

10. OsTEEA EEKIFOEMIS, Sowerhy, 

Figured in Reeve’s Conch. Icon., vol. xviii., fig. 57. 

“ The Rock Oyster of Dunedin is referred with great doubt to 
this species.” 

Reeve in his Monograph records it as coming from Australia, 
which I think is a mistake. 

11. OsTEEA MYTiLOiDES, Lamarck, 

Lamarch, in Animaux sans vertebres, Ostrea No. 21. Eeeve, 
Conch. Icon., vol. xviii., fig. 3. 

A parasitic species, solid, oblong, attenuated towards the hinge, 
plicato-crenated at the sides, deep violet, obscurely rayed, about 
four to five inches long, and two wide, generally attached to the 
Mangrove trees, and occupies a zone above low water mark in 
the bays and mouths of the Queensland Rivers. Mr. Brazier has 
a specimen of this species from Port Jackson. 

12. OSTEEA CUCULLATA, Bom, 

Bom, Mus. Ind., C®8. Tab. vi., fig. 11, 12. Reeve, Conch. 
Icon., plate xvi., sp. 34, fig. 34, a. b. c. 

I do not consider this an Australian species. 

Reeve states that Hanley has referred this species, which is a 
very variable one to Ostrea cornucopia^ Chemn., and Ostrea 
Ibrskali^ Chemn., with which he agree?, but gives [no habitat 
for it. I have included it in this list as it is to this species that 
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NOTES AND EXHIBITS. 


Mr. G. F, Angas, referred the Bock Oyster of South Australia 
when he wrote his paper on the “ Marine Molluscan Fauna of 
South Australia/' in 1865, p. 643, part ii. 

It is found Mr. Angas says, common everywhere on rocks 
between tide-marks from King George’s Sound to New South 
Wales ; excellent eating and of a delicious flavour. 

Two years after, when writing on the Marine Molluscaof Port 
Jackson and the adjacent Coasts, he does not include this species 
and refers our Bock Oyster in Port Jackson to Ostreamordax of 
Gould, I presume he had altered his opinion on the South 
Australian species, and referred them both to Osfrra mordax, but 
I include them both under one and the same species — Ontrea 
glomerata^ of Gould. 


NOTES AND EXHIBITS. 

Mr. Brazier exhibited the following specimens of Oyproea for- 
warded by Mr. J. F. Bailey of Melbourne: — Gyprcea angmiata^ 
hicolor, decliviSy piperita^ Comptoni^ annulus^ AustralU^ orgza; also 
the lower valve of a Corbula, named (7. sulcata, by Mr. Bailey, 
but really belonging to (7, tunicata, a species of wide distribution ; 
also a Clausilia, collected in the Botanic Gardens, Melbourne, 
but evidently introduced with imported plants. 

Mr. Bamsay exhibited the Fishes referred to in his paper, and 
specimens of Mhomhoidichthys pavo, from the New Hebrides ; a 
species of Clupea from Broken Bay ; large specimens of Galaxias 
Coxii, from Mount Wilson ; and a new species of \Virguhria 
from Broken Bay ; also a skull of a native of the Dawson Biver, 
showing a remarkable width of the dentary arches. 

Mr. H. Selkirk exhibited a stone axe from the Kurrajong. 

Dr. Cox exhibited a large block of wood which was taken out 
of a slpft which was sunk at Penrith a few weeks since. The 
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shaft was sunk 1 10 feet from the edge of river water, with the 
object of procuring a supply of water for the use of the Eailway 
Engines ; at the depth of 110 feet a bed of rock was reached 
without finding the supply of water dcvsired. Tt was then decided 
to run a shaft along the surface of tliis bed towards the river ; 
this shaft which was 8 feet below the present surface of the water 
in the river, was carried 91 feet towards the river when a large 
'log of wood was met with, so large that it had to be cut across ; 
the specimen exhibited is a section of this log. The shaft has 
sijice been carried on towards the river within about 10 feet of 
the water (Idth ^Iiircli). The drive is six feet long and four 
wicle, the roof and si<les of the drive are composed of cemented 
boulders. The trunk of this tree was about four feet in diameter. 


WEDNESDAY, 20x11 APIIIL, 1882. 

The President J. ( \ Eox, M.l)., E.L.S., Ac., in the Chair. 


MEM HER ELECTED. 

Dr. William 'Williams, Darlinghurst lioad. 

* * DOXATIONTS. 

Southern Science Kccord, Yol. II., No. 3, March 1882. 

Prom Baron Perd. von Miicller, K.C.M.G-., Eucalyptographia, 
8th Decade. 

From the Microscopical Society of Victoria — Journal, Vol. I., 
No, 4, Vol. II., No. 1. 

From H. C. Russell, F.R.A.S., Results of Rain and River 
observations in New South "Wales during 1881. 

i'rom the Australian Museum, Sydney — Catalogue of the 
Australian Stalk- and Sessile-eyed Crustacea, by William A* 
Maswell, M.A., B.Sc. 

J 
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From Dr. E. B. Eea3~Figures of Molluscous Animals selected 
from various authors by Maria E. Gray, 4 vols. 8vo, 1842 — 1850. 

PAPERS READ. 

Botanical Notes on Queensland. — No. II., The Tropics. 

By the Eev. J. E. Tenison- Woods, F.G.S., F.L.S. 

These notes are meant to give something more than a mere list 
of names and the habitats of plants, but to supply, as far as my 
observations have extended what has not been included in any of 
our published floras. This is to point out the range, and where 
I know them, the economical uses of any of tha Northern 
Queensland plants. It must be obsen^ed however that in so 
incomplete and desultory a series of observations, that any 
systematic order cannot bo followed. 

DtLLENIAO-L. 

JVormia alaia, E. Br. This splendid tree becomes first visible 
on the coast about Cairns. I did not sec it at Townsville or on 
any part of the more southerly tropical shores. From Cairns 
right up to Cape York it is the constant and abundant ornament 
of the sea coast. It grows very close to the waters edge and 
sometimes in places where it must be occasionally inundated by 
the sea. The leaves arc of very large size, often over a foot in 
length and four or five inches wide, bright green, and shining 
above, with prominent midrib and side veins. This is the only 
Australian representative of the true tropical Dillemads, which 
however, arc closely allied to the peculiaily Australian tribe 
Ilihhertice. A more showy or imluable tree for its shade, with 
its large handsome yellow' flowers could not be imagined. It has 
a light brown scaly bark on which grow'S a ntnv anil pretty fungus 
which is peculiar to Australia (Lascitia Thwaiteui). There is a 
prejudice amongst the nortlicrn settlers against this tree wdiieh 
is supposed to be tbo cause of fcvx’r, but I think that the blame 
should rather be laid upon the places where it grow'^s. No 
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peculiar properties either medicinal oir otherwise are attributed 
to this species, which is endemic and therefore little known, but 
the order is generally astringent and the timber good. The 
usual llibhertim of southern regions are not seen on the coasts 
within the tropics. 


Ma.lvace.e. 

Bomhax malaharicum, De Caiid. I have noticed this tree in 
all the thick jungle forests on the coast side of the range from 
Cairns to Cooktown. In the flora it is only recorded as from 
Careening Bay on the north coast. It is a very conspicuous tree 
when in flower as the blossoms are of a brilliant crimson, of 
large size, and during the time of their appearance the tree is 
quite denuded of foliage. This is the first recorded habitat on 
the north-east. It is called the cotton tree from the beautiful 
mass of long silk-like hairs surrounding the seed. No use is 
made of this but its extremely fine silky character must give it 
some value. The species has a considerable range in India, 
where the fibre is used for stuffing cushions &c. It is said that 
the want of adherence between the hairs prevents its use as a 
cotton. 

Thespenia popuJnea, Corr. This wide-spread species which w'e 
share wdth all the tropical coasts of eastern Africa, Asia, and the 
Pacific Islands is extremely common on all the tropical coast. 
It should be of much use as a shade tree on sandy places, for it 
will grow' on the very poorest sand and salt is its nourishment. 
In consequence of this peculiarity I suppose it is that the wood 
will not decay in water and therefore is in much request in India 
for the under portions of boats. The rich yellow gum in the 
seed vessels is like gamboge and ought to be valuable. I wish 
most emphatically to draw attention to this tree. Its abundance 
on the coasts w^hero it forms a handsome object should point out 
to the colonists how easily it is propagated. The inhabitants of 
Townsville for instance are fond of getting their houses as near 
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the beach as possible where they try in vain to raise a shade f^iid 
shelter around them by planting trees that never can grow in 
such places. If the Thesprsia were used we should see the 
villas on the beatdi soon surrounded by an agreeable shade of 
healthy vegetation. 

Jlrem lohaia, L. This hardy shrub Avitli rather j)retty small 
dowers is found on the coast riglit througli the tropics. It forms 
a thick undergrowth like Sula rhomhi folium. 

Airroma T>r. I noticed tin’s j)]ant all through the 

the forests on the rivers Mossman, Daintrec', Endeavour, Mowlu-ay 
and Ihirron. ]\Iy attention was directed to it by Mr. Stuart on 
the Daintree as being a plant of great value for tlu* length and 
strength of its fibre. It is widely distributed over the Indian 
Archipelago, though only hitherto recorded from the Endeavour 
River in Australia. 


Meliace.t:. 

Turrcea puhencens, Ifellen. Very common on all the tro])ica] 
coasts where its white sweet-scented flowers make it a conspicu- 
ous object. 

Garapa moluccem^ls, Lam. The traveller can scjircely fail to be 
struck with the appearance of this tree when covered with its 
conspicuous fruits. They are like immense green apples, oiglit 
or ten inches in diameter. I noticed it on all the north-eastern 
rivers from Port Denison northwards. The nuts are also scattered 
very abundantly on all the coral islets. In India an abundani, 
and valuable oil is obtained from these nuts. 

Ruamne.e. 

Cohibrina asiatica, Brogn. Common on all the north-eastern 
coast where it occupies the place in forming thickets, which 
PomaJerris does in Victoria and Tasmania and Alphitonia in the 
interior of Queensland. These closely allied genera are both 
found within the tropics. 
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Alphitonia excelsa, Tleissck. A very widely spread and Ivand- 
Bome tree, equally abundant on the coast and in the interior. It 
is one of the very characteristic trees of the “ Brigalow ” scrubs. 

FomadrrrLi elliptic^, Labill. This tree which forms dense 
scrubs and thickets in Tasmanian and Victorian 8ub-alf)ine regions 
and also in some portions of southern New South AVales, was 
found by me on the llerberton llanges at a height of about 3,(500 
feet above the sea. This is certainly its first discovery within 
tlic tropics, and adds an interesting fact to the peculiarities of 
our alpine flora. Baron von Mueller is of opinion that P. Janigera, 
fermginm timl phill^rroiiles are only varieties of this species, to 
which Mr. Bentham thought P. gnriidis should be added. As 
far as my observations go, I may say that 1 know of no 
eharactcristic feature of any one of these so called species which 
does not by insensible gradations merge into the others. 

Veniihifjo viminalir% Hook. On the dry plains and ridges 
about the banks of the Mitchell, llodgkinson, and Walsh Rivers. 
I did not see it on the east side of the range. 


Legumixose. 

Mucuna glgantea^ Dc Cand, I have noticed this peculiar 
climber all through the coast jungle as far as the Endeavour 
River. The rusty-brown liairs on the pod have the irritating 
properties of cow- itch, under the microscope they are seen to 
consist of twisted spindle-shaped slender spines, very sharp at 
both ends and very hard. The least touch sends them into the 
skin, but they are not barbed like the thorns of the Opuntin. 

Entada scandens, Benth. In all the coast jungle fiom Port 
Mackay to Endeavour River. The seeds also are abundantly 
strewn on the coral islets. In tlie Flora it is only recorded as 
from Cape York. This is the well known “ Queensland Bean,” 
the large seeds of which are made into match boxes. It is not 
peculiar to Queensland, but is found in the tropical countries of 
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the whole world. The long distances to which the seeds can 
be carried without losing their germinating power will account 
for this. The same is true of the two next species to be mentioned. 

Ahrus precatorius^ L. Another world-wide tropical species 
found in all the jungle close to the sea from Eockhampton to 
Cape York. Every one must be familiar with- the brilliant scarlet 
and black seeds which are so often bought as curiosities from 
the East and West Indies, and used as bdtds, ornaments for 
boxes, &c, ' 

Guillandina honduceUa, L. Another world- wide tropical plant 
with remarkable grey or bluish grey seeds about half-an-inch in 
diameter and eJtremely hard. Found close to the sea shore all 
along the tropical coast and on the coral islets. The pods are 
covered with thorns and the recurved spines on the branches 
make it a most troublesome bush to fall in with. The seeds are 
prized as ornaments. The kernel is intensely bitter, valued as a 
tonic in cases of fever. Specimens have been knowm to be cast 
upon the i outh coast of Ireland by the G ultJ^tream. 

FitJiecolohium priu7ioiiumy Bcnth. Common in the coast jungle 
from Port Mackay to the Gulf. The seed pods are a most 
brilliant crimson within when open and curled up with the 
attached black seeds they are like handsome flowers at a little 
distance. 

F itliecolohimi moniliferwiiy Benth. This very elegant tree 
which is one of the floral beauties of the Indian Archipelago is 
rather common on the banks of the Mulgrave Eiver. This is 
the first recorded habitat on the eastern aide of th^ watershed. 
When in flower the tree is one mass of globular heads of yellow 
or pale orange silk-like stamens. It is also wry fragrant. 

Castanospermum australe, A, Cunn. This truly handsome tree 
was first recorded from the Endeavour Eiver, where it was found 
by Sir Joseph Banks in Cook’s Expedition, Nevertheless it is 
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nor nearly so abundant within the tropics as between Moreton 
Bay and the eastern rivers as far north as the Fitzroy. 

Canavallia ohttisifolia^ DeC. This is a South American, African 
and Asiatic species (tropics) and is known all along our eastern 
coast, tropical or not. From Cairns to the Endeavour River it 
is more constantly met with. Its trailing habit and pretty pink 
flowers making it an attractive object. 

Gastrolohium grandifiorum. F. von Muell. This is the well 
known poison plant which is so fatal to cattle and horses. 
Unfortunately, it is rather common on the range between 
Herberton and the Great Western Tin Fields, where in the dry 
season cattle often die from its effects. It is alsf found on the 
Walsh River. 

Acacias, I have found it extremely difficult to identify some 
of the numerous species of Acacia for the various kinds graduate 
into one another by such insensible degrees. The genus requires 
a thorough revision, and then it is not too much to say that one 
third of the present species will have to be rejected. The coasts 
are much overgrown with thickets of A. julifera, or A. Solandri, 
A. le^tostachga, or A. glaucescens, tvffiieh seem to me to be all 
varieties of one, A very broad leaved Acacia with phyllodia 
from four to six inches long is found every where along the coasts 
from the Burnett River to Cape Flattery. It is the Acacia of 
the North Queensland Coast. I believed it to be A. dimidiatUy 
but was equally inclined to consider it A. pdlystacJiga, It was 
very commonly associated with A, aulococarpa which occurs all 
along the coast from Moreton Bay to Cape Tribulation, if not 
further. Acacia Bidwilli is an unmistakable species, which is 
found on aB the open tablelands. It is paiiicularly common 
near Charters Towers, further south its place on the tableland 
appears to be taken by Albizza hasaltica which in habit it some- 
what resembles. The latter though a small tree yields a valuable 
wood which is prized for stock whip handles. Even when cut 
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very thin and light the wood is so tough that it will bear an 
enormous strain. The tree goes by the grotesque name of 
“ Dead Finish.” A. salicina and A. excelaa^ are occasionally 
seen north of the Burdekin, but the home of these species is the 
basaltic tablelands, as I shall show when I ooine to speak of the 
Queensland scrubs. 

Hovea longifoUa, B.^B. Not inieomuion on the high lands 
about Ilerberton. It is found everywhere in Australia and its 
pretty blue flowers render it an agreeable addition to the dry 
vegetation. 

Tephrosia purpurea, Pers., I’ar. sei^iera. Almost as widely 
distributed as the last. Herberton Ranges. 

Fleming ia lineata, Roxb. An East Indian species common on 
the banks of the Mill grave, Barron, Daintree, Mossinan, and 
Endeavour Rivers. 

Vigna luica, A. Gray. All along the coast. Pound tlirough- 
out the maritime sands of the tropics throughout the world. 

Cmalpinia nuga, Ait. Barron, Daintree, and Endeavour 
Rivers. An East Indian and Chinese species. 

Ferris tdiginosa, Benth. Fitzroy Island, and other islands 
northward, also at the mouth of the Daintree River, It had not 
hiterto been recorded south of Capo York. Common in East 
Indies. 

Crotalaria MitclieUi, Benth. Burdekin River. C. verrucosa, 
an East Indian species 'which is found on the lowlands of the 
eastern rivers as far south as the Mulgrave, and strangely enough 
on the Wilde River, 3,00() feet above the sea where the flora is 
sub-alpine. C, crispata, P. v. Muell. — Hitherto only found 
around Carpentaria, Endeavour River. G. trifoliastrum from 
Moreton Bay to Endeavour River, and very common. 

Cassia concinna, Benth. Mitchell River. 
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Trihulus cisfoides, L. (Ziff/ophi/llcis). This (H)Ycrs the shore on 
Fitzroy Island, and is common on all the coral islets. It is 
widely distributed through the tropics all over the world, though 
rare in Asia and Africa. I may mention that this plant is one 
of the most annoying little pests on the sea coast. The prickles 
which cover the dry car})els adhere to everything and penetrate 
the flesh most painfully. It is 0K])ecially dreaded by the beche- 
de-iner fishers, as their avocation obliges them to go about bare- 
footed. The sharp points get between the toes and cause great 
pain and lameness. AVlien on Green Island fishing, our party 
had to leave several camps because of the proximity of this weed. 
It would be diflicult to give an idea of the various modes in which 
its seeds tormented us. There was no such thing as trying to 
penetrate the scrubs on the islet where it grew. 

Jlfis trifoUa, L., (Ajupelidie). This very fleshy-leaved vine 
produces a grape which the settlers value. It was found by me 
at Port Douglas, Cairns, and Endeavour Eiver. It was never 
previously recordetl from the east <*oast. Common in India and 
the Archipelago. 

El'TAOE.i:. 

Geigera iSehott. This tree was seen by me on the 

Mulgrave Eiver, and also on the table lands of the Hodgkin son 
and Mitchell Elvers. It belongs more properly to the Brigalow 
Scrubs of Central Queensland wdicre with G . parvijlora it is a very 
common tree. The latter is found all over Australia. The first 
named extends from Queensland only into the northern portions 
of Now South AVales. 

Acronycliia Bauerl, Schott. It is already known that this 
species extends all along the East coast from AVollongong to 
Port Maekay, in dense river forests ; I have traced it to the 
Endeavour Eiver. 

Boronia ledifolia^ J, Gray. A doubtful species of this genus 
was submitted to Baron v. Mueller who referred it to the variety 
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trijphylla, (Sieb. iii Spreng. Syst. Cur. Post. 148). The flowers 
were exceedingly small. It was found on the banks of the "Wilde 
E/iver at Herberton. The genus is peculiarly Australian, and 
therefore not a common one in North-east Australia, but if ever 
Australian species do manifest themselves in this part of the 
continent it is only on the very high lands. 

JEriostemon JBanksii^ A. Cunn. Barron and Daintree Eiver 
mouths ; sandy places also on the loose sandy country between 
Cape Bedford and MTvor Eiver. 

JPliilotheca ? australis, Budge. A species which 1 took to be the 
above was found by me on the basaltic tablelands of Emerald 
Downs. The specimen has been subsequently mislaid. 

ZantJioxyloii hracliyacantlium, E. v. Miiell. In the scrubs near 
Mackay. 

Olycosmis pentaphylla, Corr. Daintree liiver, Ilange near 
Port Douglas. An Asiatic species of wide tropical range. 

Clausena hrevistyla, Oliv. Port Douglas, Coral Islets off Cape 
Elattery. 

Atalanta glauca. Hook. On all the volcanic table lands of the 
interior, within the tropics as far as the Burdekin liiver. I did 
not notice it further north. It is a constant ingredient in the 
^‘Brigalow Scrubs.” 

Citrus australasica, E. v. Muell. The common Queensland 
wild orange which in spite of its intensely acid flavour isVeadily 
eaten by children, I have seen it in all the eastern river jungles 
as far north as the Barron River. 

Before I leave the Rutacem I should mention that I collected 
some species on the Wilde River which I thought at the time 
were Zieria Smithii, This plant forms dense thickets in the sub- 
alpine regions of Tasmania and it would be in keeping with the 
other alpine species to find it at Herberton, rendering the flora 
of that locality still more interesting. A good many specimens 
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of my herbarium were lost on my return to Cairns. One of my 
pack horses bolted and ran into the scrub, where some of his 
burden was irrevocably lost. Amongst the packages missing 
were many of the alpine species of Herbcrton. 

GERANIACEiE. 

Oxalis corniculaia, L. Burdckin Eiver. High tablelands 
about the Hodgkinson. 

Meliace^. 

Oivenia acidula, ¥. v. Muell. All through the Brigalow Scrubs 
as far as the Burdekin. The fruit is acid and astringent, but 
grateful to the taste of a thirsty traveller in these hot arid regions. 
With this species I think O. ve^iosa, P.v.M., should be united. 

Owenia ceramfera^ F. v. Muell. This is the well knov^ii 
Queensland plum which bears a fine juicy red fruit with a large 
stone. When fresli-gathered it is very acid, but on keeping or 
better still, burying forc'd day or two in sand, it is both palatable 
and refreshing. 

Cedrela toona^ lioxb. This common Asiatic species extends 
through all the jungles and forests whether on the coast or 
tablelands, all through the tropics. It is especially abundant on 
the high lands about llerberton, where the houses are all built 
of red cedar ; the peculiarity of the tree here is that it is confined 
to rich alluvial or volcanic soil. Granite or sand stops its spread, 
thus the edges of tlie tropical forests are as clearly defined as 
if cut with a knife. 

Flindermi maculosa^ F. v. Muell. A common accompaniment 
of the vegetation of the high tablelands. The most northerly 
station seen by me was the Hodgkinson and Mitchell Eivei^. 
jP. Oxleyantty F. v. Muell., is a splendid tree extending into the 
tropics on the coast-tropical forests. The Pioneer Eiver 
(Mackay) is the most northerly habitat known to me. 

Celastbinje. 

Celantrm amiralu, Harv. and Muell. In the Brigalow Scrubs, 
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C. Cunninghamii, F. v. Muell. Seen occasionally on the rircr 
scrubs on all the east coast as far north at M’lvor liiver, Cape 
Bedford. 

ElceodeuiJron austrnle, Ycnt. One of the common trees in 
tropical Brigalow 8criil)s. 

SfacMousia viminea, Sm., (SfakhouaieaJ. Not a common 
member of the tro])ical flora, but yet occasionally met with in 
poor open lands as far north as Herbert on. 

8apini)ack.t:. 

Cuimnid anacardlodeH^ k, liich. In the dense jungle of the 
Baron, Mulgrave, Daintree, and Mowbray Elvers. 

Atalaya hemiylauco, F. v. Muell. This is a constant ingredient 
of Bri gal ow Scrubs and desert floras right tlirough jXustralia 
(tropical and sub-tropical). When in flower it attracts a multi- 
tude of insects by its fragrance. Flowers white*, abundant in all 
October. Five specimens on open sandy j)Iains of Burdekin 
Elver at the railway bridge, Charter’s Towers Eoad. The samarfe 
or seed vessels with which it is covered in November and 
December make it very interesting. 

Nephelium connatumj F. v. Muell. In all the river forests on 
the cast coast as far as Endeavour River. 

lleterodendroii olecefollum, Desf. Much the same station as 
Atalaya hemiglauca, with which 1 have constantly found it 
associated. 

Dodoncea I^nceolata, F. v, Muell. Occasionally met witli on 
the more open banks of the eastern rivers and on the low lands, 
with D, viscosa and Z). vestita as far north as Endeavour River. 

Spondias Solandri, Benth. Daintree and Mulgrave Rivers. 

Erosera indica, L., ( Ero^eracea^) . This common member of 
the Indian and Chinese flora was found by me in all low swampy 
places on the north-east coast. E, Burmanni, Vail, the same. 
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HaLORAGE-E. 

IJalorogia ceratophj/lla^ Emil. Jlerberton. I have also soon 
jt oil other tro])ieal table lands, where open sandy soil supported 
a heath-like vegetation. 

Mt/rioplt jfllum vernicoamU^ Lindl. In all tlie almost stagnant 
fresh water holes of tlie tropics. 

Crrafoplii/llim (lonerHun}^ L., Barron Kiver. 

Rhtzopiiore^e. 

llliizophora mucroiiaia^ Lam. Mangrove thickets but n»t the 
commonest species in the tropics. 

(Jeriopa Cfuiilollea )(,((, Arn. Mangrove thickets, but not the 
commonest species in the tropics. 

Bruguiera Bheedii, Blume. This is the most common con- 
stituent of all the mangrove swamps. Its rich, dense foliage 
redeem the otherwise desolate character of the mud flats of the 
tropics. B. (jymnorrhiza is sometimes mixed with it. 

Terminalla mahniocorpa, E. v. Muelk, (ComhrctaceccJ. 'Fhis is 
a very common tree between Cairns and Cooktown. It grows 
quite close to the sea and on the coral islets, where the pigeons 
(OiDpophacja s2)ilor}ioa) greedil}" devour its fruits. These are 
about an inch long with a very large hard stone, in fact there is 
scarcely any sarcocarp, so that one wonders how the birds lind 
any nourishment in it. The taste is bitter and unpleasant. T, 
oblongata^ E. v. MuelL, is rather common in the Brigalow Scrubs 
of the tropics. 


Addenda to Malv(tce(C, 

Ahuiihn graveoUns, Willd, Mulgrave River, where it forms 
thickets. A, miUictmy Don., Fitzroy Island Hibiscus 'nianehot^ L., 
Mulgrave River. 
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On a new species of Oobiesox from Tasmania. 

By E. P. Eamsay, F.L.S., C.M.Z.S., &c. 

Gobiesox cardinalis, »p, nov, 

D. 8. A. 6. V. 4. P. 22. 

Caudal fin truncate, of 18 — 20 rays ; a small, well defined spine 
at the angle of the operculum ; head compressed, snout rather 
pointed ; teeth in both jaws in bands, the outer series the largest, 
canine, curved, no teeth on the vomer, or tongue ; two nasal pores 
in front of the eye, each with a tentacle ; branchiostegals five ; 
space between the orbits equal to the distance between the centre 
of the orbit and the snout ; mouth opens to the vertical 
from the anterior margin of the orbit ; the length of the head is 
31 in the total, without caudal ; the height of the caudal portion 
of the body between the dorsal aijd anal fins is in the total 
length, without caudal ; the breadth across the body between the 
gill covers is 31 of the total length without caudal. The vent is 
situated midway between the snout and the tip of the tail ; the 
distance between the centre of the orbit and the snout is tliree 
times in the distance between the snout and base of the pectoral 
fin ; the distance between the tip of the mandible and symphysis 
of gill opening is six times in the total length, without caudal. 
The head is very miic-h compressed, and is lower than the height 
of the body behind the pectorals. Colour rich salmon red, 
reticulated on the back and sides with wavy lines of yellowish. 
— (iSpirit specimen). 

Ilah, Near George Town, Tasmania ; clinging to stones at 
low water. 


Descriptions of Australian Micro-Lepidoptera. 

By E. Meyrick, B.A. 

VII. llevisional. 

Before entering upon the larger families of the Tineim I have 
thought it best to correct such errors as I have hitherto discovered 
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in mj previous papers, and to add descriptions of the new species 
which have in the meantime come into my possession. I have 
also rearranged on a proper system of classification the species of 
Crmnhidddy Pht/citl<je^ and allied families, which were classified at 
first without due appreciation of the value of the neuration as a 
guiding character ; in my later papers I have considered it of 
primary importance. 

The investigation of the venation of the Oramhidishx^ revealed 
results of unexpected interest, such as w'ould of themselves go 
far to confirm the importance wdiich 1 attacli to this subject. 
The venation of the extra-European genera does not seem to 
have been at all studied, and the genera are often ^distinguished 
by Zeller only on the most trifling and superficial characters ; 
yet, so far as my material enables me to judge, they possess in 
the venation sharply-defined marks of disiiuctioii. Thus Argijria 
differs from Cramhus in having veins 10 and 11 of the forewdngs 
stalked ; Prionopteryx in having only 9 veins in the forewings 
and 7 in the liindwings ; Diptychopliora in having vein 11 of 
forewdngs running into 12 before costa ; and so on. In 
Piptycliopliora 1 have examined nine of the thirteen known 
species, and found the venation constant. But the most interest- 
ing discovery has been the fact that almost the whole of the 
Australian species referred to Cramhus have veins 8 and 9 of the 
forew ings on a separate stalk, not rising out of 7, and therefore 
belong to the genus separated by Heiuemann as Thinasotia lib., 
represented in Europe by three or four species only, and not yet 
recognised clsew'here, except one species in New Zealand. In 
my opinion this conclusively proves the distinctness of the genus, 
which w'^as previously doubtful. jConsequent upon this is the 
remarkable fact that the true genus Cramhus is virtually absent 
from the native Australian fauna, though universally present 
elsewhere, and numerously represented in New Zealand ; I say 
virtually, for of the tw^o Australian species one, C, hapaliscus, 
appears to have its home in Africa, and to have found its way 
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hither through Ceylon, thus not being truly iiboriginal, whilst 
the other, O. mneiferellm, being thus left a solitary exception, 
must be held iiisuflicient to ])rove the native origin of the genus, 
since it is more probable that with extended knowledge it also 
will be found to bo derived from elsewhere. 

1 have been obliged to create several new genera, principally 
in the Pliijcidco, where the variation of structure is considerable ; 
some of these will doubtless be found to occur elsewhere. For 
instance, it is possil>lc that to Ptorhoatohi should be referred the 
species of Crauihm described by Zeller as Inn ing only tlirec- 
braiiched median veins, /.c., vein 5 absent in both winge ; but as 
Ptochosfola has other points of distinction, 1 can only conjecture 
the relationship ; these species are Z., and C. 

pi/gmcBm, Z., (South America), C. troglodi/telluA, Snell., and C. 
inco)ifipicu(‘lJns^ Snell, (South Africa). Again, to the genus 
Catcremna is referable the European Euzophrm tercbredhy Zk. 

The distinction between the families of the Chilonidce and 
Cramhidce, as liitherto constituted, is utterly untenable. Ileine- 
maiin makes the difference lie in the cell of the lundwings being 
closed in the Chilonidas and open in the CramhidcCy but in at least 
half the genera of the Cramhidts^HVLoh as Thimmila^ Diptifcltoph^m 
Ac,, the cell is very distinctly closed, and the character is proved 
merely a generic one, Zeller seems to rely rather on the 
frequenting water*plants and the Cramlndm^vj ground, 
surely a most unreliable and trivial point, and wholly inapplicable 
in practice. I consider that Cliilo is by no means closely allied 
to ScJice?tohius and Sci rpopliaga, but that its points of resemblance 
are merely analogous and due to similarity of habit ; and I have 
made the point of distinction between the two families consist in 
the pectination of the lower median vein of the hind wing#, which 
is always present in the Cramhida, and absent in Schwmhim nxxdi 
its allies ; Citilo is therefore removed to the Cramhidm. This 
separation is in my opinion both natural and easy of application. 
Indeed, so near is Chilo to Thinaaotia^ that it was with difficulty 
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that I was enabled to separate them generically. The position 
of Erotomanes in the Sc\cenohiad<B may excite surprise, but the 
superficial appearance of the only species is peculiar anywhere, 
and in structure it agrees so nearly with SchoBiwhius that I was 
puzzled to find satisfactory distinctions. 

The Crambid<B being found to have sometimes as few veins as 
any of the Fhycidw^ the distinction of these families cannot be 
based on any one character, but will be readily granted on a 
consideration of the sura of clxaracters given, by which any species 
can be with ease correctly referred ; the maxillary palpi afford 
the best single test known to me. 

I give now the classified catalogue of the Australian species of 
these families, with accurate diagnoses of all the genera, both 
old and new. It should be understood that the veins are assumed 
to be all separate, unless otherwise stated. The New Zealand 
species are not included, as they are in course of publication 
elsewhere. 

I am of opinion that in the Schwnohiadw must also eventually 
be included some genera usually classed with the Bofydw^ such 
as Scoparia^ but as 1 have not yet finished my investigations, I 
forbear to do more than mention the possibility, since it would 
in no way interfere with the system here given. 

Fam. 1. SCIKENOBIAD^. 

Labial palpi porrected. Maxillary palpi triangular, porrected, 
conspicuous. Forewings with 12 veins, 1 simple, 7 separate, 8 
and 9 stalked. Hindwings with 8 veins, 3, 4?, 5, rising near 
together, not stalked, 7 and 8 stalked, lower median not pectinated 
at base. 

Gen. 1. SctBPOPiiAGA, Tr. 

Antennee of male half as long as forewiugs, ciliated, of female 
much shprter. Labial palpi short, not much longer than head. 
Abdomen very elongate, in female with dense anal tuft. 
exsanguis^ n. sp. ochraleucay n. sp. 

K 
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Gen. 2. Scikenobius, Dup: 

Antennfe of male lialf as lon<:» as forewings, creimlato, ciliated, 
of female inuch shorter. Labial palpi elongate, much exceeding 
head, attenuated. Abdomen elongate, in female with dense anal 
tuft 

imparcUus, Meyr., Yol. III., 170. 

Gen. 3. Erotomanes, n. g. 

Antenn® of male half as long as forewings, slender, pubescent, 
of female equally long. Labial palpi elongate, much exceeding 
head, broadly haired. Abdomen in male elongate, stout, in female 
shorter, anal extremity laterally compressed, not tufted. 
mirahilella^ Meyr., Yol. III., 213, lY., 333. 

Fam. II. CRAMBID.E. 

Labial palpi porrected. Maxillary palpi triangular, porrected, 
conspicuous. Forewings with 12 (rarely 11, 10, or 0) veins, 1 
simple, normal veins 8 and 0 stalked, 7 sometimes from same 
stalk. Ilindwings with 8 (rarely 7) veins, 1 and 5 often stalked, 
normal veins 7 and 8 stalked, lower median pectinated at base. 

Gen. 1. CiHLO, Zk. 

AntennoD of male finely ciliated. Labial palpi very long, 
attenuated. Forcwiiigs with 12 veins, 8 and 0 stalked, llind- 
wing« with 8 veins, 1 and 5 from a point, G very closely approxi- 
mated at origin to 7, 7 and 8 stalked, cell cdosed. 

p^irramattcllm^ Meyr., Yol. III., 17H. 
leptogrammellus, Meyr., Yol. lY., 207. 

Gen. 2. Crunopiiila, n. g. 

Antenna) of male stout, strongly pectinated. Labial palpi very 
long, attenuated. Forewings with 12 veins, 8 and 0 stalked. 
Hindwings with 8 veins, 4 and 5 from a point, (> very closely 
approximated at origin to 7, 7 and 8 stalked, cell closed. 
ramoHiriella, Walk., Yol. lY., 207 {aclisiellm). 
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Grcii. 3. TiriNASoriA, Hb. 

Antennae of male finely ciliated, rarely pectinated. Labial 
palpi long, attenuated. Forewinga with 12 vein3, 8 and 9 stalked, 
Hindwings with 8 veins, 4 and 5 stalked or from a point, G widely 
remote at origin from 7, 7 and 8 stalked, cell closed. 

milvcJla^ Mcyr., Vol. Ill,, 181, 
recurvalla^ AValk., Yol. IIL, 186 {hiviftelJm) . 
hivittella^ Don., Vol. 111., 1S5 {trioittatm). 
aurantincn^ Mcyr., Vol. 111., 181. 
lifmctella, AValk., Vol. IIL, 197. 
arff ijrotiles^ n. sp. 

'plenifereAla, AValk., Ami. III.. 187. 
impletella^ AValk.. A^ol. IV., 210. 
longipalpella, Meyr., Ami. III., 196. 

Iioplitella^ Meyr., Vol. III., 188. 

p>erlafaUs^ AValk., Vol. IV., 213. 

relatalis, AValk., A^ol III., 191. 

pixnselenella, n. sp. 

opuleiitellay Z.y Vol. IIL, 192. 

gmmmdla^ Z., Ami. IIL, 191 (eniieagrammos ) . 

invaJiihdla^ Meyr., A^ol. IIL, 193. 

acontophoray n. sp. 

torrentella, Meyr., A^ol. III., 183. 

lativittalisy AValk, A’^ol. III., 183. 

Gen. 4. Diptycuopiiora, Z. 

Aiitennaj of male very finely ciliated. Labial palpi rather 
short, somewhat triangular. Fore wings with hindmargin twice 
indented on upper half ; with 12 veins, 8 and 9 stalked, 11 
coalescing with 12 before costa. Hindwings with 8 veins, 5 from 
above angle, G moderately approximated to 7, 7 and 8 stalked 
cell closed. 

pramaturella, Meyr., Ami. III., 198. 
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Gen. 5. Argyria, Hb. 

Antennae of male finely ciliated. Labial palpi moderate or 
rather long, attenuated. Eore wings with 12 veins, 8 and 9 
stalked, rising out of 7, 10 and 11 stalked. Hind wings with 8 
veins, 4 and 5 stalked, 6 closely approximated at base to 7, 7 and 
8 stalked, cell open. 

argyraspis^ Vol. IV., 216. 

Gen. 6 Ancylolomia, Hb. 

No tongue. Antennae of male dentate or strongly pectinated. 
Labial palpi verj^ long, attenuated. Eorewings with 12 veins, 8 
and 9 stalked, rising out of 7. Hindwings with 8 veins, 4 and 

5 almost from a point, 6 widely remote at origin from 7, 7 and 8 
stalked, cell closed. 

Westivoodi^ Z., Vol. IV., 208. 

Gen. 7. Crambus, F. 

Antennae of male finely ciliated, rarely pectinated. Labial 
palpi very long, attenuated. Forew ings with 12 veins (rarely 11 
through obsolescence of vein 9), 8 and 9 stalked, 'rising out of 7. 
Hindwings with 8 veins, 4 and 5 usually stalked or from a point, 

6 approximated at base to 7, 7 and 8 stalked, cell open. 

Jiapaliscm, Z,, Vol. III., 182 (concinnellus). 
cuneifereUus, Walk., Vol. III., 189. 

Gen. 8. PTOcnosTOLA, u. g. 

Antenine of male finely ciliated. Labial palpi very long, 
attenuated. Forewings with 10 veins, 6 and 7 stalked, 6 to below 
apex, 9 coalescing with 10 before costa. Hindwings with 7 
veins, 4 from angle of cell, 5 closely approximated at base to 6, 
0 and 7 stalked, cell open. 

dimidiella, Meyr., Vol. III., 190. 
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Gren. 9. Phionoptebyx, Stph. 

AnteiiJisD of male finely ciliated. Labial palpi rather long, 
hardly attenuated. Forewings with hindmargin once indented 
above middle ; with 0 veins, 0 and 7 stalked, 6 running to costa. 
Hindwings with 7 veins, 3 and 4 from a point, 5 remote at origin 
from 0, 0 and 7 stalked, cell closed. 

apiciatrigeUa^ Meyr., A^ol. IV., 209. 

Fam. hi. PHYCID.F. 

Labial palpi porreetcd or recurved. Maxillary palpi pencil- 
like or usually fililonij, generally concealed, sometimes absent. 
Forcwings with 11 (rarely 13 or 9) veins, 1 simple, normal veins 
7 and 8 stalked. Hindwings with 8 or 7 veins, 4 and 5 usually 
stalked, 3 sometimes from same stalk, normal veins 7 and 8 
stalked, lower median jiectinated at base. 

(len. 1. CiniopiiEPES, Z. 

Antenine of male strongly pectinated on one side, towards apex 
simple, with a small toolli oF .scales on basal joint, and a small 
thickened tubercle above it. Labial palpi moderate, curved, 
ascending. Maxillary palpi short, tiliform. Forcwings with 11 
veins, 7 and 8 stalked. Jlimlwings with 8 veins, 4 and 5 stalked, 
7 and 8 stalked. 

ahnella^ jMcyr., A oL 111., 210. 

Gen. 2. Myelois, Z. 

Antennae of male finely ciliated. Labial palpi moderate, 
curved, ascending. Maxillary palpi short, filiform. Forewings 
with 11 veins, 7 and 8 stalked. Hindwings with 8 veins, 4 and 
5 from a point (or stalked in extra- Australian species), 7 and 8 
stalked. 

cenoharclhr, Meyr., Vol. IV., 228. 
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&cn, 3. Euzophera, Z. 

AnteuDfe of male very finely cilitited. Labial palpi moderate, 
curved, ascending. Maxillary palpi short, filiform. Forewings 
with 11 veins, I and 5 stalked, 7 and 8 stalked. Ilindwings with 
7 veins, 3 and 4 stalked, 6 and 7 stalked. 

cosmiella. Mcyr., Vol. III., 212. 

Gen. 4. Cateremna, n. g. 

Antennae of male very finely ciliated. Labial piilpi moderate, 
curved, ascending. Maxillary palpi short, filiform. Forewings 
with 11 veins, 7 and 8 stalked. Hind wings with 7 veins, 3 and 
4 stalked, 6 and 7 stalked. 

leucarnia, Meyr., Vol. IV., 230. 
mharcucUa, Meyr., Vol. III., 211. 
microdoxa^ Meyr., Vol. IV., 231. 

Gen. 5. ZopiionrA, Ilb, 

Antennae of male dentate, strongly ciliated. Labial palpi long, 
straight, porrected. Maxillary palpi minute, filiform. Forewings 
with 11 veins, 4 and 5 stalked, 7 and 8 stalked. Hindwings with 
7 veins. 3 and 4 stalked, 6 and 7 stalked. 

neotomclla^ Meyr., Vol. IV., 22G. 
emiferellay Meyr., Vol. Ill , 208. 

Gen. 0. ErcARPHiA, Ilb. 

Antennae of male finely ciliated. Labial palpi long, straight, 
porrected. Maxillary palpi ob.solete. Forewings with 11 veins 
7 and 8 stalked. Ilindwings with 8 veins, 4 and 5 stalked, rising 
out of 3, 7 aud 8 stalked. 

vulgatella^ Meyr., Vol. III., 207. 
cnephcBella^ Meyr., Vol. IV., 227. 

Gen. 7. Etiella, Z. 

Antennie of male finely ciliated, strongly sinuate above base, 
with a large tuft of scales in siiiuation. Labial palpi long, straight, 
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porrected, terminal joint long, exposed. Maxillary palpi in male 
long, pencil-like, in female short, filiform. Porewings with 11 
veins, 7 and 8 stalked. Hindwings with 8 veins, 4 and 5 stalked, 
7 and 8 stalked. 

sincerella^ Meyr., Vol.III.. 204. 
chrysoporella, Meyr., Vol. III., 206. 

Belirii^ Z., Vol. III., 205. 

Gfen. 8. Salebefa, Z. 

Antenna} of male dentate, finely ciliated, with a tuft of scales 
in siiiuation at base. Labial palpi moderate; curved, ascending, 
terminal joint short. Maxillary palpi in male long, pencil-like, 
in female short, filiform. Pore wings with 11 veins, 7 and 8 
stalked. Hindwings with 8 veins, 4 and 5 stalked, rising out of 
3, 7 and 8 stalked. 

cucometlSf n. sp. 

rujltincfella^ Meyr., Vol. Ill , 203. 
oculiferella, Meyr., Vol. IV., 222. 
digrainmella^ Meyr., Vol. IV., 223. 
caliglnosella^ Meyr., Vol. IV., 221. 
striglferclla, Meyr., Vol. III., 202, IV., 221. 

Gen. 0, Peatpelia, Hb. 

Antenna' of male dentate, finely ciliated, with a tuft of scales 
in sinuation at base. Labial palpi moderate, curved, ascending, 
terminal joint short. Maxillary palpi in male pencil-like, in 
female short, filifonn. Porewings with 11 veins, 7 and 8 stalked. 
Hindwings with 7 veins, 3 and 4 stalked, 6 and 7 stalked. 

opimellay Meyr., Vol. III., 201. 

Gen. 10. Lasioceea, Meyr. 

Antenn® of male with basal half thickly clothed above with 
rough scales. Labial palpi moderate, curved, ascending. 
Maxillary palpi short, filiform. Porewings with 11 veins, 7 and 
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8 stalked. Hindwiiigs witk 7 veins, 3 and 4 stalked, 6 and 7 
stalked. 

canilinea^ Meyr., Vol. III., 209. 

Gen. 11. Trissoxca, n. g. 

AnteniiiP of male finely ciliated, with three small projecting 
teeth above near base. Labial palpi moderate, curved, asccmding. 
Maxillary palpi short, filiform. Forewiiigs with 11 veins, ^^7and 
8 stalked, llindwings with 7 veins, 3 and 4 stalked, G and 7 
stalked, 

mesactella. Meyr., A"ol. lY., 225. 

Gen. 12. Ampycopiioiia, ii. g. 

AnteniLT of male dentate, ciliated, with a tuft of scales in 
sinuatiou at base. Labial palpi moderate, curved, ascending. 
Maxillary palpi in male pencil-like, in female short, filiform. 
Forewings with 10 veins, G and 7 stalked. llindwings with 7 
veins, 3 and 4 stalked, G and 7 stalked. 

apotomclla, Meyr., Yol. lY., 221. 

Gen. 13. Heospitoka, n. g. 

Antenna) of male dentate, ciliated, with a tuft of scales in 
sinuatiou at base. Labial palpi very long, straight, porrected, 
terminal joint concealed. Maxillary palpi obsolete. Forewings 
with 10 veins. 7 and 8 stalked, rising out of G. llindwings with 
7 veins, 3 and 1 stalked, G and 7 stalked. 

virgineUa,M.iiyT., Yol. lY., 233. 

psaviathella^ Meyr., Yol. IV., 231. 

Gen. 14. Crocydopoua, n. g. 

Antenna) of male dentate, finely ciliated, with a tuft of scales 
in sinuation at base. Labial palpi rather long, stout, porrected, 
terminal joint short. Maxillary palpi obsolete. Forewings with 
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10 veins, 6 and 7 stalked. Hindwings with 7 veins, 3 and 4 
stalked, 6 and 7 stalked. 

sienopterella, Meyr., Vol. III., 200. 

Gen. 15. Hypophana, n. g. 

Antenna? of male very finely ciliated, with a tuft of scales in 
sinuation at base. Labial palpi moderate, slender, recurved, 
ascending. Maxillary palpi short, filiform. Forcwings with 11 
veins, 7 and 8 stalked. Ilindwings with 8 veins, 4 and 5 stalked, 
sometimes rising out of 3, 7 and 8 stalked. 

euraphella^ Meyr., Vol. IV., 217. 
infusella, Meyr., Vol. IV., 2 1 8. 
melnnonf}fh'(, Meyr., Vol. lA^., 220. 
petal ocosmfj^ n. sp. 

Gen. IG. Edc.vmpyla, n. g. 

Antenna? ol; male finely eiliateil, with a .short acute tooth on 
basal joint above. Labial palpi moderate, slender, porrected. 
Maxillary palpi short, filiform. Forewings with 11 veins, 1 and 
5 stalked, 7 and 8 stalked. Hindwiiigs with 7 veins, 3 and 4 
rising near together, 0 and 7 stalked. 

etheiella, n. sp. 

Gen, 17. Homoeosoma, Curt. 

Antenna? of male finely ciliated, with a short notch above basal 
joint. Labial palpi moderate, slender, somewhat ascending. 
Maxillary palpi short, filiform. Forcwings with 11 veins (or in 
extra- Australian species 10 through obsolescence of vein 8), 4 
and 5 stalked, 7 and 8 stalked. Hindwings with 7 veins, 3 and 
4 rising nearly from a point, 6 and 7 stalked. 

vagella, Z., A^ol. III., 211. 
fomacella^ Meyr., Vol. IV., 219. 
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Gen. 18. Anerastia, Hb. 

Antennae of male pubescent or finely ciliated. Labial palpi 
long or moderately long, porrected or ascending. Maxillary 
palpi short, filiform. Forewings with 10 veins, G and 7 stalked. 
Hindwings with 7 veins, 3 and 4 stalked, 6 and 7 stalked. 
distichella, Mcyr., Vol. III., 215. 

Gen. 19. Epiiestia, Gn. 

Antennae of male pubescent. Labial palpi moderate, curved, 
ascending. Maxillary palpi short, filiform. Forewings in male 
with a tuft of hairs beneath folded base of costa ; with 9 separate 
veins. Hindwings with 7 veins, 3 and 4 rising near together or 
from a point, G and 7 stalked. 

sericaria^ Scott, Yol. IV., 235, 
elutella, Ilb., Vol. HI., 215. 

JiculcUa, Barr., A^ol. IV^, 234. 
interpuncteUa, lib., A'^ol. III., 21G. 

Fam. IV. GALLERIH.K. 

Labial palpi differing in sexes, porrected or ascending. 
Maxillary palpi minute, concealed. Forewings with 12 (rarely 
11 or 10) veins, 1 furcate at base, normal veins 7 and 8 stalked, 
9 usually from same stalk. Hindwings with 8 or 7 veins, 4 and 
5 stalked or coincident, normal veins 7 and 8 stalked, lower 
median pectinated at base. 

Gen. 1. Galleria, F. 

Antennaj with a tooth of scales on basal joint, in male very 
finely ciliated. Labial palpi in male moderate, ascending, in 
female moderate, porrected. Forewings with hiiidrnargin obtusely 
projecting above anal angle ; with 12 veins, 7 and 8 stalked, 
rising out of 9. Hindwings in male with 8 veins, 4 and 5 stalked, 
rising out of 3, 7 and 8 stalked ; in female with 7 veins, 8 and 
4 stalked, G and 7 stalk. 

mellonella^ L., Vol. IlL, 216. 
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Gen. 2. Calbionyma, n. g. 

Antennae with a tooth of scales on basal joint, in male very 
finely ciliated. Labial palpi in male short, ascendijig, in female 
rather long, porrected. Fore wings with 12 veins, 8 and 9 stalked, 
rising out of 7. Ilindwings with 8 veins, 4 and 5 stalked, 7 and 
8 stalked. 

sarcoiles^ n. sp. 

Gen. 3. Abhomia, II b. 

Antennae with or without a tooth of scales on basal joint, in 
male* pubescent. Labial palpi in male short, ascending, in female 
rather long, porrected. Forewings with 12 A'eins, 4 and 5 some- 
times stalked or in male o])solete, 8 and 9 stalked or near together, 
rising out Oi 7. Ilindwings with 7 veins, 3 and 4 stalked, G and 
7 stalked. 

iripartitdJa, Meyr., A"ol. IV., 23G. 
pacliytera^ Meyr., Vol. IV., 227. 
latro, Z., Vol. IV., 238. 

Gen. 4. Achroea, Hb. 

Anteiinaj with a tooth of scales on basal joint, in male 
pubescent. Labial palpi in male short, ascending, in female very 
short, porrected. Forewings with 11 veins, 4 and 5 stalked, 7 
and 8 stalked. Ilindwings with 7 veins, 3 and 4 stalked, G and 
7 stalked. 

grhella, F., Vol. III., 21G. 

o 

In the following notes the changes of specific noineuclature 
made in this list are explained, and the new species included are 
described. 

SCIBPOPIIAGA, Tr. 

Scirp, exsanguk, n. sp. 

c? $ . 8"- 11^". Head, palpi, antenna?, thorax, abdomen, and 

legs snow-white ; palpi more or less infuscated at base externally, 
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sometimes very sliglitly, sometimes second joint entirely fuscous 
externally ; abdomen sometimes faintly infuscated, anal tuft 
pure white ; legs dark fuscous beneath, posterior tibia? sometimes 
slightly infuscated above. Forewings moderately broad, costa 
arched, more strongly towards apex, hindmargin strongly rounded, 
moderately oblique ; snow-white, slightly shining. Hindwings 
snow-white, slightly shining. Forewings beneath in male 
moderately infuscated, in female nearly white. 

Amongst described species this seems to come nearest to Scirp. 
virgiiiea, Z., from South J^Africa, from which it appears to differ 
princi])ally by the legs being white above and dark fuscous Imlow, 
and liy the infuscated under-surface of (he Forewings ; ])ut I have 
not seen Zeller’s species. The colouring of the palpi seems 
variable and unreliable. 

Very common round Sydney in March, sitting sluggishly on 
the stems of riiKshes in swampy places, and also taken at Hrisbaue 
in September; there can be little doubt that the larva fe(MlH in 
the stems of a June as. 

Scirp. ochroleaca, n. sp. 

(J. Head, palpi, antenn/e, thorax, alxloinen, and U*gs 

white, faintly and unevenly ochreous-tinged ; antenme of male 
not half as long as forewings ; anal tuft ochreous-whitisli ; legs 
ochreous-wliite beneath. Forewings slightly narrower than in 
S. exsanguis, costa gently arched, hindmargin moderately ol)li(]ue, 
strongly rounded ; ochreoiis- white, becoming pure whiie tow.'jrds 
apex. Hindwings oclireous- white, becoming pure whit(' towards 
apex. h\)rewings beneath oehreous-white. 

Certainly distinct from the precediuir, thougli th(‘ femah^ is yet 
unknown ; readily distinguished from it by the wholly ochreoiis- 
white l(?gK, and absence of infuscation on lower surface of fore- 
wings, as well as by the shorter anteiinie and general oehreous 
tinge. 
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Two specimens sent from near Buaringa, Queensland, by Mr. 
O, Barnard. 

Ceunophila, n. g. 

Crun, ramostriella^ Walk. 

(Cramhm ramostriellm, Walk., Brit. Mus. Cat. 172 ; JJbida 
reoeptalis, ibid. 18G ; Chilo schistellusy Meyr., Proc. Linn. Soc., 
N.S.W., IV., 207). 

15"-21". The male only differs from the female in the slightly 
broader fore wings, and in having the hind wings smoky-fuscous, 
except towards the base, which is white. The species varies 
somewhat in depth of colouring, being often broadly suffused 
with brownish-whitish towards dorsal margin ; thorax also often 
suffused w ith whitish ; inf uscation of hindwings in female variable 
in extent. 

Several specimens sent by Mr. G. Barnard from near Buaringa, 
Queensland. 

Thixasotia, Ilb. 

Thin. hhitteUa^ Bon. 

Prof. Zeller now informs me that his identification of this 
species, w hich 1 accepted, w as erroneous, the description in reality 
referring to the insect described by him as Cr. trivittatus ; so 
that for the Western Australian species the name of recurvelluSy 
Walk, must be adopted. The synonymy of these two species 
will therefore be as follows : 

Thin. hivUteUa, Bon. 

Cramhm hivittelluSy Bon., Walk. ; C, trlviftafiiSy Z., Meyr. 

Thin, recurvelhr. Walk. 

Cramhm recurvellmy Walk. ; G. biviftelluSy Z., Meyr. 

Thin. ar^^roBleSy n. sp. 

cj. 9". Head pale ochreoua, with a dark fuscous spot on 
middle of forehead, another between antonnec, and one on anterior 
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margin of eye. Maxillary palpi pale ochreous, with two black 
bands. Labial palpi rather short, greyish-ochreoiis, mixed with 
blackish on sides, beneath ochreous-white at base. Antenna) 
dentate, shortly ciliated, dark fuscous. Thorax light brownish- 
ochreous, anterior margin with four dark fuscous spots. Abdomen 
pale ochreous. Anterior tibiie with basal half greyish -ochreous, 
terminal half suffuscdly blackish, tarsi black with 0-*hreous- 
whitish basal and a2)ical rings on each joint ; middle tibiie white, 
base black, posterior tibia" wholly white, middle and posterior 
tarsi dark fuscous-grey with whitish rings at a])ex of ji^iuts. 
Lore wings rather short, moderately broad, costa very slightly 
arched, apex obtuse, hindmargin distinctly sinuatt*, rather obli({ue; 
light yellowish-ochreoiis, becoming ochreous-l)rown along costa 
and on anterior half of disc, more greyisli-tinged tt)\vards anterior 
half of inner margin; a few scattensl bla(,*k scales on anterior 
half of wing ; a moderately broad silv(?ry- white ])artially black- 
margined longitudinal streak immediately lauK^ath costa from 
near base to slightly Ijcyond middle, posterior (vxtremity bent 
somewhat down, obtuse, anterior extremity acut(‘ly attenuated, 
somcwliat suffu.sed, almost touching costa ; an irregular t‘longate- 
oval silvery-white spot a little below costa about two-thirds ; a 
smaller roundish silvery- white subapical spot, not touching liind- 
margin, its upper angle suffuscdly proiliiccd into apex; a 
moderately broad straight silvery-white black- margined longi- 
tudinal streak through disc from base to slightly Ix'yond tiiiddic*, 
slightly attenuated towards base ; an elougatc-oval silvery-white 
spot in disc below middle about two-thirds from base; a leadeu- 
metallic line starting from between subcostal and median white 
streaks at one-fourth from base, running round posterior extremity 
of median streak, and curving back to inner margin somewhat 
before middle; an irregular leaden-metallic s])ot between subcostal 
streak and subcostal white spot ; a similar leaden-mclallic spot 
between anterior extremities of subcostal and discal white spots ; 
the ground colour between subcostal and discal white spots, and 
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between cliscal white wpot and inner margin, is thickly strewn 
with black scales ; an ill-dermcd whitish-oclireous mark on costa 
at two-thirds ; a similar mark on costa at three-fourths, giving 
rise to an outwardly curved leaden-metallic line passing round 
posterior extremities of subcostal and discal white spots, and 
ending on inner margin at a’)out four-fifths ; tliree sharply 
marked round black spots on hindmargiu above anal angle; a 
black line on hindmargiu beneath apex : cilia smoky-grey, with 
a broad leaden-metallic basal line with viohd reflections, becoming 
white at apex. Hind wings with a tuft of long whitish-ycllowish 
hairs on costa towards base above ; yellowish-whitish, more 
yellowisli on costal lialf, with a roundisli cloudy fuscous-grey 
spot at a])e\ ; cilia yellowish-whitish. 

Nearly allied to T. hifractrllay Walk., but readily known by 
the different shape and detachment from costa of the subcostal 
white spot, by tlio different course of the first metallic Hue which 
is curved obliquely inwards to inner margin, instead of being 
perpendicular to it, by the darker ground colour, metallic basal 
line of the cilia, and various other minute points, as well as the 
costal tuft and whitish-yellow colour of the hind wings, which 
latter arc perhaps only sexual eliaiaieteristics. 

A very handsome sjieeies ; one very perfect specimen taken 
near Brisbane at the end of September. 

Thin, relafalis^ Walk. 

The description of an/i/ronruniSy Z., Cr. 47, certainly 

refers to this speeie.s, and, being slightly later, Zeller's name 
must rank as a synonym only. 1 should have identified it before, 
but for a misunderstanding of the wording of the original 
description. 

Thin, panselmella, n. sp. 

?. Head brownish-ochreous, face darker, with 

an ochreous-whitisli spot on anterior margin of eyes. Maxillary 
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palpi light ochreous, towards base externally dark fuscous. 
Labial palpi very long, greyish-ochreous mixed with dark fuscous, 
beneath white at base. Antenm© dark fuscous, basal joint 
ochreous-whitish. Thorax light ochreous, shoulders ochreous- 
brown, centre of back black, with a longitudinal white stripe on 
each side of back, not reaching anterior margin. Abdomen light 
ochreous-yellow. Legs dark fuscous, posterior tibi® light 
ochreous above. Forewings moderately broad, costa gently 
arched, apex obtusely pointed, hindmargin slightly sinuate, 
moderately oblique ; ochreous-brown, darkest on disc, becoming 
light brownish-ochreous towards inner and hindmargins ; extreme 
costal edge white from one- fourth almost to apex , a very slender 
snow-white streak immediately beneath costa from near base 
almost to middle; a straight narrow snow-white longitudinal 
streak running from a little below costa at one-fourth to costa 
immediately before apex, anterior extremity finely attenuated, 
upper edge tending to emit slender streaks to costa posteriorly ; 
a moderate nearly straight snow-white central longitudinal 
streak through disc from base to hindmargin, margined with 
dark fuscous, somewhat sinuate beyond middle, slightly attenuated 
at base ; from its lower edge beyond middle proceed three slender 
ill-defined white streaks to hindmargin at equal distances; a 
variable elongate-wedge-shaped ill-defined white longitudinal 
streak immediately above posterior fourth of median streak, 
sometimes more clearly inarked, anteriorly finely attenuated ; 
above this sometimes an ill-defined irregular white spot on hind- 
margin ; between the white streaks posteriorly are cloudy dark 
fuscous lines ; beneath third branch of median streak is a slender 
ill-defined white streak from middle to hindmargin, not touching 
median streak ; a straight slender cloudy white streak from base 
to anal angle, and another from base to inner margin at one- 
third ; a clearly-marked blackish hindmarginal lino : cilia pale 
ochreous-grey, with a suow^-white basal line. Hindwings pale 
dull ochreous-yellow, in female somewhat infuscated towards 
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hindmargin ; a fuscous-grey bindmarginal line, in female darker 
and sharply marked ; cilia pale ochreous-yellow. 

Closely allied to Thin, opulent ella, Z., which it nearly resembles 
in markings, differing especially by the yellow hindwings and 
darker ground colour, which contrast handsomely wdth the snow- 
white markings ; it is also somewhat larger, and is therefore the 
largest species of this group. 

Five specimens taken at Blackheath in the Blue Mountains, 
at an elevation of 3,500 feet, at the end of February, in dry 
grassy places. 

Thin, grammella^ Z. 

Prof. Zeller, to whom 1 sent specimens of the species described 
by me as Cr. enneagrammoH (Proc. Linn. 8oe. N.S.W., III., 191), 
assures me that it is identical with his grammelluSy which name 
must therefore be adopted for the species. Zeller’s original type 
would seem to have been a slight variety. 

Thin, acontophortfy n. sp. 

J ? . 101"~lli". Head ochreous-white, centre of forehead 
and collar brownish-ochreous. Maxillary palpi white, externally 
excej)! at apex ochreous mixed with dark fuscous. Labial palpi 
very long, ochreous mixed with dark fuscous, internally and 
beneath white. Antenna* whitish-ochreous. Thorax whitish- 
ochreous, becoming brownish-ochreous on shoulders and anterior 
margin. Abdomen pale whitish-ochreous. Legs pale whitish- 
ochreous, anterior pair ochreous-fuscous internally. Forewings 
rather short, moderately broad, costa rather strongly and evenly 
arched, apex almost acute, hindmargiii sinuate, rather strongly 
oblique ; pale whitish-ochreous, sometimes slightly tinged with 
brownish-oebreous, especially towards base of costa, and with a 
few scattered black scales ; a narrow’ white central longitudinal 
streak through disc from base nearly to hindmargin, towards 
base very finely attenuated, posteriorly very suffused and 
L 
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indistinct, lower margin ill-defined, upper margin edged by a 
blackish line, above which is a cloudy dark fuscous streak, 
broadest in middle and attenuated towards base, posteriorly 
bending upwards near hindmargin and continued suffuscdly to 
apex of wdiig, where it becomes agnin more distinct ; a round 
blackish dot on lower margin of white median streak at two- 
thirds from base, and sometimes another a little above it; a 
whitish sufFusion along hindmargin, and sometimes confused 
indications of Blender wdiitish streaks on veins towards lowaT 
half of hindmargin ; a hindmarginal row’ of black dots ; cilia 
ochrcous- whitish, wdth two cloudy fuscous-grey lines. II ind wings 
ochreoiis-grcw-whitish, wdth a grey hindmarginal line ; cilia 
och re 0 u s- w’h i t i s h . 

Nearly allied to T. fjrammdhi^ Z., and T. immliddla^ Meyr., 
but diiTering from both in the absence of the whitt‘ stj])costal 
streak, and the obsoIescen(,*e of the branclies of the median 
streak ; tlic lundwings are lighter than in T, f/ramnudla^ but not 
white as in T. invaJiJcJJa. 

rive specimens taken in March in dry grassy plac(‘s at 
Mittagong, New South AVales, at an elevation of 2,000 feet. 

Oramhm hapalUcuSy Z. 

This name, originally published by Z(‘ller (Lep. thaffr.) in 
1852, has the priority of coticinnellus, Walk. ; on account of the 
description being taken from Soutli African specimens I bad 
overlooked the identity, wdiich is undoubted. 

Salebria, Z. 

Sah eucomeiiHy n. sp. 

(J. 11". Head, palpi, antennie, and thorax light ochreous, 
somewhat .suffused with brownish ; maxillary palpi yellowish. 
A])domen light greyish-ochreous, somewhat irregularly brownish- 
dark fuscous, middle tibife brownish-oehroous, 
posterior tibiso light oclireous above. Forewings elongate, 
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moderate, costa moderately and. evenly arched, apex obtuse, 
hindmargin straight, moderately oblique; light ochreous, rather 
thickly but irregularly irrorated with light reddish-fuscous scales, 
especially immediately beneath the median streak and along 
hindmargin ; costal edge suffusedly dark fuscous ; a straight 
longitudinal ochreous- white streak a little above middle from 
base to hindmargin beneath apex, tolerably broad in middle, 
attenuated to both extremities, lower margin tolerably well- 
defined, upper margin very suffused and indistinct ; cilia fuscous- 
grey, with whitish points. Hindwings fuscoiis-grey, slightly 
purplish tinged ; a dark grey hindmarginal line ; cilia whitish- 
grey, with a darker grey line near base. 

The ochreous-whito median streak distinguishes this species 
from all others. 

One specimen taken at Brisbane in September, in a dry grassy 
place. 

Pkmpklta, Hb. 

Pemp, opimella, Meyr. 

The maxillary palpi of the male in this species appear io have 
but an apology for fbe ii.sual pencil of hairs, so that it is some- 
what doubtful whether tlie species is justly included in this 
genus, with which it fully agree.s in other respects. 

ilveoPHANA, n. g. 

I liave no doubt of this genus being a natural one. The 
species are all rather inconspicuous grey insects, with notably 
transparent hindwings. 

If i/p. petaiocosma^ n. sp. 

c?. 7:1". Head and thorax light grey, somewhat mixed with 
whitish. Palpi grey, towards base whitish, terminal joint and a 
Bubapical band on &econd joint suffusodly dark fuscous. Antennf© 
grey. Abdomen whitish-grey, prismatic. Logs grey-whitish, 
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anterior pair suffused with dark fuscous above. Breast beneath 
on each side with a broad expansible pearly prismatic plate, 
composed of about a dozen oblong overlapping plates, behind 
which is an expansible tuft of thick ochreous-white hair-scales, 
resting on a circular patch of overlapping deep black plate-like 
scales ; a short linear patch of black scales also extends along 
base of submedian fold on under-side of forewings. Borewings 
very narrow at base, gradually dilated posteriorly, costa at first 
straight, towards apex moderately arched, apex obtusely rounded, 
hindmargin rather strongly rounded, not oblique ; light grey, 
slightly brownish- tinged, with irregularly scattered dark fuscous 
scales ; a cloudy dark fuscous transverse mark at one-fourth, 
not reaching costa or inner margin; a very faint slender 
irregular dark fuscous transverse line somewhat before middle, 
slightly curved outwards ; a very ill-defined small dark fuscous 
spot in disc at two-thirds, and another near inner margin 
a little beyond middle ; a slender cloudy dark fuscous 
outwardly- curved transverse line from a little before apex 
to a little before anal angle, bent inwards beneath costa, 
closely followed by another much fainter similar line ; a blackish 
hindmarginal line: cilia light grey, with rows of blackish points, 
Hindwings whitish- gi’ey, transparent, hindmarginal edge suf- 
fusedly darker ; a short linear streak of thick black scales at base 
below middle ; cilia grey-w hitish, with a w ell defined dark grey 
line near base. 

The oniamental neck-frill of this species is very extraordinary, 
and reminds one somewhat of similar appendages in some hum- 
ming-birds ; it is probably less dcA^eloped in the female. 

One specimen taken at Sydney in October, amongst hry bush 
meJanoitplo, Meyr. 

This species differ.s from the other three of the genus in 
having vein 3 of the hindwings rising out of the stalk of 4 and 5. 
It is however closely allied to the others; the female, which is 
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alone known to me, has on the breast a cuirass of pearly scales, 
indicating near relationship with the preceding species ; it would 
therefore bo conceivable that they should be the sexes of the 
same species, but the difference in neuration, as well as in super- 
ficial marking, rendei *8 this hardly probable. 

ElCAMPYLA, 11. g. 

JSluc. etheielh^ n. sp. 

(J. 93 ^ Head and thorax light fuscous- grey. Palpi dark 
fuscous-grey, towards base whitish-grey. Antennao dark fuscous. 
Abdomen whitish-ochrcous. Legs dark fuscous, posterior tibi© 
light ochreous above. Forewings very narrow at base, gradually 
dilated throughout, costa at first straight, to wards apex moderately 
arched, apex round-pointed, hindmargin very oblique, strongly 
rounded ; a tuft of hairs concealed under the folded base of costa 
beneath; rather light dull fuscous, sprinkled with dark fuscous 
scales; costa suffused with dark fuscous ; an indistinct narrow 
dark fuscous transverse line from two-fifths of costa to a little 
before middle of inner margin, strongly bent outwards somewhat 
above middle ; a cloudy dark fuscous transverse spot in disc at 
tw-o-thirds ; a narrow cloudy dark fu.scous transverse line from 
five-six tlis of costa to inner margin before anal angle, sending a 
sharply angulated tooth inwards above middle, and appearing to 
be margined posteriorly by a paler line, through the absence of 
dark fuscous scales from the groundcolour ; a cloudy dark fuscous 
hindmarginal line : cilia ochreous- grey, with a pale ochreous 
basal line. Hindwings whitish, costa towards apex suffused with 
light fuscous- grey ; some short whitish-ochreous hairs at base ; a 
cloudy grey hindmarginal line ; cilia white, round apex ochreous- 
tinged and with a faint grey line. 

Besembles the genus Ephatia in form and colouring, as well 
as in the costal tuft of hairs of the male, but differs markedly in 
neuration. One specimen taken at light near Sydney in August, 
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CaLLTONTMA, 11. g. 

Call, sarcodeSy n. sp. 

c? ? Oi". Head, palpi, and thorax grey- whitish, more 
or less tinged with pale carmine ; sides of frontal cone in male 
dark grey. Antenna) whitish, annulated with grey, basal joint 
carmine- tin god. Abdomen whitish-ochreous. Legs grey- whitish, 
slightly carmine- tinged, anterior and middle ])air fuscous- grey 
beneath, tarsal joints fuscous-grey except at apex. Forewings 
somewhat oblong, rather broad, costa gently arched, apex acute, 
hindmargin nearly straight, slightly sinuate, oblique; dull 
ochreoiis-grey- whitish, in female slightly, in male strongly 
suffused with light brownish-carmine ; extreme costal edge darker 
brownish-carmine; a very indistinct irregular somewhat outwardly 
curv'ed brownish-carmine transverse line from one-third of costa 
to two-fifths of inner margin ; a similar line from two-thirds of 
costa to four- fifths of inner margin, irregularly bent outwards in 
middle ; a small indistinct fuscous-carmine spot in disc beyond 
middle ; a strongly- marked broad cloudy blackish bindmarginal 
line ; cilia pale ochreous-carminc, with a deep carmine l)asal line. 
Hiiidwings in male light fuscous-grey, in female whitish-grey, 
with a dark grey hindmarginal line ; cilia grey-whitish, with a 
faint grey line near base, 

A very distinct and elegant species. 

One pair beaten from Eucalyptus bushes in November, the male 
at Parramatta, the female at Murrurundi, New South Wales. 

TOllTEICIDJi:. 

PnosELENA, Meyr. 

Eros, camacinana, n. sp. 

(J $ . 5"-G". Head, palpi, and thorax in male yellow ish-whiti&h, 
‘n female whitish-ochreous, somewhat mixed with dark fuscous- 
grey. Antennao dark fuscous. Abdomen whitish-ochreous-groy. 
Anterior and middle tibia? blackish, with ochreous-whitish median 
and apical rings, tarsi blackish with whitish rings at apex of joints ; 
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posterior legs oclireous-wliitish, tarsi dark grey towards base of 
joints. Forewings in male rather short, moderately broad, in 
female more elongate and narrower, costa rather strongly arched 
tow’arda base, apex round-pointed, hindrnargin nearly straight, in 
male moderately, in female rather strongly oblique; whitish, 
irregularly mixed with light grey, and in male with whitish- 
yellowish, in female pale ferruginous-yellow scales, which tend 
to accumulate on margins of dark markings ; outer edge of basal 
patch generally sharply defined by a blackish-fuscous line from 
one-fourth of costa to one-third of iiiuer margin, angulated out- 
wards in middle, dilating gradually from middle to inner jnargin 
so as to form an ert^ct wetlgcshaped mark ; between this line and 
base are kouh^ strait cred blackish-fuscous scales ; a slender 
indistinct grey transverse striga a little ]<eyond and parallel to 
Ollier edgi^ of basal jiatcli ; eentral fascia moderate, blackish- 
fuHcous, darkest on edges, starting from middli* of eostu obli(juely 
outwards, bent sharply bai*k in midille of disc, ending abruptly 
on fold, not reaeliirig inner margin, tootli of angulation ill-defined 
and sometimes posterivu ly (disolete; l>eneatb extremity of central 
fascia are two small dark fuscous s[>ots on inner margin ; beyond 
upper hair td' central fascia a slender dark fuscous parallel striga, 
t(»rnuniiting in llu‘ angulation ; an irregular ([uadrilateral blaekish- 
fuseous spot on costa at three-fdurths, sufTusial beneath, anterior 
angl(‘ darkest ; an elongate-t riangular dark grey s]K>t on anal angle, 
rather outwardly obliipie, suffuseil towards ai^cx, incompletely 
connected with costal spot by two indistinct strigie ; two oblique 
grey striga* from eosfa just before apex to himlmargin belcnvapex; 
an elongate cloudy blackish-grey mark along middle of hind- 
margin ; cilia on costa and anal angle oehreous-whitisli, on hind- 
margin dark grey, mixed with whitish, and with a blackish- grey 
line. Hind wings fusct)us-grey, speckled with darker; cilia grey, 
with a dark grey ba.sal line. 

Superficially very different from Pros, annosana^ Meyr., and 
much more nearly reaombliug the apecies of Isochorisf t or Capua; 
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but the peculiar venation, and absence of a costal fold, leave no 
doubt of its true position. 

Common at about 2,000 feet of elevation on the ascent of 
Mt. Wellington, Tasmania, flying readily over a mossy bank at 
the beginning of February. 

Dichelia {?) humernna. Walk. 

Having recently obtained specimens of this species in Tasmania, 
I am able to announce that, as conjectured, it does not belong 
to the Torfricina at all, but to a genus of Tlneina, allied to 
Depressarid^ Hw. 


Cacoecia, Hb. 

Cac. psnpharana^ n. sp. 

(J 8", ? 8:]". Head, palpi, anteniiip, and thorax pale whitish- 
oehreous ; palpi in male twice as long as head, in female hardly 
longer, slightly speckled externally with fuscous. Abdomen 
ochreous- whitish, anal valves of mule large, tufted. Legs 
ochreo us- whitish, anterior tibia?, and anterior and middle tarsi 
speckled with dark fuscous, posterior tibi® white. Forewings 
oblong, moderately broad, costa in male rather sharply bent 
somewhat before middle, in female rather strongly arched 
towards base, apex obtusely pointed, hindniargin slightly rounded, 
rather oblique, in female slightly sinuate below apex ; costal 
fold of male very slight, short and imperfect ; very pale whitish- 
ochreous, wdth faint regular slightly darker transverse strigula'* ; 
basal patch wholly obsolete ; central fascia very faintly defined, 
running from slightly before middle of costa to anal angle, light 
greyish-ochreous, upper third very nan*ow^, lower two-thirda 
rather broad, posterior margin sharply incised below middle ; a 
very indistinct light greyish-ochreous flattened-triangular patch 
on costa about three-fourths, and a similar triangular patch on 
middle of hindmargin ; cilia ochreous-whitish. Hindwings 
whitish, irregularly strigulated with light grey ; cilia white. 
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Intermediate between G, post v lit ana ^ W alk., and C, mneniosynana^ 
Meyr,, but differing from both in the very pale colouring and 
extremely faint markings ; in the rudimentary costal fold of the 
male, and the whitish luiidwings, it resembles the latter species, 
but in the markings of the forewings it rather approaches the 
former ; the palpi of the male are proportionately longer than in 
either. The sexes do not perceptibly differ in colouring. 

A fine pair taken in cop. near Launceston, Tasmania, amongst 
dry bush at the end of January. 

Arotroimiora, Meyr. 

Arotr. ochraceella^ Walk. 

{Cramhm ochmceellm^ Walk., Brit. Mus. Cat., 177.) 

15"- 10". Head white, with an orange spot on anterior 
margins of eyes. Palpi three and a half times as long as head, 
w^hite, externally ochrcous-orange. Antenna' ochreous-orange. 
Thorax white, anterior margin and shoulders suffusedly yellowish- 
ochreous. Abdomen elongate, stout, white. I^egs white, beneath 
ochreous-tinged. Forewings broad, oblong, rather dilated pos- 
teri(»rly, costa gently arched, apex obtusely pointed, hindmargin 
rather sinuate, slightly oblique; deep ochreous-orange, lighter 
and mixed with white in disc bclow^ middle and towards hind- 
margin, the darker tint seeming to form a broad suffused 
Hubcostiil streak, a narrow dorsal streak, and a round suffused 
spot in disc at two-thirds from base ; a white costal streak from 
base almost to apex, attenuatcfl to each extremity, soniew’hat 
speckled with orange, its lower margin suffused into ground 
colt)ur ; a very tll-deiined xvhite suffusion along vein 1 : cilia 
light ochreous-orange mixed with white (defcictive). llindwings 
white, faintly speckled with jmle orange ; cilia white. 

This remai'kable and very striking species, from its large size 
and conspicuous colouring, cannot be confused with any other 
insect. From the neumtion, and structure of the palpi and 
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antennae, there can be no doubt of its being a true Arotrophara^ 
with more traceable relationship to A. arcuatalis. Walk., than to 
any other species. 

One specimen beaten from BanJesia serraia near Sydney in 
October ; I have also seen two others from the saihe locality. 

Arofr. hemerana^ n. sp. 

cJ. Head, palpi, antenna^ thorax, and abdomen whitish* 

grey ; [)alpi two and a half times as long as liead, externally 
ochreons-tinged and speckled with dark grey. Legs wliilish, 
anterior and middle tarsi and tibia* gr(*y with whitish rings. I'ore- 
wings mode rate, posteriorly dilated, I'osla strongly aivlied, apex 
obtusely |)ointed, hindmargin very slightly sinuate, ratluT strongly 
oblique; light gr(‘y, finely strewn willi whitish s(*ales, with fine 
irregular dark gr(‘y transverse strigiihe, and a few' scattered 
blackish scab s ; some very inconspicuous, sometimes almost 
obsolete, markings coinjiosed of brownisli-ochreons scales mixed 
xvith black Isl), feu-ming some small irr(‘gular spots in disc about 
one-third, a narrow' fasida from middle of ctvsta to two-thirds of 
inner margin, interrupted on disc and very ill-defnied on low'cr 
half, some speckh's near costa towards apex, and an elongate 
tolerably well-defined straight slender streak very near and 
parallel to hindinargin from iicJir apex to anal angle; a tolerably 
conspicuous Idack dot in disc at three- fifths ; a row' of very ill- 
defined blackish dots on hindmargin, mixed with ochreous : cilia 
grey-wliitish, w ith a sharjily defineil dark grey line near base, and 
two other very cloudy grey lines. Himhviiigs whitish-grey ; cilia 
grey-whitish, with two very faintly darker lines. 

Allied to A. confusana^ Walk., but considerably larger than it 
or the narrower-winged A. lividana, Meyr. and A, aUmmta^ Meyr. ; 
in form of wing it nearly resembles A. confunana^ but may bo 
known by its very uniform grey colouring, without di.«itiuct dark 
transverse markings, or reddish-ochreous suffusion. 
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Five specimens taken amongst luxuriant bush on the ascent 
of Mount Wellington, Tasmania, at an elevation of about 3,0(X> 
feet. 


COXCIIYLID.F. 

Hyberxena, n. g. 

Thorax with a double erect posterior crest. Antennse in male 
— ? Palpi very long, straight, porrected, second joint with long 
rough obliquely projecting hairs above, terminal joint very long, 
roughly scaled above. Posterior tibia» fringed with short hairs 
above. Forewings elongate, narrow, costa (in male probably 
simple) strongly arched, apex acute, hindmarglu very oblique ; 
surface with raised scales. Hindwings elougnte, as broad as 
forewings, cilia long. Forewings with veins 7 and 8 separate, 
7 running to costa, s(‘condary cell indicated, vein 1 furcate at 
base (i"). llindwiiigvs witli H veins, 3 and 4 remote at origin, 
parallel, 5 nearly parallel to 1, 0 running to costa, 0 and 7 remote 
at origin, nearly parallel. 

This interesting genns is nearly allied tq Iltliocoama, Mcyr., 
which previously stood alone; the curious vernation is nearly 
identical, the essential point of distinction beliig that vein 7 of 
tlic forewIngs runs to the costa, a very unusual character among 
the Tort r kina which recurs in the remote genus 'Tcras, Tr., and 
vein G of the hindwings also runs to the costa. The thoracic 
crest, very oblique hindmargin of the forewings, and long cilia 
are also notable characters, 

Il^ptrx. sckrmWf n. sp. 

? . 7J''-8J". Head, palpi, and thorax fuscous-grey, finely 
irrorated with whitish. Antennae g*'ey. Abdomen ochreous- 
whitish. Anterior and middle legs fuscous-grey, with cloudy 
whitkh rings at apex of joints ; posterior legs grey-whitish. 
Porowings narrow, costa strongly and evenly arched, apex acute, 
hindmargin almost straight, very oblique; fuseous-.grey, finely 
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irrorated with grey-whitish, and with scattered dark fuscous 
scales ; some raised scales at about one-fourth from base on disc 
and towards inner margin; very faint indications of a darker 
outwardly oblique streak from costa at one-fourth to middle of 
inner margin, and a spot in disc at two-thirds ; cilia grey with 
whitish points, mixed with darker fuscous- grey at base. Hind- 
wings pale whitish-grey ; cilia grey-wdiitish, with a faint grey 
line near base. 

A peculiar and abnormal-looking insect, at first sight not at all 
like the Tortricina. It is very possible that the male may be 
more distinctly marked. 

Two specimens beaten from scrub, one at Parramatta in August, 
the other at Blaekheath on the Blue Mountains in September. 

Heterocbossa, n. g. 

Thorax smooth. Antenn® in male wnth long fine cilia. Palpi 
rather long or very long, second joint roughly haired above and 
tow^ards apex beneath, attenuated, terminal joint moderate, 
exposed. Posterior tibi® fringed with hairs above. Forcwings 
elongate, narrow, costa in male simple, moderately arched, apex 
pointed, hindmargin oblique; surface with raised scales. Hind- 
wings elongate, broader than forewings, lower median vein 
pectinated towards base. Forewings wdth veins 7 and 8 separate, 
7 running to hindmargin, secondary cell absent, upper fork of 
vein 1 obsolete. Hindwings with 6 veins, 3 and 4 stalked from 
posterior angle of cell, 5 from upper angle of cell to slightly above 
apex, 6 free. 

Closely allied to Taramorpha, Meyr., but differing from it and 
all other genera of the family in the basal pectination of the 
lower median vein. The absence of this pectination is a family 
characteristic, but although this case proves that the characteristic 
is not an infallible one, yet it will be observed that the family is 
still absolutely distinguished from the other two by the origin of 
rein 2 from pear before the angle, and, as I have remarked in my 
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general paper on the Tortricina^ the exceptional failure of a 
character need not vitiate its general value, since families can 
rarely he distinguished by a single point, but by the consideration 
of the sum of general characters. 

The genus occurs in Australia and New Zealand, three species 
being known to me, two of which I had erroneously included 
elsewhere. 

1. lief, neurophorellay Meyr. 

{Epischnia neurophorella , Meyr., Proc. Linn. Soc., N.S.W., 
IV., 232). 

The only Australian species, distinguishable by the dark 
longitudinal lines on the veins. 

2, llet. ahrepteJlay W^alk. 

(Paramorpha ahreptellay Meyr., Proc. Linn. 8oc., N.S.W., 
VI.. 098). 

The basal pectination was partially obliterated in my originally 
described specimens, but I have since obtained a series from 
Christchurch, N.Z., which leave no doubt of its true position. 
The fuscous-grey colouring, which is sometimes very deep, will 
distinguish this from the other two species. 

3. JTef. gonosemana, n. sp. 

? . O'". Head wdjitc. Palpi about twice the length of head, 
upper half white, lower half dark fuscous, terminal joint white, 
dark fuscous at base. Antennae white, with indications of dark 
rings. Thorax white, on shoulders oehreous-tinged. Abdomen 
ochreous- white. Anterior and middle legs dark fuscous, with 
oehreous-white rings at ape.\ of joints ; posterior legs ochreous- 
w’hite. Forewings elongate-oblong, narrow, costa slightly arched, 
bent and roughened with scales about onc-third, apex obtusely 
pointed, hindmargin straight, moderately oblique ; white, with a 
few scattered grey scales, towards inner margin very faintly 
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oclireous- tinged ; a thick black streak along basal fifth of costa, 
attenuated at each end ; a black dot on costa closely beyond it ; 
a small irregular black mark in disc at one-third, immediately 
preceded by a small dark fuscous- grey sufFusion, and followed 
by two tufts of raised scales, half blackish and half wliite ; a 
small subqiiadrate rather inwardly oblique black spot on costa at 
one-third, almost connected with discal black s])ot ; all these 
black markings are somewhat mixed on margins with ochreous ; 
some raised scales towards base, and inner margin at one-third ; 
live short cloudy blackish marks on costa at equal distances 
between one-tliird and apex, rather oblique inwardly ; five small 
spots of raised whitish-ochreous scales arranged in an oval in 
disc, each with a few black 8cah‘s on margin ; between these, and 
above posterior of them, is an ill-defined grey suffusion ; a very 
ill-defined cloudy grey irregular dentate iransverfeo line from 
second of the five costal marks to inner margin at four-fifths, 
only distinct on upper half and on inner margin ; a more distinct 
dentate gi’ey line from third costal mark to inner margin before 
anal angle, strongly curved outwards and sinuate, containing a 
scries of ill-defined black dots; a row of very ill-defiru'd black 
dots on hindmargin : cilia grey, closely irrorated with whitish 
points. Hindw'ings whitish-slaty'-grey, cilia while, with a faint 
grey line. 

A very distinct species, through the white ground colour, and 
black marks towards base. 

I took one perfect specimen at Dunedin, Xew Zealand, amongst 
dry bush at the beginning of February, and have seen two others 
from the same place. 

Bondia, Kewm. 

Thorax smooth. Antennse in male with long fine ciliationa, 
basal joint broadly flattened. Palpi in male moderate, curved, 
amending, second joint broadly scaled, scales angularly projecting 
inN^roiit, tenninal joint slender, scaled, erect ; in female moderate 
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or long, straight, porrectcd, second joint broadly sealed, laterally 
compressed, terminal joint slender, scaled, porrectcd. Posterior 
tibia> fringed with hairs above. F orewings elongate, very narrow, 
costa in male simple, nearly straight, apex obtuse or almost acute, 
hindrnargin very oblique ; surface with tufts of raised scales, 
llindwings elongate, apex attenuated, as broad or somewhat 
broader than forewings, cilia very long, as broad or broader than 
llindwings. Forewings with veins 7 and 8 separate, 7 running to 
hindrnargin, secondary cell alisent, 1 furcate at base. llindwings 
w ith 0 veins, 3 and ^separate, more or less remote at origin, 5 
from upper angle of cell to slightly above apex, G free. 

InniUMliately separable from the other genera possessing only 
() veins in the hindw ings, by the remoteness of veins 3 and d at 
origin ; in all others they rise from a stalk. The peculiar 
ascending palpi of the male are also a very singular eharacteristie, 
reminding one of sonn^ of the Ttneiihc^ such as hut the 

palpi of the female approximate to the ordinary type of the grou]). 

All tlie specii‘s are blackish, w'ith tlie forewings much roughened, 
and their lialiit is to sit on the blackened and charrcsl fihnms hark 
of some sp(‘cies of Encahipiua, wlien* they are ])ractieally invisible 
until induced to move. 1 possessed those here descrilieil before 
the publication of my last papers, but ho curious is their super- 
tieial appearanee that 1 liad never su.spected their affinity until 
lately. They are in fact closely allied to the genera previously 
described, though it may be doubted whether any one, who had 
not closely studied the ncuration, would be induced to believe, 
without seeing the connecting links, that Bond, aitenmtana 
really belonged to the Torfricina, 

1 may mention here that Carjwsina, HS., represented by two 
European species, is without doubt referable to this group, 
though erroneously placed hitherto in the Oelechidtp, to which it 
has no affinity ; the six- veined hind wings, long straight porrec ted 
palpi, and tufts of scales on forewdngs, are sufficient proofs. 
Superfieially it nearly resembles Ueierocrossa. 
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Newman’s description of this genus is perfectly recognisable, 
and sufficient for characterisation, although the iieuratioii is 
omitted. 

The larvae must certainly be attached to species of EucaJt/pfuSf 
feeding either in the bark or perhaps in the fruit- capsules. 

1. Bond, nigella, Newm. 

{Bondia nigella^ Newm., Trans. Ent. Soc., Lonn., Vol. III. 
N.S., 289). 

5. 7|"-Sr'. Head, palpi, antennfe, and thorax blackish, 
sprinkled thinly with ochreous-grey ; palpi in female rather long. 
Abdomen light grey. Anterior and middle legs blackish; 
posterior legs ochreous-grey- whitish, tarsi suffused with fuscous- 
grey except at apex of joints. Forewings very narrow, oblong, 
costa straight, slightly bent at base and apex, apex roundpointed. 
hindmargin almost straight, very oblique ; blackish, with a few 
fine scattered ochreous- whitish scales ; numerous scattcied tufts 
of raised scales ; posterior half of costa with faintly indicated 
strigulae ; a C-shaped whitish-ochreous or pale yellowish-ochreous 
transverse mark in disc at three-fifths, extremities directed 
outwards : cilia blackish. IlindwingH and cilia in male pale gre^y, 
in female somewhat darker. 

Easily distinguiHhed from all the others by the pale ochreous 
C-shaped mark in disc. 

Taken near Sydney in J uly and September, and also received 
from Victoria. 


2. Bond, dksolutana, n. sp. 

($ Head, palpi, antenniie, and thorax 

blarckish, finely sprinkled with ochreous-grey ; palpi in female 
long. Abdomen in male blackish, in female grey. Legs blackish ; 
posterior tibi® ochreous-grey- whitish, in male sometimes blackish, 
tarsi with ochroous-whitish rings at apex of joints. Forewings 
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narrow, in female rather broader, oblong, costa straight, slightly 
bent at base and apex, apex round-pointed, hindmargin almost 
straight, very oblique ; blackish, sprinkled with ochreous- whitish 
scales ; numerous scattered tufts of raised scales : cilia blackish. 
Hindwings in male bright orange-yellow, apex irregularly dark 
fuscous, costa and upper part of hindmargin very narrowly and 
irregularly dark fuscous, cilia dark fuscous-grey ; in female light 
grey, towards base ochreous-tinged, apex and hindmargin towards 
apex suffused wdth dark grey, cilia light grey, darker round apex, 
w ith an indistinct darker line near base. 

The male is immediately known by the orange-yellow hind- 
wings ; the female may be distinguished from the other unicolorous 
species by its large size, long palpi, rather broader forewings, 
and the ocdireous tinge of hindwings. 

Taken at Blackheath on the Blue Mountains (3,500 feet) in 
October ; Mr. G. II. Baynor, also met with it at Melbourne. 

3. Bond, malejicanay n. sp. 

c? ? • Head, palpi, antennao and thorax blackish, 

sprinkled with whitish-ochreous ; palpi in female moderate. 
Abdomen grey. A nterior and middle legs dark fuscous, posterior 
legs grey, all tarsi with pale rings at apex of joints. Forewings 
very narrr)w, oblong, costa gently arched, apex round-pointed, 
hindmargin nearly straight, very oblique ; blackish, wdth scattered 
whitish-ochreous scales; numerous scattered tufts of raised scales: 
cilia blivckish. Ilindwdngs light grey, apex rather darker; cilia 
light grey. 

Much smaller than female of the preceding species, narrow'cr- 
winged, with shorter palpi ; considerably larger than B. attenmlana^ 
darker, and broader- winged, vrith shorter cilia. 

Common at Sydney and Parramatta, in September and N ovember. 

8. Bond, attenuatanaj n. sp. 

9 . Head, palpi, antennae, and thorax blackish- 

£us€ou% sprinkled with whitish-ochreous ; palpi in female 

M 
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moderate. Abdomen grey. Anterior and middle legs dark 
fuscous, posterior legs grey, all tarsi with pale rings at apex of 
joints. Forewings very narrow, oblong-lanceolate, costa gently 
arched, apex almost acute, hindmargin extremely oblique; 
blackish-fuscous, sprinkled with greyish- ochreous, towards base 
somewhat mixed with whitish- ochreous ; numerous tufts of raised 
scales: cilia blackish-fuscous. Hindwings strongly attenuated, 
light fuscous-grey, apex rather darker ; cilia broader than hind- 
wings, light grey. 

Eecognisable by its small size and extremely narrow wings, 
very long cilia, and less deep colour. 

Met with once in abundance at Parramatta in J uly. 

GLYPHIPTERYGID^. 

Htperteopha, Meyr. 

Mt/p. desumptana^ Walk. 

f Orosana desump tana y Walk., Brit. Mus. Cat. 4G0; Hyperiropha 
thesaurelJa, Meyr., Proc. Linn. Soc., N.S.W., V., 209). 

Not identified until my recent inspection of the type. The 
species is included by Walker in his imaginary genus Omsana 
(affectionately referred to by Butler as “ this little Australian 
genus ”) which contains a motley collection of Hyper trapha, 
Uupselia, and various Pyrales, 

SiMAETHis, Leach. 

Sim. comhinatanay Walk. 

SimaWiis ahstitelUy Walk., Brit. Mus. Cat, 997, may be added 
as a synonym of this species. 

EupsEniA, Meyr. 

Eups. carpocapselkiy Walk. 

On reference to the Museum types of this species and Jf. 
heatelluy Walk., the species which 1 possess proved to belong to 
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this species, to which therefore my description of JE. heatella 
(Proc. Linn. Soc., N.S.W., V., 219) refers, as well as the 
description of E. carpocapsella quoted from Walker. 

Eupa. heatella, Walk. 

{Oraaana (?) heatella. Walk., Brit. Mus. Cat. 999.) 

c? • ^ Fore wings hardly acute, slaty-cinereous, with several 
brownish interrupted transverse lines, and with two dark brown 
purple-tinged patches ; first patch extending from inner margin 
to disc ; second much larger than first, extending from anal angle 
to disc ; hindmargin with deep black points and with a purple 
marginal line. Hiudwnngs yellow, inner and hind margins dark 
fuscous.” 

The above is an abstract of all that has any importance in 
Walker’s description. The locality (given as Australia) is 
perhaps Queensland. 

Glyphipteetx, Hb. 

Glyph, eyamchalca, n. sp. 

cJ. 5i"-GV'. Hcjul and thorax ochreous-bronze, back dark 
fuscous. Palpi short, rather drooping, roughly scaled, whitish- 
ochreous, second joint mixed with blackish towards apex, with 
indications of two whorls, terminal joint minute. Antenn® dark 
fuscous. Abdomen whitish-ochreous, segments sufEused with 
dark fuscous tow^ards base. Legs dark fuscous, posterior tarsi with 
indistinct ochreous- whitish rings at apex of joints. Fore wings 
moderate, not dilated, hindmargin very slightly rounded, not 
sinuate ; rather light brassy-ochreous ; markings silvery-metallic 
with brassy reflections, margined with grey ; an upwards-curved 
streak from base beneath costa to inner margin before middle; a 
parallel curved transverse streak from costa at one-fifth, not 
reaching beyond fold ; a nearly straight transverse fascia from 
slightly before middle of costa to inner margin beyond middle, 
tenuated or interrupted on fold ; an inwardly oblique wedge- 
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shaped streak from costa at three- fifths, reaching half across 
wing, becoming ochreons- white on costa and produced as an 
ochreous- white streak along costa to five-sixth ; a narrow longi- 
tudinal streak in disc beneath the ochreous- white costal streak, 
its posterior extremity sometimes turned up and connected with 
it ; an erect roundish spot on inner margin before anal angle, 
with a small black spot on each side of its apex ; a slightly curved 
streak close before hindmargin from a white spot before apex to 
anal angle ; cilia with basal half brassy-ochreous, terminal half 
light grey, separated by a blackish-grey line. Hindwings and 
cilia dark fuscous. 

By the absence of any black discal patch, white hindmarginal 
indentation, or apical hook in the cilia, this species stands at 
once distinguished from all other described Australian species, 
and it would seem to have most relationship with the very 
differently marked European O. hergBtrmBerella, F. The palpi 
are much shorter than in any other Australian species, and the 
general aspect is peculiar, but the venation is of the ordinary 
type. 

Three specimens taken in grassy bush at Slittagong (2,(X)0 
feet) and Blackheath (3,5(X) feet) in the Blue Mountains, in 
February and March. 

Olyph. cyanophracta^ n. sp. 

Head and thorax greyish-bronze. Palpi with 
four oblique whorls of black ochreous- white-tipped scales, apex 
black, with ochreous-white longitudinal lines above and below. 
Antennse dark fuscous. Abdomen dark fuscous, segments with 
obscure ochreous- whitish apical rings. Legs dark fuscous, w^ith 
obscure ochreous- w^hitish rings at middle and apex of tibia\ and 
apex of all tarsal joints. Forowings moderate, posteriorly 
dilated, hindmargin rounded, slightly sinuate ; O(*hreous-bronzo ; 
an ill-defined yellowish-w^hito spot at base of inner margin, not 
reaching costa ; a straight violet-blue-metallic fascia from two- 
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sevenths of costa to two-fifths of inner margin, becoming 
ochreous-w’hite on inner margin ; a second straight violet-blue- 
metallic fascia from slightly before middle of costa to slightly 
beyond middle of inner margin; a large roundish black patch 
resting on anal angle and extending nearly to costa, its upper 
half crossed by six whitish-ochreous longitudinal lines, of which 
the four upper terminate anteriorly in one small round violet- 
goldon-metallic spot, the two lower extend from posterior edge 
only halfway across ; a small violet-blue-metallic spot on costa 
beyond middle, touching the black patch ; some pale ochreous 
scales in the black patch near its lower anterior angle, and seven 
small roundish violet-golden-metallic spots scattered through its 
lower half ; a slightly outwards-curved violet-blue-metallic fascia 
from costa at five-sixths to hindmargin at lower posterior angle 
of black patch ; an elongate transverse violet-blue-metallic apical 
spot : cilia grey, basal half scaled w^ith light bronzy-oehreous, 
beneath black patch with whitish-ochreous, and separated by a 
broad blackish-grey line, with a triangular ochreous-white 
indentation above middle of hindmargin, costal cilia dark grey 
with a small ochreous-white spot above ante-apical fascia, and a 
larger wedge-shaped ochreous-white spot above apex. Hindwings 
and cilia dark fuscous. 

A beautiful species, intermediate in size and general character- 
istics between the much larger G. conietophora ^ Meyr., and the 
much smaller G. iometalla^ Meyr., differing from both in the 
violet-blue tinge of the metallic fasci®, and in the more numerous 
metiillic spots on the black patch ; from the former also by the 
w hitish dorsal spot near base and the less numerous longitudinal 
linos, from the latter by the completeness of the first fascia, and 
more numerous and conspicuously developed longitudinal lines. 

I found this species pretty commonly near Burragorang, New 
South Wales, at the bottom of the deep gorge which receives 
the confluence of the Nattai and Wollondilly Eivers, flying in 
the sun over grassy banks in April ; and afterwards met with it 
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frequenting the blossoms of a species of Carex on the summit of 
the surrounding table-land. 

Glyph, triselena, Meyr. 

The description of this species (Proc. Linn. Soc., N.S.W., V., 
234) is very defective in respect of the basal markings of the 
forewings, which are peculiar and highly characteristic, and is 
also inaccurate in some minor points, owing to the inferior con- 
dition of the two original specimens; I have thought it best 
therefore to redescribe the species from a series of specimens in 
fine condition, taken at Christchurch, N. Z., in February. 

^ 2 . Head and thorax greyish-bronze, with an 

ochreoue-whitish longitudinal lino on each side of back from 
behind eyes through thorax, shoulders golden- ochreous. Palpi 
black, with four whorls of black white-tipped scales. Antenn® 
dark fuscous. Abdomen elongate, grey, with white apical rings 
on segments, apex white. Anterior and middle tibi® and tarsi 
dark fuscous with whitish rings, posterior tibi® and tarsi light 
grey with whitish bands. Porewings elongate, narrowed 
posteriorly, hindmargin very oblique, slightly sinuate; light 
golden-ochreous ; an ochreous- whitish streak along inner margin 
from base nearly to middle, broadly and suffusedly margined 
above with dark grey ; a cuiwed leaden-metallic streak from base 
nearly to middle, broadly and suffusedly margined above w’ith 
dark grey ; a curved leaden-metallic streak from base beneath 
costa to near inner margin at one- third from base ; a slightly 
curved oblique leaden- metal lie streak from costa at one-fourth, 
reaching half across wing, terminating above apex of basal streak; 
two straight parallel direct leaden-metallic transverse fascia?, one 
before, the other slightly beyond middle ; from second below 
middle proceeds a rather narrow longitudinal black band, bent 
downwards to anal angle, thence continued along lower half of 
hindmargin, containing two golden-metallic spots in the bend and 
two others on the hindmargin ; the space above this nearly to 
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costa is tilled by six whitish longitudinal lines, partially con- 
fluent or separated by narrow black interspaces ; two indistinct 
leaden-metallic spots on costa, merged beneath in the whitish 
lines ; a transverse Icaden-metailic subapical spot: cilia whitish- 
grey, basal third within a blackish line scaled with light golden- 
ochreouB, with a whitish indentation beneath apex, costal cilia 
grey with whitish spots on costal streaks. Ilindwings slaty-grey, 
cilia rather lighter grey. 

Immediately recognisable amongst its allies by the narrow 
forewings, light groundcolour, and longitudinal basal markings, 
which are especially noticeable when the wings are closed. 

Glyph, amhlycerella^ n. sp. 

^ . 51''. Head and thorax greyish-bronze. Palpi white, with 
four oblique whorls of black white-tipped scales, lowest one 
indistinct, apex black with a white lateral line. Antennae dark 
fuscous. Abdomen dark fuscous, segments with obscure whitish 
apical rings. I/t*gs dark fuscous, with slender whitish rings at 
middle and ape.\ of tibia\and apex of all tarsal joints. Forewiugs 
moderate, slightly dilated, liindinargin rather strongly sinuate 
beneath apex ; bronzy-ochreous, towards base indistinctly suffused 
with fuscous, and narrowly along costa and inner margin ; all 
markings suffusedly edged with dark grey ; a clearly defined 
outwardly oblique elongate transverse w hite spot on inner margin 
near base, reacliing half across wing, apex irregularly truncate, 
posterior edge rather coiu*ave ; a straight violet-metallic fascia 
from slightly beyond one-third of costa to middle of inner margin, 
including an oehreous-white dot on costa, and ending in a white 
quadrilateral spot on inner margin ; a short oblique obsolete pale 
streak from costa before middle, beyond extremity of which is a 
very irregular suffused black spot ; a longitudinally elongate 
black spot in centre of disc, its posterior exti*emity containing a 
roundish violet-silvery-metalJic spot ; tw^o small roundish violet- 
silvery-metallic spots in disc beneath central spot, partially 
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surrounded with black scales, a third similar spot on inner margin 
at three-fourths, a fourth slightly above and beyond third, and a 
fifth in disc below middle above anal angle ; beyond the fifth the 
black scales tend to form a small separate spot ; an oblique violet- 
silvery-metallic streak from costa slightly beyond middle, almost 
reaching fifth discal spot, and containing an ochreous- white costal 
dot; a similar shorter streak a little beyond it ; an outwardly 
curved violet-silvery-motallic fascia from a white dot on costa 
at five-sixths to hindmargin below middle, thence produced to 
anal angle, interrupted above hindmargin ; a short violet-silvery- 
metallic subapical streak from a white dot on costa before apex 
to hindmarginal indentation : cilia on hindmargin with basal half 
bronzy-ochreous, terminal half white, separated by a broad 
blackish-grey line, with a triangular white indentation above 
middle, on anal angle dark grey, with a white dot beneath inner- 
marginal spot, costal cilia dark grey, with white wedge-shaped 
spots on extremities of two posterior metallic streaks. Hind- 
wings and cilia dark fuscous. 

Allied to Q. asteriella^ Meyr., but easily known by the white 
dorsal spot near base only reaching half across wings, and the 
absence of the regular black longitudinal lines posteriorly, as well 
as by various differences of marking. There is no complete 
black patch, but it is indicated by the scattered black scales round 
the posterior metallic spots. 

One specimen taken by Mr. G. H, Raynor at Warragul in 
Gippsland, Victoria, in December. 

Ol^h, holode$ma^ n, sp. 

<J. 6i". Head and thorax bronzy-grey. Palpi whitish, with 
three oblique whorls of black ochreous- white-tipped scales, apex 
black with an oblique ochreous- white lateral line. Antenn® dark 
fuscous, towards base writh ill-defined whitish-ochreous aunula- 
tions. Abdomen dark grey, segments suff usedly whitish at apex, 
extremity whitish-ochreous. Legs dark fuscous, with ochreous- 
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whitish rings at middle and apex of tibiae, and apex of all tarsal 
joints. Forewings moderate, posteriorly dilated, hindmargin 
very slightly sinuate beneath apex ; bronzy-greyish-ochreous, 
costa and inner margin narrowly suffused with dark fuscous ; all 
markings irregularly edged with dark fuscous ; six silvery-metallic 
transverse fasciae starting from white spots on costa ; first nearly 
straight, oblique, from one-fourth of costa to before middle of 
inner margin, ending in an oehreous- white spot on inner margin ; 
second parallel, bent in disc, ending on fold ; third parallel, 
reaching half across wing, ending in a small dark fuscous spot j 
fourth outwardly curved, from two-thirds of costa to three-fourths 
of inner margin ; fifth j)arallel to fourth, ending in anal angle ; 
sixth subapical, from costa before apex to hindmarginal indenta- 
tion ; a small roundish blackish apical spot : cilia on hindmargin 
bronzy greyish-ochreous towards base, terminal half white, 
separated by a blackish-grey line, and with a small triangular 
white indentation beneath apex, and a whitish spot at anal angle ; 
costal cilia blackish-grey, with white spots on extremities of 
fasci®. Hindwings dark grey, cilia rather lighter grey. 

A very distinct species, allied to the group of Glyph, asteriellay 
Meyr., but characterised especially by the absence of any 
indications of the black patch, and by the regularity and com- 
pleteness of the metallic fasciae. 

One fine specimen taken flying over rushes in a damp place on 
the ascent of Mount Wellington, Tasmania, at about 2,500 feet 
of elevation, at the beginning of February. 

Glyph, tefraseinay n. sp. 

5''-5r. Head and thorax greyish-bronze. Palpi white, 
with four oblique whorls of black white-tipped scales, apex white 
with a black line beneath. Antennae dark fuscous. Abdomen 
dark fuscous, apex whitish. Legs dark fuscous, with slender 
whitish rings at middle and apex of tibiie, and apex of all tarsal 
joints. Forewings moderate, rather dilated, hindmargin sinuate ; 
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pale brassy* ochreous, irregularly mixed with ochreoiis-bronze ; 
all markings broadly and suffusedly margined with dark fuscous ; 
two similar straight oblique transverse quadrilateral white spots 
on inner margin, first near base, second in middle, suffusedly 
truncate above, reaching about half across wing ; seven oblique 
white streaks from costa, first broadest, nearly reaching apex of 
second dorsal spot, next four all short, narrow, reaching about 
one-third across wing, last two very short, close together before 
apex ; about five small ill-defined shining white, slightly violet- 
metallic, spots irregularly placed id disc beyond middle, mixed 
with a few black scales, a sixth on inner margin a little before 
anal angle, a seventh on anal angle, two others near hindmargin 
below middle, a tenth towards hindmargin above middle, an 
eleventh on hindmarginal indentation, and a twelfth below apex, 
adjoining a small roundish black apical spot: cilia on hindmargin 
white, basal third scaled with brassy-ochreous and separated by 
a black line, with a deep white triangular indentation below apex ; 
cilia on anal angle grey, with a w^hito spot before anal angle ; 
costal cilia dark grey, wdth white spots on costal streaks, and a 
blackish-fuscous spot above apex, lower edge sharply deiined, 
forming a shoH incomplete apical hook, llindwings rather dark 
grey, cilia rather lighter. 

Belongs to the group characterised by the posaession of two 
pale dorsal spots which do not give rise to metallic transverse 
lines ; in this group it is intermediate between G. meteora, Mejr. 
and O. leucocerasies, Meyr., differing from the former by the first 
dorsal spot reaching only half across wing, and from the latter 
by both dorsal spots being obtusely truncate, not attenuated ; it 
is further distinguished amongst the whole group by the number 
of the posterior metallic spots. 

Two specimens taken in a damp place about 8,000 feet up 
Mount Wellington, Tasmania, early in February. This species 
has veins 7 and 8 of the forewings stalked, a character which 
recurs in two or three other species which are not specially allied 
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to one another, and in this genus appears to be of no importance, 
though usually elsewhere of great value. 

Qly'ph. acinacella^ n. sp. 

(J. 3i". Head and thorax dark shining greyish-fuscous. 
Palpi white, with four oblique whorls of black white-tipped scales, 
apex white with a black line beneath. Anteiinm dark fuscous. 
Abdomen blackish-fuscous. Legs blackish-fuscous, with slender 
white rings at middle and apex of tibia?, and apex of all tarsal 
joints. Porewdngs moderate, not dilated, hindinargin sinuate ; 
dark fuscous, slightly bronzy-tinged ; a narrow curved very 
oblique white streak from inner margin before middle, attenuated 
gradually throughout to extremity, somewhat broken at two-thirds 
of its length, reaching half across wing, ending in disc beyond 
middle ; five slender oblique white somewhat violet-shining streaks 
from costa, indistinctly darker-raargined anteriorly ; first from 
slightly beyond middle of costa, reaching half across w ing to just 
beyond apex of dorsal streak ; second rather shorter ; other three 
very short, wedge-shaped ; a short erect whitish violet-shining 
streak from inner margin before anal angle, nearly reaching apex 
of second costal streak ; some indistinct scattered whitish violet- 
shining scales towards anal angle and lower half of hindmargin ; 
a small violet-metallic spot on hindmargin beneath apex, adjoin- 
ing a round blackish apical spot: cilia rather shining fuscous- 
grey, with a suffused darker grey lines and a triangular ill-defined 
indentation beneath apex, costal cilia dark grey with wdiite spots 
on costal streaks, no defined apical hook (?). Hindwings and 
cilia dark fuscous. 

Nearest allied amongst Australasian species to O. actinohohy 
Meyr., but immediately known by not possessing any white streak 
from before middle of costa. It conies nearer to the European 
group of G. equitella, Sc., 0,jl^cheriella, Z., and their allies, hut 
the dorsal stwmk is rather nearer base, and the first costal streak 
somewhat further from base than in any species known to me, 
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the dorsal streak is somewhat longer and more finely attenuated 
than in G,Jischeriella, and the second costal streak does not 
unite with the dorsal spot before anal angle. The cilia are not 
in good condition, and it is very possible that the white extremities 
and apical hook have been worn away. 

One specimen taken by Mr. Gr. H. Raynor at Warragul in 
Gippsland, Victoria, in December. 

ERECHTHIAD^. 

Eschatotypa, Meyr. 

Esch. dero^a fella, Walk. 

{Tinea derogatella. Walk., Brit. Mus. Oat. 485 ; Eschafotgpa 
melichrgsa, Meyr., Proc. Linn. Soc., N.S.W., V., 257). 

I did not identify Walker’s description until I had seen the 
type. 

EBECirTHiAS, Meyr. 

Erech. stilhella, Doubl. 

This species should have been quoted as of Doubleday, being 
originally described by him in DiefFenbach’s New Zealand, Vol. 
II., p. 289 ; Walker’s description refers to the same species. 

GRAGILAEIDJE. 

Graciiaria, Z. 

Orac, arggrodesTfia, n. sp. 

The only specimen of this insect, which I possess, was 
unfortunately greatly damaged by an accident whilst being set ; 
but as it is very distinct, and one forewing is perfect, and more- 
over the larval habits are known, I give what will probably be a 
sufllcient diagnosis. 

2i". Pore wings dark fuscous, with two transverse fascias and 
four spots snow-white, black-margined ; first fascia at one-fourth, 
straight, direct, rather narrow, suddenly attenuated on margins, 
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posterior edge incised in middle ; second about middle, slender, 
somewhat sinuate, slightly oblique, obscurely interrupted above 
middle ; a small roundish spot on costa about three-fourths, and 
another slightly larger exactly opposite it on inner margin ; a 
very small dot on costa before apex, and a still smaller one on 
inner margin beneath apex ; cilia dark fuscous, with a blackish 
line round apex. Hindwings and cilia dark grey. 

The smallest species of the genus known to me, belonging to 
the group of G. autadelpha, Meyr., and O. cienotheta, Meyr., in 
w^hich it is characterised by its small size, dark groundcolour, the 
slenderness and interruption of the second fascia, and smallness 
of the marginal spots. 

The larva mines a nearly flat discoloured blotch in leaves of 
Grevillea linearis (^Proteaceoe)y occupying apical half of the 
narrow leaf, upper surface slightly contracted. Pupa in a firm 
cocoon, not within the mine. I collected a larva accidentally in 
August amongst a great number of larvm of one of the Gelechulce 
feeding on the same shrub, and did not observe it until the imago 
emerged in September, when on examination I found the mine 
and cocoon. 

Gf'ac. chionoplecta ^ n. sp. 

cf $. 2|"-3r. Head, palpi, and thorax snow-white, labial 
palpi with two black rings. Antenn® dark fuscous, basal joint 
white. Abdomen pale silvery-grey, segments with white apical 
rings, apex w lute. Anterior tibi® blackish with indistinct basal 
and median white rings, tarsi white with blackish bands at apex 
of each joint ; middle tibi® slightly thickened, blackish with 
broad median white band, tarsi white with narrow blackish rings 
at apex of each joint ; posterior tibi® white, apex dark grey, tarsi 
white with dark grey rings at apex of joints. Fore wings dark 
greyish-ochreous, with scattered black scales, and with two fasci® 
and seven spots snow-white^ black-margined ; some irregular 
white scales near base ; first fascia about one-fifth, very broad, 
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broadest on inner margin, edges irregularly sinuate; second 
fascia about two-fifths, as broad as first, very irregularly curved 
outwards in middle, sometimes narrowly connected on inner 
margin with first fascia and first dorsal spot ; a minute indistinct 
spot on middle of costa ; a moderate subquadrate spot on costa 
about two-thirds, and a considerably larger irregular spot slightly 
before it on inner margin, nearly reaching it, only separated by 
the black margins, forming a rather oblique black line ; two small 
spots on inner margin beyond the large dorsal spot, and a small 
spot between them on costa ; a small apical spot, cutting off a 
black apical dot : cilia pale whitish- grey, costal cilia grey with 
white spots on costal spots. Hind wings grey, cilia pale w^hitish- 
grey. 

Allied to the group of G, ctenotheia^ Meyr. ; distinguished by 
the number of the posterior spots, and the breadth of the fasciie. 

Larva rather stout, cylindrical, tapering at both ends, head 
small ; ochreous-yellowish, with a rather large transverse-oval or 
elongate-transverse deep bright carmine-pink spot on back of 
each segment, second segment somewhat suffused with carmine- 
pink ; head brownish-ochreous, suffused with dark fuscous on 
margins. Mines a broad tubularly inflated gallery in leaves of 
Fhehalium dentatvm^ (JRutaceee), lower surface somewhat con- 
tracted, both surfaces discoloured. Pupa in a firm white cocoon 
on under surface of leaf. I found this beautiful lar\’’a commonly 
near Sydney, where however its foodplant is local, in August, 
and bred eight specimens early in October. 

Grac. ida^ Meyr. 

Larva moderate, thickest anteriorly, gradually tapering behind, 
head small ; light yellowish ; head pale ochreous, mouth dark 
fuscous. Mines first a gallery in leaves of Eucal^ptm piperita 
(?) {Myrtacem), mine at first slender, contorted, then straight, 
tubular, discoloured to reddish-brown ; when nearly full-grown 
leaves the mine and feeds within a conical chamber made of a 
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small leaf spirally rolled. Pupa in a flat cocoon beneath the 
leaf, causing the edges to contract. I found several of these 
larv®, on a dwarfed seedling which I believe to be correctly 
referred as above, in August, and bred five specimens in 
September, showing no sign of approximation to G.formosa, 
Stt. 

Grac, toxomacha^ n. sp. 

Head snow-Trhito, with a dark fuscous spot on 
anterior margin of eyes. Labial palpi white, with a black band 
on second joint becoming two rings internally, and a black sub- 
apical ring on terminal joint. Maxillary palpi dark fuscous. 
Antenn® dark fuscous, with slender whitish annulations. Thorax 
white, sides brownish-ochreous. Abdomen grey, anal valves very 
large. Anterior tibi® blackish, tarsi blackish with white bands 
at apex of joints j middle tibi® dark grey, with two suffused 
whitish bands, tarsi blackish w'ith white rings at apex of joints ; 
posterior tibi® white, apex blackish, tarsi blackish with white 
rings at apex of joints. Forewings dark greyish-ochreous ; costal 
edge slenderly dark fuscous ; an irregular white streak from base 
near inner margin to inner margin at two-thirds from base, 
beneath suffused, above margined by an interrupted black line, 
twace sinuate posteriorly ; a very oblique sinuate gradually 
attenuated white black- margined streak from costa at one- third 
almost to anal angle, very slender posteriorly : a suffused shorter 
oblique sinuate whitish streak from costa immediately beyond it, 
reaching half across wing, most distinct on disc ; a straight 
oblique attenuated white black- margined streak from costa at 
two-thirds, reaching half across wing, and a similar hardly oblique 
streak a little beyond it, almost touching one another in disc ; a 
slender black-margined streak from inner margin opposite and in 
a line with the second of these, almost meeting it ; a white apical 
spot, containing an elongate black dot : cilia pale whitish-ochre- 
ous-grey, with two sharply-marked black lines round apex, on 
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costa fuscous, with white spots on costal streaks, Hindwings 
grey, cilia whitish-ochreous-grey. 

Belongs to the group of G. thalassiasy Meyr., but very distinct ; 
easily recognised by the remarkable length and obliquity of the 
first costal streak. 

Larva moderately attenuated from second segment throughout, 
head much narrower than second segment, semi-oval ; pale 
whitish-green ; head light brownish. Mines an irregular loose 
flat discoloured blotch in leaves of Pultencea ( J^eguminoiscd)^ 

under surface slightly contracted. Pupa in a firm cocoon outside 
the mine. The food-plant is not common, and being unable to 
find a specimen in blossom, I did not identify the species ; I 
collected some number of the larva? near Sydney in July, but only 
bred one imago, early in September. 

Grac, algsidota, Meyr. 

Larva mines a flat irregular discoloured blotch beneath upper 
surface of phyllodia of Acacia longifoUa {Leguminoscc) . Pupa 
in an elongate flat white cocoon on surface of phyllodium between 
contracted edges, I found one iarra only of this species, which 
I consequently could not describe, in J uly, and bred the imago 
in September. 

Grac, didgmellay Meyr. 

Larva moderately attenuated posteriorly, not flattened ; dull 
greyish-yellowdsh, head suffused with blackish. Mines a large 
irregular elongate blotch in phyllodia of Acacia longifolia^ 
( Leguminosw) ; blotch bladderlike, both surfaces inflated, not 
discoloured, walls thick, fleshy. Pupa in a flat white cocoon in 
an angle of a bent phyllodium. The mine is reiulily distinguished 
from that of G. ahidota on the same tree by the inflation and 
thickness of the walls. I found the larva tolerably common near 
Sydney in July, and bred eight specimens at the end of August 
and begining of September. The species does not vary, and is 
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certainly distinct from (7. ochrocephala, Meyr., and G, nereis^ 
Meyr., which probably feed on other species of Acacia, 

Lithocolletis, Z. 

Head roughly tufted on crown, forehead and face smooth ; no 
ocelli ; tongue moderate. Antenn® nearly as long as forewings, 
slender, filiform. Maxillary palpi obsolete. Labial palpi rather 
short, straight,, drooping, second joint smooth, terminal joint 
pointed. Forewings elongate, moderately narrow, pointed. 
Hinclwings narrowly lanceolate, less than half forewings, cilia 
four times as broad. Posterior tibi® hairy above and below. 
Forew ings w ith 7 veins, 3 branches to costa, cell closed, 1 simple. 
Hindw ings without cell, median tw’O-branched. 

Larva f ourteen-Iegged, mining blotches in leaves. Pupa naked 
or in a cocoon, always enclosed in the mine. 

The species hero described is not truly Australian, or at any 
rate does not belong to the indigenous fauna, so that my remarks 
on this subject remain in force ; it has been introduced with its 
foodplant. The genus is readily distinguished from Gmcihria, 
to which it is most allied, by the tufted head and simpler nciiration, 
in respect of which this species is perfectly typical, the venation 
not dilfcring in the least from that of European species. 

Lith, aglaozana^ n. sp. 

l Face shining coppery-black, tuft of head deep 

black. Palpi dark fuscous. Anteun® black, apex white. Thorax 
shining coppery-metallic. Abdomen brassy-blackish, beneath 
brassy- metallic. Legs dark fuscous, Forewings shining ochre- 
ous-orauge ; base conspicuously black ; four costal and three 
dorsal subquadrate violet-silvery-motallic strongly black- margined 
spots ; first costal spot at one-fourth, second in middle not 
oblique, first and second dorsal spots exactly opposite them, 
almost or sometimes quite uniting with them to form straight 
direct fasci® ; third costal spot somewhat before three-fourths, 
N 
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rather inwardly oblique ; third dorsal on anal angle, rather beyond 
third costal, erect ; fourth costal spot somewhat inwardly oblique, 
close before apex, adjoining a round black apical spot : cilia dark 
grey, basal third within a black line blackish round apex. Hind- 
wings dark fuscous-grey, cilia dark grey. 

A magnificent species, though some specimens are amongst the 
very smallest of the Le^idoptera; it is undoubtedly allied to the 
North American L. desmodiella^ Clem , differing, so far as can be 
judged from the description^ principally in the orange ground- 
colour, deep black base, and somewhat differently arranged 
markings. 

Larva gradually attenuated from second segment throughout, 
head triangular, much smaller than second segment ; glossy 
whitish, dorsal vessel dark green ; head faintly amber-tinged. 
Mines a small blotch beneath lower surface of iQnxeHoi Desmodium 
9p» — (Leguminosa)y the epidermis contracting to produce n 
dilated chamber. Pupa free within the mine. I found the lan^a 
early in March in the Botanical Gardens, Sydney, and bred the 
imago in abundance towards the end of the same month, and 
also took them sitting on the leaves of the food-plant. 

I hope to obtain further information on the origin of this 
species. There are only two specimens of the food-plant in the 
gardens, without name or indication of country, and I have not 
seen it elsewhere ; I believe it to be a true Deamodiunh The 
insect is certainly of an American type, but I have found no 
other instance of a leaf-feeding Micro being imported from such 
a distance, though it would not seem impossible ; I am not aware 
of any described American species with which it is identifiable. 
Possibly it may come from the islands, 

LTONBTID.aL 
Steocmmata, Meyr. 

Steg. culJuTiUellay Meyr. 
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Laxva mines an irregular sliglitly inflated discoloured blotch 
occupying apical half of leaves of Banhsia iniegrifolia {Proteacea) 
ejecting excrement through several small holes, in April Pupa 
in a very slender close white cocoon, suspended in the air by 
stretched threads from each end. 

The habit of the pupa is, so far as I know, quite peculiar in 
the family. 

Cemiostoma, Z. 

Head smooth, rarely with erect hairs behind ; no ocelli ; tongue 
rudimentary. Anteniife shorter than forewings, filiform, with a 
moderately large eyecap. No palpi. Forewings elongate, 
moderately narrow, pointed, apex rather produced. Hindwings 
linear-lanceolate, much naiTower than forewings, cilia four times 
as broad. Forewings with 7 or 8 veins ; 2 or 3 branches to costa, 
cell open or finely closed, 1 simple. Hindwings without cell, 
median three-branched. 

Larva sixteen-legged, mining large flat blotches in leaves, or 
galleries under cuticle of shoots. Pupa in a silken, often ridged, 
cocoon, usually without the mine. 

This genus has not hitherto been observed outside Europe, 
w here are about a dozen closely allied species. There is no doubt 
that the following species is a true Cemiosioitux^ though I have 
not yet been able to examine the neuration. The genus is welj 
distinguished by the smooth head and absence of palpi. 

Cem, chaleoegclay n. sp. 

cJ . Head, auteimae, thorax, abdomen and legs snow- 

white. Forewings snow-white ; a slender very oblique dark 
fuscous streak from costa at two-thirds, reaching half across 
wing ; a second, much shorter and much less oblique, in costal 
cilia at five-sixth ; a third as short as second, inwardly oblique, in 
costal cilia immediately before apex ; a small roundish brassy- 
metallic spot on anal angle, margined anteriorly and posteriorly 
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by a blackish line, and above by a small pale yellowish indistinctly 
grey-marginal spot, faintly produced into cilia above apex ; a 
minute round black apical dot : cilia white, with a grey project- 
ing line above apex, besides the lines in costal cilia. Hindwings 
and cilia white. 

The absence of any oblique yellowish costal spot readily 
separates this insect from the European species, which in other 
respects it closely resembles. 

Four specimens beaten from bush, at WaiTagul in Gippsland, 
Victoria, in September, and at about 2,000 feet up Mount 
Wellington, Tasmania, early in February. 


KoTE on a EEPiTEI) POtSONOVS FlY OF NkW' CALUnONIA. 

Br William Macleay, F.L.S., 

Some weeks ago 1 received a communication from Mr. E. L. 
Layard, C.M.G., H.B.M. Consul New Caledonia, on the subject 
of a “ Fly,” said to be destructive to human life in that Country. 
Mr. Layard writes as follows : — 

“ After iiiy arrival here my attention was early attracted by 
sevei’al terrible deaths, said to be caused by a fly, which was 
called the “ Mouclie Charbonneuse ” (poisonous or pestilential 
fly). I tried to find out Mhat tliis fly could be, but received the 
most contradictory answers to iny enquires. Some said it was a 
“ Blow Fly,” (“ Blue Bottle ” — or rather “ Green Bottle,” for I 
never saw a BIutC one here) — others, that it was a common house 
fly ; others again said that it was a special species, but all agreed 
that the deaths originated from the introduction into the blood 
of the victim of putrid matter, upon w^bich the fly had been feeding. 

** This opened another question : How was the poison intro- 
duced into the human body ‘r Did the ij puncture the flesh, or 
did it seek a wound, or abrasion through which to introduce it ? 
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If the former mode were adopted, it would not be a common fly, 
or a “ Bottle,” green or blue. If the latter, any fly could com- 
municate the virus. 

“ A very sad death occurred, that of a worthy butcher, he was 
bitten, or stung — or whatever the wound was — under the ear, 
and died in awful agony in a few hours. He received the virus 
from a fly at his own slaughter house, where it was supposed to 
have been feeding on some putrid garbage. 

“The Colonial Government in a blind panic published an 
“Arretd” (Ordinance), commanding under pain of fine or 
imprisonment, or both, that every land-owner should instantly 
bury or burn, not only every carcase but every bone on his 
property. It was in vain I pointed out to the officials that tliis 
could be made an engine of official oppression, or private spite, 
to an alarming extent, and quite inconsistent with “ the liberty 
of the subject.” # # # • Unfortunately the first victim of 

the “ Arretd ” was a cranky half-mad Englishman — a large landed 
proprietor. You must here understand that the French Gendar- 
merie is a peculiar corps. The members are “ Sworn to the 
truth ” when first appointed. This oath senxs them for ever. 
If a member makes a “ proces verbal ” against you, you are 
deemed guilty, unless you can prove you are innocent. You may 
never have the power of crossquestioning your accuser, he may 
be a hundred miles away, but you must prove you are not guilty. 

“ A Gendarme found a dead bullock in the forest, on the land 
of ray cranky countryman. He ordered it to be bunied, saw it 
done, and the fragments buried by the native servants of the land- 
owner — so far so good ; but^ weeks after, the Englishman im- 
pounded the Gendarme’s goats for a trespass on his garden. 
Unhappy man ! the Gendarme found on the ground at the place 
of incremation, a dry bone of the defunct ox. The landowner 
says ho dug it up. A “ proces verbal ” was immediately made 
and my cranky countryman, suffering judgment to go by default, 
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was sentenced to some weeks imprisonment.** # # # # # 

“It was with great difficulty,** Mr. Layard adds, “that the 
liberation of this unfortunate man was effected.** ♦ * ♦ 

He goes on to say, “ But to return, what was the Ely that caused 
all this panic, trouble, and death ? No one could tell me with 
certainty, but the majority of my evidence pointed to a common 
house fly (^Muscd), 

“ One day sitting in my verandah reading, I was suddenly 
stung with such violence in the hand, that I dropt my book, and 
sprang from my seat with the agony. ♦ * ♦ And I was for 

the moment horror struck at perceiving that my assailant was 
apparently a common house fly. The Mouche Charbonneuse ” 
I thought, at last, and I remembered with dismay the bodies of 
certain birds I had skinned and then hurled into the bushes. 
There was a bleeding puncture in my hand, which I applied to 
my mouth and sucked with as fen'ent a zeal as did Queen Eleanor 
the poisoned wound of her husband King Edward. I watched 
my wound for some days anxiously, but no evil came of it. A 
second time I was stung, and there was no mistaking the fier}’^ 
pain of the puncture. I tried to catch the stabber, but failed, 
though the opportunity gave me time to observe the fly. It was 
generally like a house fly but I knew it could not be one, as no 
fly’s sucker could thus pierce the skin. 

“ A third time I felt the stab, it was now on my foot, and 
through my stocking. As I had come off scot-free from poison 
twice, I let mine enemy drive his dagger in without flinching, 
while my son, to whom I had called, brought me the butterfly net, 
and I soon had the villain in my toils. I send him to you, by 
the hands of my son, in a glass tube, hoping that some of our 
members may be able to tell us what he is.*’ 

The fly is a Stomox^B^ an insect not uncommon in this country, 
and very probably introduced as Mr. Layard suggests into New 
Caledonia and the Isle of Pines from Australia, as the maggot of 
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the flj lives in horse dung. The bite of this fly is, as stated by 
Mr. Layard, intensely sharp and stinging, but I have never 
known any bad effects to follow. I think it very likely that the 
fatal cases mentioned by Mr. Layard were not due at all to the 
instrumentality of Ibis fly, but to some of the many Mmcidw 
who are peculiarly attracted by dead bodies. 

The case of the butcher in Noumea, is evidently one of 
malignant pustule, caused by a fly settling on a spot where the 
skin was slightly abraded, after feasting upon the carcase of an 
animal, not in a putrid state, for that would be comparatively 
innocuous, but freshly dead from “ Charbon,” “Anthrax,’* 
“ kSplenic Fever,” or “ Cumberland Disease,” — all names for one 
and the same disease. Under the last name the disease is well 
known in New Houth Wales, and many fatal cases of malignant 
pustule in human beings have occurred from time to time from 
it, and I believe in all or nearly all of them the disease was 
traced to flies carrying the poison from dead cattle. The 
Government of New Caledonia, in their praiseworthy efforts to 
prevent the spread of infection as mentioned in Mr. Layard’s 
letter, erred seriously in allowing the option of burying or 
burning the dead cattle. There is no safety except in burning. 
Bacillus anthracis^ the organism which is the cause of the 
disease, is most tenacious of life ; it has been known to retain ita 
vitality in dried bones and skins for years, and M. Pasteur has 
lately proved that even where a carcase has been buried to a 
depth of 12 feet, the Bacilli will in course of years find their 
way to the surface in the bodies of earth worms, and that they 
are then as capable as ever of propagating the disease. 


NOTES AND EXHIBITS. 

Mr. Brazier exhibited Part 4 of the French Journal of 
Conchology for 1881, with Plate 12 showing a splendid figure of 
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J^ulimus Mossiteri^ Brazier, described in Vol. 6, page 5S6, of the 
Proc. Linn. Soc. N.S. Wales; also two specimens of PartuU 
Layardi, Brazier — one an Albino variety. 

Mr. E. P. Eamsay exhibited a collection illustrative of the fauna 
of Lord Howe’s Island, which had been recently obtained there 
by Mr. Alexander Morton, including the following: — Birds: 
Parphyrio melanotus, Strepera crissalis^ Procellaria Oouldii^ 
Halcyon vayans^ Dactylopsitta arimrgaia. Echini : Btrongylocen- 
trotm (apt.)-, Hipponoe esculentus^ Pchinometra lamntcr^ Preynia 
Amtralasics. Geological Specimens : Twenty specimens of 
various rocks from the sea level to a height of 2,840 feet ; some 
specimens of recently formed rocks containing semi-fossilized 
shells of Bulimm divaricatus and Helix (»ip.)y and portions of 
the carapace of a turtle. Mollusca: Pive recent species of land 
shells, Helix sophia. Helix texfrix, Helix (sp}^ Vitrina Hillii, 
BuUmus dlvaricatus. Two species of oysters — Ostrea mordax 
and Ostrea cucullafa, Tridacna elongata. Corals: Tnhipora (sp,)^ 
and a large reef coral. Fishes: Tw'o species of Serranus^ and 
about ten species of rock fish (Lahridce), Mr. Eamsay also 
exhibited a native head-dress from New* Guinea, beautifully 
ornamented with the feathers of the Paradise Bird. 

The Eev. J. E. Tenison- Woods exhibited among other rare 
Bryozoa from New Caledonia, a specimen belonging to a new 
genus, cup-shaped, with the cells on the external surface. 
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From Prof. Liversidgo — Tables of Qualitative Chemical 
Analysis, 1881. Paper on Stilbite from Kerguelens Island. 
Analyses of Queensland Soils. 

From the Royal Microscopical Society, (London), Journal, 
February, 1882. 

From Baron Ferd. von Mueller, K.C.M.G. — On a new 
C^asuarina. Definitions of some new Australian Plants. On 
two new Orchids from the Solomon Islands. 

From the Zoological Station at Naples, Transactions. — Vol. 
III., Parts 1 and 2. 

IVom “ La Societe Hollandaise dcs Sciences a Harlem.” — 
Archives Nccrlaudaises des Sciences exactes et naturelles, Tome 
10. Livraisons 3, 4, 5. 

From the Zoological Society, (London) — Proceedings, Volumes 
for 1877 - 78,-70,-80 and 1881, Parts 1, 2, and 3. 

Southern Scienc Record, Vol. II., No. 4. April 1882. 

From John Brazier, O.M.Z.S. — List of Marine Shells collected 
on Fitzroy Island. On Helix Pulchella and H. Cellaria in 
Australia. List of Cypneida? found in Moreton Bay, Queensland. 

PAPERS READ. 

On a New Species or Allopoba. 

By the Rev. J. E. Tknison- Woods, F.G.S., Ac. 

Sub- King. Ccelenterata, Phylum Neimtophora, Sub-Ord. 
Jli/Jro-CoraUincp. Family S f plaster ida^. 

Genus AUopora, Generic character. Cyclo-systems, budding 
from one another somewhat irregularly. 

Alia)pora incompdeta, »p€c, nov. 

Coral dendroid with irregularly cylindrical branches, loosely 
straggling, free, Ccenenchyma well developed and distinctly 
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undulately grooved with longitudinal stricp. Grooves narrower 
than the interstices. Culices somewhat close with an irregular 
quincuncial arrangement, but on the youngest branches sometimes 
alternate, projecting, semicircular, the septa of the upper side 
being replaced by a transverse ridge. Septa six to nine, ordinarily 
eight, thin at base, rapidly narrowing. All round the calices an 
irregular series of ampullae as large as the calices. No columella 
visible in the somewhat deep fossa. The diameter of the branches 
is about two millim., diminishing to half that measurement near 
the tips. At the base there is a thick coenenchynia from the 
coalescence of the branches, and in this the calices are clustered 
irregularly, and the calices are complete circles in some few 
cases, and do not project so much as those on the branches. 
The diameter of the largest is scarcely half a millimetre. 

This species possesses remarkable characters which distinguish 
it from any other. Such are the semicircular calices, and the 
ridge which separates the upper, or non-septate side from the 
coenenchyma. The small number of the septa also distinguishes 
it, and makes a correction necessary in the definition, which says 
that there are always 12 tentacles in the gasterozoids. 

These specimens were dredged in great numbers from a depth 
of 30 fathoms off Port Stephens, and the color was a fresh pink. 
Type specimens in the Sydney Museum. 


On Austbaliax Fbesh-watee SroxoES. 

Br William A. Haswell, M.A., B.Sc. 

Two years ago I found a species of Fresh- water Sj)onge 
inhabiting a pond near Brisbane, and sent to this Society a note 
describing briefly the spiculation of the species, together with that 
of a species the spicules of which were first observed by l)r. 
Morris in the Sydney water from the Botany Reservoirs. Shortly 
afterwards 1 heard from a correspondent in Victoria that in 
lagoons near Baimsdale he had seen fresh- water sponges and would 
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endeavour to procure specimens for me, and I consequently with- 
drew from publication my previous note in the expectation of 
acquiring further material. Specimens of the Victorian species 
have not come to hand ; but a few days ago Mr. E. P. Ramsay 
succeeded after a persevering search in finding large specimens 
of a species of Meyenia in the river Bell at Wellington. 

Only one species of Australian Fresh-water sponge has been 
described, it is the species named by Bowerbank* SponyiUa 
Capetcellij from Lake Hindmarsh, Victoria, a species differing 
considerably from both the New South Wales and the Queens- 
land species. 

Spongilla sceptroidcs, »p. n. 

Sponge green, encrusting, smooth, moderately elastic, not 
crumbling. Skeletal spicules very slightly curved, fusiform, acute 
at both ends, ornamented with scattered minute projecting points, 
which only become visible under a fairly high power. Statoblast 
spherical, defended by long, slender, straight, cylindrical spicules 
which are armed with numerous acute spiiiules, chiefly aggregated 
round the extremities, where they form distinct heads, the inter- 
mediate shaft having but two or three very small spiiiules. 

Found in a pond near Brisbane, growing on submerged branches 
and twigs. 

Spongilla botryoides, »p, w. 

Sponge yellowish, flat, encrusting. Skeletal spicules curved, 
fusiform, acut(‘, usually with scattered, extremely minute project- 
ing points. Statoblast protected by a crust of short, strongly 
curved spicules which are provided at each end with a head com- 
posed of numerous short blunt or subacute spines producing a 
somewhat botryoidal appoiiranee ; the intermediate curved shaft 
free from spines. 

Found growing side by side with the preceding. 

Honogiapli of the Spongiilidie, Froo. Zook Soe.| 1868 . 
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Meyenia Eamsayi, sp, n. 

Sponge massive, tubercular, or with finger like projections, the 
oscula being situated between the tubercles or projections ; rather 
brittle ; colour grass- green to greyish-yellow. Skeleton-spicules 
curved, fusiform, rather abruptly acute, perfectly smooth. Stato- 
blasts spherical, protected by a layer of birotulate spicules, con- 
sisting of a stout cylindrical shaft armed with 1-10 acute and 
prominent spines, and terminal rotuhe the edges of which are 
deeply dentate or spinous, the teeth — to the number of between 
12 and 20 — being irregular in size and acute. 

Found by Mr. E. P. Ramsay in the Bell River at Wellington, 
growing in considerable masses attached to submerged timber. 

This species is rather nearly related to & from Bombay, 

which has the amphidiscs of a very similar form ; but the skeleton- 
spicules of that species are obsoletely spinous, and the spines on 
the shaft of the amphidisc are fewer. 

Of the fifth Australian species of Fresh- water Sponge, which 
occurs in the Botany Reservoirs I have only a few spicules kindly 
given me by Dr, Morris — the sponge itself not having yet been 
found, probably from the fact of its being, like Me^enia Raimayi^ 
a rather deep-growing species, and not to be readily got at unless 
when the water is exceptionally low. It is a species of Meyenia^ 
and quite distinct both from M, BaniBayi and M, Capewelli. 


Note ok the Braik of the Tiger Shark {Qalcocerdo Eaynen), 
By William A, Haswell, M.A., B. Sc. 

The acquisition a few months ago by the Australian Museum 
of a large specimen of Qaleocerdo Mayneri (18 feet in length) | 
enabled me to examine and make a few notes on its brain, which, 
as far as I can ascertain, has not been previously described or 
figured. Unfortunately the specimen had been dead for more 
than two days before I had the opportunity of dissecting it, and* 
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the weather being hot, the brain was far from being in a good 
state of preservation j but as the opportunity of procuring the 
brain of one of those sharks does not often occur, and as it 
presents some marked peculiarities, these imperfect notes and 
drawings may be of some interest. 

The cerehru7n is somewhat heart-shaped, much broader in 
front than behind, and considerably broader than long. It does 
not display a marked division into lobes, a shallow depression 
alone separating the two halves. The thalamencephahn is 
almost entirely covered by the cerebellum, very little of it being 
visible when the brain is looked at from above. The cerebellum 
(middle-brain of Miklouho-Maclay) is not very largely developed. 
In front it overlaps the thalamencephalon, but behind it does 
not in any way overlie the commencement of the fourth ventricle. 
It is nearly symmetrical, and is divided into two principal parts 
by a transverse fissure, each of the two lobes thus formed being 
sirailiarly subdivided into several lobules. The corpora restiformia 
are remarkably simple ; owing to the state of the specimen, I 
could not attempt to reproduce the arrangement of the convolu- 
tions in detail. The medulla oblongata is remarkable for its 
extreme length, being nearly as long as the w^hole of the 
remainder of the brain. 

1 have not yet had the opportunity of comparing the brain of 
this shark with that of other Selachii more nearly allied to it 
than CheiloBcgllium, but on comparing it with Miklouho-Maclay’s 
figure and description of the brain of Garcharias,* which is 
regarded as an allied genus, it presents some marked differences 
of which the chief are the smallness of the cerebellum, the great 
breadth of the cerebrum (though, it should be added, this feature 
may have been somewhat exaggerateti by the condition of the 
specimen), and more particularly the remarkable length of the 
medulla oblongata. 

• Beitriigd *ar Verglsiobendea Keurologiedar Wirbelthim, i., p. 24^ pL vi*, 

fig. 1. 
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NOTES AND EXHIBITS. 

Mr. Morton exhibited, on behalf Mr. Eamsay, Curator of tho 
Australian Museum, a new species of Solea from Port Jackson, 
and of Coris from Lord Howe's Island, the same species haying 
also been found in Broken Bay ; a Tomahawk formed of hard 
quartzite by cleavage, showing four faces, and used as a weapon 
by the blacks of the Northern Territoiy of South Australia ; 
knives of chert, said to have been used for the purpose of laying 
open the urethra, and ovariotomy, in the northern districts ; a 
spear headed with obsidian, and block of the same, from the 
Admiralty Islands ; brushes used by the natives of the Northern 
Territory, and formed of the crest feathers of Leadbeater’s 
Cockatoo, inserted in the wing bone of the Native Companion ; 
two specimens of a Pinna from the Island of Rarotonga, where 
they are considered rare. 

Mr. Haswell exhibited a specimen of the female generative 
organs of the Platypus, shewing the ova in a stage ready to be 
discharged ; impregnation had not taken place and on examination 
of the uteri they shewed no trace of a foetus. 


WEDNESDAY, 28th JUNE, 1882. 


The President Dr. James C. Cox, F.L.S., in the Chair. 


MKMBEE ELECTED. 

Rev. Joseph Campbell, M.A. 


DONATIONS. 

“Anniversary Memoirs of the Boston Society of Natural 
History published in celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the Society’s Foundation (1830-1880). 

“ Annual Report of the Smithsonian Institute,” 1879. 
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“Proceedings of the Academy of Sciences, Philadelphia,” 
yearly volume for 1880, 

“ Report of the Botanic Garden, Adelaide,” from l)r. Schom- 
burgh. 

“ Bulletin No. 1 of the American Museum of Natural History,” 
December, 1881. 

“ In^ex to the Reports and Transactions of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science,” 1830-1860. 

“ Abhaudl ungen des Naturwissenschaftlichen Vereines zu 
Bremen, Bd. vii., Heft 3,” 1882. 

“ Bulletin de la Societe Imperiale des Naturalistes de 
Moscou,” 1881, No. 2. 

“Fragmenta Phytographi® Australi®,” by Baron F. von 
Mueller, K. C.M.G., Yol. xi. 

“ On the Round Orange Scale,” by Fraser S, Crawford. 

“ None Untersuchungen ueber die Bahn des Olbers’schcn 
Cometen und sein Wiederkehr,” von F. K. Ginzel. 

P. VP EES EEAI). 

Half cexthry of Plants new to South Queensland. 

Br THE Rev. B. Scortechini, L.L.B., F.L.S. 

A more thorough and more extensive research into the plants 
which constitute the Flora of the territory, the limits of which 
were described in my last paper, now enables me to place on 
record the existence of other species as coming within these 
boundaries. Some of these species, enjoying as they do a wide 
distribution, might have been expected to occur in the districts 
where I have been collecting. StiU many have been discovered 
which have hitherto been considered tropical, or belonging to 
cooler regions, and these presentsomeanomalies in the geographical 
distribution of plants, and offer data for generalization on this 
important point. Not only species, the congeners of which were 
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recorded previously among ours, but representatives of genera 
witb no member of their family known to exist here, and even of 
an order, may be claimed to enrich our already wealthy Flora. 

I have abstained from enlisting in the roll of our plants some 
new species brought within the last twelve months to the light 
of science by our veteran Botanist Baron Mueller, and which 
have been discovered in this locality. Likewise many varieties 
into which more or less elastic species are apt to sport have no 
place in this supplementary revision. Although the study of the 
variations to which many plants of a wide geographical range 
are subject, in connection with that of the causes which influence 
these changes within specific limits, such as the nature of soil, 
from which they draw nutriment, the heat and moisture of the 
atmosphere in which they grow, the light, insects, neighbouring 
plants and many more agencies, is of the highest interest for the 
solution of a more general problem, still the material for it is as 
yet so scanty as to scarcely deserve mention. 

In the prefatory remarks to my former paper Australian 
Cryptogamology was numbei*ed among those subjects of botanic 
science for w hich little or nothing had been done. This statement 
might engender the wTong impression that no attention whatso- 
ever was paid to Cryptogamic Botany. The supplements that 
Baron Mueller has added to the eleventh volume of his ¥ragme%ta 
show what an immense stride has been made in the knowledge 
of Australian Cryptogamic plants. Without reckoning the 
Ferns, Lycopodiads, the few Marsileaccac, the number of known 
cryptogamic forms rises to over three thousand, one-third of 
which belong to the Fungal class, another to the Algal, and the 
last to Characeap, Musci, Jungermannia) and Lichens. It is 
mainly due to the labour of tbe learned Baron to have brought 
together, and ojffered for identification and description to eminent 
European specialists so many species. The words of my assertion 
may be taken to mean that although much has been done for 
the Cryptogamic Botany of Australia, still compared with 
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what remains undone in this department we may truly say that 
little or nothing has been done towards it. It has been asserted 
by high authorities that the fungal flora alone equals in richness 
and variety of its forms that of the phanerogamous flora. 
The Australian inycologic flora is as yet scarcely one-eighth of 
the phanerogamic, and in its turn one- third of the whole known 
cryptogamic flora, so that we may well assert that only a small 
fraction of cryptogamic Botany is known to us. 

Kan t KC UL ACE^. 

llanunculus lappaceuSy Sin., in Kees’ Cycl. 

This species, althougli most common and very attractive in rich 
pasiurnge on account of its beautiful golden cups, has no previous 
record of its occurrence among the members of the South 
Queensland Flora. 


MAONOLrACE.E. 

Dri/mis dipet ala, F. v. MuelL, PL Viet. I. 21. 

From tlie Southern slopes (»f Mount Lindsay, (New South 
AV'ales territory) this pepper shrub may be traced westwards in 
the dense scrubs up to Wilson’s Peak and through the Dividing 
ranges, eastwards to Point Danger in the scrubs about Tallc- 
budgera, and northwards at the top of Tambourine mountains. 

Ckccifebj:. 

Cardamine hirmta, Linn. 

Very rarely met with. 

CArrAHiDK.f:. 

Capparu MitchelUi^ Liudl. 

A few individuals of this species so much resembling C. nohilis, 
may be noticed along the edges of scrubs at the head of the 
Logan, and as one moves westwainls towards Warwick they 
gradually become more plentiful. 

0 
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Pittospobej:. 

Comespenna sphctrocarpum^ Steetz., in PI. Preisa. 

About swamps at Stradbroke Island, and many other places in 
the mainland towards Nerong Creek. 

Caeyophille-E. 

Stellar ia plan cHy With. 

Ill moist places commonly met with, as well as along the Logan 
and Albert Eivers. 


Htpehtcine.e. 

Hypericum japonicumy Thunb., FI. Jap. 

I could discover only one specimen of this plant at Tambourine 
Mountain. Its vicinity to a garden where im])orted seeds were 
sown suggests that it might have been introduced into Queens- 
land ; still as the mountain is rich with specimens of New South 
Wales vegetation and as H. japoniciim is recorded as indigenous 
in New England, and on the Clarence, localities much akin to 
this mountain, it may with safety be assumed that it appears 
here not by introduced seeds, but by natural jiroecsses of distri- 
bution. Although scanty it is indigenous to the mountain. 

Malvaceje. 

Malvastrwn tricuipidatumy A. Gray. 

Very seldom to be seen ; about the edges of scrubs. 

Stekculiace.e. 

StercuUa BidwilUiy Ilock., Herb. 

Tambourine Mountain. 

StercuUa lurichty F.v.M. 


Coochin Coochin. 
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StercuJia acerifolia^ A. Cunn. 

Nothing can surpass the grandeur of a mountain when in the 
month of November, clothed by this blooming Sterculia, its sides 
seem all a-flame. The campanulate calix of a brilliant coral-red, 
hanging in profuse panicles, imparts a red tinge to the whole 
scenery. Some slopes of forest mountains at the head of the 
Logan where flame-trees predominate above all other vegetation 
present this magic spectacle. It is easy from a long distance to 
sec the red spots where, in the midst of dark foliage in the scrubs 
of Wilsoirs Peak and its neighbourhood, the flame-tree presents 
such a charming appearance. 

SfcreuUa rupestrin^ Ecnth., FI. Aust. I., 230, 

To the scrubs, w’hicli for many miles extend along the ridges 
dividing Dugundan from Fassifern, these bottle-trees give a 
remarkable aspect. Their spindle-shaped trunks attain a great 
height, (|uite in eontradistinetion to the short and thick bottle- 
shaped trunk of the same SiercuUct^ which grows on the flats of 
Northern Queensland. 

Serinpla platpph^Ua^ J. Gra}^ Mus. Par. 

Py the main roiul wliich from Xerang Creek leads to Talie- 
budgeni an isolated cluster of this Svringia may be seen growing. 

TlLrACE.K. 

SJoanea Woolhli, F.v.M., Frag, VI„ 171. 

Judging from the amount of echinate capsules strewn on the 
ground in the Tallebudgcra jungles one is led to think this tree to 
be very prevalent in the midst of that rich vegetation. Owing 
to the want of flowers I should have been unable to identify the 
species but for the kind aissistance of Baron von Mueller. 

Zyqophylle.e. 

Zpg(gphglhim ajpiculntum^ F.v.M., in Linn. 
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No more than a single plant was 1 able to detect on the edge 
of Dugundan scrub. 


Geeaniace.u. 

JErodium cicutarium^ L’Her. 

Found in company with Hypericum japsnicum, Thunb., on 
Tambourine mountain. This is another reason for supjmsing 
that the mountain is a natural habitat. 

Pelargonium amt rale ^ Willd. 

In crevices of rocks, bathed by streams ; this Pelargonium 
grows abundantly near Wilson's Peak. 

Kitackj:. 

Acrongchia melicopoides, F.v.M., Frag. V. 

About the scrubs of Tambourine mountain, on the stony ridges 
of Tallebudgcra, I have detected tliis Acrongchia, It is remark- 
able for its tri-foliate leaves, and for its acidulous and aromatic 
fruits which are succulent and palatable in its wild state. By 
cultivation it might be made an excellent table fruit. 

Haljordia drupiftra, F.v.M., Frag. V., 411. 

In the stunted jungles, which cover tlie* sandy shores near 
the mouth of Nerang Creek, and the south end of IStradbroke 
Island it can be seen very abundantly intermixed with some 
Eugenias, The large cymes of white flowers which appeal* in the 
month of March, succeeded by dark red berries give it a beautiful 
appearance. 


Evodia accedens^ Blume, Bijdrag, 240. 

On that part of Stradbroke Island, that is called Bunwich, 
near the edges of those extensive swamps so rich in varied 
vegetation, it grows rather scantily, in company of what appears 
to be a Crgptocarga perhaps as yet iindescribed, but not reeogixis- 
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able by me, because 1 have not yet seen its flowers. This same 
Laurel which is of large size with deep, soft bark of a reddish 
colour, and aromatic flavour grows in greater abundance on the 
banks of Nerang Creek, and I traced it at the entrance of the 
Tweed Eiver. 


SCMYKUBE.E. 

CddclUa vionoHtj/Iis^ Benth., FL Aus. I., 375. 

This CadeUia was observed by me in the scrub of Wilsoji’s 
Peak, where it is most pleiiliful as the fugacious yellow petals 
scattered on the ground indicate. It was by Baron Mueller 
elevated to the rank of a monotypic genus under the name of 
GuUfot/lia (Frag. VII 3t) ; but now it has been placed in its 
former position of a CadrlUa, in the recension of Australian 
genera by the illustrious Baron and among Quassiads. The genus 
Guilfoylia is now omitted. 


Olaoixet:. 

Prnnanfia Gunninyhamti, Miers. Ann, Nat. His. 

A rare tree ; both male and female plants to be\seen in the 
Upper (’oomora scrubs. The female flowers are two-thirds the 
size of the male ones, with barren anthers, and the leaves of the 
female tree are longer and broiwlcr than those of tlic male plant. 

Cklasthixe.e. 

Letwocarjjon (Dcnluiuria) pittosporoidrs^ F.v.M. 

Seen at Tallebudgera and Mount Maroon at the source of the 
Logan, The generic appellation Zeueocarpon is to be preferred 
to Denhauna m Baron Mueller remarks in Frag, VI., 203, and 
in fact he adopts it in his census of our genera, because of its 
priority. It was abandoned because bryologists had preoccupied 
it, however as bryologists now have dropped the genus Lemocafpon 
by right of priority it must bo restored to its former appellation. 
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Ehamne^e. 

Crypiandra amara, Sm., Tran. Linn. Soc., X. 295. 

In one locality alone on tlio sandy ridges of the Logan near 
Timboomba, I came across this low shrub some years ago. After 
repeated researches on the same spot and thereabouts I never 
came across it again. 


Ampelidet:. 

Titis hypoqlaucay F.v.M., PI. A^ict., I., 91?. 

A^ery frequently to be seen scaling and overtopping trees on 
the scrubby creeks of Tallebudgera. It knits together in a dense 
mass of foliage the rich seaboard undergrowth. Although very 
common, still there is no record of its existence in this district. 

Vitis sterculifoliay P.v.M,, Herb. 

This plant more massive and less common than the foregoing 
may be seen growing near Dunwich. As Baron Mueller rcunarks, 
the stalklets of this Dunwich Vitis are longer than usual. 

SAPIXDACE.T.. 

Heterodendron diversifoliumj F.v.M., Frag. 1. 46. 

There is no plant so common in the scrubs of Dugundan, 
Mount Maroon, and AV' ikon’s Peak as this. It can easily be 
traced from this peak down the Condamine River, as it wends 
towards AV^arwiek through a majestic chasm in a high abru])t rock. 

Harpullia alata, F.v.M., Frag. II., 103. 

Rather scarce in the Tallebudgera scrubs. The racemes of 
flowers 2 )re 8 ent a greater length than that of the typical form. 

Legumiwose^e. 

Mirhelia reticulataj Sm., Ann. Bot. I., 611. 
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III the swamps which for a considerable extent stretch north 
of Burleigh Heads, this slender plant is to bo seen making its 
way through the low swampy vegetation. 

Jaehsonin Sfackhomii, F.v.M., Proc. Linn. Soe., N.S.W. 

There is little room for doubting that the scanty and imperfect 
HpeeiinenB of a Jiteknoniti which 1 gathered at Burleigh Head 
Hwamps belong to this newly described species. Its low growth, 
the difference in the length of the calyx lobes as compared wdth 
those of J, Hcoparia, with which it might bo confused, point to 
this species. Add to this that the locality from which the original 
sjicciinon came is not far away from Burleigh Heads. 

riminaria Sul, Exot. But. 51, t. 27. 

Among the swampy growth of Biirhugh Heads. Also on 
cretaceous soil near the Logan Village. A common species in 
the Murray s<*riihs ; Soutii Australia. 

DavieHiu corymbuttiy Sin., Ann. But. 1., 502. 

In one locality alone have I met with this species. This was 
on the road from Nerang to Southport. 

Daviemi arborea^ F.v.M. and B. Scort. iued. 

The student of cabinet specimens may lind himself pu/zled in 
(liscrimiuatiug this specie.^ from the foregoing. Yet when the 
two plants are studied in tlicir natural habitats they offer no 
ditiiculty and one can conclude with lertaiuty that they are 
specifically distinct. The subject of this note bears out fully its 
specific appellation, it attains the stature of a ti-oe, so contrary 
to the habit of its eongenei's, most of which are puny shrubs. 
The hcightli of iA arborea imches as high as forty feet, having 
a thick trunk more than a foot in diameter of a. hard, whitish 
wood. The aspect of the tree calls to mind some of the large 
Aoacim, In my rambles 1 never met with this tree further north 
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than Tambourine mountain. As one reaches the top of the 
mountain one sees it growing there. Its distribution as far as 
it could be noticed, is comprehended by a narrow zone. From 
the top of the mountain as we descend the eastern slopes it 
becomes more abundant till the Coomora is reached. There 
seems to be a break here, and we lose sight of it till wo get near 
Burleigh Heads where it makes its appearance again, and follows 
up Tallebudgera Creek, down to the Tweed Fiver. My excursions 
did not extend further. The copiousiicHs of its racemes of bright 
yellow flowers covering it as with a mass of gold, and the graceful 
appearance of the tree recommend it to the attention of gardeners. 
It has found a home in European gardens. 

Fulienea ternata, F.v.M., Frag. T. 8. 

It presents the general aspect of Davicua sqtinfrom\ and like 
it too it covers many stony barren ridges of South Queensland. 

Templetonia Mueller il, Benth., FI. .\us. IT., 1(51). 

No more than one specimen could be discovered on the ridges 
of the Upper Logan. 

Crotalaria trifol Iasi rum, Wilhh 

In some ])lace« on the Logan very abundant, spreading on 
cultivated ground. It lias never been met prostrate, but always 
presenting an erect shrubby appearaiice. 

Fsoralca tenax^ Lind., in Mitch. Three. Exp. II., 10. 

Two varieties, one with conspicuous flowers and large leaflets, 
another with petals nearly hidden by the calicos and linear leaflets, 
are to seen prostrate on many black soil flats of the Upper Logan. 

Indigofera enneapliylla, L. 

On the granite ridges along the course of the Teviot this 
humble Indigofera attracts our attention by the little gems of 
its ruby flowers. 
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Tephrosia Bulwillii^ Bentb., El. Aub. II., 210. 

The variety rufescem grows on the Logan. 

Lespedeza cuneatUy G. Don., Gen, Syst, 

Frequently to be seen on the alluvial flats of the Logan River. 

Glycine iomentom^ Beiith., FI. Aust. II., 245. 

The sandy ridges of Peel Island abound with this twining plant, 
as also several sandy hills of the Logan, but less so than on the 
Tslaiid. 

Vifjna Innccolata^ Benth., in Mitcdi. Prop. Aust. 

Towards Cooehin, struggling among the grass. It grows also 
near Roma. 


Mhi/nchoain Ounnlnyliamii, Benth., FI. Aust. II., 350. 

In Barr’sserub near Becmleigh, Three-mile scrub near Brisbane, 
more ])lentiful around Humlaberg on the Burnett. 

Gnilhmdina Boduncclla^ Linn. 

'Fhe only plant T came across was growing in a small island 
near Strndl>rooke, Tlu‘ seeds <lrifted perhaps by currents seem 
to work their way down south. It was noticed growing near 
Sandgate, a few miles from the n<»rthern banks of Brisbane, near 
the HOfi-shon^ The intricate thorny branches of this species 
emulate Caenalpiniu sepiaria of Roxb., and in Mezoneuroii 
ScorfceJtinii, F.v.M., they have a strong ally in forming an 
impenet rablo hedge. 

Acacia hinpidula^ Willd., spec. pi. iv., 1054. 

This heath-like Acacia may be seen growing on the debris of 
granitic rocks not far froTu the Logan Village. 

Acacia myrfijhlmy Willd., spec. pi. iv., 1054. 

On the dry ridges leading from Nerang to Southport, and 
sun'ounding Tallebndgera, this pretty Acacia often claims the 
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attention of the traveller. The small raceme of globose flowers 
with dark green leaves bordered at times with red cannot but 
present an attractive sight. 

Acacia Innervata^ DC., Prod. II., 452. 

A few trees of this wattle are scattered near the Tallebudgera 
scrubs, and on the eastern side of Tambourine mountain. 

Acacia elon/jata, Sieb., DC., Prod. II., 451. 

Among the broken rocks of Millions Craig, near Coochiii. 

Acacia Banrri, Benth., in Hook., London Journ. 

Close to tlie swamps near ILirleigh Heads. It is red(‘scribed 
by Baron von Mueller in Frag, xi., Ild, Irom specimens obtaine<l 
from the Biclunond Kiver, a locality not far ofF from Burleigh 
Heads. 


CoJJTRinU'l ION TO A KNOWLKOOK OF Till: FiSUKS OF X KW 

Guinea. 

Bi William Maclkav, F.L.JS., Ae. 

Mr. Andrew Goldie, the w<dl known New Guinea Explorer 
and Naturalist, has from time to time for the last year or imn'e, 
sent me collections of Fishes taken by him at Port Mores!>y, and 
Cuppa Cu])pa. The first named locality is well kmovn, tlu' other 
is the name of an inlet of the coast a little way f urtlnn* nortli. 
The Fishes are with a few exceptions well preserved, tin* native 
name of each species is duly recorded, in many cases most valu- 
able notes are made of the colours of the living spi'cimen, and 
altogether Mr. Goldie has shown himself to he a most excellent 
and intelligent collector. The enumeration of the species given 
in this Paper, demonstrates pretty clearly the fact — that the 
Fishes of that part of the New Guinea Coast differ but little 
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fromtliose found by Dr. Bleekcr to inhabit the seas of Nether- 
lands India. 


Pamiia' PERCID.E. 

1. PSEUDOI.ATES CAYIFBOXS, All. A Macl. 

All. & Macl., Proc. Linn. Soe., N.S. W., vol. i., p. 262, pi. 3. 

Dr. Klunzinger, and 1 believe otliers, Heem to have satisfied 
themselves that this species is identical with Lntrs calcarifer^ 
Bloch, if so, the existence of teeth on the tongue must remove it 
from the genus Latcn, 

2. Antuias maxaueksis, Block. 

Atl Ichth. Perc., p. 10, tab. 10, f. 5. — Gunth., Cat. Api). 1, 
p. 502. 

“ Tara of the Aborigines. 

Mr. Goldie describes this fish as being of a deep rose-pink all 
over, with tlic belly, lin.s and tail orangi*. 

3. A NTH IAS CHKiKOsiMi.os, Bleck. 

Atl. Ichth. Perc., p. 18, tab. 10, f. 1. — Gunth., Cat, A])p. 1, 
p. 502. 

“ Tara ” of the xlborigines. 

*1. 8ERUANVS BO-N.VeK, Bl. 

Bodianm hccnack, Bloch., 4, p. 44, t. 220, Serranus bwmick, 
Cuv. A Val., 2, p. 362. — Gunth., Cat. 1, p. 112. Strranmbaslang^ 
Bleek., Atl. Ichtln Perc., pi. 08, fig. 5. — Quoy Gaim., Voy. 
Astrol., Poiss., p. 657, pi. 3, fig. 4. Serranm nigrofasciatus, 
Hombr. & Jacq., Voy. Pole Sud., Poiss., p. 36, pi. 2, fig. 1. 

“ Guna-G una of the Aborigines of Port Moresby. 

A species of very wide range within the tropics, extending 
from the East Coast of Africa to the Polynesian Islands. 
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5. Seeeantjs UEODELtJs, Porst. 

Cuv. & Yal. 2, p. 306, 6, p. 518 — Gunth., Cat. 1, p. 122.— 
Journ. Mus, Godef., Heft. 3., p. 3, tab 3, fig. a. — Bleek., Atl. 
Ichth. Perc., pi. 43, fig. 2. 

“ Balala ” of tbe Aborigiues. 

6. SeREANUS GUTTATITS, Bl. 

Bodianm guttahis, Bloch., taf. 224. CephalopliolU argus^ BL, 
Schn., p. 311, taf. 61. Sermnus nigriast€)\ Ciiv. aud Yal. ii., p. 
233. — Eiipp. Atl. p. 107, taf. 27, fig. 1. — Less. Yoy. Coq. Poiss. 
2)1. 27. Sermmis argus^ Cuv. A Yal., ii., p. 360. — Guiith., Cat. 1, 
p. 115. — Bleek., Atl. Ichth. Perc., tab. 42, fig. 3. Sermnm 
guttatm, Gunth., Cat. 1, p. 119. — Journ. Mus. Godef. Heft. 3, 
p. 5, taf. 4. 

7. Serranus Hcedtii, Bleek. 

Gunther, Cat. 1, p. 139, — Journ. Mus. Godef., Heft. 3, p. 9, 
fig. 2. — Bleek,, Atl. Ichth. Perc., tab. 5, fig. 2. 

“ Tagimia ” of the Aborigines. 

One specimen 12 inches in length. 

8. Serranus miniatus, Fork. 

Gunth., Cat. 1, p. 118. — Journ. Mus. Godef., Heft. 3, p. 5, 
tab. 5. S, cyano8tigmntoides,ld\^^,, Atl. Ichth., Perc. pi. 5, fig 
3. — Gunth., Cat. 1, 2). 117. 

Balala ” of the Aborigines — name a 2 ) 2 >arcntly given to 
several species of Serranus. 

9. Serraxus Goldiki, n. s, 

D. 10/14. A. 3/7. 

Of elongate slightly compressed form ; the height of the body 
is one-fourth of the total length including the caudal fin, the 
length of the head from the extremity of the lower jaw to the 
end of the opercular flap is nearly equal to the distance from 
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the flap to the commencement of the caudal fin ; the profile of 
the head is a little convex near the snout, the space between the 
eyes is a little depressed and as wide as the diameter of the orbit ; 
the eyes are large, about two diameters from the extremity of 
the lower jaw, and more than four from the point of the opercular 
flap. The teeth are strong, numerous and sharp on the jaws, 
vomer and palatine bones, with two strong canines on each side 
of each jaw placed outside of the others and very close together; 
the maxillary bone is very broa<l at its extremity and extends far 
beyond the vertical from the hind margin of the eye ; the prae- 
operculum is rounded beliind with a slight emargination above 
the angle, but no ap[)arent serrations; tlie middle spine of the 
operculum is long and acute, the others are distant from it and 
very small. The scales are small all over the body and the lateral 
line is almost straight. The dorsal fin commences opposite the 
root of the pectorals, the spines are tolerably strong but not 
long, the first is the shortest, and from the fourth onwards the 
longest ; the soft dorsal is more eleva1(‘d than the spinous ; the 
caudal flu is slightly rounded behind ; the anal has the first spine 
short and the third a little longer than the seeond, the rays are 
much longer, and the jiustc rior ones are inserted a very little in 
advance of the last of the dorsal ; the ventral fins take their rise 
behind the root of the pectorals, and do not reach to the extremity 
of them ; the pectorals are Jiurge, spreading and rounded and are 
inserted in a line witli the large opercular spine. The colour in 
spirits is yellowish-l)ro%vu covered all over — head, fins and all — 
with pale brown spots, smaller than the interspaces, two spots of 
a large size show on the back, one about the end of the spinous 
dorsal, the others over the tail ; the pectorals arc more spai*sely 
spotted except at the base, 

1 have only one specimen of this Fish, it measures about 10 
inches in length ; uufort unately the number of its label has become 
illegible, so that I am unable to give the native name or the 
colours in a fresh state. 
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10. Serbanus fasciatus, Forsk. 

Gunth., Joum. Mns, Godef., Heft 3, p. G, taf. vi. 

*‘Balakala” of the New Guinea Natives. 

Dr. Gunther considers this species identical with S, oceanicm^ 
8, marginalis, and 8. imTioloms of Cuv. and Yal. I have three 
specimens without any apparent marking, excepting the black 
tips to the dorsal spines. Mr. Goldie’s note of the colour when 
caught is Light pink, top of head pinkish brown, side fins 
yelloiv, back fins with browm points.” 

11. Sebranus suMMiHv, Fork. 

Bleek., Atl. Ichth., Perc. p. Gl, pi. 7, f. k S. polgstlgfm, 
Bleek., Gunth. Cat. 1, p. 129. 

“ Balala ” of the Aborigines. Two specimens. One about a 
foot long ivas captured in fresh >vater. 

12. Sebbahus coballtcol.v, Cuv. & Val. 

Bleek., Ael. Ichth, Perc., p. 53, pi. 30, f. 1. S. altivelioidesy 
Bleek., Gunth. Cat. 1, p. 127. 

“Balala” of the aborigines. 

I have several specimens averaging about 10 inches in length. 
Mr. Goldie’s description of the colouring when caught is — 

Yellowish- brown with rich brown spots all over.” 

13. Sebeahus fuscoouttatub, Kupp. 

Gunth., Cat. 1, p. 127. — Proc. Linn. Soc., N.8.W., vol. v., p. 
316. — Bleek., AtL Ichth. Perc. p. 57, pL 29, f. 3. 

Balala ” of the Aborigines. 

Mr. Goldie says of this Fish — “ Light brown with dark brown 
spots all over, fins and tail grey with grey spots.” 

14. SSBBAJfnS 8ALHONOIDES, LaCCp. 

Gunth. Cat. 1, p. 128. “ Balala ** of the Aborigines. 
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This fish grows to a large size ; its colour according to Mr. 
Goldie when caught is — Dirty w'hite with golden-brown spots 
all over/’ It is quite distinct from S. poh/podoj)JtiIm, Bleek., 
w^ith which Dr. Gunther seems to confound it. 

15, Serrancs iiEXAaoxATUs, Furst. 

Guuth. Cat. 1, p. 14f0. — Proc. Linn. Hoc., X.S.W., vol. v., p. 318, 
— Bleek., All. Ichth., Perc., p. 51, tab. 51, fig. I. — Gunth., Journ. 
Mus. Godef. Heft 3, p. 7, tab 7] f. a.-b. 

This species seems to be common on the New Guinea Coast, 
as it is in all the warm seas south of the equator. 

10. Serraxl-s MAOiVrFrciTs, n, sp, 

D. 11/16. A.3/9. 

Of a broad slightly compres.sed form, the height of the body 
is comprised three and a half times in the total length, the length 
of the head three times; the snout is short, broad and rounded, 
distant from the eye, which is small, about one diameter of the 
orbit ; tlie space between the eyes is broad and almost flat; the 
maxillary bone reaches to beyond the vertical from the po.sterior 
margin of the eye, and is triangular behind with rounded angles; 
the canine ttadh are rather small ; the pneoperculum is rounded, 
raggcnlly serrated, and densely covered with very minute scales ; 
the opercular spines are obtuse, the middle one large and flat ; 
the spines of the dorsal fiu are strong, and excepting the first two, 
are of nearly equal height, the soft dorsal is much higher and is 
rounded posteriorly ; the caudal fin is large and expanded, densely 
covered with minute scales and rounded at the apex ; the anal fin 
is more pointed-looking behind than the soft dorsal, the spines 
are short, the third largest ; the poctonvls are large, round and 
expanded ; the vontrals are mucli shorter. The general colour 
seems to have been of an olive-green, with numerous lighter 
patches all over, turning yellow ou the belly ; all the fins are of 
a yellowish-ground-colour, with very numerous large brown spots 
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presenting as Mr. Goldie observes the appearance of tortoise- 
shell, the pectorals have two cross bars of the same colour at 
their base before the commencement of the spots. 

I have only one specimen of this very handsome fisli. It 
measures 18 inches in length and is of a heavy bulky appearance. 

Balala” of the natives. 

17. Plectbopoma leopardinum, Cuv. & Yal. 

Gunth., Cat. 1, p. 157. — Bleek., Atl. Ichth, Perc. p. 25, pi. 18, 
f. 3. “ Bogi ” of the Aborigines. 

Mr. Goldie’s description is “ Body brownish sap-green, darker 
on back, covered with small bright blue spots, each with dark 
border, socket of eye edged with brilliant turquoise blue.” 

18. Anyperodon leucoorammicus, Cuv. & Val. 

Gunth., Cat. 1, p, 96. — Bleek., Atl. Ichth. Perc., p. 28, tab 1, f. 4. 

“ Balala ” of the Aborigines. 

19. GeNYORO()E B!I>EN8, n. sp. 

I). ll/i:3. A. 3 S. L. hit. 18. 

Height of body sliglitly more than the length of the head and 
about two and one-third times in the total length exclu.sive of the 
caudal fin. Profile of head slightly concave, snout rather pointed, 
the maxillary bone reaches to the vertical from the anterior 
margin of the eye. The eyes arc large, and consideral)]y more 
than one diameter apart, the space l)etween them being smooth 
and convex, the distance from the eye to the extremity of the 
snout is equal to two diameters of the orbit. The pra*operculum 
is somewhat acutely rounded at the angle and strongly serrated, 
about the middle of its posterior limb there is a large emarginatkm 
in which is a deep notch receiving a knob of the interoperculum, 
and beneath it a smaller notch receiving an obtuse tooth rising 
from the sub and inter-opercular suture. The dorsal fin is toler- 
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ably uniform and low, the eleventh soft ray is the longest, giving 
a pointed appearance to the fin ; the caudal fin is moderately 
forked ; the second anal spine is thicker but rather shorter than 
the third, the fifth ray is the longest ; the pectoral fins are 
situated in front of the ventrals, and are long and pointed. The 
colour of the living fish is according to Mr. Goldie — “Back 
brown-pink, belly vermilion, orbit reddish-gold, fins pink edged 
with brown, tail reddish-brown edged with yellow.” The axils 
and middle rays of pectorals brown. 

Two specimens 11 inches long. Native name “ Tadiva.” 

20. Mesoi'kiox oembra, Cuv. & Val. 

Gunth., Cat. 1, p. 193. M, mmbra^ Bl., and Z. yapilli and 
immaculatuSy Cuv. & Val. Luijanm argent imaculaiuSy Bleek., 
All. Ichth. Perc. p. 74 tab 55, f. 1. 

“ Acara ” of the Aborigines. 

Mr. Goldie’s only note is — “ Bronze all over, darker on back,” 
a very poor description. This is a large bulky fish, and seemingly 
abundant, as I have several specimens. One of them is numbered 
and labelled as coming from a fresh- water stream near Cuppa- 
Cuppa, with the native name of “ Jemera” and described as — 
“ Bronze-grey on back, fins and tail, reddish on belly.” 

21. MesOPBIOX 8EMICINCTU8, Cuv. & Val. 

Gunth., Cat, 1. p, 209, and Joum. Mus. Geof., Heft 2, p. 15, 
taf 17. Lutjanm aemicinctmy Bleek., Atl. Ichth. Perc, p. 63, 
tab 03, f. 3. 

“ Oddu-oddu ” of the Aborigines. 

22, Mesopbiok bohab, Cuv. & Val. 

Gunth., Cat. 1, p. 190, and Joum. Mus. Qt)def., Heft. 3, p. 13, 
tab. 15. Lutjanm hakar^ and guadriguitatm^ Bleek., Atl. Ichth. 
Perc. 64, tab 70, f, 4, 

** Terho ” of the natives. 

P 
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23. Mesoprion fultiflamma, Cuv. & Val 

Gunth., Cat. 1, p. 201. — Bleek., Atl. Ichth. Perc. 65, tab 66, f, 3. 

“ Hau ” of the natives. 

Several specimens about 10 inches in length. 

24. Mesoprion monostigha, Cuv. & Val. 

Gunth., Journ. Mus. Godef., Heft 3, p. 14, taf. 16. 

“Hau ” of the Natives. 

This species has been frequently confounded with the preced- 
ing one. I have several specimens of both before me, and can 
confidently assert them to be distinct. 

25. Mesopiuon (^riNorELiNKATCJs, Cuv. & Val. 

Gunth., Cat. 1, p. 209.— Bleek., Atl. Ichth. Perc. 50, tab 65, f. 4. 

“ Bonohiri ” of natives. 

This species seems to resf*mble Gentjoroijv BentjalensiH, and may 
possibly be the same, Dr. Bleeker’s ]>lates of the two Kj)ecie8 only 
differ in the number of blue longitudinal lines, a by no means 
satisfactory distinction. • 

20. Me, SOP in ON vrnw, Cuv. k Val. 

Gunth., Cat. 1, p. 207. — Bleek., All. Ichth. Perc. 51, tab 02, 
f. 5. — Proc. Linn. 8oc. N. 8, Wales, Vol. 5, p. 330. 

Syn. — AT. ennracanthus^ pJicpota^Jiiatua., and Ophmenii, Bleek. 

‘‘Bai ” of the Aborigines. 

27. Mesoprion chrysot.enia, Bleek. 

Atl. Ichth. Perc. p. 50, tab 24, f. 4. — Gunth., Cat. I, p. 192. 

“Marawah” of the Aborigines. 

28. Mesoprion rubens, n. up. 

D. 10/14. ’ A. 3/8. 

The height of the body is one-third of the total length, and a 
little more than the length of the head ; the profile is convex ; 
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the eyes are largo and nearly three diameters apart, the space 
between being convex ; the snout is rounded and is distant from 
the eye more than two diameters of the orbit ; the teeth are strong 
with one more than usually large canine tooth in the upper jaw, 
lapping over the lower lip ; the maxillary bone reaches backwards 
to beneath the middle of the eye ; the praeopereuluin in unevenly 
serrated, and rounded at the angle with a large but shallow 
emargination receiving a swelling of the interoperculum. The 
dorsal fin commences in a line with the extremity of the opercular 
flap and the root of the pectoral fin, the spines are strong, the 
first small, the fourth and fifth longest, the rays arc of uniform 
length, longer than the tenth spine, and are covered at the base 
with a scalelesH skin; the caudal fin is broad and emarginate ; the 
anal is enveloped in a skin like the >soft dorsal, the third spine is 
the longest and strongest; the pectoral fins are large pointed 
and a little falcate*, the ventrals are shorter, commencing a little 
behind the pt‘ctorals, and terminating before tliem. The scales 
on the body are rather large. 

Mr, Goldie's description of the colours of this fish is ‘‘ Dark 
brown on back, vermilion on belly," tlie specimens however show 
pearly lines along tin* sides, a few spots on the h(*ad below the 
eyes, an<l the lins seem all to be more or less of a violet colour, 
or margined with black. 

I have two specimens, both large and heavy fishcvs over twenty 
inches in length. The native name is “ Tchro.^' 

MKsorRiox GoLDiEi, n, nj). 

D. 1.0; 1:1 A. 3/8. L. lat. about -iS. 

Height of body one-third of the total length and equal to the 
length of the head ; profile straight ; eyes large, rather more 
thim one diameter apart, the space between convex ; length from 
the eye to the extremity of the snout nearly equal to two diameters 
of the orbit ; the teeth are small, those on the vomer very minute ; 
the maxillary bone is broad and triangular, and reaches to below 
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the anterior third of the eye ; the pra&operculum is strongly 
serrated on the angle which is rather acutely rounded, the 
emargination above it is large but very shallow, and receives a 
swelling of the suboperculum ; the first dorsal spine is very short, 
the fourth and fifth are the longest, the second anal spine is 
much thicker than the third ; the caudal fin is very slightly 
emarginate, the pectoral fins are pointed and reach almost to the 
first anal spine, the ventrals are shorter ; the scales of the body 
are large, smooth, and rather deciduous. The colouration seems 
to hare been dark on the back and sides, every scale having a 
dark centre, the lower part of the sides and the belly seem to 
have been silvery or pearly with a yellowish tinge ; the head 
silvery, the dorsal, anal and caudal fins darkish and the j>ectoral8 
and ventrals yellow. 

I have only one specimen of this fish and it is without a label. 
In the size of the scales and its general appearance it is unlike 
any Mesoprion I have hitherto seen. Length 20 inches. 

30. Mesopriox paevideks, n. sp, 

D. 10/16. A. 3/8. L. lat. about 58. 

Perm compressed ; height of body one-half of the total length 
excluding the caudal fin, profile steep and straight; snout short, 
one and a half diameter of the orbit from the eye ; the maxillary 
reaches to the vertical from the anterior margin of the eye ; the 
teeth are small, the canines included ; the eyes are about one 
diameter apart, the space between slightly convex ; the posterior 
limb of the pra^operculum is straight and finely serrated, the angle 
is more strongly serrated, and a little above it there is a deep notch 
receiving a knob of the interoperculum ; the opercular spines are 
indistinct ; the fourth and fifth dorsal spines are the longest j the 
soft dorsal, caudal and anal fins are covered with small scales for 
about half their length, the third anal ray is the longest, giving 
a pointed appearance to the fin, the second spine is stronger and 
slightly longer than the third ; the pectoral fins are elongate and 
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slightly falcate; the tail is slightly emarginate. The general 
colour is blackish, but every scale has a pearly portion, larger on 
the belly, which probably in the living specimen was red ; a 
whitish spot shows on the lateral line below the middle of the 
soft dorsal ; all th^^scaleless parts of the head and cheeks seem 
to have been covered with a number of bluish transverse streaks ; 
the vertical fins and tail are very dark ; the pectorals are black on 
the upper rays, and the ventrals have the rays yellow and the 
membranes black. 

One specimen about 8 inches in length. The label attached 
to this species is illegible. 

31. Peiacanthcs hambuhb, Cuv. & Val. 

Gunth. Cat. 1, p.2L9. — Bleek., Atl. Ichth. Perc. p. 13, tab 75, f. 3. 

** Daburu ” of the natives. 

** Bright crimson all over.** (Goldie). 

32. Ambassis macracaxthts, Bleek. 

Gunth., Cat. 1, p. 227. — Bleek, Perc. p. 30. 

Dr. Bleeker who originally described thi.s fish in his “Pishes 
of Batavia,” subsequently, in his “ Atl. Ichth. Perc.,” makes it a 
synonym of Amhassk Commenonii. I am disposed to think that 
he was right in the first instance. 

33. Apogox sanoiensis, Bleek. 

Gunth, Cat. 1. p, 235. — Joum. Mus. Godef. Heft. 2, p. 20. 
Amia mngiemUy Bleek., Atl. Ichth. Perc. p. 95, tab. 41, f. 4. 

34. Apogon zostebophobus, Bleek. 

Gunth., Cat. 1, p. 245. — Amia zosteropkora, Bleek., Atl. Ichth. 
Perc. p. 103, tab 85, f. 2, 

35. Apogok LEPTACAifTHtJs, Bleek. 

Gunth., Cat. 1, p. 222. — Amia liptacant%m^ Bleek., Atl. Ichth. 
Perc. p. 97, tab 71, f. 8. 
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36. Apogon hematopteetjs, Bleek. 

Gunth., Cat. 1. p. 233 . — Amia nematopteriiSy Bleek., Atl. Ichtli. 
Perc. p. 79, tab 35, f. 1. 

37. Apogon Cookii, M’Leay. 

Proc. Linn. See., N.S. Wales, Vol. v., p. 341 
“ Meta” of the New Guinea natives. 

38. Apooon Amboinexsis, Bleek. 

Gunth., Cat. 1, p. 231 — Amia Amhoinensisy Bleek., Atl. Ichtli. 
Perc., p. 90, tab 68, f 1. 

39. Apogox ArHEUs, Bleek. 

Atl. Ichtli. Perc., p. 92, tab 59, f. 1. — Day, Fishes of India, p. 
61, tab 16, f, 8. 

Syn. — Apogon annularisy Gunth. — A. roseipinniSy Cuv. & Val. 

40. Apogon tjentopteeus, Benn. 

Gunth., Cat. 1, p. 235. — Bonn., Proc. Zool. Soc., vol. iii., 1835, 

p. 206. 

41. CiirLODrPTERUs ocToviTTATrs, Cuv. A Val. 

Cuv. & Val, Poiss. 2, p. 163. — Gunth., Cat. 1, p. 248. — 
IBaramia miacrodony Bleek, Atl. Ichth. Perc. p. 105, tab. 27, f. 2. 

Syn. — Peramia lineata fmikoctolineatay Bleek., and 0. heptagona 
Bleek. 

42. Chilodipteeus quin<^uelineat is, Cuv. A Val. 

Cuv. & Val, Poiss. 2, p. 167. — Gunth., Cat. 1, p. 248. — 
Paramia quinquelineatay Bleek., Atl Ichth. Perc. p. 105, tab 48, 
f. 2. — Apogon novemstriatmt Riipp. 

43. Tueeapok abgekteus, Cuv. & Val 

Gunth., Cat. 1, p. 283. — Bleek., Atl. Ichth. Perc. p. 114, tab. 
61, f. 4. 
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44, Theeapok CcrviEEi, Bleek. 

GuntL, Cat. 1, p. 282. — M’Leay, Proc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 
vol. V, p. 362. 

45. Theeapon seevus, Cuv. & Val. 

G-unth., Cat. 1, p. 278. — Proc. Linn. Soc , N.S. W., vol. v., p. 
361. — Theraponjarhua, Bleek., Atl. Ichth., Perc., p. 112, tab 34, 
f. 2. 

“To6gala” of the New Guinea natives. 

46. Dl’les ciliatus, Bleek. 

Alt. Ichth. Perc., p. 120, tab 46, f. 2 . — Percichihps ciliata, 
Gunth., Cat. 1, p. 62 . — Dttles man/ifiatm, mnculaius^ and malo^ 
of Cuv. and Val. 

“ Rurupeti” of the Aborigines. 

Found in a small fresh- water stream near Cuppa Cuppa. 

47. Pn I ST I POM A H.^STA, Bl. 

Gunth., Cat, 1, p. 280. — Proc. Linn. Soc. N.S. Wales, vol. v., 
p. 360. Pomadasys hasta, Bleek., Atl. Ichth. Perc. p. 2S, tab 47, 
f. 3. 

Sjn. — P. Commrrsonif\ and chrysohilion of Cua\ & Val. 

Lahrm Oommersoni^ and Lutjanm micros of Lace])ede. 

48. Dia(iram:m.\ Goli)ma>ni, Bleek. 

Gunth., Cat 1, p. 331. — Bleek., Atl. Ichth. Perc., p. 21, tab 
17, f. 2. D. hofmafochir, Bleek., Atl. Ichth. Perc. tab 10, f. 3. — 
Gunth., Cat. 1, p. 332. 

“ Houmyri of the natives. 

40. Diageamma Papuensk, n.sp. 

I). 11/18. A. 3/8. L. lat. 65. 

This species has the general appearance of JD, pardullB, but in 
all my specimens the number of the dorsal spines are eleven, 
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whereas in pardalis and chwtodonoides there are invariably twelve. 
The marking seems to be very variable, my larger specimens 
being spotted densely all over with brown, excepting on the 
belly, while others, smaller ones, are covered with very large 
brown spots, excepting on some whitish patches, which have 
smaller spots on them. AD the fins are spotted, the pectorals 
most densely ; the spinous dorsal is margined with black. The 
Papuan name is “ Tanari.” 

Mr. Goldie’s description of the colour is — “Bright purple with 
dark brown spots all over, mouth yellowish red.’* 

50. Diaorxmmx celeb rcuM, Bleek. 

Atl. Ichth. Perc.. p. 18, tab 51, f. 3. 

“Marawah ” of the natives. 

51. Diagramma crassispinum, Rupp, 

Gunth., Cat. 1, p. 319.— Bleek., Atl. Ichth, Perc., p. 15, tab 
64, f. 1. 

Syn. — D, (iffine, Gunth., Pristipoma niyrxm of Cuv. Val., 
Cant., and Gunth. 

“ Matavabo ” of the natives. 

52. Diaohamma centurio, Cuv. & Val. 

Gunth., Cat. 1, p. 322. 

Dr. Bleeker makes this species and J9. punctatum into synonyms 
of his PlectorhynchuB piettis^ but I can see no resemblance. 

Papuan name “Gapio.” Mr. Goldie’s description is — “Light 
slate colour with small golden-brown spots all over.” 

53. ScOLOPSIS MABGARrTIFKR, Cuv. & Val. 

Gunth., Cat. 1, p. 355.— Bleek., Atl. Ichth. Perc. p. 3, tab 89, 
£. 2. “ Degari ” of the natives. 
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Mr. Goldie’s note to this species is — Back greenish purple, 
scales yellow edged with white ; belly white ; orbit hazel, with 
violet rim ; side fins and upper division of tail yellow ; upper fins 
and lower part of tail purple.” 

54 ScoLOPsis ciLiATUs, Laccp. 

Gunth,, Cat. 1, p. 355. — Bleek., Atl. Ichth. Perc. p. 6, tab 38, 
f. 2. “ Matabibi ” of the natives. 

55. ScoLOPSis BiLtNEATUs, Cuv. & VaL 

Gunth., Cat. 1, p. 357. — Bleek., Atl. Ichth. Perc. p. 7, tab 45, 
f. 2. Wonano ” of the Aborigines. 

56. ScoLOPsrs tbilikeatus, Kner. 

Gunth., Joum. Mus. Godef. Heft 5, p. 31, pi. 25, f. A. — Bleek., 
Atl, Ichth. Perc. p. 5, tab 53, f. 2. 

“ Wonano ” of the natives. 

57. ScoLOPSis MONOOBAMMA, Cuv. & Val. 

Gunth., Cat. 1, p. 358, — Bleek., Atl. Ichth. Perc., p. 11, tab 
57, f. 3. 

“ Bai ” of the native. 

58. ScoLOPsis TEEMPOBALis, Cuv. <fc Val. 

Gunth., Cat, 1, p. 360. — Voy. Coquille, Poiss. pi. 26. 

59, Gkreks abbbevxatcs, Bleek. 

Atl. Ichth. Perc. tab 78, fig. 4. — Gunth., Cat. 4, p. 257. 

60. Gkbbes GI 0 A 8 , Gunth. 

Gunth., Cat. 4, p. 25. — Joum. Mus. Godef. Heft 5, p. 30, 
tab. 24, f. A. 


“ Heala ” of the natives. 
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61. Geebes macbaca-Hthus, Bleek. 

Atl. Ichth. Perc. tab 78, f. 1, — Guntb., Cat. 4, p. 261. 

“ Heala ” of the natives. A fresh water species. 

62. Geebes acihaces, Bleek. 

Atl. Ichth. Perc. pi. 77, fig. 2. — Gunth., Cat. 4, p. 262. 

“ Heala ” of the natives. 

63. Pehtapus cakihus, Bleek. 

Atl. Ichth. Perc., p. 103, pi. 30, fig. 3 . — Utter ognaihodon 
xantliopleura^ Gunth,, Cat. 1, p. 365. 

“ Kink in ” of the natives. 

61. Pentapus AUROLiNKATUs, Cuv. & Val. 

Gunth., Cat. 1, p, 381, — Journ. Mus. Godef. Heft 5, p. 33, 
pi. 25 B. 

** Mocobum ” of the natives. 

65. CiEsio ccEBtJLAL'EEUS, Cuv. & Val. 

Gunth., Cat. 1, p. 322. — Bleek., Atl. Ichth. Perc. p, 30, tab 
19, f. 4. 

“ Vaber-vaber ” of the natives. 

66. C^SIO EBYTHBOGASTEE, Cuv. & Vul. 

Bleek., Atl. Ichth, Perc. p. 36, tab 34, f. 3. — Odontonectes 
ergthrogaster, Gunth., Cat. 1, p. 265. — Proc. Linn, 8oc., N.S. W. 
vol. i., p. 269. 

“ Cavi of the natives ; young named “ Kera.” 

67. Cj;sio pisahg, Bleek. 

Atl. Ichth. Perc., p. 38, tab 6, f. 2.— Gunth., Cat. 1. p. 391. 

“ Ciro-ciro ” native name. 
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Family SQUAMIPINNES. 

68. CnJETODON STBiaANOULUS, Cuv. Val. 

Gunth., Cat. 2, p. 4, and Journ. Mus. Godef. Heft 5, p. 35, 
tab 26, — A. — Mfigaprotodonstrigangulus, Bleek., Atl. Ichth. Chaet. 
54, tab 13, f. 4. 

Syn. — 0. triangularig^ Rupp. — C. trifascialis^ Guntb. — C. 
hifascialisy Cuv, & Val., and O' Leachii^ Cuv. & Val., and Gunth. 

60. ClI^.T01)0y AURIGA, Cuv. & Val. 

Gunth,, Cat. 2, p. 7. — Day, Fishes of India 1, p. 106, pi. 27, 
f. 3. — Tetragonopteriis auriga^ Bleek., Atl. Ichth. Chaet. 47. tab 
11, f. 6. 

Syn. — C. seAifer oi Bloch, Cuv. & Val., Lesson, Jennings, and 
Gunther, and C. neogallieus and Sehatim oi Cuv. & Val. 

I give these syuonyms on the authority of Dr. Bleeker, who 
had certainly for many years ample opportunities of forming a 
correct judgement on such matters. 

70. CinYTODOX EPiiirnuM, Cuv. & Val. 

Gunth., Cat. 2, p. 7, — Journ. Mus. Godef. Heft 5, 36 tab 27, 
A. — Less., Voy. Coq., Poiss. 2, p. 174, pi. 20, fig. 1. — Tetragon- 
opterus ephippiumy Bleek., Atl. Ichth. Clnet. 36, tab. 16, f. 2. 

Syn. — C, Garnoti, Lesson, and C, jyrincipaliifj Cuv. & Val, 

71. Cii^TonoN UNiMACULATUs, Cuv. & Val. 

Gunth., Cat. 2, p. 11. — Journ. Mus. Godef. Heft 5, p. 37. — 
Tetragonopterm unmaculatwfy Bleek., Atl. Ichth. Chiet. 45, pi. 
13, fig. 5. 

72. CujBTbnoN Bkstnetti, Cuv. & Val. 

Gunth., Cat. 2, p. 12, — Journ. Mus. Godef., Heft. 5, p. 37,. 
pi. 29 A. — Tetragonopterm Bennettiy Bleek., Atl. Ichth., Chaet., 
p. 34, tab. 14, f. 2. 

Syn, — 0. vinctm^ Benn., Zool. Voy. Bloss., p. 72, pL 17, fig. 1. 
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73. Ch-etodon speculum, Cuv. & Val. 

Gunth., Cat. 2, p. 12. — Tetragonopterus speculum^ Bleek., Atl. 
Ichth. Chset., p. 34, tab 13, f. 3. 

74. Ch-etodon falcula, Cuv. & VaL 

Gunth., Cat. 2, p. 17. — Journ. Mus. Godef. Heft. 5, p. 39, 
pi. 27, f. c. — Tetragonopterus falcula, Bleek., Atl. Icbth. Ch»t., 
p. 52, pi. 11, fig. 1. 

Syn. — C. ulietensis and dizoster of Cuv. «& Val., and Gunther. 

“ Bebi ” of the natives. 

75. Cheitobon Kleinii, B1. 

Gunth., Cat. 2, p. 22. — Tetragonopterus Kleini., Atl. Ichth., 
Chaet., p. 45, tab 11, fig. 3. 

Syn. — C. virescens, Cuv. & Val. — C. melastomus, Bl. 

76. Chetobon trifasciatus, Mungo Park. 

Trans. Linn. Soc., 3, p. 34. — Gunth., Cat. 2, p. 23, — Tetra- 
gonopterus trifasciatus, Bleek., Atl. Ichth , Chaet. p. 35, tab 15, f. 1. 

Syn . — €, vittatus and tau-nigrum of Cuv. 8b Val. and Gunther. 

77. Chjbtobon vagabunbus, L. 

Gunth., Cat. 2, p. 25. — Joum. Mus. Godef. Heft 5, p. 43. — 
Tetragonopterus vagahundm, Bleek., Atl. Ichth. Chiet. p. 48, tab 
16, f. 1. 

Syn. — C. pictus of Cuv. & Val. and Gunther, C. decussatus^ 
Cuv. & Val. 


78. Chjbtobon Bafflesii, Benn. 

Gunth., Cat. 2, p. 27. — Joum. Mus. Godef. Heft. 5, p. 44, 
pi. 35 c . — Tetragonopterus Bafflesi, Bleek., Atl. Ichth. Chiet. p. 
49, tab 14, fig. 4. 

Sjm. — C. princeps and Sehae of Cuv. & Val. 
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79. CHiETODON DOES AXIS, Cuv. & Val. 

Gimtli., Cat. 2, p. 28. — Playfair, Fishes of Zanzibar, p. 34. — 
Ckatodon melanotm^ Bl., Gunth., Journ. Mus. Godef. Heft. 5, 
p. 44. — Tetragonopterus •melanotm^ Bleek., Atl. Ichth. Chaet. p. 
43, tab 14, f . 1 . 

Syn. — C. marginatm and abhortani, Cuv. & Val. 

80. Ch^todon miliaris, Cuv. & Val. 

Gunth. Cat. 2, p. 31. — Journ. Mus. Godef. Heft 5, p. 46, pi. 
35 A. — Tetragonopierm miliaris^ Bleek., Atl. Ichth., Chaet., p. 39, 
tab 15, f. 3. 

Syn. — C. citrinelluB^ Cuv. & Val., and Gunther, C. guttatissimus 
Gunther. 

81. Cn.ETOi)ON LiKEOLATUs, Cuv. & Val. 

Gunth., Cat. 2, p. 30. — Journ. Mus. Godef. Heft. 5, p. 45, 

pi. 34 A. — Tetragonopterus lineolatus, Bleek., Atl. Ichth., Chaet., 
p. 51, tab 15, f. 2. 

Syn — C. Uniat uSy Cuv. A Val. — C. oxgcephalus^ Gunther. 

“ Bebi ” of the natives. 

82. CujETonoN BABOXESSA, Cuv. <& Val. 

Gunth., Cat. 2, p. 31. — Tetragonopterus trlangulum^ Bleek., Atl. 
Ichth., Chaet., p. 53, tab. 12, f. 1. 

Syn. — C. triangulum^ larvatus, and karras, of Cuv. & Val. 

83. Chelmo eosteatus, L. 

Gunth., Cat. 2, p. 36. — Proc. Linn. Soc , N.S.W., vol. v , p. 
391 . — Chelmon rostratus, Bleek., Atl. Ichth, Chaet. p. 22, tab 7, 
f. 2 . — Chwtodon encelodus^ Shaw. 

84. Hekiochus vabius, Cuv. & Val. 

Gunth., Cat. 2, p. 41 — Kner., Voy. Novara Fiech. p. 103.— 
Tauriclithgs partus, Bleek., Atl. Ichth., Chaet. p. 27, tab. 3, f. 2. — 
Tawrichthys viridis, Cuv. & Val., Poiss. vii., p. 114. 

** Zarariki” of the natives. 
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85. Holacanthus sex8tria.tus, Cuv. & Val. 

G-unth., Cat. 2, p. 49.— Kner., Voy. Novara, Fisch, 104.-— 
Proc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., vol. v., p. 395. — Bleek., Atl. Ichth., 
Chat , p. 66, tab 10, f. 2. 

86. Holacanthus bicolor, Cuv. & Val. 

Gunth., Cat. 2, p. 50. — Journ. Mus. Godcf. Heft. 5, p. 51, 
pi. e39 B. — Bleek., Atl. Iclith. Cha>t., p. 61, tab 7, f . »3. 

“ Hidia” of the natives. 

87. Holacanthus xanthomktofon, Bleek. 

Bleek.. Atl. Ichth., Cket., p. 61, tab 9, f. 2. — Ounth., Cat. 2, 
p. 51. “ Poporaka ” of the natives. 

88. Holacanthus non, Bleek. 

Bleek., Atl. Ichth., Chret., p. 62, tab 6, f. 3.— Gunth., Cat. 2, 
p. 51. “ Gau ’ of the natives. 

89. ScATOPHAGUS AllGU.S, L. 

Giinth., Cat. 2, p. 5S. — Kiier., Voy. Novara, Fisch. p. 106. — 
Ephippiis arr/Ufty Bleek., Atl. Ichth., Cloet., p. 21, tab 1. f. 2. 

Syn . — Scaiophugius oniatiis, Bougainvilli, and purpurescem, 
Cuv. and Val. 

90. Bcatophagus multtfasciatus, Kiehards. 

Eichards., Voy. Ei’eb. A Terr., Fishes, p. 57, pi. 35, f. 4-6. — 
Gunth., Cat. 2, p. 60. — Proc. Linn. Soc., N.S.W., vol. v., p. 396. 

91. Dbepane punctata, Cuv. & Val. 

Gunth., Cat. 2, p. 62.— Proc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., vol. 5, p. 
397 . — Harpachirm punctatm, Bleek., Atl. Ichth., Chiet., p. 19, 
tab 3, f. 4 . — Drepane longimana^ Cuv, & Val, Poiss. viii., p. 101. 
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92. Toxotes jaculatob, Cuv. & Val. 

Gunth., Cat. 2, p. G7. — Casteln., Proc. Zool. Soc., Victoria, 
vol, 2, p. 84. — Bleek., Atl. Ichth. Chaet., p. 4, tab 1, f. 4. — Proc. 
Linn. Soc., N.S.W., vol. v., p. 399. 

“ Barulci ” of the natives. 

MULLID.E. 

93. XJPENEOrDES V 1 TTATU 8 , L. 

Gunth., Cat. 1, p. 397. — Cuv. & Val., Poiss. 3, p. 448 and 7, 
p. 520. — Block., Atl. Irhth., Mull., tab 2, fig. 3. — Proc. Linn. 
Soc., X.S.W., vol. V., p. 402. 

Ciu ” of the natives ; the same name is given to all the 
species of the family. 

91. Upknkoidks TRAtiULA, Richards. 

Richards., Ichth., China, p. 220. — Gunth., Cat. 1, p. 398. — 
Bleek., All. Iclith., ]Mull. tab 2, f. 2. — Proc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., 
vol. V., p. 102, 

95. Ui'KNErs B vRBKttiNC.s, Cuv. & Val 

(junth., Cat. I, jk 405. — Joiiru. Mus. Godef. Heft 7, p. 57, 
taf. 42. -Bleek., Atl. Ichth., Mull., tab 3, tig. 1. — Kner., Fishes 
of ovarii, j). 7. — Proc. Liim. Soc. N.S.W., vol. v., p. 405. 

9G. U pkneus TurFASciAxrs, Cuv. & Val. 

Gunth., Cat. 1, p. 407. — Journ. Mus. Godef. Heft 7, p. 59, 
pi. 44 a and c;.~Kner., Fishes of the Novara, p. 71. — Jenyns, 
Zool. Beagle, p. 25. — Pampeneu^ Bleek., Atl. 

Ichth., Mull., tab 4, fig. 4. 

97. Ubexeits MALABARtcus, Cuv. Val. 

Cuv. & Val., Poiss. 3, p. 457. — Gunth., Cat. 1, p. 40G. — Joum. 
Mus. Godef., Heft 7, p. 58, pi. 45, fig. b. — P roc. Linn. Soc., 
N.8.W., voL V., p, 405. 
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98. IJPEHEtrS LUTKXT8, CuT. & Val. 

Cuv. & Val., Poiss. 7, p. 521 . — Parupeneus luteus^ Bleek., Atl. 
Ichth., Mull., tab 4, fig. 1. 

99. Upenefs cheesebtdeos, Cuv. & Val. 

Cuv. & Val., Poiss. 3, p. 470. — Gunth., Journ. Mus. Godef^ 
Heft 7, p. 60, pi. 45 a . — Parupeneus cherserydrosj Bleek., Atl. 
Ichth., Mull., tab 3, fig. 2. 

Syn . — Upeneus cyclostomus^ Cuv. & Val. — JJ. oxycephalus^ Bleek. 

100. Upekefs Jahsenii, Bleek. 

Guuth., Cat. 1, p. 410. — Bleek., Atl. Ichth., Mull., tab 2, fig. 4. 

SPAEIDiE. 

101. Pachymetopoh squamosum, All. A Mad. 

All. A Mad., Proc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., vol. i., p. 275, pi. 9, f. 1. 
The number affixed to this fish was illegible. 

102. Lethrinus eostratus, Cuv. A Val. 

Gunth., Cat. 1, p. 454. — Cuv. A Val., Poiss. 6, p. 296. — 
Leihrinus miniatus, Bleek., Atl. Ichth , Perc., p. 121, tab 31, 
fig. 3. — Gunth., Journ. Mus. Godcf., Heft 7, p. 63. 

“ Vanaka” of the natives. 

103. Lethrihus amboinensis, Bleek. 

Bleek., Atl. Ichth., Perc., pi. 33, fig. 3. — Gunth., Cat. 1, p. 
455. — Journ. Mus. Godef., Heft 7, p. 63. 

Manahala ” of the natives. 

104. Letheihus haeak, Eiipp. 

Gunth., Cat. 1, p. 458. — Kner., Fishes of the Novara, p. SL — 
Eroo. Linn. Soc. N.B.W., vol. v., p. 414.— Bleek., Atl. Ichth.^ 
Perc. p. 119, tab. 49, fig. 3. 
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Sjn. — Z. erythrurmt Cuv, A; VaL — Z. rhodopterus, Bleek. 
Tabutu of the natiyes. 

105. LETHaiNus VABiEGATus, Cuv. & VaL 

Cuv. & VaL, Poiss. 6, p. 287. — Bleek., AtL Ichth., Perc., p. 

117, tab 39-50 and 52. 

Syn. — Z. Blongatm^ gemicincim, microdon, Cuy, & Val. — Z. 
latifrom^ Piipp., Gunth., Cat, 1, p. 458. 

“ Abuawia ” of the natires. 

106. Lethrinos ORNATua, Cuv. & Val. 

Cuv. A VaL, Poiss. 6, p. 310. — Bleek., AtL Ichth., Perc. p. 

118, tab 72, fig. 4. — LeiKrinm xanthotania^ Gunth., Cat. 1, p. 461. 

** Daryya *’ of the natives. 

** Head greyish-yellow, and grey on top ; yellowish lines along 
sides ; side fins yellow ; top fins and tail crimson, two deep 
crimson marks across gills.” — (Goldie). 

107. Lkthrinus leutjancs, Cuv, & Val. 

Gunth., Cat. 1, p. 461. — Bleek., All Ichth., Perc., p. 120, tab. 
76, fig. 5. 

“ Daragi ” of the natives. 

108. LeTURINUS AUHOLINEATUS, W. 9p. 

The height of the body is greater than the length of the head, 
and about three and a half times in the total length. The profile 
is straight, the snout rather pointed ; the intermaxillary reaches 
to the vertical from midway between the ey4 and snout, the 
distance from the eye to the snout is equal to three diameters 
of the orbit, and that between the eyes to nearly two diameters. 
The teeth are strong, the molars on the sides obtusely rounded. 
The dorsal fin commences in front of a line from the root of the 
pectorals, these long and pointed ; caudal fin forked. Scales 
Q 
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rather large, L. lat. about 45. The colour seems to have been a 
pale yellowish olive, with about eleven golden longitudinal streaks 
on each side of the body ; the fins seem to have been of a uniform 
yellow ; the head shows some traces of dark bands between the 
snout and eyes and between the eyes. 

I have two specimens of this fish, the largest about 18 inches 
in length. Mr. Goldie gives no description of the colour. 

CIREHITID^. 

109. CmiuiiTEs Fokstehi, B1. 

Gunth., Cat. 2, p. 71. — Journ. Mus. Godef. Heft 7, p. CO, pi, 
49 a. — Para^irrhites Forsteri^ Bleek., Atl. Ichth., Perc., p. 113, 
tab 71, fig. 5. Cirrhitea pantherinus, Cuv. & Val. — Loss., Voy. 
Coquille, Poiss. p. 225, pi. 22, fig. 1. 

No native name. 


SCOEPiENIDiE. 

110. SCORPA'XA GIBB08A, Bl. 

Gunth., Cat. 2, p. 119. — Journ. Mus. Godef., Heft 7, p. 79, 
pi. 53. — Sco7'pmo2 sis ^ihhosus^ Bleek., Atl. Ichth., 8c()rp.,tab C, f. I. 

Syn. — S, neaogaUkay Cuv. k Yal. **Nohu’^ of natives. 

111. Scoiir.EXA POLYLEPis, Bleok. 

Schmtopais pohjUptx, Bleek., Atl. Ichth., Scorp., tab 5, fig. I, 
— Sehastes polyhpisj Gunth., Cat. 2, p. 106. 

Decaca’’ of the natives. 

112. Ptebois volitaxs, L. 

Cuv. & Val., Poiss., 4, p. 258, fig. 88. — Gunth., Cat. 2, p. 122. 
— Pmidonxonopterm volitam, Bleek., Atl. Ichth., Scorp., tab 2. 
f. 3,^Pteroi8 muricata^ and gmmrra^ Cuv. & Yal. — P, mUea^ Gunth. 

** Manu-Manu ’’ of the natives. 
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TEUTHIDIDJE. 

113. Teuthis coRALLiNA, Cuv. & Val. 

Gunth., Cat. 3, p. 31 G. — Journ. Mus. Godef., Heft 7, p. 88. — 
Amphacanthu4 coralliniiSf Cuv. & Val.. 10, p. 139. 

Gani of the natives. 

114. Teutiiis vermiculata, Cuv. & Val. 

Guuth., Cat. 3, p. 317. — Proc. Linu. Soc. N.S.W., vol. v., p. 
443. — Amphacanthm vermiculaimy Cuv. & Val., Poiss. 10, p. 126. 

“ Urayo native name. 

115, TeUTHIS ALIiOPUNCTATA, Schleg. 

Guntli,, Cat. 3, p. 318. — Toum. Mus. Godef., Heft 7, p. 88’ — 
Amphaeanthus donalisj Block. — A. margarififerm and fmcescem^ 
Biclianls. 

Gani *’ of the natives, 

116. TErrins doeiata, Cuv. & Val. 

Guuth., Cat. 3, p. 32 5. — Journ. Mus, Godef., Heft 7, p, 90, — 
Sigunm doli(dm, Cuv . — Ainphaemithus doUatm, Cuv. & Val. 

117. Teutiiis tuella, Sclileg. 

Oiinth., Cat. 3, p. 323. — Journ. Mus. Godef., Heft 7, p. 91. — 
Amphacanihm pueUtis^ Schleg., Bydr. tol do Dierk. 1852, p. 39, 
fig, 2 , — Amphacanthm egamtmnia^ Bleek., Ternate 2, p. 606. 

Gani ” of tlie natives. 

118. Teutuis ttjmifkons, Cuv. Sc Val. 

Guuth., Cat. 3, p. 317. — Amphacanthm Cnv. & Val., 

Poiss. 10, p, 159. 
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119. Teitthis aegeotea, Cuv. & Val. 

Gunth., Cat. 3, p. 322, — Joiirn. Mus. Godef. Heft 7, p. 90. — 
Amphacanthus argenteuSy Qnoy & Gaim., Voy. Uran. Zool. p. 368^ 
pi. 62, fig. 3. 

120. Tetjthis bosteata, Cuv. & Val. 

Amphacanihiis rostraius, Cuv. & Val., Poiss., 10, p. 158 . — Tetdhh 
roBtraitty Guntli., Journ. Mus. Godef., Heft 7, p. 89, taf. 60. 


A MoXOGEAPn OF THE AuSTHALTAN ArHBOUITEA. 

Bv' William A. IIaswell, M.A., B.Sc. 

[Plates VI.— XI.] 

The Australian marine Annelides have not formed the subject 
of any special invesligatioiis, but scattered notices of Australian 
species are to be found in the works of Schmarda,* Kinberg,t 
Baird, J and Quatrefage8.§ 

Of the order to which the present paper is confined the last- 
named author enumerates and describes six Australian species 
including those described by Kinberg and Schmarda, and to 
those Dr. Baird adds five more from among the specimens in the 
collection of the British Museum. Though the thirty species 
enumerated in this paper cannot be regarded as a complete 
list of all the Australian Annelides belonging to this section, yet 
from the wide extent of coast from which they have been collected, 
from Torres Straits to Port Western, they may be looked upon 
as furnishing us with a tolerably correct idea of the general 

• “ Neuo Wirbellose Thiere, Band I.*’ 

t ** Oefversigt af K. Yet.-Akademiexis FSrhandliagar,*' 1855, p. 381 ; and 

Kugenies Besa, Annulata.'* 

% ** Oontributiozis tow ords a Monograph of the Aphroditacoan Annolidos,’* 
Troc. Linn. Soc., Vol. viii., p, 176. 

$ ^^HistoireKaturello des^nn616s, Vol. I.'' 
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facies of this section of the Australian marine fauna. As might 
be expected from what is already known of the geographical 
distribution of the Chaothelminthes,* there is little to markedly 
distinguish the Australian representatives of this group from 
those of northern seas ; the species are different, but belong to 
the same or nearly related genera. As regards the distribution 
of the group within the Australian province itself, the only note- 
worthy point is that the species of the tropical shores of Queens- 
land are entirely different from those of the temperate coasts of 
New South Wales and Victoria, a circumstance which affords 
illustration of the fact that Australia consists, so far as its another 
marine zoology is concerned, of two entirely distinct provinces — 
an intertropical or northern, and a temperate or southern, with, 
on the whole, considering the continuity of the coast line, 
remarkably few features in common. 

A portion of the work on which this paper is founded was 
carried out last year during a cruise with H.M.S. “ Alert ” along 
the eastern coasts of Queenslaud ; and I take this opportunity of 
placing on rcconi luy grateful thanks to Captain J. F. Maclear, 
Dr. 11. W. Coppinger and the other officers of that vessel for 
much kindness and hospitality experienced during iny stay with 
them, and for assistance liberally rendered in the way of boats 
and men for dredging when the requirements of the survey 
permitted. 


A. Anatomy and Physiology. 

The Elytra, 

The possession of elytra or scales is one of the most distinctive 
points in the structure of the Aphreditacea, These elytra are 
flattened aquames of varying shape, but always more or less 
rounded, sometimes delicate and membranaceous, at other times 
stiff and homy, which cover the back of the annelide in a double 

* Vide Quatrefagety ** Oa the Goograpbical Distribatioa of tbe Aiinelids»*' 

Aim. Hag. N.H. (3) xiv., 1864, p. 239 ; also Hist. Nat. de» Ann^ilds, 1. 1. 
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pow. Eacli elytron is attached to a peduncle or scale-tubercle, 
the surface of attachment, of circular or oral form, being situated 
about the centre of the elytron, and the attachment being effected 
through the medium of a series of muscular fibres, by whose 
contractions the yarious movements of the scale are brought 
about. The elytra are usually attached to every alternate 
segment — the intermediate segments having as their equivalent 
the cylindrical dorsal cirri. The dorsal cim and the elytra may 
be said to be essentially identical in structure and mode of 
development. Each consists of an evagination of the integument 
containing a nerve, the evagination in the the one case taking a 
cylindrical form, while in the other it becomes compressad and 
gcale-like. Such a cutaneous fold ought to contain representatives 
of the cuticiilar, the subcuticular and the muscular layers of the 
integument, and such we find to be actually the case. Each scale 
contains three principal elements : — (1) an investing cuticle, (2) 
a double layer of cells or cell-equivalents and (M) a fibrous layer. 

(1) , The cuticle varies considerably in its degree of develop- 
ment in different genera and species. Sometimes, as in Aphrodita 
•nd Jlermione^ it is exceedingly delicate and dcvelopcs no 
appendages ; sometimes as in Iphione and in many species of 
Lepidonolm and allied genera its upper layer attains a consider- 
able thickness and density, and may be variously sculptured on 
the upper surface ; where appendages, such as papillieor fimbriie, 
are present, it froms an investment for them when it does not 
constitute their entire substance. 

(2) . The cell-elements representing the subcuticular layer 
of the integument take the form of a layer of polygonal 
squames lying immediately under the cuticle. This layer is 
sometimes transparent — ^the outlines of the cells being only 
discernible with difficulty ; at other times the ceils are charged 
with pigment granules, a lighter space in the centre being 
apparently the expression of a nucleus. This double layer of 
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cell» waB first pointed out by Ehlers* in Folynoe pellucida. I 
have found it in most species which I have examined, though in 
some cases the outlines of the constituent elements were very 
difficult to trace. 

(3). In focussing deeper than the upper layer of cells Ehlers 
statcH that he could distinguish a series of dots which he repre- 
sents as arranged in radiating lines, and which he regards as 
indicating the existence of some tissue between the two layers 
of cells. It has been asBuined, by Quatrefages, and others, that 
the scale is simply a flattened «ae, between the two walls of which 
is a cavity communicating with the cavity of the body. The evidence 
in favour of this supposition is afforded by the fact that in certain 
species specimens have been ol)served with all the scales distended 
and globular, as if blown up !)y the pressure of fluid from within. 
1 have never Rctui this |i]ienomenon, which would appear to be 
of rare oecurrence, but it is probably due to a forcible rupture 
tearing the two layers of the scale apart and producing a 
permanent inalforiruition. Thus in Aph rod i f <f ihe two membranes 
of which the scale is composed are firmly united together by 
fibrous tissue, and require some little force to effect their 
separation. This fibrous layer is visible in the undissected scale, 
and is seen still more distinctly when the layers are torn asunder, 
when the bundles of fibres will l)e seen curled up on the inner 
surface. I'he arrangement of the fibres, which are exceedingly 
fine, varies in difftTcnt species ; sometimes th<»y are arranged in 
definite wavy bundles ; sometimes tlie arrangement is quite 
irregular, the fibres crossing one another in all directions. 
Morphologically these fibres seem to represent the muscular 
layer of the integument. 

In his account of the structure of the nervous system in 
Aphrodita aeuleatitf Quatrefages makes no mention of the 


• “ I)i© Barstemrurmer, p, 109, (1864).'* 
t Aim. das Soisaoeit Hat. (dme s6tie) t. xiv., p. 362, (1850.) 
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existence of nerves in the elytra, and their occurrence seems to 
have been first noticed by Ehleas.f In Folynoe pellucida the 
latter found a nerve entering the scale through the scale- 
tubercle and giving off radiating branches. A similar arrange- 
ment is very well seen in the scales of Aphrodita and some 
species of Lepidonotus and Polynoe^ and is specially conspicuous 
after strong staining with haeinatoxylin or cochineal. The nerve 
divides near the point of entrance into numerous branches 
which radiate towards the periphery, and become divided again 
and again, giving off numerous minute twigs. In Polynot 
pellucidaYMaviA has traced each twig to one of the hollow processes 
on the surface of the scale. This definite termination of each 
twig may be well seen in successfully stained elytra of other 
species, and there can be little room for doubt that the papilla? 
on the surface of the scale are, in most instances at least, end- 
organs for the elytral nerve. 

The functions with which the scales may be supposed to be 
connected are (1) protection, (2) the production of phos[)hore8cenl 
light, (3) sensation, (4) respinition, and (5) incubation. 

The protective function of the scales is in some instances the 
predominating one. Thus in Iphione the scales are of extreme 
density and cover the entire dorsal surface w ith an armour w hich 
the animal is incapable of throw ing off w^hen irritated, and wdiich 
gives it a remarkable siipcrficml resemblance to a Chiton. In 
others the scales, though tough, are more readily didacheil, 
and in some cases they do not completely cover the dorsal surface ; 
while in many species of Polynoe they are so delicate, and so 
readily parted with on the slightest irritation that their direct 
protective action must bo very slight. The greatest reduction of 
the protective function is, however, met with in Aphrodita and 
some allied genera, in w'hich the scales are covered w ith a thick 
layer of matted hairs which form an efficient protective covering 
to the dorsal surface. 


t Ii. 0., p. 110. 
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When certain species of Polynoe are irritated in the dark a 
flash of phosphorescent light will be seen to run along the 
scales, each being illuminated with a vividness which makes it 
shine out like a shield of light, a dark spot in the centre repre- 
senting the surface of attachment where the light-producing 
tissue would seem to be absent. The irritation communicates 
itself from segment to segment, and, if the stimulation be 
sufficiently pow^erful, flashes of light may run along the whole 
series, one or more of the scales then becoming detached and 
being left behind still glowing with phosphorescent light. The 
species characterised by the phosphorescence of their scales are 
HiHicies also distinguished by the celerity of their movements and 
also by the readiness with which their scales are parted with 
when the animal is attackeil ; and it may be that the phos- 
phorescenee has a protective effect, the phosphorescent scales 
thrown off by the annelide distracting the attention of an 
assailant and enabling tlic former to make good its escape. 

That the scab's act, like the dorsal cirri, as organs of some 
special sense seems probable from their abundant innervation, as 
well as from the presence in many instances of fimbriae and other 
appendages, some of which appear to be the end-organs of the 
nerve-branches. These apjiendages, the form of which varies 
greatly, are processes of the upper wall of tlic scale, and probably 
consist of the cuticular, subcuticular, and fibrous layers of the 
latter ; the subcuticular layer is in most instances, however, 
difficult to make out, owing to the thickness of the cuticle, but 
in one species of Palynoc 1 find that certain vesicular pnicesses 
which present a 'very delicate cuticle show distinctly below it 
the layer of polygonal cells, and in the interior a series of fibres 
which radiate from the base of the vesicle to its outer wall, and 
many represent the fibrous layer of the scale, or may be of 
nervous nature. 

In Aphrodita and Htrmime the scales have been observed by 
Williams and Quatrefages to perform an important mechanical 
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function in connection with respiration. In these genera the 
dorsal surface is covered with a coating of felted hairs which 
stretch across from one side to the other, and enclose a canal 
open in front and behind, and having for its floor the dorsal wall 
of the body wdth the elytra and the “ branchial tubercles. 
These authors regard the oxygenation of the perivisceral fluid as 
taking place through the thin iutegument covering the scale- 
tubercles and the tubercles at the bases of the dorsal cirri, and 
have observed the scales to be subject to rhythmical movements 
by means of which a current of water is driven constantly over 
the dorsal surface, thus renewing the water in contact with the 
“ brancliiic.” In species in which the ielt-like dtirsal covering 
does not exist, this function would appear to be in abeyance ; and 
in Foh^noe and allied genera, so far as I have observe<l, the elytra 
remain perfectly motionless while the animal as a whole is at 
rest. 

AVhen the rij)e ova are discharged from the orlliccs of the 
segmental organs, they are carried l>y ciliary action towards the 
undersurface of the elytra, where they remain, adh(*ring l>y means 
of a viscid secretion, until they are tolerably well advanetd. 
Impregnation probably takes place while the eggs are in this 
situation ; and J have found still crowulingin great masses under 
the scales, free eml)ryo8 which had reached the cepKalotroclii>us 
stage first described by 8ars.* 

Sey menial Onjans and Sexual Qlandut. 

The position and relations of these organs have been tniirely 
misunderstood both by Williams and by Ehlers, and I find their 
statements repeated in the latest work on general zoology, f so 
that, though unable to obtain hero all the literature of the subject, 
1 am justified in concluding that these errors have not yet been 
corrected and explained. 


* Arohiv fiir Nsturg., 1846. 
t Pagensteoher, iJlgsiiudiie Zoologiei Band ivF 
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Ehlers* ill his remarks on the genus Poli/noe states his opinion 
that Williams had seen the segmental organs of that annelide 
only imperfectly and the stages in the formation of the sexual 
products not at alLf A careful examination of the subject has 
led me to the conclusion that both of these obseiTers were look- 
ing at the same thing from diffierent points of view, but were 
entirely in error in regarding it as the segmental organ. 

At first sight the accounts of the organs in question given 
by these two observers seem entirely irreconcilable. Williams's 
description of them is as follows: — ‘'They appear under the 
character of pyriform tubuli commencing or ending in a single 
external orifice. Internally they are lined by a ciliated epitheliian, 
the cilia being large, dense, and acting with great force and 
vigour. The current raised by these cilia sets np on one side 
and down c»n the other. Tlie ciliary c]>iiheliuni ceases at tlie 
point where the primary branches divide. All the rest of tlie 
organ is uncilialed and filled with the reproductive products. 
This j>art is elaborately branched, — the bninches as fc»nnerly 
stated, twining round the (]iverti<‘ula of the stomach. ♦ * ♦ 

The iiuliviilual tubes are bridled on one side and grandular on 
the other." J 

“The autlior thinks it probable that if the roots or attached 
ends (d these organs could only be followed through the integu- 
ments to their extreme outlets, they would be found to divide 
into two bmbs, an ingoing and an outgoing; a fact which would 
account for the cdearly divided ciliary currents as they arc seen 
in the dilated portions of the organs. If this fact of the bifurca- 
tion of the tube were clearly determined, there would be no 
difficulty whatever in connecting the segmental organs of 

• Bio Boroieiiwurmer, p, 107. 

t Tlie words are lob sweifle nioht does Williams die Segmentalorgane 
nor ttxirollafcaadig, die Bildungsatlitte dor Geoohloohsproducte iiberhaapt gur 
oioht gosobaii hat.*^ 

t “ Oa tho Sogmoiital Organa ol AiinolidB,'f Phil. Trana. 1858. 
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Aphrodita with their homologuee in the typical Annelids. In 
the absence of proof y however, upon this point, they must be 
described as commencing in a single tuhcy the internal extremity 
of which divides into a numerous system of branches. None of 
these branches communicate openly with the cavity of the body.*’ 

I have not had the opportunity of dissecting any fresh or well- 
preserved specimens of Aphroditay but the above account is stated 
by Williams to apply also to the arrangement of the segmental 
organs in Polgnoe, and I find the arrangement in that genus so 
totally different from that described by Williams, that 1 have 
been led to an explanation of Williams’s observations and figures 
which at least reconciles them wdth what I find to exist in those 
PolgnoidiB in w hich I have worked out this point. In the first 
place it is to be noted that Williams gives no clue to the position 
of the external orifice ; he admits in fact that ho had not been 
able to follow* the canal through the integuments. In the second 
place, in the figure which he gives of the alimentary canal and 
supposed segmental organs in Aphrodita (l.c., pi. viii., fig. 26) he 
either has omitted altogether a portion of each intestinal caecum, 
or, as 1 incline to believe, has represented it as the segmental 
organ. In the third place the figures which he gives of the 
segmental organ (fig. 27) of Folgnoe I'esemblo very closely the 
intestinal caeca in some species of that family when invested by 
the developing ova, and the position of the orifices relatively to 
one another and to the middle line answers very well to the 
position of the apertures of communication of the caKa with the 
intestine. Further it has to be observed that, w'ero William8*8 
account to bo accepted, we should be oblige<l to admit that the 
segmental organs and sexual glands of Aphrodita and Polgnoe 
are framed on a type tot all g unlike that observed in any other 
Annelide ; he represents the former as complexly branched tubes, 
not opening into the perivisceral cavity, but opening externally, 
and the latter as being situated in the interior of the former ; 
whereas in other Annilides the segmental organs are unbranehed, 
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and nearly always open internally into the cavity of the body, 
and the sexual products are developed in the body cavity by a 
sort of germination of the lining membrane. Moreover I have 
found in those species of Polynoina whose structure I have 
specially studied segmental organs not markedly different from 
those of other Annelides, and sexual glands having the normal 
relations. It will therefore not be inadmissible to suppose that 
Williams’s representation of these structures must have been 
founded in some way or other on erroneous inferences. It 
seems to me most probable that what Williams took for the 
segmental organ was a part of the dorsal branched portion of 
the intestinal cieca, and that his ciliated efferent duct w'as the 
ciliated neck of communication between the caecum and the 
intestine. The intimate manner in which the ovaries are related 
to those circa w'ould help to account for this. When he states 
positively that the ova are most clearly seen in the interior of 
the branching tubuli, it is evident that he had mistaken the 
yellow cells for young ova ; what he figures as spermatoEoa do 
not at all resemble the spermatozoa of the Polynoina which I 
have studied, und here too there may have been a wrong deduc- 
tion. Be this as it may, it is perfectly conclusive as shewing 
that Williams’s descriptioii.% whatever be their precise explanation, 
are erroneous, that the fully-developed sexual products both in 
Aphroilita and Polynoe are found floating freely in the perivisceral 
fluid, which could not be the case were they formed in the interior 
of ciecal tubes opening only on the exterior. 

While there is some difficulty in explaining Williams’s state- 
ments on this subject, Ehlers’s description and figure on the 
other hand are so clear as to leave no doubt at all as to the iiaturo 
of the error into which ho has fallen. In describing the anatomy 
of Polynoe pel hituia he states*: — Segmeutalorgane habe ich vom 
xweiten Segmente an in alien vdllig ausgebildeten Segmenten 


•I4. 0., p. U 6 . 
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gesehen. Ihre Lage haben sie im Hohlraume des Eljtrentragers 
und des Basalstiickes des Ruckencirrus mid ragen von da in den 
Segmentalraum iinter die Haut der Eiickouflaclio hinein, Der 
wesentliche imd grosste Theil des Segmentalorgaues (Taf. iv., fig. 
3) ist ein fasSt die game Hdhlung des Elytrentragcrs oder 
Bavsalstiickcs des Riickencirrus einnebmender Sack, desseii Wand 
in selir uiircgelmiissiger Weise zuhalbkugeliggeformten Ausbucb- 
tungen verge wolbt ist, Ich maas als grosste Langsdehnung 
dieses Sackes 0 55 mm. bei einem Dickendurehmesser von 0*8 
mm. Bioser Sack setzt sich in den Baum des Segmeutes hinein 
mit einer cylindrisch ausgezogenen A^erduniuing, dem liaise des 
Segmental organes, fort, iind auf dem ende dieses Halses der unter 
der Riickenwand des Korpers liegt, steht uingeben von einem 
etwaa aufgewulsteten Rande die iuuere Offuung des Segineatal- 
orgaiies, an deneu Eingange bier ein kranz von kurzen AViinper- 
haaren in lebbatt riidernder Bewegung ist. Der Durcbmesscr 
dieser inneren Offnungbetrug in einem Ealle 0*027 mm., in einem 
anderen 0*1.1 mm., UnterHcluede wclebe violleicbt auf Rechnung 
eines wecbselndcn Contractionszustandes zu Kchieben sind. * ♦ 

Icb babe bereits erwahnt dass auf d(*r Oberflaehe des Klytren- 
triigors \Vim[)eiTo.setten in verschiedener Anordnung vertheilt 
seien, das gleiebe gilt vom Basalstueke des Ruckeneirrurt. Dieso 
Wimperroseiteii steben uin kreisformige Offnungen, die ausseren 
Miinduugen des Segmenialorganes ; denn eyliadrisehe Riihren 
gelien von der Oberfliiche des Saekes al) zur Wand des sic 
bergendeu Gliedes, durebbohren diese und muuden datin an den 
mit d( n Wiiiiperrosetten ausgezcichneten ()fFmuigen.” # » # 

“Die Wand des Segmeiitalorgancis ist zieinlich divk, zumal im 
Halse ; in den vorderen Korperringen war sie meiat hell und 
farblos, in den hintcren bekomrat sie dagegen irn Sacke »elb»t 
eine gelbe Pigmentirung, indem bier auf ihrer Innenflacbe 80 
g(darbtc Kugeln einer Kornigeu Mam* vou 0*0210 mm. 
Durcbmesscr aufgelagort sind ; die Wand des Halses wie der 
AusfiibrungBgange war auch bier farblos und boll Ein© wichtig© 
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Ersclieinung beobachtcte ich an dem Sacke, das ist seine Con- 
tract ilitat, welche vielleicht durch Elemente musculoser Natur, 
die der Wand eingobettel sind, veranlasst wird ♦ ♦ ♦ In 

einem Falle bestand dor Inhalt der Segmentalorgane aus blaseii- 
ahnlichen Korpem, von 0 012 — 0*021 mm. G-rbsse, die fettartige 
Kornchen enthielten ; sie bildeten an der Inueriflaehc des Sackes 
cine ungleichmassig vertheilte Masse, die bei autfalleiidcm Lichte 
weiss aussah.^* 

Two species of FoJynoe which occur in Port Jackson — viz., 
P. f Antinol^ prwclara and P. (Antino?) Wahlii — seem to be near 
allies of P. (Antinoc) peJlucida. In these the intestinal ca»ca 
(PI. vi., fig. 1.) consist of a ventral portion, which is a rounded 
non-contractile sac, and a dorsal portion which is contractile, 
Bomelimos w ith a regular rhythm, and is also undivided externally 
(though internally partitioned), but presents rounded elevations 
of its out.<*r wall. The latter portion occupies the cavities of the 
Hcale-tuhercles, the bases of the dorsal cirri, and the bases of the 
para podia, d’hey are found from the second segment ])ack wards, 
though not in all tlio segments of the anterior region of the body. 
These cjeca are connected with the alimentary canal hy a ciliated 
neck, whicli is very long in the anterior segments and very short 
behind, and the opmiiug into the alimentary canal is fiinnel- 
8haj>ed and thickly ciliated. The cjeca are connected with the 
walls of the parapodia by bands of muscular fibres. In the 
anterior segments they are almost colourle.s8 ; behind their walls 
are of a bright golden yellow owing to tlu'ir containing numerous 
yellow cells. 

Ehlers’ drawing (1. c., taf. iv., lig. 3.) is a very faithful repre- 
sentation of one of these t*a?ea as seen in Folpme prwclam save 
that tlio internal orifice of the supposed segmental organ is 
represented as opening into the body-cavity instead of into the 
intestine, and the bands of muscular fibres connecting the cajcum 
with the walls of the parapodium in the neighbourhood of the 
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rosettes of cilia are represented as canals leading from the cavity 
of the caecum to the exterior. 

The true position of the segmental organs of Folynoe is very 
different from this. On the ventral surface of the body close to 
the base of each parapodium is a smooth elevation, the integtiment 
of which is very richly provided with vermiculate and flask-shaped 
subcuticular glands. At the posterior and external angle of this 
elevation is a process, the ventral tubercle. The only statement 
which I have met with regarding the nature of this tubercle is a 
conjecture by Prof. Huxley (Anat of Invert, p. 231), that it may 
possibly be connected with the reproductive function. It is of 
varying shape ; in some species short and vase-liko with longi- 
tudinally folded walls ; in Antinoe pr(sclara, A. Wahlii and 
Ihormora arguSy in which I have studied it more specially, it is a 
cylindrical, smooth, cirriform process, sometimes a third tof the 
length of the ventral cirrus. It is traversed by a canal with 
dilatable ciliated walls, which opens at its extremity either by a 
rosette of several mouths or by a single orifice. This canal is 
continued from the base of the process inwards and slightly 
forwards and ends in the body cavity at some distance from the 
middle ventral line. The walls of this inner portion of the canal 
are glandular and contain reddish-yellow bodies, some of which 
may, on the application of slight pressure, be seen to pass out 
through the extenial aperture. These bodies are of a quite 
different appearance from the concretions observable at the bases 
of the tentacles and cirri, they are clearer, browner ami seem to 
be semifluid. Of the form of the intenial extremity of the canal 
I did not succeed in satisfying myself ; but there is no doubt 
that it opens freely into the perivisceral cavity. I found in one 
specimen spennatoxoa in the act of being discharged through 
this canal. They passed along the canal by the action of the cilia 
in considerable numbers, and were driven into the outer portion, 
which became in some eases slightly distended with them, and 
passed gradually out at the external orifices. In the female the 
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processes are whorter, and their aperture Bimple and wider than 
in the male. I have never Huceceded in finding ova in the aef 
of l>(‘ing discharged, but there can be no doubt tliat tlicy pa.^s 
out by the same channel as the sjicrnmtoicoa. The ova are 
extreundy viscous and very readily pass under the influence of a 
slight pressure through an aperture much smaller than their 
ordinary diameter. As already noticed, the ova in PoJi/noe undergo 
the earliiu* stages of their development on the dorsal surface of 
tht" mother under the [irotection of the elytra. In specimens of 
And nut prceclarn with matured sexual elements, the ventral border 
of the base of the ])arapodimn was provided with a line of very 
long cilia, which curved round to the base of the ventral tubercle 
and acted in such a manner that anything that might be dischargccl 
through the ventral tubercle must have been driven upwards 
towards the dorsal aspect ; both sitles of the Assure between 
adjaecmt parajiodia were likewise clothed with similar, though 
shorter, cilia the action of which was sindi as to receive and carry 
upwards to the cavity beneath the elytra any light objects driven 
within their reach by the first set. The object of this arrange- 
ment w (»uld seem to be to carry upwaials the ova, when discharged, 
to the sludter of the elytra. 

Apertures have sometimes boeu described a« occurring in the 
walls of tlie panipodia in Fohfnoi\ and through these it has been 
supposed that the sexual product.s are dischargetl. Such apertures 
do not occur in any species I have examined for them ; short 
rows and rosettes of cilia often occur ; these arc always set in 
recti-linear or circular slits in the cuticle— the cilia being pro- 
loiigivtions of the subcuticular layer — and in the case of the 
rosettes ibis may produce the appearance of circular apertures. 
I can only" speak with certainty*, however, of the absence of these 
apertures in the species 1 have examined, during the breeding- 
season ; it may be that at that time apertures which exist at 
other seasons are closed to prevent the sexual products from 
escaping by any but the proper channels and thus being lost, 
B 
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But, however this may be, it is not of very much consequence to 
the present question, namely, the true position and relations of 
the segmental organs. 

As regards the position of the sexual follicles : in Thormora 
and Folynoe I have found the ova to bo developed in the bases 
of the parapodia around the intestinal cieca, and the muscular 
bands passing from the latter to the body- wall, or along the 
middle ventral line around the ventral vessel. A representation 
of the developing ova is given in plate vi., fig. 6. They arise 
from nuclei formed in a membrane covering those parts, which 
membrane seems to be merely a modified portion of the peritoneum, 
and probably these “ ovaries ’’ are only tem])orary structures, 
and not to be detected save during the season of sexual activity. 
The matured ova when set free float freely in the fluid^of the 
perivisceral cavity and afterwards collect into clumps, two in each 
segment, situated a little internally to the bases of the parapodia. 
Such as fail to be discharged subsequently undergo a [)roce88 of 
degeneration, lose their full, rounded contour, become crenateil 
or mulberry-like, and probably finally become broken up and 
absorbed. 

The spennatozoa are formed in follicles which anj situated, like 
the ovaries, either along the middle ventral line of the body (pi. 
vi., fig. 3) or around the intestinal cmca. Each follicle in 
Folyfwe prmclara is a lobed mass situated in the inten’^al iKdween 
two segments ; along the axis of the follicles runs the ventmJ 
pseudohaemal vessel ; in Thormora arym they are venniforni 
bodies situated between the branches of the gastric caH*a in the 
lateral portions of the perivisceral cavity. The spermatozoa 
themselves are rod-like with a slightly thickoiied head in 
oval in Thormora arym. Further obscjrvations are necessary for 
a thorough understanding of the mode of development of these 
and of the ova. 
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The Intestinal Cmca. 

These correspond in number with the segments, except that 
some of the anterior segments are commonly devoid of them, and 
a few of the posterior ca&ca are usually rudimentary. On account 
of the presence of the elongated gizzard, the caeca corresponding 
to the anterior segments are connected with the front portion of 
the intestine by greatly elongated necks, and thus assume a 
different form from that displayed by the rest. Taking one of 
the caeca from the middle of the intestine we find it to consist 
(I) of a narrow neck, (2) of a dorsal portion, and (6) of a ventral 
portion. The neck communicates with the cavity of the intestine 
by a funnel-like aperture, immediately around which the intestinal 
cilia are much longer than elsewhere. It is ciliated internally, 
and is subject to peristaltic contractions synchronous with those 
of the dorsal portion of the cjcea. In structure its walls resemble 
those of the intestine. The neck leads into the dorsal portion of 
the ca*cuni, which wind.i round behind the dorsal muscles, and 
ends in close relation to the dorsal integument. From this opens 
the ventral portion, which bends downwards towards the ventral 
body-wall. This ventral portion is never branchcMl ; its avails are 
similar to those of the intestine, and it is usually found to be 
distended with opaijue matter — evidently food undergoing the 
process of digestion, Tlie dorsal portion is in some genera 
f Aphrodita and Iphione) complexly branched — the terminal 
branches being lodged in the interior of the scale-tubercles and 
the bases of the dorsal cirri. In other forms {Thomora), it is 
simply divided into two or three branches, and in others (Po/y/me), 
it is practically undivided, j>rcscnting merely irregular elevations, 
(pi vi., fig. 1.) 

When simple and sac-like the dorsal caecum is divided internally 
by incomplete septa, which are prolongations inwards of the wall 
of the cascum, consisting of muscular and connective tissue, with 
a few spindle-shaped nuclei. The interior of the c»cum is lined 
liere and there with hepatic cells.’* These are large spherical 
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or oval colls witli a delicate but distinct cell-menibrane and 
golden-yellow, oil-like contents, with a nucleus, or, more 
frequently, two or three. It seems veiy likely that there is a 
delicate cuticle lining this layer of cells internally, but I have 
not been able to demonstrate it ; it must be very delicate, as a 
very slight pressure is sometimes sufficient to cause the yellow 
cells to break loose into the cavity of the ciecum, and pass along 
into the intcstiiie. 

Among tliese yellow-cells are a number of cells (pi. vi., fig. 2.) 
of about the same size, but of a very different character. Each 
consists of a delicate, transparent cell-wall, enclosing a varying 
number of smaller cells, (‘acli of wliieli again consists of a delicate 
transparent sac enclosing a spherical green laidy, which varicB 
in size in diffierent cells, but is always considerably smaller than 
the enclosing sac, leaving aroniul it a transparent space. The 
central gn^eii (*orpusele a]>poars homogtuieons. and may be of an 
oily nature. The natureof these cells remains somewhat dtmbtful; 
but they art' most probably early stages in tbe d(*velopment (»f 
the yellow cells. 1’bey usually occur distribi.t ;d prtdfy regularly 
among the yellow cells, so as to produce an apj>earance of dark 
mottling in the tdherwise yellow' earn. More rarely they are so 
ninncrous as to give the whole cvccinn a dark appearance. 

The priiicipal functions of dor.^al portion of the c(rca arc 
undoubtedly secretory ; they are to all intents and ]>urpORes 
secreting glands, never being found to contain food- particles. 
The secretion cojisists of the contents of the yellow' cells, and is 
driven out by tlui motion of the cilia and by the peristaltic con* 
tractions to which the ca?ca arb subject. The ventral portions 
of the emea arc most probably the principal seat of the digestive 
and absorptive processes ; the tube of tbe intestine itself is seldom 
found to contain food in specimens that have been kept for a 
short tims in clean water. 
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Einig’*' has recently publislied an interesting and tlioroagh 
account of what he calls a swimining-hladder-like organ in the 
Hesionidce and S^llidea. In his account of homologous structures 
in other groups he makes no allusion to the cioca of the Aphro- 
(Utacea ; but the closeness of the correspondence between the 
latter and the organs which lie describes leaves no room for 
doubt that they are homologous, and to some extent, analogous 
structures. Ei^^ig t r(?gards the principal function of the 
“ awiminiag-bbulder us being to store up the oxygen separated 
from the sea- water by the intestine au<l to serve it out as required. 
The forms in which he regards this intestinal respiration, with the 
presence of air-bladders as storehouses for the oxygen, as being 
best marked are also, he points out, form.s in which there are no 
brauchia^ ; they have, however, a specially well-developed va.scular 
system, and in this respect present a contrast to moat Ajdi rod iiea. 

The (*hi(‘f circulatory metlium in tlie Aphrodite^t is the peri- 
visceral fluid — the })seudohannal system being but slightly 
developed. The circulation of the former is very actively kept 
up by the energetic action of numerous long cilia in the cavities 
of the parapodia. This active circulation would seem to show 
that in this family the perivisceral fluid serves not only as a 
passive supporting connective fluid,’’ bat is the chief medium 
through which the gaseous interchanges involved in respinition 
are brought about ; and this view of its function is .strengthened 
by the tact that gills in the sense of delicate processes of tho 
body- wall Hupplied by vessels of the pscudoha'inal system are, 
(except perhap.s in entirely absent. The tubercles 

which bear the scales, together with certain elevations which 
occur in some genera in a corresponding position on the segments 
which do not bear scales, have not uncommonly received the name 

^ ** XTober das Vorkommon eiues sohwimmblaseniiholichen Organs bei 
Anneliden. Mittohilnngen aus dsr Zoologis^hen Station z\i Keapel,” Band 
II., pp. 266^804, pk. (1881)* 

t L. 0 , p* 286* 
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of “ branchiffi.” Here the integument is usually rather thinner 
than in other parts, and is often free from pigment ; in Ajphradita 
and Iphione it is perfectly transparent. These tubercles are 
occupied, as already described, by the terminal portions of the 
dorsal caeca, which curve round above the dorsal muscles, so as to 
lie in close contact with the integument. The peculiarity of this 
arrangement was remarked upon long ago by Williams.* He 
remarks that the perivisceral fluid must be the chief medium for 
the conveyance of oxygen to the tissues, and expresses the opinion 
that the object of the peculiar arrangement of the ca&ca is to 
bring about more effectually the oxygtmation of their contents, 
which are then, in Aphrodita, absorbed by the vessels of the true 
vascular system. The contents of the ca^ca in that genus he 
describes as consisting of a greenish chyle. Quatrefages has put 
forward a similar theory as to the function of the caoca, and 
classes the Aphroditea, as regards their mode of respiration, with 
the (Eolidee and Gmlenterata as “ phlebentericns.’* In PoJptoe, 
in which the relationship of the dorsal portion of the ca>ctt 
to the integument is by no means so close as in Aphrodita^ in 
which the integument of the dorsal iubereles and bases of the 
parapodia is notin any marked degree thinner than that covering 
the rest of the body, and in which there is no special arrangement 
for driving a current of water over the dorsal surface, it is 
probable that the process of respiration, though taking place in 
part through the extenial skin, is also partly carried on by some 
other means. It seems highly probable in fact that we have here 
another instance of intestinal respiration, and it is quite possible 
that the dorsal ca^ca may act, as the swimming-bladder is supposed 
to act by Eisig, as a reservoir for oxygen or oxygenated water, 
or may theinBelvcs act as respiratory organs. I have never found 
these ca^ca to contain free gas, thougli bubbles may occasionally 
be found in the intestine itself, so that it does not seem likely 


* British Aimelida, Eeport of the British Association, 1851, p. 200. 
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that the cieca possess the hydrostatic functions ascribed to the 
swimming-bladder of Ilesione, 

The JPHeudoh(emal System, 

The principal trunks of a pseudohannal system were observed 
by Treviranus in ApJiroditn^ and the vessels in that genus were 
also noticed or described by Williams, Quatrefages and Sclenka. 
In the Polynoina^ however, ClapanKlc states that vessels arc 
altogether absent, and this statement is confirmed by Huxley 
(Anat. of Invert.) as regards Polynoe sqmmaia. I have found a 
pseudohacmal vascular system in five of this family, viz .: — Antinoc 
Wain, Kinberg, Antiuov preeclara, m\\\\y Ant inoe ascidiicola, mihi, 
Polynoe ochtliwholepis, inihi, and Thonnora ary ns, Baird. It 
presents dorsal and ventral coiitractile trunks, the former, which 
is rather the larger, running along the middle line close under 
the dorsal integtiment as far as the ])osterior termination of the 
retract<*d gizzard ; tlnr lattc'r lying close above the nerve-cord 
and running in the axis of the testicular or ovarian follicles, when 
these are [iresent. 

In Antiuoi' preeclara the tlorsal vessel turns over to the left, 
o])|)ositc the hinder end of the retracted gizzard and runs forward 
j)aralU‘l with the left border of flu* latter till it reaches the head 
where it turns in again towards the middle line. The direction 
of the peristaltic contractions is from behind forwards in the 
dorsal vessel, llofli dorsal and ventral vessels give off lateral 
transverse branclu‘s corresponding in niniiber to the segments. 
All the vessels, event In* principal trunks, have extremely delicate 
walls and their contents are perfectly colourless, and these 
characteristics may account in many instances for the failure to 
detect their presence. In one ease I observed in the fluid 
amorphous, transparent, colourless corpuscles. In Thormora 
aryusy which possesses a very opaque integument, through which 
no trace of vessels can be seen, transverse sections rc^veal the 
presence of pseudohiemal trunks ; and it is not unlikely that a 
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careful investigation will reveal their 2 )rescnce in most, if not all, 
members of the family. 

B. Classification.* 

Eam. ArilEODITACEA. 

Genus Apiieobita, ijinn. 

Aphrodita australis. 

Aplirodita ai^tralh^ Baird, P.L.S,, vol. viii., ]). .170. 

Body ovate, oblong, to i iimhes long, and from 1 J to 2 inches 
broad, narrower jiosteriorly, convex on the back, which is covered 
with a thick felty substance, consisting of a thinnish membrane 
and numerous fine hairs matted together, c()necaling the elytiu ; 
head-lobe small; tentacle very sliort ; palpi of considerable 
length, yellowish. Feet-bearing segments of liody 12, feet 42 
pairs, biramous, ventral branch strong and much corrugated, 
obtusely rounded at extremit}^ inferior cirrus laiher strong and 
of considerable size. Bristles of this branch strong, of a bronzed 
colour, siriiide, disposed in tw’O fascicles, of wliieli tin* inferior 
are short and lighter coloured, the superior much stronger and 
not numerous. Upper or dorsal branch of f('et furnished with 
tw^o fascicles of bristles : the low'er consisting of very nunuTous, 
simple and slender hairs, presenting, as in A. acuhafa^ an 
iridescent fringe along the sides, but not nearly ho beautiful as 
in the European species, being more of a bronzed metallic hue. 
The upper fascicle of bristles penetrate the felty cove ring, ami 
lie down on the back. They are very long, each btu ng at leiiHl 
14 lines in length. They are of a pale colour w ilh a slightly 
metallic hue, become slender at the extremity and are siinplc. 
The dorsal cirri are stout, setaceous and white. Tlu; ventral 
surface of the animal is brownish and rough, with very numerous, 
small points or projections. 

Port Lincoln ; Port Stephens ; Port Jackson ; Tasnuinia. 

• The arm rtgf meat fallowed is that of Kinberg. 
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This species is, as remarked by Dr. Baird, the representative in 
Australian seas of the European Sea-Mouse {Aphrodifa aculeata), 
I have only had the opportunity of dissecting one specimen of 
this specit^s, nnd that a viTy old spirit-specimen ; but there seems 
to be little, if any, material diiferenee in the internal structure. 
The form and arrangement of the intestinal caeca, the enclosure 
of the dorsal portions in the transparent dorsal tubercles, form- 
ing the so-called “ branchiae/’ and the structure of tlie nerve cord 
are precisely similar. 

The Australian Sea-Mouse docs not seem to be l)y any means 
so ct)mmon as its European congener ; but this may be due to 
the operation of trawling not being carried on by Australian 
Fislu'rmen, as the majority of the specimens obtained on the 
English coast are got by this means, or from the stomachs of 
fishes o1)tained ])V deep sea-lines. 


Aphrodita Terra'-itegime, up, «. 

The body of this species presents 3S segment.^, elytra being 
present on tlu* fiivt, third and every alternate s(‘gment Tho 
head is small and covered by the front pair of scales. The 
kmtacles are about | of an inch in length, smooth, tapering. The 
scales are delicate, semitransparent and covered by a thick malting 
oi felted hairs. The dorsal cirri are very long and slender ; the 
ventral very short, tapering, not reaching to near the extremity 
ol th(‘ ventral seta*. The ventral surface is minutely tuhcrculated. 
The ventral setaj are about half a dozen in number in each 
pampotUum, brown, sliort, rather stout, slightly curved at the 
tip without serrations or teeth. The dorsal seta* art^ very yellow, 
stout, rather flexible, about } of an inch in length, straight and 
unarmed. 

Dralged near Cape Flinders, Northern Queensland, at a depth 
of a few fathoms. 
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Genus Heemione, Blainv, 

Hermione brachyceras, sp, n, (P). VII., figs. 1 — 3.) 

In this species the setiferous segments are 32 in number and 
the elytra 15 pairs. The prmstoiniuin is small and the mesial 
tentacle is a very short and stout process ; the buccal tentacles 
on the other hand are very long, geniculate, cylindrical and 
tapering ; around their bases are a series of short processes. The 
first body-segment has a small parapodium with short set® and a 
long slender ventral (tentacular) cirrus. The neuropodia and 
notopodia are distinct, the former arc long and narrow, the latter 
much shorter and wider ; and the ventral cirri arc very short. 
The notopodia, as in most species of the genus arc divisible into 
two Pets in accordauee with the arrangement of the seta) ; in the 
second, fourth, and every alternate segment the seta^ are few, 
iVths of an inch in length, pointed at the extremity and 
provided witli a double row of obscure serrations ; in the third, 
fifth, and every alternate segment tlie setie an; much more 
numerous, and arc arranged in two series, of which the inner, to 
the number of six, lie flat on the scales, while the outer, to the 
number of about a dozen, are directed upwards and backwards, 
and are quarter of an incdi in length ; the seta' on the second set 
of parapodia arc pointed and mostly provided with a double 
series of conspicuous barb-like teeth ; a few, however, are sim[)le 
and very slender. The ventral setoD, which are only three in 
number in each parapodium, are stout, nearly I- lOlh of an ineli 
in length, bifurcate near the extremity, one braiich being short 
and broad, while the longer branch bears a denticle near its apex. 
The elytra are delicate, colourless and translucent. The ventral 
surface and the parapodia arc papillose. The length is ^ths of 
an inch, and the breadth Ith of an inch. 

One specimen of this species was obtained on a coral reef in 
Port Molle, Whitsunday Passage, during the surveying cruise of 
H.M.S. “ Alert.*’ Its nearest ally appears to be if. Matkei of 
Quatrefages from the Isle of France. 
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Hermione Macleari, sp, «. 

The head of this species is small and entirely concealed by the 
anterior scales and dorsal setae. The mesial tentacle is small, 
very slender, and has a slight enlargement near the extremity, 
followed by a thin tapering apical portion which again ends in a 
very slight knob. The buccal tentacles are about twice the 
length of the mesial, and of similar shape. The body consists of 
39 segments, with 14 pairs of elytra. There are no barbed seta? 
on the ])arapodia. The dorsal seta? are 15 to 23 in number in 
each parapodium ; they are long, slightly arcuate, trigonous, with 
a series of denticles on each border, and are arranged in a 
radiating manner round the apex of the notopodia, the inner 
ones nearly meeting those of the opposite side across the back. 
In addition to the sot® the notopodia are provided with a small 
quantity of flax-like hair. The ventral set® are four or five in 
each parapodium, short, bifurcate near the tip, one branch being 
very shoi*t. The ventral cirri are very .small, with a scarcely 
perceptible enlargement a little beyond the middle, followed by a 
thin terminal portion. The dorsal cirri are larger than the ventral, 
but of a similar form. The scales lire delicate and colourless. 

Port Molle, 14 fathoms. 

llermioiie (Aphrogenia) dolichoeeras, up. n. (PI. figs. 4—7.) 

The body contains 35 segments bearing set®. The head has a 
vcT}" prominent facial tubercle covered with papill® ; the mesial 
tentacle is broken off near the base, on each side of which is a 
prominent subspherical eye. The buccal tentacles are extremely 
long, about a fourth of the length of the body, tapering, non- 
ciliated. The first pair of parapodia have a feiv hair-like set® ; 
the ventral cirri of this segment are longer than the dorsal, about 
ith of the length of the lateral tentacles, with a club-like apex ; 
the dorsal cirri are slightly dilated near the apex, which is acute. 
The dorsal cirri of the remaining pairs of parapodia are very long, 
as long as the breadth of the body, slightly dilated near the apex ; 
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the ventral cirri are very short. The scales are delicate, colourless 
and semitrausi^arent. The dorsal set® are partly filiform, partly 
curved and simple ; one or two of them are straight, with harpoon* 
like teeth near the apex, three on one border and four on the 
other. The ventral setae are two in each parapodiurn, abruptly 
bent near the apex, with a strong, pointed tooth opposite the 
bend, and two smaller teeth and a fringe of hairs in the apical 
portion — the apex acute, slightly hooked. The length is three- 
quarters of an inch. 

Port Molle, 15 fathoms. 

This species differs from Aplirogenin alba of Kinberg, (Eugenics 
Eesa, p. G, pi. ii., fig. G.) which it rather nearly resembles, in 
the much greater length of the lateral tentacles and of the dorsal 
cirri, and the presence of harpoon-like dorsal seta>. 

Genus TfucEUATiA, {nov.) 

Similar to llermom^ but with three tentacles on the pnestomium 
and without barbed setae. Scales covered with a layer of felted 
hairs. 

Triccratia arieoceras, np. n, (PL VII., tigs. 8 — 19, and PI., VIII,, 
figs. 1 and 2.) 

The body presents 12 segments bearing setfo. The prrostomiuni, 
which is completely concealed by the scales, is Very small and 
bears three long and extremely slender tentacles, the middle one 
longer than the lateral, all three with a slight swelling licar the 
extremity. The peristomium is not distinct, but has a pair of long 
and stout tentacles ornamented with minute 2>apillaJ. The first 
segment of the body has a bunch of flax-like hairs on th© 
rudimentary parapodia, and slender dorsal and ventral cirri. 
The neuropodia and notopodia of the following segments «r© 
distinct ; the former have four stout brown setie, iVth of an inch 
in length, bifurcate at the extremity, one branch being very short 
and tooth-like. The dorsal setae are partly directed upwards and 
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outwardn, and partly lie flat on the scales ; they are stout, , i ijth 
of an inch in breadth, slightly arcuate, pointed, and ornamented 
with several rows of distant minute tubercles ; to the inner aspect 
of the nolo]) 0 (lia is attached the hemp-like lun'r which cov(n‘s the 
scales. The ventral cirri are very small, and consist of a thick 
proximal, and a slender distal portion. The surface coveied with 
minute papillfc. The scales are very delicate and semif ransparent. 
The total length is about an inch, the breadth abotit a i of an 
inch. 

Two speciinens of this species were obtained with the dredge 
at a depth of 15 fathoms in Port Molle. One of tliese I dissected, 
and noted the following peculiarities : — 

There are no teeth, but otherwise tlic (esophagus and the major 
portion of the muscular gizzard (pl.viii., fig. 1) very much resemble 
those of Pol y HOC ; the epithelium (pi. vii., fig. 11) consists of 
cells filled with granular material, having a tolerably broad base 
where tluy abut on the cuticle, but tapering externally into a 
slender thread ; between those slender external prolongations 
of the epithelial cells are a number of irregularly arranged nuclei 
and })igment granules Towards its posterior end the crop 
becomes much narrower, and the epithelial lining bceome.s thrown 
into a series of regular ridges, presenting the appearance shewn 
in fig. 12, tlie ridges being separated by furrows iu which the 
epithelial lining is very thin ; the cells constituting those ridges 
(fig. 13), are much longer than in the epithelium of the anterior 
portion of the crop, but present the same general characters. 
The anterior portion of the intestine is very wide, and the hinder 
portion of the crop s completely embraced by it for a little 
distance. The rest of the intestine, however, is a narrow tube 
giving off complex ciecal appendages. The ca>ca (pL viii,, fig, 2) 
xvhich are given off from the dorsal aspect of the intestinal tube, 
and begin in the second or third segment, have a long narrow 
neck, giving off numerous branches, each of which ends in a slight 
dilatation filled with hepatic oella. 
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Fam. IPHIONEA. 

Genus Iphionk, Kinberg. 

Iphione ovata. 

Iphione ovata, Kinberg, Oefvers Vet- Akad Fbrh., 1855, p. 388, 
and Fregat. Eugen. Eesa, p. 8, tab iii., figs. 8, 8a — 8e ; Quatre- 
fages, 1. c,, p. 269 ; Baird, 1. c., p. 181. 

Antennae and cirri ciliated, cylindrical, with a loug attenuated 
apex ; bases of the antennae longer than the cephalic lobe ; 
antennae shorter than their bases and the cephalic lobe ; elytra 
free from cilia on the margin. Body 12 mm. in length and 7 in 
breadth, convex above, robust. Eyes placed in the postero- 
external part of the cephalic lobe ; buccal cirri long, half the 
length of the palpi. Elytra reticulate, the areolets in turn with 
hexagonal reticulations, obliquely renif orm, the outer part broader, 
minutely tuberculous. Feet uniramous, the dorsal and ventral 
setae of the same length. Dorsal cirri short, scarcely longer than 
the setaj, cylindrical with a long subulate apex *, ventral cirri 
styliform, reaching the apex of the feet, sparsely ciliated. 
l^Kinherg,'] 

A species of Iphione very common on coral reefs on the coast 
of Queensland is seemingly the L ovata of Kinberg. There are 
a few points of discrepancy between my specimens and the 
description and figures in the Voyage of the Eugenie,” but they 
are not of great importance Thus the thin terminal portion of 
the outer peristomial tentacles is not nearly so long in my 
specimens as in Kinberg’s figure, and the reticulations on the 
scales (which are formed of beaded lines) are not nearly so large. 
I obtained specimens of this species from Port Curtis, Port 
Molle, Port Denison, and Thursday Island. It was found at 
Honolulu during the voyage of the Eugenie. 

The dorsal tubercles in this species are transversely elongated, 
and the integument covering them is thin and transparent. The 
mouth leads into an eversible oesophagus, the walls of which in 
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the retracted state, are longitudinally folded. Following upon 
this is the powerful muscular gizzard, which is armed with teeth 
very much resembling those of Poltfnoe. The intestinal caeca 
are branched, and, though more complex, very much resemble 
those of Polynoe in structure. The ventral ganglionic chain 
does not present distinct dilatations, but remains, as in many of 
the order, of tolerably uniform diameter throughout ; the cord 
itself is surrounded by a layer of large ganglion-cells which are 
not confined in ganglia, but run along the whole length of the 
cord ; here and there they may be seen to give off processes into 
the interior of the cord. 

Iphione fimbriata. 

Iphiojie Jimbriatit^ Quatref., 1. c., p. 271. 

Head very small, covered. Antennje long, dilated towards the 
apex. Inferior tentacula very stout, very long ; upper long, only 
bifurcate towards the apex. Body composed of 28 rings. Elytra 
20 ; first small, rounded ; rest moderate, scarcely decussated in 
the middle of the back, not reniform, fimbriated on their whole 
external margin. IT pper antenna? very long. Cirri with subulate 
apices. [^Quatref ay e9,^ 

Torres Straits, [Paris Mus.] 

Fam. POLYKOINA. 

Genus Tiiokmoba, Baird. 

Thonnora Jukesii. 

Thormora Jukeni^ Baird, 1. c., p. 199. 

Animal about 1 J inch loug, rather more slender at the anterior 
extremity, elongated, and of a very dark colour. Antenn® and 
tentacla nearly of the same length, incrassated a little below the 
apex, w’here they suddenly become produced to a fine slender 
point. Palpi longer than antenn® or tentacle, conical at the 
base, setaceous at the point Buccal cirri of about the same 
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length as the palpi, and, like the antennao and tentacle, incraseated 
below the apex, and terminating suddenly in a sharp slender 
point. Elytra 12 pairs, but apparently small, and leaving the 
middle of the back and lower portion of the body uncovered. They 
are of a rounded form, tuberculated on the surface, and ciliated 
on the external margin. The feet are stout, biramous. Bristles 
of ventral branch stout, of a yellow colour, somewhat curved 
near the apex, and a little below the point strongly serrated and 
striated across. The fascicle of bristles springing from the 
, dorsal branch is composed of two kinds — one numerous, slender 
when compared with those of ventral braiic)), straight, acute at 
the point, and very finely serrated on both sides ; the other, 
slender hairs, longer than the others, very numerous and quite 
smooth, appearing like a brush of fine hairs intermixed with the 
bristles. The dorsal cirri are, like the antenmo, incrassated 
below the apex, and ringed with black, and terminating suddenly 
in a fine slender point. Ventral cirri of feet setaceous, and 
reaching nearly to the apex of the ventral branch of the foot. 
Anal cirri stout, and of the same structure as the dorsal. — 

The locality of this species was uncertain but it was 8up})Os<d 
probably to have been obtained in New Ze aland or Australia. 

Thormora argus. (PI. YIII., figs. 5 — 12.) 

Folynoe argus, Valenciennes ; Quatrefages, 1. c., p. 217. 

Head small, subquadrate, covered. Middle antenna long, 
neaely twice the length of the lateral ones. Tentacles very thick, 
conical, longer than the antenna*. Body composed of 2(5 thick, 
broad segments. Elytra (12 pairs) of moderate size, the anterior 
decussate and imbricate ; median and posterior (?) scarcely 
imbricate, not decussate, -rounded, very slightly tuberculated, not 
fimbriated. Cirri rather long. Appendages, with the exception 
of the tentacles and inferior cirri, tumid near the acute apeau 
[Qmtrrfages.'] 

port Western. 
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This species is placed by Quatrefages in his second “ tribe ” of 
characterised by haring the middle of the back net 
covered by the elytra. He makes the following additional 
remarks on the species : — “ This species is 32-33 mm. in length. 
Its head is small, nearly square. The median antenna, long and 
nearly cylindrical above the basilar portion, is nearly twice as long 
as the lateral. Both are dilated near the apex. The inferior 
tentacles are very thick, longer than the median antenna, and 
simply conical, without terminal dilatation. The body only 
contains 26 segments, the last being quite rudimentary. The 
posterior extremity bears four elongated cirri, similar to the 
median antenna, and proceeding from the two last segments. 
The other segments of the body are thick and broad. The 2 — 3 
first are entirely covered by the elytra which then become 
separated behind on the middle of the back, which is naked in all 
its median portion. It ought to be nearly the same behind to 
judge from the size of the elytra which remain in the two 
specimens that I have examined. These elytra are rounded, a 
little oblong. Their surface is covered in part with small tubercles 
ivhich are elongated now and then in front into cylindrical 
mammillae. There is no trace of fimbrise.*’ 

The feet are short and thick ; the setiferoiis mammillss very 
distinct. The noto podium bears a bundle of numerous, long, 
curved, smooth, light coloured set®, directed outwards. The 
neuropodium has a bundle of less numerous, straight, strong, 
blackish-brown set®, of which the extremity is expanded into a 
curved spatula w ith strongly deuticulated borders and a simple, 
straight point. The dorsal cirrus is longer than the feet. It is 
dilated like the antenn® near its extremity. The ventral cirrus, 
which is very short but thick, is placed near the middle of the 
ramus.” 

A species extremely common between tide-marks Port 
Jackson is probably the same as that above describedi^ r 

8 . 
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The ventral setae in this species (figs. 5 and 6) are 25-80 in 
number, stout, and of a form very common among the members 
of this genus ; the terminal portion of the seta, namely, is bent 
back on the rest at a very obtuse angle, and is armed from the bend 
to near the apex with two rows of slender spines, about a dozen 
in number in each row, the last being larger than the rest. The 
dorsal setae are much more numerous than the ventrals, are 
about ird of the thickness, of the latter, nearly straight, with an 
acute apex, and some smooth, while others are ornamented with 
numerous transverse rows of exceedingly minute spinules. The 
elytra are dotted here and there on their upper surface with 
larger and smaller hollow ciliated processes (fig. 8). The 
praestomial tentacles are nearly always subequal, but vary some* 
what in this respect ; they and the peristomial tentacles and cirri 
are ornamented with brown bands. 

This is the commonest species of the order in Port Jackson. 
It is found among beds of mussels both between tide marks and, 
more rarely, in deeper water. It is of very sluggish habits, and 
18 incapable of voluntarily parting with its elytra, which, when at 
rest, it habitually holds in an oblique position well off the dorsal 
surface. 

I was at first disposed to identify the species which I hert5 
refer to T. arfU8, with Lepidonotu$ oeulaim of Baird, but the 
latter is placed by Baird in the genus Lepidonotm^ and a distinct 
genus created for those species which differ, like the above, from 
the typical species of Lepidonoim in having the elytra small and 
not overlapping across the middle of the back ; in other points 
Z. oculatui and 21 arpui seem nearly related. 

A specimen of what seems to be a variety of this species (figs. 
9—11) was dredged by me at Gnffitlis* Point, Western Pert It 
differs slightly from the Port Jackson form in the shape of the 
Tentral setss and other minor points. 
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Genus Lepibobotits, Leack 

Lepidonotus oculatus. 

Lepidonotm oculatta^ Baird, L c., p. 184. 

Animal about 11 inch long, and, including the set®, about \ 
an inch broad, nearly equal in breadth at each extremity. It is 
of a light yellow colour. 

Head rather small ; tentacle and antenn© rather short, of 
nearly equal length, club-shaped near extremity, which terminates 
suddenly in a slender point. Palpi stout, conical, setaceous, only 
a little longer than the tentacle and antenn©. Feet stout, 
bitamous. Bristles of dorsal branch few in number, short, 
straight, sharp-pointed and finely striated across. Those of 
ventral branch are more numerous, much stronger, slightly curved 
at the point, but becoming broader near the extremity, where it 
is serrated, the teeth of the serrations being long and prominent. 
The elytra arc t^velve pairs, rather rounded, extending lateraDy 
beyond the body ; smootli on the edges, roughly tuberculated on 
the surface, and ne^ the centre marked with a large round black 
spot, like an eye. Dorsal cirri of considerable length, incrassated 
or club-shaped beneath the extremity, which is marked by a black 
ring and, like the tcntaido and palpi terminates suddenly in a 
sharp point. Ventral cirri nearly reaching the extremity of the 
ventral branch of the foot, slightly incrassated beneath the 
extremity which tenninates in a fine point. Anal cirri of con- 
siderable length, and, like the dorsal cirri, club-shaped near the 
extremity, blackringed and sharp-pointed. [iJairrf.] 

Australia, (Brit. Mus.) 

Lepidonotus striatus. 

Kiuberg^ Ofversigt af K, Vek-AkadL, 
Forhandl, 1866, p. 881 ; Baird, 1 a, p. 188. 

PoljfmoS Quatrefages, L e., p. 227. 
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Antenn® equal to the tentaele, twice a« long as the cephalic 
lobe, reaching half the length of the palpi, like the rest of the 
appendages and the dorsal cirri, smooth, cylindrical, attenuated 
at the apex ; elytra 13 pairs, broadly striated ; inferior set® 
bidentate, serrulate below the apex. 

Body about 22 mm. in length, and about six in breadth includ- 
the set®. Cephalic lobe rounded at the sides. Tentacle, 
antenn®, tentacular and buccal cirri almost equal, smooth, 
attenuated. Palpi very long, attenuated, smooth. Pharynx 
Cxsertile with S equal papill®. Notopodia little distinct, with a 
style and a short seta serrulate at the apex. Neuropodia strong, 
the aciculum rather long, the set® bidentate, sciTulato below 
the apex, w ith transverse series of spinules. Dorsal cirri longer 
than the neuropodia, of similar form to the tentacles. Ventral 
cirri shorter than the neuropodia, slender, acute. Elytra spotted 
in stri®, seen under a power of 300 diameters to present large 
oval and angular cells. Posterior part of the body not known. 

Port Jackson (Kinberg). 

Lepidonotus Jacksoni. (PI, IX., fig. 9.) 

Lepidoiwtm JacJasoni, Kinberg, Ovfersigt af K. Vet.-Akad. 
Porhandl. 1855, p. 383, Eugenics Kesa, Annulata, p. 11, pi. iii., 
fig. 11 ; Baird, 1. e., p. 182. 

Folynoe JacJatoniy Quatref., I. c., p. 223. , 

Antenn® longer than the cephalic lobe ; tentacle much longer 
than the antenn® which are stout, scabrous, and, like the rest of 
the appendages and the dorsal cirri, inflated below the apex ; 
ventral set® deeply serrated near the apex ; elytra, of twelve 
pairs, fimbriated at the margin. 

Cephalic lobe rounded, the sides obtusely irngulated in the 
middle, eyes small. Palpi inflated below the apex, thick, wilh 
mmute cilia. Tentacle longer than the palpi, «(xengly inflated 
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near the long apex, smooth. Tentacular cirri shorter than 
antennss. First pair of parapodia long, armed with a few setm. 
Buccal cirri long, scarcely shorterthan the tentacular cirri, inflated. 
Notopodia short, with stout, short, whitish setae scarcely reach- 
ing the extremities of the parapodia, numerous, serrulate. 
ISTeuropodia with long yellow setae, a little curved near the 
apex, with few stout, profoundly serrated spines. Dorsal cirri 
swollen below the apex, short, smooth. Eljrtra twelve pairs, 
granulose, triangular, the margin ornamented with long fringes, 
with oval or rounded-quadrangulate cells. [^Kinherg!] 

Near Port Jackson (Kinberg). 

This species occurs in beds of mussels, between tide-marks in 
Port Jackson. In the specimens I have examined the inner 
peristomial tentacles are not papillose as in that figured and 
described by Kinberg. 

Lepidonotus stellatus. 

LepidonotuB $tell4itus^ Baird, 1. c., p. 185. 

The animal is about 8 lines in length and three in breadth. 
The dorsal surface and elytra are of a somewhat uniform olive- 
colour. The ventral surface is yellow. Head rather small; 
tentacle unfortunately destroyed. Antennae slender rather short ; 
palpi stout, conical, short, about the same height as the antenn®. 
Feet stout, biramous ; bristles of ventral branch longer than 
those of i;ho dorsal, bidentate at the point and serrated a litite 
below its apex. Bristles of dorsal branch short, straight mJt 
serrated throughout their whole length. Dorsal cirri about thw 
length of the feet and bristles, setaceous. Elytra 12 pairs in 
number, oval, marked across one half with two divaricating rows 
of pustules. When seen under the microscope each scale is very 
prettily marked with numerous lucid dots, like stars. The 
margiiis are quite smooth, s^pnents of body 26 in number ; last 
iegment terminated by two short anal cirri. [MairdJ] 

Australia (Brii Hus.) 
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Lcpidonotus Bowerbankii. 

Lepidonotus Bowerbankii^ Baird, 1. c., p. 185. 

Animal six lines in length and about two broad. The colour 
is greyish on the back and yellow underneath. Head, antenn© 
and palpi much the same as in the preceding species fL. stellatue). 
The bristles of the rentral branch are not bidentate at the point, 
but are more loosely or longly toothed or serrated below the apex. 
The bristles of the dorsal branch are slender, and finely serrated 
and striated across. The elytra are 12 pairs in number, the 
upper ones nearly round, becoming more ovate as they descend, 
when seen by the microscope the surface is covered with very 
minute granulations and the external margin is densely ciliated. 
They are of a light colour, but speckled all over with light faw n- 
coloured spots. [BaiW.] 

Australia (Brit. Mus.) 

Lepidonotus melanogrammus, »p. «. (PL VIII., fig. 18.) 

The body in this species contains 25 segments with 12 pairs 
of scales. The mesial tentacle is about thrice the length of the 
head, and is slightly dilated near the apex. The other tentacles 
are all of about the same length as the mesial, and are all of 
similar shape, except the inner peristomials, which are stouter 
than the others. The parapodia are not divided, and there are 
no dorsal set®. The ventral set® are similar to those of Thmoru 
with a small tooth near the apex. The anal cirri are 
situated on a prominent lobe. The elytra, w'hich are situated on 
the Ist, 3rd, 4rth, 6th, and every alternate segment, are rather 
delicate, smooth, not fringed, marked out into polygonal are®. 
The cephalic and peristomial tentacles are black, except the bases 
and the tips which are colourless ; the cirri are banded with black; 
the ventral surface is marked with four rows of brown spots. 
The scales are dark brown on their free portion, light brown on 
a subcircular space corresponding to the aurfaee of attachment. 
The length is li inch ; the breadth Jths of an inch. 
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A single specimen of this species was obtained with the dredge 
off Broughton Islands near Port Stephens, at a d^pth of about 
80 fathoms. 

Lepidonotus lissolepis, sp, n, (PL VIII., figs. 3 and 4.) 

The body consists of 26 setiferous segments with 12 pairs of 
elytra. The mesial and lateral prseatomial tentacles are subequal, 
slender, tapering, smooth. The peristomial tentacles are nearly 
equal in length, the inner much stouter than the outer ; the outer 
together with the cirri are slightly swollen near the apex, which 
is attenuated. The scales (which occur on the Ist, 2nd,8rd, 5th 
— 2 Ist segments) are smooth, rather delicate, not fringed, of a 
dark slatey-brown colour, the pigment being arranged in minute 
dense lobed corpuscles instead of separate granules. The para- 
podia are not divided. The ventral set», about 25 in number, 
are constructed on a type similar to that exhibited by those of 
Thormora but have a small acute tooth near the apex. The 

dorsal setje are slender with spinose transverse ridges assuming 
the appearance of longitudinal lateral rows of teeth. The length 
is Ith of an inch ; the breadth Ith of an inch. 

Nelson’s Bay, Port Stephens, 5 fath. 

This species seems to be allied to L. striatm of Kinberg, but 
eridently differs from it in the minute structure of the scales, as 
well as in the greater relative shortness of the inner peristomial 
tentacles. 

Lepidonotus simplicipes, n, 9, (PJ. IX., figs. I and 2.) 

The body is composeii, like that of the preceding species, of 
25 segments bearing 12 pairs of elytra. The pnestomial tentacles 
are subequal, of a sliape similar to those of the preceding species 
and banded, as well as the other tentacle and cirri, with dark 
brown. The inner peristomidi tentacles are very thick, not 
subulate, brown. The outer peristomial tentacles are equal in 
length to the pnestomials and of similar shape. The anal cirri 
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are very long. The parapodia are undivided and there are no 
dorsal set®. The ventral seteD are on a type similar to that 
presented by those of Thormora argm^ but near the apex there is 
a small tooth which has rather the appearance of a step than of a 
prominent tooth. The elytra are delicate, not fringed, ornamented 
with a band of very minute processes near the outer border. 

Griffiths’ Point, Western Port. 

This species comes near Z. striatusy but is distinguished among 
other points by the form of the ventral setjp, which in the latter 
species are strongly bidentate. 

Lepidonotus aeololepis, sp. n. (PL IX., figs. 3 — 5.) 

There are 25 setiferous segments, with elytra on the 3rd, 4th, 
6th, 8th and every alternate segment. The prapstomial tentacles 
are slender, the median nearly twice as long as the lateral ; like 
the other tentacles and the dorsal cirri, they liave a slight swell- 
ing near the extremity followed by a slender tapering portion. 
The inner peristomial tentacles arc longer than the outer, shorter 
than the mesial, but longer than the lateral pra^stomial tentacles, 
smooth, cylindrical. The outer peristomial tentacles are shorter 
and more slender than the internal one. The ventral cirri are 
short and conical, the ventral tubercles conspicuous. The anal 
cirri are longer than the pra^stomial tentacles. The para[)odia 
are divided, the neuropodiurn being much larger than the noto- 
podium. The ventral seta? are about 15-20 in number, , A oth 
of an inch in breadth and i.Vth in length, and arc of a type sirnilai: 
to that represented by those of Thomiora argua ; the apex is 
curved and subacute, and the lateral spines are five or six in 
number in each row. The dorsal seta? are simple and extremely 
slender, straight, with the exception of a slight bend near the 
apex — the thickness being slightly increased at the bend. The 
elytra are delicate, fringed, and marked with numerous subcircular 
OP polygonal figures. The elytra and the dorsal surface below 
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them are marked with spots of dark blue, there are bands of a 
similar colour on the cephalic tentacles, and two dark blue spots 
on the ventral surface of each segment. Length about Jths of 
an inch ; breadth ith. 

1 found specimens of this species under stones between tide- 
marks on Thursday Island. 

Lepidonotus torresiensis, np. n. (PI. IX., fig. 6.) 

The body contains 25 segments bearing 12 pairs of scales, 
which are imbricate and decussate. The mesial praestomial 
tentacle is about twice the length of the head, with a subapical 
8W(dIing and filiform extremity, as in most of the preceding 
species; the lateral pra'stoniials are a little shorter than the 
middle and of similar shapt*. The inner peristomials are rather 
shorter than the outer in one specimen, a little longer in another, 
thick at the base, acuminate at the apex. The outer peristomials 
are as long as the prtr.stomials and of similar shape. The scale- 
tubercles are very prominent. The ventral seta> arc very similar 
to those of L. aimplieipes : the dorsal setie are short with two 
longitudinal rows of short spines. The scales are subreniform, 
thickly, fringixl ornamented (»n the u])per surface w ith a few 
conical and clavate processes. The colour is light grey, with a 
darke*r s])ot at the point of attaidiment of each scale. 

Dredged off Thursday Island in 8 5 fathoms. 

Thi.s species seems to resemble L. Bowcrhankii in some respects, 
but the presence of a tooth on the ventral seta' di.stinguishes it 
from the latter. 

Lepidonotus dictyolepis, «p. it. (PI. IX., figs. 7 aud 8.) 

There are 25 segments bearing set® and 12 pairs of elytra. 
The pr®stomial tentacles are nearly e(|ual, inserted in a line, the 
mesial rather longer, twice the length of the head, the basal half 
rather stout, the distal half slender, rather elavate at the apex 
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and not dilated subapically. The inner peristomial tentacles are 
very stout, subconi cal, as long as tlie pnestomials, transversely 
pinged ; the outer peristomials have the undivided basal ])ortion 
very long, as long as the head, the distal portions of about the 
same length, and in shape similar to the praestomials. Dorsal 
cirri rather short, of shape similar to that of the tentacles, but 
more distinctly clavate. The scale-tubercles are rather prominent. 
The elytra have the inner and posterior surface divided by narrow 
cuticular ribs into ver}^ irregular polygonal area' ; anteriorly and 
externally the centres of these areje project as rounded elevations, 
and round the border these are succeeded by a s(‘ries of very 
stout cylindrical ‘‘ cilia.'' The ventral tubercles are inconsj)icuou8. 
The ventral setic are similar to those of Thormora an/tis, curved 
at the extremity, and subacute, with four te(dh in each lateral 
row, the last tooth longer than the rest, triangular and acute: 
the dorsal setjc are very slender, like those of Iphione ovnta, 
pinnate with broad lateral teeth. The body is almost colourless ; 
the head red with black markings near the base of th(‘ tentacles, 

A male and female of this species full of ri})(‘ sexual ])roducts 
were dredged in shallow water near Watson’s Bay, I\)rt Jackson, 
ill the beginning of June. 

(ten us iV XT I NOE, Kinberg. 

Antinoe {/) grisea. 

Anilnot (.'') auatraUs^ Baird, 1. c., p. ; Polyiioi' (/rtseff, 
Quatrefages, 1. c., p. 250; Pohpioc amtralis, Schmarda, Neiu* 
AV^irbellose Thiere, 1., ii., p. 154, 

The body is flat, 14 mm. long, 5 mm. broad, with 27 rings 
and 13 pairs of elytra. The back is reddish-yellow, the ventral 
surface yellowish-grey. The seven feelers are smooth, yellowish, 
and provided towards the end wn’th a transverse black band. The 
elytra are bluish-grey; their surface is provided with scanty 
small elevations, visible only under a high power ; the borders 
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smooth. The attachment to the scale tubercle is eicentric ; the 
form of the elytra is oval. The dorsal cirri are smooth j the 
ventrals small. The teeth of the dorsal seta; are curved, slender, 
and distant. In the neuropodium the setae are of two kinds. 
Of these the one set are straight and have few but pointed teeth, 
pointed in opposite directions ; the others are somewhat waved 
and broad, bear large three-cornered teeth only on one side, and 
have the apex divided into two teeth. {Schnarda). 

Port Jackson (Schinarda). 

I have not seen this species. The two foians of ventral seta; 
described and figured by Schinarda are evidently the same form 
viewed from two different sides. 

Antinoi* W ahlii.* 

Antinoi' Kinberg, 1. c., p. 19, ])1. vi., fig. 2s ; pi. x., fig. 55. 

The b(Kly contains dd or 97 segments with 11 pairs of elytra. 
The head is d(*e|)ly divided, each ]ol>e being slightly produced and 
pointed anteriorly. The anterior pair of eyes are ])laced close to 
the anterior angles. The mesial tentacle is fully twice the length 
of tlie head, })apillose, with a slight swelling near the apex, and 
a terminal slemUu' j)orti<)n. The lateral pra'stoniial tentach*s are 
cxtreiiK'ly short, not longer than the head, and slender, springing 
from below' the apex of the cephalic lobes. The inner peristomial 
tentacles ;\re as long as the mesial pra‘stoinial, stouter, pointed. 
The upper outer peristomials are rather longer than the inner, 
and of the same shape as the mesial tentacle ; the lower are rather 
shorter. The elytra are delicate, not fringed, black behind, 
lighter in front with a circular black spot in the centre of the 
surfa(‘c of attachment, and with small w hite tlots in th(' pt>sterior 
black portion; there is a band of very short papilhe near the 
outer border. The anal cirri are as long as the last eight segments. 

• I have elsewhere preriousljr referred to this species under the provisional 
name of Pol^noe mytilicola. 
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The ventral tubercles are not prominent. The ventral set© are 
numerous, similar to those of Thormom argus, but with a 
subapical tooth. The dorsal set® are about half the length of the 
ventral, stouter, slightly curved, with the appearance of a row of 
obscure serrations on the convex side produced by a series of 
transverse ridges. The colour is light reddish-yellow with short 
transverse grey bands on the dorsal surface ; the head is purple ; 
the tentacles are ornamented with blackish bands ; the cirri are 
colourless. 

Found among mussels both between tide marks and at a depth 
of 15 fathoms in Port Jackson. 

Antinoe praeclara, sp. n. (PI. IX., figs. 10-12.) 

The body contains 37 segments with I t pairs of scales. The 
head is rather prominent, broadening slightly behind. The mesial 
tentacle is times the length of the head, ornamented with 
scattered cilia, and very slightly dilated near the apex. The outer 
pr©stomial tentacles arc extremely short, not more than a third 
of the length of the mesial, and slender. The inner peristomiali 
are as long as the mesial tentacle, stouter, pointed, not dilated 
near the apex and not ciliated. The outer peristornials arc shorter 
than the inner, slightly dilated near the apex, and with a slender 
terminal portion. The parapodia are distinctly divided. The dorsal 
set®, which are abont twenty in number, are very slightly curved, 
and very slightly recurved at the extremity, whi(*h is subacute ; 
on the convex side in the distal half are numerous transverse 
rows of minute and short spinules, or transverse ridges terminated 
by spinules, which only extend about half-way round the seta. 
The ventrals are of two kinds ; tlie one kind are very much longer 
than the others, slender, subacute and almost imperceptibly 
arcuate, bidentate ; on the concave aspect, in about its distal 
fifth, each seta is armed with two short longitudinal rows of 
alternating transverse combs of minute spinules, and on the 
convex side with a row of strong teeth ; the other set of set® are 
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siroii^,^ly .'ireiiate near the apex, and in the arched portion are 
armed witli two rows of harj)oon-likc teeth which vary in size 
and deforce of closeness in different setae. The scale-tubercles 
are very prominent. The scales are imbricate and decussate, and 
arc covered with sliort conical jirojections which at the border 
are produced into a few short filiform appendages or ‘unlia.’’ 

Tliis sjK'cies is found among mussels between tide-marks in 
Tort Jackson. It is ustially toliTably transparent ; but some- 
times tlie integument of tin* dorsal surface is rather tln’ckly 
pigmented. Various ]>oints in the anatomy of this and tlie 
j)receding sp(‘cies h:iv(‘ been alluded to in tin* tirst part of this papc'r. 

Antiiioi* ascidiicola, .sy?. n. (PI. IX., fig. lb.) 

'Phe body contains d7 segnumis bearing 8eta\ The head is 
large ; l]u‘ mesial ti*ntacle is four times the length of the head, 
cilia{e<l, slend(’r, very slightly swollen near the extrmnity, the 
swelling being follou<‘(l by a slender ti'rniinal portion. The 
lateral pra’stoinial> arc* scarcely half the letigth of the outer, 
tapering, ciliat** ; the cilia arranged in rows. Outer peristomials 
of similar shape to the nu‘sial pra‘slomiuls, rather longer, densely 
eiliate. Tin* feet are diviiied, though not deejily. The seta) 
are similar to those of the preceding species. The dorsal eirri are 
long of th(* same sliape as the pra^stomial teiitaeles, and, like 
tin? latter and tin* outer i^erisiomials, brown with white tips ; they 
are eovt‘red as in A. prtvrliirn ami A. Jl’tihlii, with larger and 
smaller pa[)ilh’e, mostly about tu’.ivdh of an inch in length, but some 
two or three times that length, etuisisting of a sUatder cylindrical 
[)eduncle su|)porling a ghdmhir head. The ventral tubercles are 
distinct. The scale-tuheivles are rather prominent ; the elytra 
ovate, eovered on the uppt‘r surface with minute conical or 
cylindrical processes, with a few cilia on the uiargin : along the 
margin are sometimes a few pear-shaped vesicles. The length is 
11 inch ; the breadth 1 incli. 
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This species is somewhat nearly allied to the preceding, but 
the differences in the proportions of the tentacles and the number 
of the segments arc constant. Both these species, particularly 
A. ascidiicola, are characterised by their very great activity 
and the astonishing celerity of their movements, as w'ell as the 
readiness with which, when irritated, they ])art with their elytra, 
Very numerous specimens of this species were found among the 
colonies of an Ascidian obtained with the trawl at the mouth of 
the Parramatta Eiver. Allied to this species, though probably 
distinct, is one which occurs under stones near high- 'water mark 
in Port Jackson, and which is characterised by the thickness and 
density of its elytra. The head of this species (A. pachylepis) of 
which I have only seen one specimen, unfortunately mislaid, is 
represented in plate ix., fig. 17, and the minute structure of the 
elytra in plate i., fig. 1. 

Genus Polynoe, Savigny. 

Polynoc asterolepis, sp. n, (PI. X., figs. 3 — 7.) 

There are 49 setiferoiis segments in the only specimen of this 
species which I have found, but several of the posterior segments 
have been lost. The head is large : the mesial tentacle is moni 
than twice the length of the head, with a thick basal portion and 
acuminate at the extremity ; the lateral pra^stumial tentacles are 
shorter than the mesial, and of similar shaj)e. The inner peri- 
stomial tentacles arc large and thick, extending beyond the 
extremity of the mesial tentacle, and are subacute ; the outer 
peristomial tentacles are smaller than the inner, and of a shape 
similar to that of the praestomials. The ])arapodia are not 
divided, the notopodium being represented only by an aciculum. 
The ventral set® are of two kinds, viz. (1) slender, curved set®, 
provided with two rows of serrations (spines) in their distal 
portion, and (2) stouter set® with the form of those of Tkormara 
argm^ but with a tooth near the apex. The scales, of which there 
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are 20 pairs, are imbricate and decussate ; they are subcircular 
in outline, delicate and translucent, and not fringed. The colour 
is light brown, with the head purple, and a brownish-purple band 
along the centre of the body ; on each scale is a circular brown 
mark irregularly bordered with black at the point of attachment, 
and numerous white dots scattered over the surface. 

This species I found in the interstices of a specimen of 
Tuhipora on Thursday Island, Torres Straits. 


Folyiiot* ochthmbolepis, sp, w. (PI. X., figs. 8 — 10, and PI. XL, 
figs. 1 — 3. 

This species has an elongated form, there being fifty segments 
bearing parapodia. The pra?stomium is produced into two 
rounded lobes, and behind it on the dorsal surface of the peri- 
atomiuni are two pairs of rounded prominences. The unpaired 
tentacle is five times as long as the head, stout, and, like the cirri 
and paired tentacles, slightly swollen near the extremity, with a 
slender aj)ical portion. The lateral pnvstomial tentacles are 
rather shorter and much more slender than the unpaired one ; 
the peristomial tentacles are as long as the mesial. The peri- 
stornium has a pair of acicula. The parapodia are not divide<l, 
tlie dorsal branch being represented by a small tubercle wdth a 
few short setic. The ventral seta* are similar somewhat to those 
of Thonnera argua, but with a long tooth near the apex, and lo — 17 
spim‘s in eacli lateral row. There are no dorsal set.e, the noto- 
podium being only represented by a tulH'rcle. The ventral 
tubercles are distinct. The scale-tubercles are prominent, with 
the surface of attachment longitudinally ovate. The elytra are 
decussate and imbricate throughout the entire length of the 
animal. They are irregularly ovate, thick-punctate, not fringed, 
with minute papill® on the hinder portion, and are marked with 
oblique linos of dark purple. The length is about li inch, and 
the breadth i inch* 
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Specimenn of this species were dredged at a depth of 5 fathoms 
in Port Denison and in Port Molle at 15 fathoms, during the 
cruise of II.M.S. Alert on the Queensland Coast. 

The peristomium, as in many other species of Polt/nor, is armed 
with an acioularn. The oesophagus exhibits, when retnieted, a 
number of narrow longitudinal folds ; its epithelium is tliickly 
pigmented, and bears a strong reseml)lance to the hypoderm. 
The gizzard is extremely powerful ; the teeth large, triangular 
and subacute. The intestinal walls exhibit a longitudieal folding 
of the mucous membrane, such as 1 have not noticed in any other 
species of Foh/noe\ The caeca are given off from the <lorsal 
aspect of the intestine ; a short neck leads into a tolerably 
spacious sac, which gives off upwards a branch ending under the 
dorsal int(‘gument, then curves towards tlie baseof the parapodium, 
where it ends in the ventral portion of the ca*cum. A pseudo- 
hiemal system is evident. In a female young ova were observed 
to be developing both around the c*Tca and round the ventral 
pseudohcTinal trunk. 

Pam. 81GALIOMNA. 

Genus Thalinkssa, Baird. 

Thalenessa inicroeeras, .sy). (PI. XP, tigs. I s.) 

The only specimen of tins sp(*eies whicli I have ohtaliu'd is 
incomplete, but contains over 7o segments. The head pia'scmts 
in front a very minute j)roeess, which seems to represent a mesial 
tentacle ; behind are the two j>airs of sessile (*yes jdaced close 
together. Tlie tentacular cirri consist each of a stout base or 
peduncle and two rami -a ventral and a dorsal -about et| nailing 
the peduncle in length, cylindrical and ta])enng ; the peduncle 
presents near its base on the dorsal aspect, just in froJit of the 
mesial tentacle a minute conical appendage ; at its distal extremity 
are a few fine setae. I nserted close behind these are the extremely 
elongated, smooth, tapering buccal tentacles. The first pair of 
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parapodia extend far in front of the head j at their base, repre- 
senting a tubercle, is a short globular protuberance with five 
short papilla). They are biramous, the notopodium however, being 
very small. The neuropodium ends in a phylloid expansion and 
possesses a number of short filiform appendages ; the compound 
seta) consist each of a straight peduncle serrated near the 
extremity, and a curved terminal appendage, articulated with 
the j)eduncle, and ending in a bifid cheliform apex. The noto- 
podiuin has also a few filiform appendages; its set® are very 
delicate aiid obscurely serrated. Just beloTv the dorsal set® on 
the dorsal aspect is a little button-like process. The ventral 
cirrus of the first parapoflium is longer than the rest and placed 
at the ba8(‘ ; the r(‘st are very short and situated towards the 
middle of the ventral surface of the parapodium. The dorsal 
cirri are short, and the scale-tubercles are usually also slightly 
produced externally in the form of a eirriform appendage. The 
elytra are imbricate, but do not nearly meet across the back. 
They i)ccur on every second segment ; they are ovate, and 
delicate, with a fringe of quadrifid appendages on the outer 
border ; the subcuticular squames are thickly pigmente<l along 
the inner border, the pigment being red in the presented 
specimens. 

Dredged at a depth of 15 fathoms in Port Molle, 

Kxvlanatiov op Pl.vtes.* 

Plate VI. 

Fig. 1. — Intestinal csvcwin ol Anti nor pr<tclara, seen from the 
dorsal aspect, inaghifietl about 40 diameters, e, 
outline of intestine ; 5, opening of the c®cum into 
the intestine. 

„ 2. — Green cells from the c»ca of the Polynoina^ X 500. 

• Through iiuulverteuoe, the numbers 6 and 7 have been repeated in the 
plates of this voliune, the plato here numbered 6 being in reality the eighth, 

T 
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Fig. 3. — Section through the nerve-cord and ventral body- wall of 
Antinoe prcBclara, magnified, shewing the ventral 
pseudohaemal vessel (a), and the testicular follicles 

(*, i). 

„ 4. — Subcuticular glands from the ventral integument of 

Anihioe praclara, x 3(K). 

„ 5. — Developing ova of Thortnora nrgua. 

Plate VI 1. 

Fig. 1. — Head and anterior portion of the l)ody of Jlcrtnione 
brachgceras, from the dorsal aspect, magnified, 
mesial tentacle ; r, tentacular ventral cirri of the 
first somatic segment. 

„ 2. — The same, from below in front, e, mesial tentacle ; b, 

buccal tentacles ; e, ventral cirri of the first somatic 
segment. 

„ 3.~ SettT of the same, x 75 ; e, ventral seta* ; b, c, 

dorsal setie. 

„ 4. — Head of Ilermione (Aplirogenia) (hlichocrrns^ from below 

magnified, a, base of mesial tentacle ; b, lateral 
tentacles ; c, parapodium of first somatic segment. 

„ 5. — Extremities of the tentacular cirri of the first segment 

of the afeme, more highly magnified ; dorsal ; b, 
ventral. 

„ 6. — Dorsal seta of the same, X 200. 

,, 7. — Ventral seta of the same. 

,, 8. — Head and anterior portion of the body of TriaeratiM 

araoceras, from below, magnified, a, prajstornial 
tentacles ; 5, peristomial tentacles (buccal cirri) ; 
c, tentacular cirri. 

„ 9. — Ventral seta of the same, X 75. 

„ 10. — Dorsal seta of the same, x 75. 

„ 11. — Section of the mucous membrane of the gizzard of the 
same x 875. 
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Pig. 12. — Section of the lower end of tlic gizzard of the same. 

„ 13. — A portion of the mucous lining of the same, more 

highly magnified (x 200). 

Plate VIII. 

Fig. 1. — Portion of section through the anterior region of the 
body of Triceratia arceoceras, magnified, a, nerve 
cord ; ventral longitudinal inu8cle.s ; c\ neuro- 
podium ; dorsal longitudinal muscle ; gizzard ; 
y, necks of anterior gastric ca^ca surrounded by the 
generative products. 

,, 2. — Section of the posterior region of the body of the same, 

magnified ; nerve-cord ; />, ventral longitudinal 
muscles ; r, neuropodium ; notopodium ; c, dorsal 
longitudinal muscles ; intestine ; //, y, ca?ca. 

,, 3. — Head and anterior portion of the body of Lepidonotus 

Hm)lepU, from above, magnified, 

1. — V'eutral seta of ihe same, X 
o. — Ventral seta of Thonuora anjm. 

„ G. — The same, lateral view ; Ge/, another form of the same. 

„ 7. — Portion of dorsal seta of the same, X 375. 

,, 8. — One of the larger processes on the surface of the elytra 

of the same, X 2(X), 

9. — Head of variety of Thormora arf/m, from Victoria, from 

above, magnified. 

10. — Ventral s(‘ta t)f the sanuN X 2lH). 

,, 11. — Dorsal seta of the same X 2(K). 

„ 12. — Head and anterior portion of the body of the Port 

Jackson form of Thormora argus^ from above 
magnified. 

„ 13. — Head and anterior portion of the body of Lepidonotu% 

melanogrammm^ from above, magnified. 
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Plato IX. 

Pig. 1. — Head of LepUlonotm simplicipen^ from above, magnified. 
„ 2. — A^entral seta of the same, X 2(X). 

„ 3. — Ventral seta of Lepiilonotus <Bolo\epis^ X 37o. 

„ 4. — Dorsal seta of the same, X 375. 

„ 5. — A portion of the subcutieukr layer of the elytra of the 

same, X 500. 

„ 6. — A portion of dorsal seta of Lepidonotm torresiensis^ X 375. 

„ 7. — Ventral seta of Lepidonotus dictyolepis. 

„ 8. — Portion of dorsal seta of the same. 

,, 0. — Head of Lepidonotus Jacksoni^ from above, magnified. 

„ 10. — Head of Antinoe prmclara^ from above, magnified. 

„ 11 — 14. — Various forms of the ventral setio of tlic same. 

,, 15. — Dorsal seta of the same. 

,, 10. — Head of Antino'c ascidiicola, from above, magnified. 

,, 17. — Head of A, pacht/lcpis. 

Plate X, 

Pig. 1. — Portion of one of the elytra of Anti nor pachphpis, X 375. 
„ 2. — Papilla from the dorsal cirri of the same, X 500. 

„ 3. — Head and anterior region of the body of Folytwt 

astei'olepis, from above, magnified. 

,, 4. — The same from below ; the proboscis partly exserted. 

„ 5, and oa . — Ventral set® of the same, X 200. 

„ 6. — Another form of the setie of tlic same. X 100. 

7. — Portion of one of the elytra of the satiic, X 375. 

„ 8. — Head and anterior portion of the body of Folpnon 

ochthaeholepis, from above, magnified, 
n 9. — The same from below. 

„ 10. — Section through the anterior region of the body of the 
same, shewing the jaws, a, nerve-cord ; by b, 
ventral longitudinal muscles ; c, ucuropodium ; «/, 
notopodium ; c, retracted oesophagus ; //; teeth. 
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Plate XI. 

Pig. 1. — Section through the head and pcristomium of FoJyno'e 
oclitlimbolrpu. r/, cerebral ganglion ; posterior 
\ f'y .7* peristomial tentacles ; f/, bases of lateral 
piu‘8toinial tentacles ; c, peristomial aciculum ; f, 
l)arapodium of first segment ; //, aperture of mouth. 
Fig. 2. — Section of intestine of the same. 

,, 8. — Ventral seta of the same, X dOO. 

,, 4. — Head and anterior portion of the body of Thalenesm 

mivroceras^ from above, X 22. 

,, o. — The same, from below. 

,, b. Ventral seta of the same. 

,, 7. Outline of i‘lylron of the same, magnitied. 

S. Api)endage from the border of the same, X' 200. 

CORRIGENDA. 

Tho corne t title (d the paper Dr. Williams, quoted on p. 267, is 
“ Rosoarohes on tlm 8tru<. tun.‘ and Homology of tho Reproductive Organs 
of thu Annelids. ' 

Page 261, lines 10 and 11, the word “another'’ should como in after 
“ allords,*’ 


DksCRIPIJO' Oi' TWO NEW lllEBS FROM TUE JSOLOMON ISLANDS. 

Bv E. P. Uamsav, 1\L,S., Ac. 

P II LOG J* N AS S AL AMOX I S, 

Total lengtli 11 inches ; wing G o inches ; tail 4 ,* tai*sus 1*3 ; 
bill from the forehead 1, fi'oin the nostril 0*5, from the angle 
of the mouth 1*1 inch. Bill brown, legs and feet carmine. The 
bill is strong and much curvoil at tho tip ; the tail rounded, of 
twelve feathers. (General colour reddish chocolate-brown above, 
slightly tinted with rich metallic violet-purple, which becomes 
very bright on the wing-co verts, and interscapular region ; the 
primaries and secondaries, and the inner webs of the tail-feathers 
and their under surfaces, dull dark brown ; head chocolate colour 
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without metallic reflections, the sides of the face lighter, the 
throat of a paler tint ; the chest, breast, and foreneck cinnamon- 
brown, lightest towards the abdomen, a few feathers on the sides 
of the chest tinted with the same rich metallic hue as the mantle 
and wing-coverts ; the remainder of the under surface dark, dull, 
reddish chocolate-brown, deeper in tint and inclining to rufous 
on the under tail-coverts. The feathers of the breast being of a 
light cinnamon tint contrast greatly with the dark chocolate-red 
of the remainder of the under surface. 

This specimen is said to be a male, and was obtained by Mr. 
John Stephen in April last, (1882) on San Christoval, one of the 
Solomon Group. It is probably the species referred to by Canon 
Tristram under the name of JBhlogmnM Johanna^ of Sclater, which 
it certainly is not. 

Diceitbus {OhibiaJ longibostbis, n . 

All the body black with a steel-bluish tint in certain lights ; 
the wings and tail black above, black with a brownish tint in 
certain lights below, having the outer wxbs of the feathers above 
margined with glossy steel-green ; the scapulars and all the upper 
^ving and tail-coverts glossy metallic-greeiv some of the feathers 
of the rump and flanks tinged with the same ; feathers of the 
head scale-like, black, conspicuously tipped with metallic- green 
gloss, those of the neck above and below lanceolate in fonn, 
tipped with the same tint, those of the breast with a rounded 
spot of the same colour at the tip, and with narrow wary cross 
lines when seen obliquely. There is no metallic gloss on the ear- 
coverts or chin, velvet-like plumes cover the nostrils, the net® 
are very short, weak and in some specimens obsolete ; the tail is 
even, the outermost feathers scarcely longer than the rest, but 
hare their tips curved outwards and upwards ; of the under 
wing-coverts, those on the shoulders below, are glossed with green, 
the remainder black, a few only having a whitish spot at the tip ; 
the plumes of the flanks silky and rather long ; the under tsib * 
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coverts black, glossed with green. In some specimens apparently 
immature the under tail and wing-coverts are tipped with fulvous. 
Iris dark red-brown ” ( J. Stephens); legs feet and bill black. 


The bill is strong and laterally 

compressed, 

about 

one-third 

longer than the head. 




Measu/rements. 



Length about 

12 inch. 12 inch. 

12 inch. 

Wing 

57 

57 

5.75 

Tail 

5-3 

55 

5-3 

Tarsus 

115 

1*1 

1-2 

Bill from forehead 

1*85 

17 

1-83 

Bill from nostril 

1*3 

1*15 

1-25 

Bill from gape 

IS 

1*G 

1-75 

Bill, height at nostril 

05 

0*5 

0-52 

Bill, width below nostril... 

0*3 

0*3 

0-3 

Sex 

c? 

9 

? 


Hah. San Christ oval. 


Several specimens of both sexes obtained at “Wano’' San 
Christoval in April last (1882). 

This species comes near D. Iwmoitictiis, but differs from all 
other species in the length and laterally compressed form of bill. 


Descbiption op a new species of Coris from Lord Howe’s 
Island and New South Wales. 

By E. P. Ramsay, F.L.S., &c. 

Coris semicincta. 

D. 9 — 12. A. 3 — 12. L. lat. 80. L, transv. about 4r‘5. 

General form elongated and laterally compressed ; the length 
of the snout is more than twice the long diameter of the eye, 
which is six times in the length of the head ; the head is four 
times in the length of the body without the caudal. The height 
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NOTES AND EXHIBITS. 


of the body at the first anal spine is four times and a half in the 
length, without caudal, and five and one-fifth in the total length. 
Coloration — A blackish band along the lower half of the dorsal 
fin ; commencing on the second dorsal spine is a band of bright 
canary-yellow, widening out towards the tail and margined 
above with a nan’ow line of pale lilac ; an oblong dull longitudinal 
reddish- yellow spot on the forehead, snout light brown, a broad 
band on either side extends through the eye along the body on 
to the tail, with transevrse short bars descending down the sides 
of the body at right angles from it ; these bars are occasionally 
confluent on the tail ; there is also a broad subterminal band of 
broHTi, on the hinder limb of the operculum, the outer margin 
being lilac, the throat and the sides of tlie hea<l from below the 
eye are rich lilac ; pectoral fins yellowish translucent, tipped 
conspicuously with black, the ventral and anal fins and the 
belly yellow, the interspaces between the bars on the sides lilac 
like the cheeks, the caudal fin is bnght canary-yellow, narrowly 
margined with lilac ; the upper half of the broad lateral baud is 
paler than the lower, and is tinged with lilac. 

The specimen from which the above description has been taken 
was caught near Broken Bay, and foi^warded to the Museum in 
a fresh state by Mr, H. Breakwell. I had previously obtained a 
specimen from Lord Howe's Island, through Capt. Armstrong. 


NOTES AND EXHIBITS. 

The Hon. W. Macleay exhibited a specimen of Chef*»ydrm 
annulatus of Gray. He said that he was indebted to Mr. He Vis, 
of the Queensland Museum, for this specimen, which was the 
fiirst he had ever seen of the kind. It is a freshwater snake, 
found in the rivers of India, Sumatra, and New Guinea, but 
never hitherto known as an inhabitant of Australia. The present 
specimen came from Gaims* 
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Dr. Thomas Dixson exhibited, under the Microscope, pre- 
parations made by himself of the Bacillus described by Ebert as 
peculiar to typhoid fever. Other preparations were exhibited, 
showing the occurence of germs, very like typhoid germs, in a 
cesspit, but the absence of any such in diarrhoea. 

Professor W. J. Stephens exhibited a few specimens of a 
lost Eucalyptus w’hich had been lately rediscovered by his brother, 
Mr. T. Stephens, in the immediate neighbourhood of Hobart, 
lie stated that the plant (Eucalyptus corJata) had only once been 
seen by Botanists since the Expedition of d’Entrecasteaux, and 
then only in two isolated and remote spots. Perhaps some now 
present would recollect an old gum tree, near the present entrance 
from the Botanic Gardens to the Garden Palace, with remarkably 
glaucous foliage, and papery bark like some Melaleucas, This 
was a specimen of Eucalyptus conlata, which must have been 
brought here, long since, either a.s a seed or as a young plant, 
from Tasmania, and which survived until a short time back. At 
present there was no exam[)le of the plant in our collections. 
In closing his notice Professor >^tephens expressed the hope that 
this re-discovery might be suggestive to collectors that their 
own immediate neighbourhood may probably furnish facts new 
or unexpected, remarking how forty years of oblivion had given 
a curious dignity to the otherwise not very attractive specimens 
that he now laid before the Society. 

Dr. AV^. D. C. Williams exhibited the of the AV^alrus 

(Trichechus rosmarus Jt obtained in the Arctic Expedition of Mr. 
Leigh Smith to Franz- Josef land in 1880. Dr. Williams also 
cxhibite<l a collection of weapons from the field of TJiundi, in 
Zulu Land, comprising an oxhide shield of the smaller size, 
carried by the Zulu riflemen, tw^o nob-kerries, an assegai with 
iron head spirally twisted, two assegais with lance-shaped heads 
and iron fore-shafts, two assegais with double concave grooved 
heads, and a Zulu warrior’s bead head dress. 

U 



SOI NOTES AND EXHIBITS. 

Mr. E. P. Eamsay exhibited the fruit of a small species of 
cocoanut fQocos)^ from the Island of Ugi, Solomon Group. He 
stated that there are only two or three trees of this kind of 
Cocoanut known in the island, and that these are held in special 
respect by the natives, who have planted numerous varieties of 
Crotons and Coleus round the roots, and fenced each tree in with 
blocks of coral. 

In the conversation which ensued, it Avas obsen^ed that a similar 
species, if not the same, is common at Malacca, and that it is 
also found, but not treated with any special regard, in other 
Melanesian islands. It might therefore represent an ancient 
and indigenous type of Cocos, gradually receding before tlie 
larger species in ordinary cultivation, and so appearing only at 
distant inten'als. The reverence paid to the trees in Ugi, might 
probably be a sunival of an ancient worship of the wild or 
indigenous tree, which had died out under the cultivation of the 
larger and improved species. It would be more natural to pav 
religious honour to a plant which owed nothing to human labour 
than to one which the people had introduced and propagated of 
themselves. 

Mr. Ramsay also exhibited specimens of the birds describofl 
in his paper, viz., Dicrurus (Chibia) longirostris, and a new Pigeon 
Fhlogoenas salamonis, both from the Solomon Islands, collected 
by Mr. John Stephen, of Ugi. 


WEDNESDAY, 26th JULY, 1882. 

The President J. C. Cox, M.D., F.L.S., &c., in the Chair. 

MEMBEBS ELECTED. 

Edwin Daintrey, Esq», Sydney. 

Thomas B. M’Dougali, Eaq., Baan Baa> Narmbri. 

Edwin Haviland, Esq., Eedfam. 

Dr. George Hunt, Oxford Street. 
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It was announced tliat the Council had elected Mr. Edgar A. 
Smith, F.Z.S., of the British Museum, and Mr. Chas. W. De 
Vis, Curator of the Queensland Museum, corresponding memberw. 

DONATIONS. 

“ Annales do la Societc Eiitomologique de Belgique, Tomes 23, 
24, 25.” 

“ Vcrhandiungen de« Ycreins fiir Naturwissenschaftliche 
UiiterhaUung zu Hamburg,” Band 4, 1877. 

“ Verslagen cn Mededeclingcn der Koninklijke Akademie van 
Wetenschappen, Amsterdam, Heel 16, Stuk 1, 2, en 3.” 

“ Jaarboek van de Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappcn 
Amstenlam, 1880.” 

‘‘ Proceedings of the liojal Society of Edinburgh, Session 
1880.81.” 

** Verhandl ungen der Kaiserlich-Koniglichcn zoologisch- 
botanischen Gesellschaft in Wien, Band 31, 1881.” 

Tenth annual report of the Zoological Society, Philadelphia, 
1882.” 

‘‘ Southern Science Kecord, Vol. 2, Xo. 5, May, 1882.” 

‘‘ Iteport of the Trustees of the Australian Museum, for 1S81.” 

‘‘Tniusactions and Proceedings of the Royal Society, Victoria, 
Vol. 18, for 1881.” 

‘'Journal and Proceedings of the Royal Society of Xew South 
Wales, Vol. 15, for 1881. 


PAPERS BEAD. 

Botanical Xotes in Queensland. — X o. III. 

Br the Rev. J. E. Tknison-Woods, Vico-Pbesident, &c. 

In this paper I intend to give the result of my collections on 
the Mulgrave River, about which I believe no botanical notes 
have hitherto been published. I must promise that the river in 
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question is broad and shallow, taking its rise in the Herberton 
Ranges, and issuing into the sea at a short distance south of 
Cape Palmer, or 20 miles south of Cape Grafton, in about Lat. 
17*40 S. The river during the whole of its short course, runs 
through some of the most abrupt and precipitous mountain 
gorges in Australia. In no part does it ever flow through a 
broad alluvial valley, but the mountains rise abruptly from the 
waters, seldom leaving even a narrow terrace between their 
precipitous sides and the water. The consequence is that the 
stream is liable to extraordinary inundations. Flood marks are 
found 70 and 80 feet above the bed, and on these high water- 
marks enormous trees are stranded. In the more open places 
the sand and alluvial accumulations form considerable ridges. 
The formations of rock on the bank.s vary between granite, 
paleozoic slates and newer volcanic rock. These occasionally 
make falls and rapids in the stream. The steep l)ank8 are usually 
volcanic. 

As a rule the banks are clothed with dense tropical forest, 
formed of lofty trees and a dense undergrowth of palms and 
ferns, amongst which are Calamis amfralis, Alpinia ca rvlia, Pteris 
marfjinata^ P, tremuJa^ Aspidhm covJItiejis, Almphila Leich- 
Jiardiiana, and BlecJinuin cart ala urn. It will be obsen’cd 
that in this list but few of the forest trees are mentioned. The 
reason of this being, that I was making a hurried jourmw, and 
unless I was able to recognize the species at a distance, I had no 
opportunity or time to collect flowers or fruits for identification. 
The country is very little explored and the natives are extremely 
savage and fierce. But there are a few places where cedar getters 
have cut down some of the timber and the trees in falling have 
given a facility for gathering both flowers and fruits, which would 
otherwise be out of reach. It is remarkable, that on the banks 
of the Mulgravc, or rather on the slopes rising from tlie banksf 
there are many forests almost made up of pine — Araucaria 
Cunninphami, and though the Mprtacem are w'ell represented the 
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Eucalypts almost entirely disapp^r. In the following list the 
localities where the plants were gathered, were along the banks 
of the stream from Alley’s crossing, on the road between Cairns 
and Ilerberton and the township of the Lower Mulgravc 
diggings, a distance of about 12 miles. The land is all alluvial 
and volcanic, until the township is reached, where the surface 
deposit of trap disappears and vertical paleozoic slates with 
quartz reef take its place. The vegetation is rich, and the forest 


in places almost unpenetrable. 

Ahroma faituosa, B. Br. 

Abronia sp. 

Hibiscus fnanehot, Linn. 

H. sp. 

Thespizia popuhiea, Corr. 
Abutilon graveolens, Willd. 

A. muticmi, R. Br. 

TJrem lobata^ Linn. 

Bombax inalabaricum, DC. 
Turrwa pubescens, Ilellcn. 
lonidiutn suffruticosim^ Giug. 
Cupania amcardioides^ A. Rich. 
Alphitonm cxceha, Roissek. 
Qeijem salicifolia^ Schott. 
Hypericum yramineum^ Forst. 
Ponutderris sp. 

Colubrina asiatica^ Brongn. 
Stachhomia viminea^ Sm. 
Acacia pachystacliyia ? 

A. hinervata^ DC. 

A, aulicocarpay A. Cunn. 
Acacia^ two sp.* 


A, Solandrij Benth., or leptos- 
tachya. 

A. juJifera, Benth. 

Albizzia sp. 

Pithecolohiumpruinosiim^^Qnih. 
Elemingea lineata^ Roxb. 

Vigna lutea^ Gray. 

Casalpinia nuga^ Ait. 

Derris uJiginosa, Benth. 
CroiaJaria striata^ DeC. 
Drosera indica^ Linn. 
Eucalyptus tereticornis^ Sm. 

E, corymbosa ? 

Eucalyptus^ throe sp. 

Loranthus dicfyopklcbus, F.v.M. 

L. longiJloruSj Desv. 

Randia densijlora, Benth. 
Dentedla repens, Forst. 
Ludwidgia parvijlora, Roxb. 
Melothria Cmninghami, F.v.M. 
Melaleuca Icucodendron Linn. 

M. genistifolia f 


^ In this and cmos whore the spooifio name is not given, the flowers 

or Boedf>| or Jboth not to bo obtained, and the other characters were such 

as oonld nol bo referred to any known ipecies. 
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Ijq^ospermmnJtavescens^ Sm. 

Melichrysim sp. 

Conyza agyptiaea^ Ait. 

Pfewcaulon ( Monenteles) 
ipacelatus, Labil. 

Polymeria amhigna^ E. Br. 

Ipomea sp. 

BucJcnera nrticifolia, B. Br. 

Jasmimm mmiilum^ R. Br. 

TournfoHia sarmentosa^ Lam. 

Notolwa sp. 

Goodenia grandijlora. 

Leucopogon sp. This occurred 
on open granite flats above 
the banks of the river. The 
Epacrideffi are very poorly 
represented in this part of 
Australia, and none are found 
except on poor open sandy 
soil. 

Melichrm rotatns, R. Br., on 
soil derived from granite only 

Taheniamontana pubescens, R. B. 

£bya australis, R. Br. In the 
crevices of granite rocks, far 
from river scrubs. 

Jmticia procumhens, Linn. 

Mitrasacme polymorpha, R. Br. 

Solanum nemopbilum, F.v.M. 

Solanum, two sp. 

Deeringia altissima, P.v.M. 

Orevillea chrysodendron^ R. Br. 

O. gihhosa, Br. 

O. sp. 


Pucl'inghamia sp. ? 

Plecfranth us parviflorus, W illd. 

Anisomeles salt i folia, R. Br. ^ 

Pisonia aculeata, Linn. 

Amaranfhus sp. 

Polbophyllum Prenticei, F.v.M. 

Poranthera microphylla, Brongn 

Caladenia camiea, R. Br. 

Pendrohiutn sjyeciosum, variety 
fmiforme, F.v.M. 

2), undulatum, R. Br. 

Oberonia palmicola, F.v.M. 

Diuris macula ta, Sm. 

Peta I osi ig ma q uadri loculare, 
F.v.M. 

Macaranga tanariu^y Muell. Arg. 

Euphorbia eremophila, A. Cunn. 

E, Macgillivrayiy Boiss. 

Vallisneria spiral is, Linn. 

Colocasia anti quorum, Schott. 

Pandanits aquatieus, F.v.M. 

P. pedunculata, Br. 

Potamogeton tenuicaulis, F.v.M. 

lihaphidopliora quinata, Schott. 
Xory abundant with simple 
and pinnate leaves, in all the 
dense jungle, where it climbs 
the stems of the highest trees 
by stems two inches in 
diameter and throwing out 
leaves one and two feet long. 
It is called here the “ Climb- 
ing Fern.” 
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Fothos Loureiri^ Hook. This 
is also a very abundant climber 
on the steins of all the high 
trees, but not so conspicuous 
as the last named, as the leaves 
seldom exceed four inches in 
diameter and the stem is 
seldom over half an inch in 
diameter. It is however a 
very graceful plant, extends 
through all the forests up to 
3,(XK> feet above the sea, 
Dianella hevin^ K. Br. 

Knn/cirs Amhoinomia^ Loudon. 
iCwitrephus anf/uHtfJbliuH^ It. Itr. 
Fl(t(/eUarla indica, Linn. 
Cordyline terminal is, Kun. 
Jh'aCitna angmtifolia, Hoxb. 
t'ommelyna eganea. H. Br. 

(1. ensijblia^ K, Br, 

Poll id nuicrophglla. Bur. 
Tricorgne nneeps^ K, Br, 
lleemodorum cocrineam, 11. Br. 
/^epturus repens, 11. Br. 
Ischttmu.n tritieeum, K. Br. 
Selaria glauca, Beauv. 

Eriochlon punc(at4t, llamilt. 
AnihUtiria ciliata, Linn. 
Andropogon sericem, li. Br. 

Jie rotes long if alia, 11. Br. 
Phragmitis communis. Kin. 
Cgperm esaltatus, Retz, 
FiiacKS. 

Lifidmn ensifolin v, hcterophiflhf 
Sm. 


2/. lanuginosa. Wall. 

L. flahellulata. Dry. 
Angiopteris evecta, Hoffm. 
Orammitis Mueller i, Hook. 
Adiantum hispidulum, Sw. 

A. cethiopicum, Linn. 

Davallia elegans, Sw*. 

/>. spelunccd, Baker. 

Aspidium confluens, Metten. 

A, molle, Sw. 

A. unit urn, Sw. 

A. ramosum, Blume, 

P ter is quadriaurita, Ret/.. 

P. ensiformis, Burm. 

P. marginuta, Bory. 

P. trvmula, R. Br. 

P. aquilina, v. esculenta, Forst. 
Schizaa dichotoma, Sw. 
Hgmenophgllum javanicnm, Sp. 
Cheilanthes tenuifoUa, Sw\ 

O, nudimcula, R. Br. 

Gleichenia dichotoma, Hook. 

G . Jlnhellata, Br. 

Pggodium japonicum, Sw’. 

L, scandem, Sw\ 

Ilgpolepis tenuifoUa, Bentb. 
Acrostichum aureum, Linn, 

A. scandens, Sm. 

A, repandnm, Bl. 

Trichomanes pgxidifera, Linn. 
Doodia caudata, (^or. 
Polgpodium rigidulum, Sw'. 

P. qmrcifoUum, Iiinn. 

Marattia frasinea, Sm. 
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Ajsplenium ? si/lvaticum, Prest. Lycopodiaceje. 

Asplenium simplicifronSy F.v.M. Selaginella flahellata, Spring. 
Alsophil^i Leichhardtiana^ F.v.M. concinna^ Spring. 

A, ReheccayY.lSi\xe\h Lycopodium phlegmariaj JAxm. 


On the roR voe-plat>jts indigenous in New South Wales. 

By W. AVoolls, Ph. D., F.L.S. 

In a country like New South AV^ales, of which the length is 
900 miles, the mean breadth GOO miles, and the superficial area 
upwards of 300,000 square miles, w’c may naturally look for great 
diversity of soil and climate, and hence the forage-plants of some 
parts of the colony are very different from those of others. 
Taking, however, a general view of the subject, such plants may 
be divided into two classes, viz. : those of the coast-districts, and 
those beyond the Dividing Eange, though it will be found that 
some species are common to both. 

1. The coast districts, which have a varying breadth of from 30 
to 100 miles, lie to the East of the Dividing Kange, and as they 
constitute the earliest settlements of the colony, they comprehend 
a greater portion of introduced plants than the wide plains of 
the interior. In some cases, it is difficult to determine whether 
certain species are indigenous or not, seeing that they have taken 
possession of extensive areas, and, if really of foreign origin, 
have long since become naturalized amongst us. Of these 
Cgnodon dactglon (Pers.) or Couch Grass is the most remarkable, 
as affording excellent pasture and being capable of resisting 
extreme drought. As this grass (though probably of Asiatic 
origin) is described in E. Brown’s Prodromus (1810), and is 
enumerated amongst Baron Mueller’s “ Select Extra-tropical 
Plants,’^ I cannot but regard it as one of our most useful forage- 
plants in^the Coast Districts, as it contains 4 00 per cent of starch 
and 8*60 sugar (F.v.M. and L. Eummel), and is much relished 
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by Hheop and cattle. Owing to the spread of this grass in the 
Coast District, and the introduction of foreign plants from 
different parts of the world, many of the native grasses are not 
so abundant now, as they were in the early days of the Colony. 
Whenever, however, circumstances are favourable, the following 
species are valuable as bush grasses, and decidedly nutritious : 

Andropogon sericeus^ (R. Br.) Deyeuxla quadriseta, (Benth. ) 
A, ajjfinis^ (R. Br.) Anuopogon avenaceus^ (R. Br.) 

A. refractUH^ (R. Br.) Danthoniasemiannularis^iJBi.^,) 

Chrysopogonparvifiorm^ (Benth.) Chloria truncata, (R. Br.) 
Sarghum plumo^umy (Beauv.) JEragrostis tenella, (Beauv.) 
AnthUtiria ciliafa^ (Linn.) E, Brownii^ (Nees.) 

Microl<tna stipoidtSy (R. Br.) Boa caspitosay (Forst.) 
JDichelachne crinitUy (Hook.) Festuca bronwideSy (Linn.) 

Deyeuxia Foristeriy (Kunth.) 

Th(*8e may be regarded as the principal bush-grasses near the 
coast, and so far as they have been analysed, they contain 
elements decidedly favourable for the growth and fattening of 
cattle. Anthistiria ciliafay (according to F.v.M. and L. Rummel) 
does not contain so large a proportion of starch as Couch Grass, 
but it is said to have 3'OG per. cent, of sugar, whilst the different 
species of Andropogotiy Sorghuniy Foay and Frstuca yContmu gluten, 
starch, gum, and sugar in varying proportions, being in a greater 
or less degree adapted to grazing purposes. Whenever the 
season is not unusually dry, these grasses grow readily and afford 
abundant pasture ; whilst some of them are capable of living 
under a great amount of heat. The following grasses grow in 
or near water, and, though not equal to those enumerated in 
amount of solid nutriment, they are nevertheless relished by 
horses and cattle : 

JPanicum flavidumy (Retz.) Fa9palum8crohtcudMtum^(Judrm,) 

P. crus-galliy (Linn.) Oplm/H;nu8compontmy{BeaxLY.) 

P. ohsepiumy (Trin.) imehm australity (R. Br.) 

0hanu8t*apki8 paradaxa, (Poir.) JPhragmites canmmUy (Trin.) 
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Semarthria campressa, (R. Br.) Olyceria jinitam^ (R. Br.) 
PaspaJum distichunij (Linn.) 

In seasons of drought, when the bush-grasses fail or are burned 
up, these species, which flourish in marshes, or near creeks, 
lagoons, and moist places, afford valuable pasture, for, although 
they may not have the fattening properties of the harder grasses, 
they keep the stock in fair condition. Paapalum dUttchum or 
the AYater-Coiich, which appears to have been regarded by R. 
Brown as a sea-coast grass (being called by him P. littoralej has 
established itself on the banks of our rivers, and though trouble- 
some in cultivated ground on account of its rapid growth and 
spreading roots, is a fine grass for stock. Panic urn obseptum 
also flourishes round the margins of lagoons, and floats sometimCK 
on the surface of the water. It is eaten by sheep and cattle, 
and, in places where it abounds, may be regarded as a substitute 
for more solid grasses. Gh/cena fluifans not so abundant, and 
occurs for the most part by the side of rivers, creeks, or stagnant 
water. It is a very sweet grass, and the seeds as well as the 
foliage are very nutritious. Phraymitea communin is a (*oarse 
species and seldom eaten, excepting in very dry seasons. In 
addition to these grasses, there are other a(jnatic plants (such as 
the species of Triglochin, Potamoyeion, Typha^ Jlclcocbans, 
Cypenis^ and Carex)^ which arc also eaten by cattle when other 
herbage perishes, but they contain very little nourishment. 
Amongst dicotyledonous plants, horses and cattle frequently 
browse on the leaves of Daviesin umbellata^ (Sm ) and J), fafifo/in 
(R. Br.), which have a bitter taste, and on those of Canmnna 
mherom (Ott. et Dietz.), which are subaeid. These plants occur 
for the most part on mountains or Ranges. Branches of 
Angophora intermedia (DC.), A. suhvelutina (F.v.M.), and 
Sterculia divereifolia (&. Don.), are sometimes cut down to keep 
cattle alive in dry seasons, as the leaves are relished by them. It 
is a striking fact in the distribution of plants on this side of the 
Dividing Range, that so few of the native l^guminosie can be 
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utilized for pasture. With the exception of the Daviesias^ which 
seem to be relished rather for their bitter flavour than for any 
nutriment, there is scarcely any species of the order available for 
grazing purposes. Indigofera amtralU (Willd.), and Lotm 
corniculatm (Linn.), are sometimes eaten when grass is scarce, 
nor do they appear to be injurious near the coast ; but Trifolium 
repens (Linn.), Mcdicago saiiva (Linn.), M. denticulafa, (Willd.) 
and Vicia saliva (Linn.), which are of foreign origin, are decidedly 
superior to any indigenous Leguminosac for forage, and, in some 
districts of the colony, they are taking the place of native grasses. 
In Now South Wales, there are about 160 species of indigenous 
grasses, but many of these are gradually disappearing in the 
settled districts, and it is only in enclosed spots, such as cemeteries, 
the sides of Railway linos, <fcc., to which sheep and cattle have not 
access, that some of the species, which, in the early days of the 
colony, flourished in the immediate neighbourhood of Sydney and 
Parramatta, now spring up in any abundance. Of these Sorghum 
plumosum (Beauv.) and Anihistiria ciliata (Linn.), deserve 
especial mention, as they are highly esteemed in most parts of 
the colony, — the latter species in particular being one of those 
grasses which arc found capable of supporting horses and cattle 
when travelling from the interior better than any other native 
forage. 

2. On the other side of the Dividing Range, or in that portion of 
New South Wales w hich extends to the Great Western Districts 
and beyond the Darling, the plants available for forage diflfer 
very much from those of the Coast Districts, and, in addition to 
grasses properly so called, they include many varieties of herbs 
and shrubs, which in dry seasons supply the place of ordinary 
forage. Among the grasses, the follow'ing may be enumerated : 

Panicum dimrimtissimumflXM!) Anthistiria avenacea^ (F.v.M.) 
P. effumni, (R. Br.) Alopecurus (Linn.) 

P. dteompositum^ (B. Br.) Danthonia ra^emosa^ (R. Br.) 

P. trmhgrhaekiSf (Benth.) Aftrehla tritteo$deSy (F.v.M.) 
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P. spectahilc Leptochloa suhdigitaia^ (Triu.) 

Ifeurachne Mitchell iana,{^eQ%.) Diplachnefmca^ (Beauv.) 
Andropogon sericeus, (R. Br.) Glgceria Fordeana, (F.v.M.) 

A. hornhycimiSy (R. Br.) G. ramlgera^ (F.v.M.) 

A, refractus^ (R. Br.) Bromus arenarius^ (Labill.) 

In favourable seasons, these grasses spread over the vast plains 
of the interior, and, although certain species of Stipn and Aristida 
are sometimes injurious to sheep by the pungency of their seeds, 
yet no species of indigenous grass is known to possess any 
deleterious properties. The uncertainty of the seasons, however, 
in New South Wales, and the inequality of the rain-fall, render 
it a matter of great importance to graziers to look beyond the 
mere grasses for the depasturing of stock. The average rainfall, 
therefore, and the average temperature also require duo consider- 
ation in forming any comparison between the forage plants of 
the coast districts and those of the interior. It appears that, 
whilst the average annual rain-fall in Sydney may be estimated 
at 51*521 inches, that of Bourke, on the Darling may be placed 
13*653 inches. In the matter of temperature, likewise, the 
maximum and minimum in Sydney are reckoned at 107*0 and 36*8 
F^ahr. respectively, whilst at Bourke they are 121*5 and 29*9. 
Fahr. Owing then to the extreme dryness of the seasons, the 
great heat of the summer months, or the prevalence of bush- fires, 
the grasses may fail ; and hence, had not nature supplied herbage 
of other kinds, large tracts of land wonld be useless as sheep or 
cattle runs, excepting when the rain-fall is abundant. In most 
countries, plants of the Salsolaccous kind occur most frequently 
in salt-marshes or near the sca-coast, but in New South Wales, 
in addition to species common to such localities, many of the 
Salt-bush kind are found in the arid interior, and such plants, in 
conjunction with the Imrdier grasses afford a plentiful supply of 
nutriment in all seasons. 

The Salsolacess of the colony comprise 13 genera and 00 species 
and of these, Mhyodia hastate, (B. Br.), JK. parabolical (B. Br.) 
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Afriplex semihaccaia, (tt. Br.), and Koch id villosa, (Lindl.), are 
the most esteemed amongst what are called Salt or Cotton Bushes. 
KhagoiJia nutaris (11. Br.), R. Unifolia (R. Br.), Chenopodium 
auricomum, (Lindl.), C. album, (Linn.), and (7. triangulare (R. 
Br.) may be placed in the same category ; but it is to be feared, 
that, unless more care is exercised in the feeding of sheep and 
cattle in the interior, same of the Salt Bushes will become as 
rare as certain indigenous grasses are now near the coast. It is 
too much the custom to let the stock feed year after year 
on certain runs, without dividing the same into paddocks 
and removing the sheep or cattle from one to another ; and hence 
the older Salt-bushes are eaten down to the very roots, whilst 
the young plants arc consumed almost as soon as they genninate. 

In addition to the Salsolacca*, there arc some good forage plants 
of the (fcraniacefe, Umbellifera», Amarantaccie, FicoidctT, and 
Xyctaginea*, which in the absence of gnisses are highly useful in 
the economy of nature, JSome of these are popularly called 
Crowfoots, Wild Carrots, and so on, but perhaps amongst them 
all, none is more useful than Boerhaavia diJTasa (Linn.), which, 
having a long tiip-root, can withstand a considerable amount of 
drought, whilst it affords pasture ciirly in the season ere the 
grasses are fully developed. Of the Leguminosa> of the interior, 
some are decidedly injurious to sheep and cattle, especially when 
in dry seasons they can find no other herbage to feed on. Such 
are some spc*cies of Stcainmna, Indigofcra^ and Lotu^, to which 
very bad effects are attributtnl. The first of these, in the species 
S. Grcffana (I>indl.), and S. ffalegifolia (R. Br.), has been looked 
upon with much suspicion, and there can be no doubt that, in 
eertaiu seasons (probably when sheep and cattle feed on such 
Hpeeies exclusively,) they produce stnuige effects on the brain, 
causing animals to see objects larger than they really are, and 
giving them a propensity to climb. From observations made 
near Mudgoe, it does not appear that S, galegifoUa is deleterious 
when eaten with other herbage, nor indeed hare the poisonous 
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properties of S. Greymia been detected in cultivation. One of 
the most useful of the Leguminosaj in the interior is that which 
is found near the banks, or in the dry beds of the rivers. It was 
first noticed by Sir T. Mitchell, in 1835, and called by him 
“Australian Shamrock.” This plant is a species of Trigonella 
(T, suavisHunay Lindl.y, and whilst remarkable for connecting the 
vegetation of Australia with that of the South of Europe, it has 
nutritious qualities which render it w’orthy of cultivation. Sir 
T. Mitchell (Vol. 1, p. 251) says, “The perfume of this herb, its 
freshness and flavour, induced me to try it as a vegetable, and 
we found it to be delicious, tender as spinach, and to preserve a 
very green colour when boiled.” This opinion has been con- 
firmed by subsequent tnivellers, and recently a gentleman who 
feels interested in such subjects, has collected and distributed 
seeds for cultivation. As the species is already known as a 
useful herb for pasture and is allied to T. fc^num r/rwcum (Linn.) 
— a plant esteemed by the ancients and still cultivated in tlu* 
South of Europe — it may become more generally utilized. In 
dry seasons, such plants are of importance, as the grasses are for 
the most part limited to alluvial flats or scrubs. There, Sporoholm 
virginiciis^KxiXiiK^yElemineiBgyptiaca (Pers.), Olgceria Fordeatm 
(P.V.M.), and Leptochloa mhdigitata (Trin.), have been found 
very serviceable ; but perhaps of all the grasses of the interior 
that most wddely diffused and most^highly valued for depasturing 
purposes is Panicum decomposituviy (R. Br.), in its varying forms. 
This grass (the seeds of which used to be collected and eaten by 
the blacks) has been found to yield under cultivation four tons 
of hay per acre. 

During the winter, however, as well as in dry seasons, the 
stock find more nutriment from various herbs than from grasses, 
and in addition to those plants already enumerated^ there are 
some species of the Composite family which are eaten by them, 
particularly of Heliehrytvm^ Keliftermny and Ormpedia^ but at 
least one species of the last is reckoned among suspected plants. 
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The harsh, dry and frequently woolly texture of many composites 
in the interior is admirably adapted to stand the long droughts 
which frequently prevail there, though it is certain that they 
yield only a temporary nutriment in dry seasons. It is remark- 
able that the large order of the Composites in Australia affords 
so little fodder available for sheep and cattle, and that of the 30 
introduced species, now spreading as weeds in many parts of the 
colony, scarcely any, with the exception of Sonchus aeracem or 
the common Sow-thistle can be utilized for that purpose. Rabbits 
and hares are very fond of this plant, and it is eaten by goats, 
sheep, and pigs, but not by horses. In Baron Mueller’s remarks 
on Australian Vegetation (1867), he dwells forcibly on the great 
importance of the storage of water and the dissemination of 
fodder plants in the interior, and the late drought has given 
additional weight to his suggestions, for on the runs least 
improved by art, there has been the greatest loss of sheep and 
cattle. There can be no doubt that the storage of rain-water, or 
the raising of water by the process of boring is the great desider- 
atum of the present day, and as the population increases, it will 
be found more and more necessary to resort to artificial means to 
supply the wants of man and boast. Could the water so procured 
be rendered available for the purpose of irrigation, it is easy to 
foresee a vast increase of native vegetation as well as the possibility 
of cultivating fodder plants from other parts of the world. The 
Baron suggests that *‘the scattering of the common British 
orach (Airiplex patula), an annual, but autumnal plant, would 
on the barest ground realize fodder for sheep.” It may be added 
that two of our indigenous salsolaceous plants {Rhagodia hastata 
and Atriplrx $etnihaccata) are also admirably adapted for the same 
purpose, and that they have been cultivated with success even in 
soils differing very much from that of their native habitat. On 
the whole then we may reasonably conclude with the Baron that 
many barren tracts of the interior are capable of vast improvement 
by the hand of art, and that patient industry and intelligent 
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judgement ” may found many a lordly possession in regions now 
frequently desolate. 


Description of Three New Eisiies of Queensland. 

By Cuas. W, De Vis, B.A. 

It is due to the discrimination of Mr. E. Spalding, Taxidermist 
to the Queensland Museum, that doubts long ago arose as to the 
identity of a large fish prepared by him, with the Oli^orm terrw- 
reginw described by Mr. Ramsay last year, in the Proceedings of 
the Linneaii Society of New South Wales, vol. v., p. Ol. My 
attention haring been directed to it, I could not hesitate to regard 
it as an entirely distinct form. It is clear that two species at 
least of these great perches exist together in South Queensland 
w^aters. Apart from other characters, the convex nape and deep 
chest of the one, contrast sufficiently with the flattened anterior 
profile and lighter girth of the other, to render their distinctive- 
ness obvious. The fish described is a mounted specimen measur- 
ing seven feet over all from the upper lip, and two feet in height. 
It was netted after some pursuit by fishermen in Moreton Bay, 
and objecting to capture well nigh demolished their net. 

OnUi OKI’S GoLiATH, 1i . H . 

D. 12/15. A. 8 7. 

Height 8i in the total length. Length of head 2J in the same. 
Snout and interorbital M’idth i of length of head. Predorsal 
profile convex, lower profile rather more convex than upper. 
Lower jaw longer than upper. A single Hj)ine before the 
opercular angle, which is uiianned. Preoperculum serrated on 
posterior limb, denticulated on lower angle and emarginato above 
that angle. Uniform brown, except that a narrow premedian, 
light vertical bar crosses the caudal fin. There is a short weak 
spine behind the tenth dprsal spine — this may be an individual 
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abnormality — if constant and found to arise from an interneural 
of its own, the dorsal formula will be 13/15. 

SVNAJ’Tl'ttA FiTZROIENSIS, il. 8. 

1). 53. ? A. 55. ? C. 13. P. 7. ? V. ? Lat. 145. 

Height barely 2i in the total length. Head I of same. Snout 
32 in length of head. Interorbit i, and cleft of mouth (equal 
on both sides) 3] in the same. Dorsal commences on the 
occiput, opposite the angle of the upper opercle. Dorsal and 
anal rays branched, scaly to the tip. Ventrals small, equal, 
jugular. Anal cuininencing about their length posteriorly. 
Pectorals distinct, subrudiincntary. Eyes small, lower one 
contiguous to rictus, upper one a little in advance. On the upper 
lip three or four short thick tentacles. Lateral line extended on 
caudal, which is pointed. Eyes on right side. Head on right 
side sealed, on left naked, anteriorly with numerous skiiiuy 
filaments. JScalt‘8 of opcrcle on left side rudimentary. No 
visible nostril. Scales strongly ciliated. Dark grey on right 
side with three short dark bands on the back, and dark blotches 
on the abdomen, suggesting continuity w ith the dorsal markings. 
Elesh-while on left side. Lips white. 

For this speciuien the Queensland Museum is indebted to 
Thomas Mcllraith Es<|., of Rockham])ton. It is one of two 
recently taken at the mouth of of the Fitzroy, by Mr. Marcrow 
senr., Fisherman of that town. 

In the year 187S, (’ount Castelnau described (Proc. Linn. Soc. 
of N.8.W., vol. iii., p. 51) among other fishes received from the 
Norman Hiver his E tiff rani is nasutm. Either there are two 
species of Anchovy in that river, or there is an error in the locality 
ascribed to E. nnsufns. I have before me two species, E, nasutus 
taken at the present time in the Brisbane River, and another 
undescribod. The colours of a recent E, nastUus are a play of 
iridescent gold-ldiic and green, gold predominating on the back, 
blue on the abdoinen. The upp&t part of the dorsal and the caudal 
V 
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are golden-yellow, the lower part of the dorsal is transparent. 
Behind the preopercle and orbit arc blotches of bronzo-red, and 
on the mandibles are streaks of the same ; on the base of the 
pectoral rays arc bright red stains. The head from the snout, 
the shoulder, back, and caudal are punctured with black. The 
pupil is black, the iris iridescent blue and red. The maxillary 
does not extend heyond the gill-cover — the anal rises opposites 
the end of the dorsal, and extends to the caudal peduncle. The 
lower profile of the snout anterior to the mandible is distinctly 
convex. At this season the fish is plentiful in the Brisbane Hiver. 
Hearing lately that a graving dock was being pumped dry, 1 
sent for anything there might be left in it — a dozen small fish 
brought to me included seven of this species. Since then the 
Chinese Shrimpers hawk them about the streets. The Anchovy 
from the Norman Eiver will constitute a third species. 

E, CABPENTABI.U. 

D. 15. A. 21. 

Teeth in both jaws. Maxillary not reaching heyond gill-cover. 
Height and length of head 45 to 5 in the length, without caudal. 
Snout i, and orbit } of length of head. Anal rises opposite 
middle of dorsal. Dorsal rises nearer to caudal than to snout. A 
strong, longitudinal ridge on the head. Colour of skin, (scales 
lost) orange, with a rather broad, silvery streak. Head pale, 
silvery. A large black spot on each side of occiput with a few 
black dots around it Black dots along the spine and on 
each intemeural joint of the dorsal and anal. Caudal punctated 
with black, other fins white, immaculate. Average length 1|. 

It is hardly necessary to say that this fish is very dififerent to 
the K jRuiselliiy Bleek, which Mr. Macleay informs us is said 
to have been observed on the northern coast of Australia, but on 
insufficient evidence.** 
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Description of a species of Squill from 3Ioeeton Bat. 

By Chas. W. De Vis, B.A. 

Lysiosquilla Miersii, n, s. 

Two species of Australian Lysiosquilla are described in Mi, 
Haswell’s Catalogue of our Stalk- and Sessilo-eyed Crustacea. 
L. acanthocarpus Gr., and L, Brazieri, Miers, both belonging to 
Mr. Miers’ second section of the genus. The occurrence on the 
Eastern Coast of a third species representing the first group, or 
that in which the appendages of the antepenultimate joint of the 
throe posterior pairs of thoracic limbs are almost linear, is not 
without interest. The present species though approaching 
somewhat near to its natural ally, L. niaculatus, Miers, has salient 
characters of its own, which may be recognised in the following 
diagnosis : 

Carapace smooth, in the form of a truncate isosceles triangle, 
rounded at the posterior lateral angles. liostrum elongate, 
cordiform, acuminate, with a median ridge on its produced limb. 
Exposed segments with irregular longitudinal wrinkles on the 
dorsum, which is slightly depressed, the wnrinkling and depression 
becoming more pronounced posteriorly. An irregular semi-lunar 
depression on each segment near the lateral line. Penultimate 
segment, narrow, deeply sculptured in a grotesque fashion. 
Telson smooth, with a bold sagittate median ridge and four teeth 
on the lateral margin, of w'hich the anterior two are strong. Ten 
long sharp teeth on the dactyli of the raptorial limbs including 
the terminal one, which near the tip is anteriorly dilated and 
presents a sharp edge. All the teeth finely serrated on the 
posterior edge. Four long sharp teeth on the propus, the 
posterior one moderately recurred. Colour light hom-brown. 
Exposed thoracic segments with a broad black basal band. Post- 
abdominal segments with a similar band at each suture. Carapace 
and penultimate joint of raptorial limbs with three broad, dark 
bands, appearing beneath the surface, a large black blotch on 
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eacli side of the telson, and on the rami of the appendages of the 
sixth segment ; a conspicuous w hite longitudinal hand on each 
side of the dorsum. 

Zoc. Moreton Bay, on sand banks. 


Habitat of Cypr(pa citrina of (iB W. 

Br J. Bbazfeh, C.M.Z.8., kc. 

There appears to be some doubt about the eorreet habitat of 
this species. When first described by (iray he gavt^ the locality as 
Madagascar. Eeeve in his Monograph of the genus makes no 
mention of any locality. Sowerby in his Conehologieal II lustra- 
tions and Thes. Conch, gives Madagascar. Through tlie kindnesB 
of Mr. J. F. Bailey of Victoria, I am enabl(*d to give a true and 
correct locality of this rare species. In the month of May of 
this year, Mr. Bailey bought a large quantity of shells from a 
Chinaman, who obtained them while j)earling at the Uowley 
Shoals, on the North-west Coast of Australia; and in the lot 
were a large quantity of very fine Cypraa MauriiifttWy rriiculata, 
rylindrica, suhcyluidrica, helvola, paniherino^ and one example of 
citrina. 


LrPONIA CITKIXA. 

Cyprcea citrina. Gray, (non Kiener) Zoological Journal, vol. i., 
p. 509, No. 79, (1825), vol. iv., p. 80(1828); Conch, lllust., pi. 2, 
sp. 48, fig. 9. lleevc, Conch. Icon. jd. 10, species 7S, (1815)* 
Jay’s Catalogue of Shells, p. 388, No. 10,111, (1850). Sowerby, 
Thes. Conch., pi. 25, fig. 218-219 (1870), Padel, Catalog der 
Conchylien-Sammlung, p. 7,52, (1873). 

Hah. — ? fUeeve); Madagascar and *SVorr/7i//) ; Kowley 
Shoals, North-west Coast of Australia (Bailey). 

The specimen described by Gray was from the collection of 
Mr. Humphrey who had it under the name of the Srnall/^m 
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q/'JfaJajrasear, Gray also mentions it in volume iv., of the 
Zoological Journal a<kl. Woods Cat. App., pL 3, f, 9. I have not 
found any sucli reference as quoted. The figure given by Kieucr 
in his Monograph Coquilles YivantesiK C. helvola, Linne. Pactcl 
appears to make citrina and hclcola identical, it is quite evident 
he never had rifrina in liis collection when he compiled the 
catalogue. 


Xkw \.\inKT\ or Ovuhumlrprrmun, iOUM) at LifoU. 

Bv li. i\ liossiTKii, CoRii. Mem. 

Oviilutn (Irju'ejiHUin, Sowerby, Journ. Proc, Zool. Soc., IS75, p. 
12S, pi. xxiv., lig. 1. roint ilejiresita. Brazier, Proc. Zool. Soc., 
N.S.W,, ISIO, p, tS2. 

Jlah. Nortli-west Coast of Australia, {Captain DenickeJ; Isle 
Amedc or Lighthouse Island near Noumea, New Caledonia, 
(IL (*. liOftHiivi); Bninpton Reef (Brazlvr). 

Variety rose a. 

shell rose, or llesh colour, highly polished, very finely striated 
on the dorsal surface, strue more ilistiuct near the extremities ; 
outer lij) V(M*y much thickened, light orauge colour round the 
margin ; base on the columella side with a callus deposit, very 
much thickened in the middle, tapering off and forming a ridge 
round the margin that extends from end to end, colour bright 
orauge yellow, then white with a tinge of pink on the inner side ; 
interior of the aperture* rose pink, extremities tipped with 
Vermillion re<l above and ktlow. Ijongth 20 millemotres. 

Hab. Lifou, Loyalty Islands, found on a block of Coral, (7?. 
C. Soi^iihrJ. 
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Oh the Bbekding Place of Plataha flavipM and Ardea pacifica* 
Br K. II. Bennett, Esq. 

On the plains some 30 miles north of the Lachlan Eiver is 
situated a large hollow or depression thickly overgrown with box 
trees ; this hollow is about a mile wide, and winding through it 
in various directions are several deep channels, fringed with 
Polygonum. The average depth of this depression below the 
level of the surrounding plain is between four and five feet, but 
in the channels it is much deeper. For several years prior to 
1870, very little water collected in this, and what there was, was 
confined to the deep channels ; but in the year above mentioned, 
owing to the unusual quantity of rain, and the surrounding 
country having become harder from stocking, this place assumed 
the appearance of a lake, and with the exception of seasons of 
drought, large quantities of water have collected there, increasing 
or diminishing according to the time of year. It has thus 
become a favourite resort and breeding place of largo numbers 
of water fowl, and amongst them Spoonbills, Platahu fimipti — 
the only breeding place of these birds lever met with. During 
the month of January 1877, I had occasion to pass this place, 
and my attention was dra^vn to a large number of Spoonbills 
constantly flying in and out of a thick patch of trees near the 
centre of the swamp, where I concluded they were breeding. The 
water at this time was low, and chiefly eonfine<l to the channels. 

Wishing greatly to obtain the eggs of this particular bird, 
never ha\dng seen even a description of one of the species, 
I eagerly made for the clump of trees through a dense growth of 
“ Eoley Poley ’’ bushes, that had sprung up as the water receded, 
riding as far as I could, and leaving my horse, when the ground 
became too soft. After some difficulty, owing to the boggy 
nature of the soil, I reached the trees in question, and found 
that my surmise as to this being a breeding place was correct, 
but to my intense disgust, I was too late, all the nests (amongst 
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which were a number of those of the White Fronted Heron — 
Ardea pacified)^ containing young in various stages, four being the 
maximum. The nests of the spoonbills were large structures 
of sticks, loosely interlaced, with a considerable depression 
lined with the soft fibre of decayed bark. Those of the herons 
were much more scantily built, and were almost flat, composed 
of sticks loosely put together and entirely without lining. The 
eggs as I subsequently found were placed on the bare sticks 
through the insterstices of which they could be seen from 
below. Finding there was no chance of obtaining a Spoonbills 
egg, or even the broken shell of one to give an idea of the colour 
ttc., 1 turned my attention to the birds, old as well as young, 
and truly it was an amusing, and from a naturalist's point of 
view, a most interesting sight. The clump or rather belt was 
some fifty yards long, the trees composing it being low and 
gnarlcil, their crooked and distorted branches crossing one another 
and forming capital foundations for nests ; an advantage the 
binls 'had evidently recogni ml. for every available place was 
occupied by a ticst, either of Spoonbill or Heron. In some 
cases two or more nests were placed close together, and in these 
instances it was amusing to watch the conduct of the parent birds 
as one or other of tluun rtdurned with food to its insatiable 
progeny ; for in its hurry, aud through the close proximity 
of the nests, it would alight on the wrong nest, an intrusion 
the others would fiercely resent, and a battle would occur, 
accompanied by loud angry croakings, which on one occasion 
resulted in a young one l>eing knocrkeil out of the nest during 
the struggle : at other times a ravenous youngster in its eager- 
ness to obtain the coveted morsel brought by his unweaiying 
parent, would ovei*stretch himself and topple out of the nest, his 
descent being sometimes stopped by head, leg, or wing being 
caught in some forke<l branch, where he would hang feebly 
fluttering until death ended his sufferings. I saw many dead ones 
suspended in this way ; in other cases the young one falling on 
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the soft ground or in the watpr, quickly became the prey of the 
crows and hawks of various kinds, which were having a “ good 
time of it,” whilst now and again a hawk apparently pi'cfeiTing 
game of his own capture, would swooj) down on a nest and 
clutching a struggling, croaking victim, bear him oif to some 
adjacent tree, there to be devoured at leisur(‘. Meanwhile the 
flapping noise or the birds' wings as they flow to and fro, the 
hoarse croaking sounds emitted by both adults and young, the 
cries of the herons, the cawing of innumerable crows, and the 
slirill wliistlo of the eagle —Ilaliaater nphenurun — madt^ uj) a Babel 
of sounds not soon forgotten, and altogether formed one of the 
most animated scenes in nature that it has been iny fortune to 
witness. 1 have said these birds hatchetl four young ones, hut 
judging from the mortality I saw amongst them, 1 sliould think 
that scarcely half that number arrived at maturity. 1 took a 
couple of the young Spoonbills home, and althouglt not confined 
they became thoroughly domesticated. 

Having occasion about two years sui>s(‘(jut‘ntly to revisit my 
father's station, “ Yaiidcenhah,” from which Ihi.H swamp is distant 
only a few miles, 1 availed myself of the opportunity to pay 
another visit to the breeding places of the Spoonbill.s ; and as 1 
felt sure in the event of the heronry being still occupied, I should 
this time be successful in obtaining eggs, 1 took a small bag in 
'which to stow my spoil. On arrival at the place I found that 
owing to the recent and heavy rains the wliole swamp was con- 
verted into alake, but to my great satisfaction 1 saw that the clump 
of trees was still tenanted by the Spoonbills. To tie up ray 
horse and strip off my clothes was but the work of a few minutes 
and taking my bag I started. For some distance the water W'as 
shallow, reaching to ray waist, but this was decidedly the w'orst 
of the trip, for the ground was covered with a douse growth of 
the terrible thorny plant, known in the district as “ Eoley Poley ’* 
bushes, which it was impossible to avoid, and of which 1 still 
retain a lively recollection. As the water deepened^ I took to 
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swimming, and thus got clear of the “ liolej Poleys,’’ and with 
the exception of encountering a few' snags and stumps made a 
ra])id and uneventful voyage to within a short distance of my 
destination. 1 1 ere again troubh's commenced ; the water shallowed 
and the drea<led “ Koley Poleys ** were as thick as ever. My 
naturalist’s spirit, however triumphed, and I made my way to the 
nearest tree ; which contained three nests, from each of Avliich 
a Spo()nl)ill flew as 1 approached. Eager to secure my prize I 
comineiiceil climbing tlie tree; but numbers of the large “ Bull- 
dog’ ant had taken refuge in the branches, and of their presence 
I was s(H>n painfully aware by numerous stings ; but the Spooii- 
])iirs (*gg 1 was determined to have in spite of the ants, and with 
an <K*cnHion:vl mutlensl imprecation at catdi additional sting, 1 
at laxt ha<l t!ie gratification of beholding my first Spoonbill’s 
eggs, whicli were rather long, and pointed, the colour wdiite. 
Ea< h of the three nests containetl four eggs, and from where 
I stood, I <*<inld s(‘e into several other nests ; none of wliich con- 
taiTied more tliaii four. The Herons Inoticed, were also breeding, 
theii* nests c<mtaining the same number of eggs. 

Having any ijuantity to choose from, I contente<i myself with 
some half tlozcTi of the best looking eggs of both Heron and 
Spooiibiil, taken from various nests. Whilst taking these eggs I 
discovered the nest of a Whistling Engle in a tree a short distance 
away, and on w hich the female binl was sitting, doubtless with 
the idea of reaping a rich harvest for herself and young, in the 
not far distant future. In this — so far as her present embryo 
family were concernetl, she was mistaken, for I soon had her 
fine pair of eggs transferred to my bag, and as there was nothing 
else to be obtained Just there, 1 continued my exploration by 
visiting other parts of the lake, which resulted in discovering 
several additional species of nests and eggs, amongst which were 
two nests of the Nankeen Heron — fN^etic^rax CahimietuJ, each 
oontaiiiing four eggs^ about the same sixo and colour as those of 
ArdeM pmijka, but of a paler tint The nests were similar in 
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construction and position to those of A, paeifiea. By this time 
my bag was pretty well full, so I made my way shorewards and 
returned home well pleased with the result of my day’s labours, 
though smarting dreadfully from the combined effects of “ Roley 
Poley ” thorns, and the stings of ants, to say nothing of sun- 
burned shoulders. 


NOTES AND EXHIBITS. 

Dr. Ewan exhibited a sample of nitrate of uranium, a most 
powerful irritant, also of caffeine. He gave an account of the 
preparation and characters of this drug, and remarked on its 
physiological action, it first producing spasm and then paralysis 
in dogs, rabbits, cats, birds, and fish ; one grain injected into the 
vein of a small dog being sufficient to destroy life. He said that 
the peculiar effects produced by taking strong coffee were 
attributable to the presence of a eeiiain percentage of caffeine. 
Dr. Ew’an also exhibited specimens of citrate of caffeine, and 
a large specimen of the gum resin of EucaUfptm f/hhufm, from 
near Launceston, Tasmania. 

Dr. Cox, exhibited a specimen of Lafirm S(ntnf/ei\ of A. 
Adams, collected from the sea shore at Bulli. This species had 
been 80 briefly recorded by Mr. Adams that it was difficult to 
identify; no measurement or figures being given. The length 
of this rare bpeciinen was one inch and a-tjuart(‘r. Mr. Stninge 
was the first to find the species, but one specimen hm since been 
collected by Mr. John Brazier, at the Bottle and Glass rocks, 
and one at Shark Island in Port Jackson. Dr. Cox also cxhibitetl 
a number of fossil nuts and seeds which had been presented to 
him by Mr. William Newton, junr., who had obtained them at 
a depth of 210 feet in washdirt found under the basaltic rock in 
the shaft of the Great Extended claim, Forest Reefs, Oitinge« 
The specimens shown represented the species Mhpiidomrpm 
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Wilkinsoni, Phpmtocarym Maekayiy P. angulare, Pentetme 
Ohrkei, SpandyJostrobus Smithiiy &c. Mr. Wilkinson explained 
by a rough section the geological structure of the locality : An 
old valley in the Silurian rocks, with its bottom of auriferous 
drift, in which the specimens were found, had been filled up by a 
flow of basalt from the neighbourhood of the Canobola Mountain, 
through which the shaft above mentioned is sunk to the bed rock. 

Dr. Cox exhibited in addition, a stone hatchet, obtained from 
Kane’s Paddocks by Mr. Newton, jun. This hatchet differs 
from those usually found in not being made from a smooth water- 
worn pebble, but from a piece of inetamor])hic rock, which has 
been split and chipped so as to resemble the ortllnary waterworn 
stone hatchetH. 

Mr. T. Tenison- Woods exhibited a drawing of impressions 
of the “ red hands,” made by the aborigines in a rocky recess in 
the Mudgeo district. This peculiar symbol, the exact meaning 
of which was unknown, existed among all the tribes throughout 
the whole of Australia. The speciality of this exhibit was that 
the impression consisted of both hands, left and right, the right 
hand impression being usually the only one made. Mr. Tenison- 
Woods stilted that he hoped to funiish the Society at a future 
date with further obserxmt ions on this practice of the aborigines. 
Dr. Cox described the manner in which the impressions were 
made. 

The lion. W. Macleay, F.L.S., exhibiteil some grape vine 
cuttings much eaten by the larva of a 'weevil. He said that he 
had received these cuttings from Mr. A. T. Holroyd, whose 
gardener had discovered, in pruning his vines, that a large 
number of them had been attacked in this way. The lan^a is a 
small white, fleshy, curved, ajKwl grub, evidently of the weevil 
tribe, which commences its ravages at or near the extremities of 
the young shoots of the vino, and works its way towards and 
even into the old timber and roots of the plant, eating away the 
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entire pith of the branch, but never giving any external evidence 
of its presence. The larva> of many of these Cureulionidje were 
80 alike, that until specimens of the perfect insect were procured 
he could not possibly tell the species or even genus of the beetle. 
Mr. Macleay also exhibited two large wall diagrams representing 
highly magnified coloured figures of Fhylloxt'ra vasfatrix, in all 
stages of growtli. lie stated that jNIr. Augustus Morris hatl 
lately received these plates from France, and hiul kindly presented 
themtotlie library of the Society. 

Mr. E. P. Karnsay, Curator of the Auslraliaii Museum, 
exhibited : 1, a flint nodule, from a chalk formation in the Solomon 
Islands ; 2, seeds of a supposed new' species of Cocos from the 
Island of Ugi, Solomon Islands; 3, branches oi ix Encalt/ptm. 
said to be punctured by the ovipositor of a Cicada, sent from 
Pennant Hills by Mr. II. A. RieJiardson, of Parramatta; and 4, 
a photograph of a large specimen of the John Dory, Zrm australis 
which weighed about 5 lbs., and tvas caught in Port Jackson. 

Mr. Brazier exhibited, on behalf of Mr. Bailey, the specimen 
of Cyproea citrina mciiiioned in his paper, and on behalf of Mr. 
R. C. Rossiter a specimen of Ovulum dtpressum, and the variety 
7'osca. Mr. Brazier also exhibited parts 37 and 3S of Sowerby’s 
“ Thesaurus Conehyliorum.'' 


WEDNESDAY, 30th AUGUST, 1882. 


The President J. C. Cox, M.D., F.L.S., &c., in the (’’Imir, 
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“ Transactions and Proceedings of the New Zealand Institute,*' 
Vol. 14, for 1881. 

Papers, Proceedings, and Report of the Royal Society of 
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** AnnalcH de la SocitHx^ Miilacologiquc de Jk'lgique/* tome 13, 
ISTvS. 

** ProecB verbaux do la Socicte Malacologique de Belgique,” 
Oct. li Dec., 1880, Juin k Dee., 18S1, et Jauvier, 18S2. 

“ Proceedings of the Zoological Hociety of London,” part 4, 
1881. 

“ Report of the progre.s.s of the Geological and Xatural 
History Survey of Canada,” during 1879- SO, with four maps. 

“ RcsultH of Double Star Measures, 1871 to 1881,** by Mr. H. 
C. UuHsell, B.A , Government Astronomer. 

“Southern Science Record,** Vol. II., Xo. 9. July, 1SS2. 

“ Journal of the Royal 3Iicroscopical Society of London,” 
June, 1882. 

“ Preliminary Remarks on Observations made in Davos in the 
inter of 1S81-S2, by A. W. Waters, F.L.S., Ac., Ac. 

“Journal of Concholugy/' Vol. HI.. Xt).s. G, 7, S, and 9, April 
1881 to Januarv 1882, 

J»AFKU.S MKAO. 

B(>TAM(*AL XoTK.S ox (Jl’EKNSI.AXl). — Xo. IV. 

Hr Tin: Rev. J. E. Tkxisox- Woods, Vice-Piiksidkxt, Ac, 

M\ in ACE E. 

KnafhfptHu tertfieornh. Sin. This is called the red gum in 
(^ucen.slanil, and is similar in habit to rosfrafit of which it 
may only be a variety. It grows near running water or in the 
beds of stream.^. It is found on both sides of the Dividing 
Range, and oven on the very borders of mangrove swamps. In 
well watered open forewts it may bo said to be the prevailing 
gum tree. In the tropic*, where the soil is rich, the banks of 
the streams are so thickly clothed with scrub, that one begins to 
lose sight of it, especially north of Cardwell, I remember seeing 
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it on the Herbert Biycr and on the Barron. But at Herberton 
and on the tableland it is not uncommon. 

E, plaiyphffUa, F.v.M. This gum tree begins to appear about 
Bockhampton and soon is the prevailing tree, on the poor dry 
sandy land of the tropics. Its distinguishing character is the 
great width of the leaves and the conspicuous cream-coloured, 
smooth bark. Unlike most of the gum trees the bark of which 
does not split, the deciduous portions soon fall off, so that there 
are none of those strips and ribbons or dark crests of bark which 
are so characteristic of the Australian busb. The l)ark is smootli 
or slightly wrinkled and of bright colour. Thus the tree is 
always conspicuous, and when the open forest is composed of it 
as it is between Townsville and the tableland, the effect of the 
masses of white trunks is very striking. It is never a tall tree, 
nor is the trunk thick ; the branches are usually straggling and 
not stained with exudations of gum. The size of the young 
leaves is astonishing, I have measured on young shoots leaves IS 
inches long and 15 across. Most Eucalypts have some peculiarity 
in the young state. In this case the leaves are not placed at 
right angles to the stem, but are very much larger than in any 
other Eucalypt of the east coast. It grows on the poorest sandy 
soil and does not seem to require much moisture, though doubtless, 
being in the tropics it gets a good deal more than it would be 
likely to receive in more temperate portions of Australia. The 
wood is very inferior, and not much used even for burning. As 
it grows well ou very poor soil it would be worth while to try it 
in cooler colonies for the sake of its shade. 

E. hwmagtama^ Sm. I do not know whether I am right in my 
determination of this tree, and I have been exceedingly unfortu- 
nate with my specimens, not one of which wen? preserved for 
comparison. I wish to specify it, because next to E.plutyphyUa 
it is the most common in all open forests and poor soils from 
Moreton Bay to Cape Flattery. It may occur to the south of 
Moreton Bay, but I have not had an opportunity of examining, 
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It 18 a poor tree, seldom 30 feet high, wood of no value, bark 
very white but always rather thickly spotted with deciduous dark 
brown scales, covering a spotted or variegated trunk. One 
peculiarity in the species is that the bark docs not split so much 
longitudinally as transversely, so that there are many segments 
in every scale which remains on the branches. 

E, corymhomy Sm. This tree which is generally known as the 
Blood-wood, has been observed by me in all the open forests as 
far as the waters of the Mitchell, and I have little doubt that it 
is found round the coasts of Carpentaria. One never sees these 
gum trees growing in a cluster, they arc always scattered. The 
brilliant red colour of the gum which is like frt'sh blood is perhaps 
the origin of the local name. The gum occupies the interstices 
of the wood to such an extent that the timber can always be 
distinguished by this peculiarity. 

E, terminal F. v. Muell. Very like the Blood wood in habit 
but it is never so fine a trtM?. The bark is more scaly and of a 
pale red color and the trees cluster together more. It is, as the 
bushmeii call it, more “ ])atehy.’’ Sometimes you may journey 
for a day or so without seeing it, and then you may have it in sight 
all round for many miles. It has a very w ide range ; I think I first 
noticed it on the edges of ** Brigalow scrubs near the Comet 
Eiver, north of that I think 1 have seen it in plac^es all through 
Eastern Australia. The natives about the Dawson call it “ a- 
raug-mill.’’ The wood would be of some value were it not alw^ays 
so small. 

E, tesielaris^ F, v. Muell. This is the Moretoii Bay A sh of the 
colonists. To look at the species it is certainly a graceful 
omxunent to the forest scenery. It grows tall and straight with 
graceful, pendulous, bright green leaves. The stem for about 
half*way up the trunk has a rough scaly bark, which splits into 
small squares like tessclated or mosaic work. Above this the 
tree is smooth with grey or green bark. This half-barked 
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character is Tery constant and peculiar, by it the trees can always 
be known. It grow s in open forest and sw^ainpy land ; around 
Moreton Bay, G-ympie, &c., the wood is not valued for any 
purpose whatever ; about Rockhampton, Mr. O’Shannessy says 
that the heart-wood is good enough, but the sap-wood hoou 
decays ; about Townsville, Charters Towers, the timber is highly 
esteemed and used for all useful purposes. The only way to 
account for this is by supposing that the wanner climate is its 
proper habitat. I have seen this tree in nearly all the o|)en 
lands of north-east Australia, but more prevalent about Moreton 
Bay and Maryborough than anywhere. 

E. ravereiiana, F. v, Mueller. This tree was first described by 
the eminent Baron von Mueller in 1877, in the tenth voltiine of 
the “Fragmenta Phytogniphhe Austmlia?,’* (p. IH)) and agiiin 
more fully in the First Decade of the “ Eucalyptographia.” It 
escaped the observation of botanists for so long because its habit 
and appearance is somewhat like E, tercficornis. For my own 
parti had very often passetl it by without notice, although, 
certainly, it is one of the finest of our tropical Australian 
Eucalypts. My first ae(|uuintance with it was on th(» Comet 
River, in Queensland, between Cometville and Hpriiigsure. 
Standing one day at the foot of one of the lofty trees, on wliat 
are called the flooded banks t»f the river, my attention wa.s called 
to the very small seed vessels which were plentifully strewn on 
the ground. These were very much smaller than any gum free 
with which I was familiar, 1 soon perceived that the flowers 
were also small, and the operculum though prolonged is different 
from cither E. tereticornis or its congener or variety E. ronfrata, 
A little research revealed that it w'aa the Baron’s new spccios, 
which he namtKl after M. Raverct-Wattel, distinguished by his 
important essay “ rEucalyptus, son introduction »a culture 
After that I became familiar with the species. It is truly a 
noble tree, towering above every other gum tree on the banks 
and even in the bed of rivers. 1 thifik it is best seen in the bed 
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of the Nogoa Biver, not far from the town of Emerald. I have 
never seen it except in the beds or on the banks of important 
streams. Baron von Mueller has given such a complete description 
of its characters, that I need add nothing here except the new 
habitats in which I have observed it. On the Dawson River it 
is common, and also on the Medway at the foot of the Drummond 
Range ; I saw it also on the Pioneer River under the main range 
near Mackay. Again, on the Herbert it appears, on the Ross, 
Haughton, and more rarely on the Burdekin Rivers. I do not 
remember ever having noticed it on the west side of the Dividing 
Range. It goes by the local names of Grey Gum, Iron Gum, 
and Woolly-but, (far removed however, from the New South 
Wales tree of that name) and it is highly esteemed as a timber 
tree. It w'as much valuetl for sleepers on the central railway, 
but the plate layers told me that it was so hard that it destroyed 
their tools. The wood is a dark brown and takes a beautiful 
polish, besides being close-grained w’ithout any interstices filled 
with gum. It is altogether one of the most valuable timber trees 
of the tropics, in respect to size and the quality of the wood, 
only it is not very plentiful, 

E. melanophloi^, F. v. Muell. On all the barren stony ranges 
right up to the Mitchell River, and even perhaps beyond, the 
traveller cannot help noticing a stunted gum tree with deeply 
furrowed black bark and pale grey-green leaves with a whitish 
bloom upon them. These leaves are nearly round, opposite, 
without leaf-stalks and stein clasping, a peculiarity which all 
observers will have noticed belongs to the young state of many 
gum tnjes. But however old the tree> the leaves always have 
this form. Another [leculiarity about it is that the rough deeply 
furrowed black bark extends to the very small branches. Now 
in most Eucalypti the bark however rough on the stem becomes 
smooth on the smaller branches, but it is not so hero. The bark 
is alwrays rough and always black and coarse looking. I used to 
think that this was a stunted sariety of E, erebm or the Iron 
W 
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Bark, to bo noticed presently, and I am still not very clear on 
the subject as the trees are in many respects so very much alike. 
But they grow side by side, and the opposite leaved character of 
the present species is always maintained. Still the appearance 
is that of a Eucalypt not fully developed, especially in that 
whitish bloom on the leaves, and it never is seen of the size or 
appearance of a fully grown tree. The only w’ay to settle this 
will be to sow the seeds of both and watch their growth. The 
wood of E. melanophJoia is not valued for any purpose, but 
mainly because it is so small and stunted. It never grows in 
good soil and mostly prefers rocky ground. I have seen it 
abundantly inland as far north as the waters of Carpentaria and 
it extends into New South Wales. It generally goes by the 
name of the silver leaved Ironbark, from the whitish bloom on 
the leaves. 

E. crehra, F. v, Muell. No one who travels in the interior of 
tropical Australia can help being familiar with this tree. It is 
the prevaling feature of all the open gum forests, and as a rule 
is to be found on all poor level ground. It has a hard persistent 
deeply furrowed black bark, and like the last 8j)ecie8 this 
character is maintained on the very small brandies. It is a good 
timber tree and attains a fair height in favourable situations. I 
have seen it everywhere in the interior, and I believe it is common 
in the northern parts of New South Wales as in Queensland. 
I should say it is one of the most common gum trees in Eastern 
Australia, and a very large vocabulary might lie made of its 
numerous local names. On the Peak Downs about Clermont 
and Copperfield it is especially plentiful, and all around the 
Hodgkinson diggings. 1 mention this fact just to show that 
whatever febrifuge qualities the Eucalypts may possess, the mere 
presence of some speciee will net be enough to dissipate malaria. 
In the places I have mentioned fever and ague were common 
enough, yet the prevailing winds used to blow through hundreds 
of miles of these gum trees ere they reached the infected localities. 
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E, crehra^ is a most valuable tree because it will grow almost 
anywhere, and tlie wood is much esteemed for nearly every 
purpose. I am not at all sure that an attentive observation 
would not show that this species is no more than a slight variety 
of the Victorian Iron Bark, E, lemoxylon. It would be very 
hard indeed to draw any clear line of distinction between them, 
except in the anthers, which in E, crehm are all fertile, and in 
the V'ictorian Iron Bark have the outer row of filaments destitute 
of anthers. As far as the habits of the two trees are concerned, 
nothing could be more similar. An attentive study of E. 
leucoxylon has shoAvn that it varies in a most remarkable degree, 
and especially in that which is usually regarded as a good and 
permanent specific tlistinction, that is, the bark. Baron von. 
Mueller in the “ Eiicalyptographia,*’ meiitioiiH that the Victorian 
Iron Bark is the same as the White Gum of South Australia. 
Prom AVesteru Victoria, that is west of the Grampian and 
Victorian lianges, such a thing as an Iron Bark tree is not known, 
hut iustei^l we have, in all the poor soils a miserable tree, useless 
in its wood and with a ragged deciduous bark, which comes off 
in long strips. This tree is also found on the clay pans and wet 
ground of the Murray scrubs, and more or less abundantly it is 
found throughout the colony of South Australia for at least 100 
miles north of Adelaide, that is over about 40,000 square miles 
of country. Climate and soil we may say arc the causes which 
make the two strongly marked varieties, for as soon as we get 
into stony quartzosc ridges, somewhat above 700 feet over the 
sea level, at once the white gum becomes Iron Bark ; the wood 
is excellent, nay, one of the best, and the trees could not be more 
unlike White Quin, This remarkable fact is surely worthy of 
study and shows how much we have still to learn about the 
variability of our Eucalypts. 

E. gracUU, F. v MuclL This Eucalypt affords a good instance 
of the local distribution of some of the species. It is nowhere 
abundant^ but it is found in desert portions of the colonies from 
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West Australia to Queensland. Mr. O’Shannessy in liis 
“ Contributions to the Flora of Queensland ” was the first to 
chronicle the prevalence of this species in the tropics of North- 
east Australia, and he states, that Mr. Thozet discovered it on 
Expedition Eange, Travellers by the Central Eailway may 
notice a small patch of this tree in the desert scrub about half- 
way between the Comet River and Emerald. When once 
identified the tree can hai*dly be mistaken for any other. It is 
of graceful habit, so that its name is really well applied. The 
white bark, slender stem, widely spreading branches with small 
narrow leaves, make it always an elegant, but never a large tree. 
The stem, says Mr. O’Shannessy, is generally fluted so as to 
resemble the pipes of an organ, and this is a peculiarity that I 
hare noticed as well. The farthest north that 1 have observed 
this tree is on the dry sandy scrubs on the Burdekin River, not 
far from Charters Towers. 

E. maculata. Hook., ** Spotted Gum.’’ Thin tree which is so 
very common on the east side of the coast range in New South 
Wales was thought at no very distant date to be almost confined 
to this colony. But it changes its character, and under another 
name, E. citrioihra or Lemon Scented Gum extends right up to 
the waters of Carpentaria. It is always a fine tree and loves the 
warm sheltered eastern slopes of the ningcs. But in tropical 
Queensland it becomes a very much finer tree. The peculiar 
spotted appearance of the stem is exchanged for a uniform greyish 
blue tint. The tree is tall and stately, with a large sound trunk 
and in fact there arc no Eucalypts which can at all compete with 
it in size except E, raveretiam, and its leaves now send forth a 
strong perfume which is most grateful at a distance and like 
roses, but close it is most powerful and pungent and exactly like 
essential oil of lemon. This most extraordinarj" change of 
characters deserves an attentive study, because it shows tliat there 
is scarcely any limit to which variation in these trees may not go. 
In the “ Flora,” Dr. Bentham thought that E. citrMora waa 
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very closely allied to £, eorymhoita^ which was clearly an error, 
but he also saw its resemblance to the Spotted Gum of New 
South Wales. I have tried to fix the southern limit of the 
eitriodora variety. Between Maryborough and the Burnett is the 
first place where the peculiar smell of rose leaves becomes 
apparent in the open forests. Mr. C. Moore is quoted as having 
found it in Wide Bay. On the road between Gympie and 
Maryborough, or about 120 miles north of Brisbane, the spotted 
variety of E, maculnta is very abundant on stony ridges. The 
spotted character has disappeared somewhat and the trunks of 
the trees have a unifom reddish hue which is very remarkable. 
Here too, one notices that the trees exude great quantities of a 
dark brown resin that ought to be of some commercial value. 
The strong rose scent in the woods which is indicative of this 
tree begins about the Burrum liiver on the overland road between 
Maryborough and Bundaberg. The tree is however, nowhere 
abundant and I think places may be found where the two varieties 
grow* side by side on the Burnett. After this the spotted variety 
disappears and the scented kinds are confined to a few stony spots 
of tlie most elevated ridges as one journeys north. The farthest 
north I have seen it was on the summit of the Slate Kange, 2,100 
feet above the sea, on Carpentaria!! waters, in about Lat. 16'=' S. 
It extends no groat distance inland. Fifty miles from the coast 
is the farthest 1 reuicmbcr to have seen it : The wood is 
esteemed for dray poles, but the Government wrill not allow it to 
be used in the telegraph line. In the young state the shoots ace 
often hispid from an abundance of coarse glandular hairs of red 
colour. This variety Ims more the odour of balm than of lemon, 
and hence was described as a different species. This is E. 
imllUiodam^ Lindley, of the Flora which was found by Mitchell 
and described in ** Tropical Australia.” The appearance for a 
young Euealypt is very remarkable. The foliage is short and 
rough and quite rusty looking, from the glands w^hich become 
bristly on the small branches Altogether E, macuUtu is one of 
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tho most interesting as well as the most valuable of the Eucalypti. 
Tbe oil from the leaves has a most powerful odour of lemons and 
may be used yet as a substitute for the essential oil. The leaves 
retain their scent long after they are dry, though it gradually 
becomes faint. When freshly gathered and bruised it is quite 
pungent, slightly stinging the eyes and nose. 1 1 is said by Mr. 
O’Shancssy, that a pillow of tlic dried leaves is a remedy for 
fever and ague. They are certainly a specific against the cock- 
roach and silver fish ” insects, which arc tho gi'cat domestic 
pests of northern Queensland. 

E. popuJt folia, Hooker. About the validity of this species 
there was some doubt. Beutham regarded it as the saino as E, 
polifantlieim, Schaur. However, Baron v. Mueller has given very 
sufiicicnt reasons for regarding them as distinct.* The tree is 
very abundant about Kockham])ton, where it goes by the name 
of box. The black.s called it Egolia. But for the large leaves 
which are very mucli like those of the Poplar, it is exactly similar 
to the tree which goes by the name of Bastard Box through so 
large an extent of Victoria and New South AVales. The bark 
is grey and persistent, not exactly furrowed but finely split so as 
to show a very fibrous character. It is very much used by 
settlers to make not only the roofs but also the walls of huts. It 
strips off easily in sheets and i.s very suitable for buildings wluui 
it has been pressed flat. A remarkable character in this tree is 
the tendency to enlarge about tho root, which often spreads so 
as to form literally sheets of wood, or ri.«es in hug<‘ luinefa<*tions 
or swellings on the roots and stems. This is also the chameter 
of E, pohjanthema (Bastard Box). As one is hurried across the 
Liverpool Plains in tho railway, it is worth while to notice the 
number of trees which have these swellings upon tlieir roots or 
sides. Scarcely one will bo found to be exempt. I attribute 
the cause of this to tho compact character of tho bark which 


See Eucalyptographiie, 3rd Decade. 
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prevents the shoots from emerging. But the subject needs 
examination and is worth attention. 

E, exsertn^ F. v. Mueller, which Bentham regards as a 
variety of E, rostrata, (which is again perhaps only a variety of 
'E. tereficornii^) W’as noticed by me on the basaltic ridges between 
Port Mackay and Clermont. This is the most northerly habitat 
hitherto recorded. It is a fine tree and the wood is excellent. 
I saw it also at Springsure, and again it has been [lointed out by 
Mr. 0’Shan(‘Hsy as flourishing near Kockhampton in one small 
patch. 

I lind in my note book many other rmmirks about the Eucalypts 
but unfortunately the .specimens which corresponded with the.se 
notes, w'ere either lost in an accident which occurred to my pack- 
lior«<‘s near Trinity Hay, or the plants are too incomplete for 
identification. 1 (’H[)ecially regret this a.s I luvd some remarks, 
which 1 think were of importance, with reference to the Eucalypts 
of llerberton ami tlie Ilo<lgkins<»n ranges. 

Tri^tdiiia t'xilijiora, F.v.M. 1 found this sp(‘eies on the .summit 
of Castle Hill or Mount Cutheringa, immediately lieliind Towns- 
ville, at an elevation of nearly feet above the sea, Bentham 

«iiy« that the only distinction which can be made between this 
and 1\ hiurina, is that the fbnvers are small ami the seeds not 
winged, T. conftrta and T. maveolem, are tlie [irevailing trees 
in almost all open forests from Moreton Bay right up to the 
(tulf of Carpentaria. The dense coriaceous foliage of T, conferta 
makes it look like a tig-tree, but for the bark. It is a most 
agreeable addition to the forest vegetation of all Queensland and 
gives a refrt'shing shade, 

Backhomia ciiriothray F. v. MuelL From this plant, wliicli 
smells even more strongly of lemon thyme than the Euealypt 
already montioneil, Mr. Htaiger the Government Analytical 
Chemist, extracted a powerful essential oil. I noticed the tree 
on the Kiver Burnim, but nowhere further north. 
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Lysicarpus temifolimy P. v. Muell. This is what gen^fally 
goes by the name of “ Stringy Bark ” in this part of the continent 
and as far as the bark is concerned it is very like the tree of that 
name elsewhere or Emalyptus obliqua. But the leaves are very 
different and so I need hardly say, are the flowers. It is only 
quoted from one or tw^o places in the “ Flora,” but I have foujid 
it forming the principal ingredient of some of the scrubs between 
the Comet, Nogoa, and Bclyando Rivers. The fibre is of such a 
superior quality that it has beeu sought for by rope and paper 
makers, but hitherto the price offered has not been sufficient 
inducement for its collection. 

Metroitiileros chrymnthus^ F. v. Mueller, which Bentham 
regarded as a distinct genus (XanthosfemonJ was seen by me in 
many forests around Trinity Bay, on tlic Barron and Mulgrave 
Rivers. 

Myrtm yonoclada, F. v. Mucll. This tree is found in the sub- 
tropical forests as far at least as the Burnett River. The wood is 
called iron wood by the settlers, and is of extmord inary hardness. 
It would be superior to box for wood engraving. It is seldom 
above 25 feet in height and the stem is consequently small. 
Cedar-getters do not like to use their axes upon it. It is very 
common in shady places. 


On a Coal Plant from Quf.ensland. 

By the Rev. J. E. Tenison-Woods, F.G.8., F.L.S., &c. 

The plant impressions which I exhibit this evening were taken 
from the Tivoli Mine near Ipswich, Queensland. It will be 
observed that amongst the fragmentary mass of leaf impressions 
in the clay, there are certain disk-like forms of rather an 
ornamental character. They are shaped like toothed wheels 
with a small central perforation and a radiate ring of pear shaped 
perforations near the edge. These disks are very abundant in 
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some places and suggest the idea of fruits, but there are no 
known fruits of this character, either living or fossil. A little 
attention to the plant impressions by which they are always 
accompanied will explain their origin. These might easily be 
mistaken for Fhyllotheca a closely allied plant, but they are not 
of that genus. The whorls of leaves at the free ends of the 
sheaths are never present. Instead of them we have the toothed 
closely adpressed sheath of EquUetum^ which shows us that this 
is the genus with w hich we have to deal. Now EquUetum is a 
plant in which the stem is fistular and with one or two rings of 
longitudinal cavities in its circumference. At intervals the stem 
is divided by transverse disks, which have this single or double 
ring of cavities. The outside ring is seldom seen as this is the 
portion where the disks break aw^ay. As they contain a good 
deal of silica they are easily preseiwed, they are always found 
abundantly in the soft marshy ground on which EquUetum grows. 
Wo have no such plants existing in Australia, but they occur in 
all other portions of the globe except Neiv Zealand. Formerly 
they [)laycHl a most important part in the world's vegetation, and 
many believe that Catamite*^ Sphenoph^Uuui, and Annul^itna 
Ik* longed to the same family of EquiMtiace^e, 

Disks somewhat i*eseinbling the present have been found in the 
Oolitic Coal of England, and in the Upper Trias of Prance and 
Germany. At one time they excited some little controversy as 
to their nature, but there seems now to be no doubt of their 
crypt ogam ic character. 

Equi$etmn is not previously recorded from our Australian plant 
foraiations. One s])eeies is described from the Gondwana beds 
in India, by Oldham and Feistmantel — jE rajmahalmitis^ This 
plant somewhat resembles our species, but the differences in the 
diaphragmata are great. 

In a paper I am preparing on the whole of our coal flora in 
Austaislia, 1 shall deal with this species. In the meantime in tilie 
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absence of any evidence that it is specifically identical with any 
described Equisetmiy I distinguish it as JE roiifermu 

Nothing approaching the spore- bearing spikes was seen by 
me, so that the fructification must remain unknown for the present. 
True Fhyllotheca have not been met ith by me in these beds. 


Obsebtatioj?s ok ak Iksect ikjuiuous to the Vine. 

By AVilltam Macleav, RL.S., &C’. 

At the last monthly meeting of tliis Society I exhibited some 
Coleopterous larva? which had been found by Mr. Holroyd to 
have committed very serious liavoc aiiiong his grape-vines. I 
also exhibited cuttings of the injured j)lants, vshowing the pith or 
centre of the branch completely eaten away along the entire 
length of the season’s wood, with, in some cases, the dev’astation 
extending into the old wood and the roots. 1 said at the time 
that the grub was the larva of a Curculionldous beetle, but that 
until I had seen tlie perfect insect, I could not possibly tell the 
s])ecies or even genus, so much alike were all the larva* <»f that 
group. I am now, however, able to s|)eak positively on the 
subject, 

A few days ago Mr. Ilolroyd brought nu* several specimens of 
both sexes, some — in coiitt, of a beetle taken by his gardener out of 
the injured plants, and which are most undoubtedly the outccune 
of the grubs which had caused all the injury, 1 find them to be 
specimens of Orthorhinm Klnqil, of Sehbiiherr. 

The genus Orthorhinm numbers about 20BpeAries, and is found 
only in Australia and a few of the Polynesian Islands. The 
description of it, translated from Lacordaire's “ Genera den 
Coleopteres, vol. G, p. 402,” is as follows : “ Head subglobulose ; 
rostrum much narrower than the head, rather robust, straight, 
cylindrical, longer than the head. Antennas of moderate length. 
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and slight ; scape not thicker at the tip ; funiculus of seven joints, 
obconic, first and second elongate, from the third to the seventh 
of variable length, getting gradually thicker ; the club oval, 
articulated. Eyes large, vertical, sinuated beneath. Thorax 
scarcely or not transversal, rounded at the sides, slightly bisinuated 
at the base, bulging out anteriorly, with the anterior border more 
or less prominent, and profoundly sinuated on the antero-inferior 
border. Scutellum of a curvilinear- triangle form. Elytra 
subcylindrical, ratlicr wider than the thorax, and very slightly 
sinuate at their base. The anterior legs elongated, in the males 
particularly, slightly separated ; tibia? robust, compressed, bi- 
sinuated ill front, and strongly pointed at their extremity ; tarsi 
spongy beneatli, with the third joint much larger than the first 
and second, the fourth of medium size, the claws of variable 
length ; th(‘ 8(*cond abdominal segment much larger than the 
third and fourth united, separateil from the first by a strongly 
arcuatinl suture. Mesothoracic epimera rather large. Body 
oblong, une<|ual, scaly. 

The species O. Klwjii was first describcil in Sclibnherr’s great 
work on the (.’urrulionida\ \oL 11, p, 2U>, though it seems to have 
been known [ireviously to Hope, as Sclionberr acknowledges 
having rt'ceived the insect from Hope with the name attached. 
The «])ecitic characters given to the species by Scluinherr are here 
translated : 

“ Oblong, blacrk, clothed above with dt‘ep browni.sh-red scales, 
and beneath with lighter roildish-brown ; rostrum rather slender, 
rugose-punctate ; thorax oblong, remotely and obsolctely tuber- 
culated, in front bifasciculated, with a patch in front of the 
Bcutelluin of a reddish-brown ; the elytra finely striate-punctate, 
marked with a transverse, obligue, reddish fascia, the alternate 
interstices rather elevated, and with four rather large fasciculated 
tubercles.** The average length of the sjxjeics is (female) eight 
millemetres ; and the greatest width three millimetres. The 
male is about half that size. 
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My cabinet contains specimens of tbe species from all the 
Australian Colonies, from which it may be inferred that it is an 
insect of wide distribution, I have never however, until now 
known of its being noticed for its destructive tendencies. This 
however, may only be an evidence of want of observation, for 
other better known species of the genus are extremely destructive 
to fruit and forest trees. The largest species, of the genus — 
Orthorliinm c^UndnrottrU is very common, and sometimes very 
injurious. I can well remember more than twenty years ago a 
number of fine Pine trees at Elizabeth Bay being killed through 
the agency of this beetle. But in truth all of the genus must bo 
from their habits necessarily destructive, whenever from some 
cause or another they become more than usually numerous. 
Their nearest ally in Europe the common Jlylobiua ahitth has 
become more than once for a time so numerous m to threaten 
with extinction the Fir Forests of Northern Europe. I am not 
aware what the native trees or plants arc which O. Klttgii feeds 
on or used to feed on, but it seems more than likely that if it 
takes kindly to an introduced plant like the Grape Vine, it may 
develope into a very serious pest. The experience of another 
season mil enable us to judge with more accuracy of the amount 
of injury which these insects are capable of inflicting, than we 
possibly can at presents 

In tbe meantime it is most desirable that vignerons and horti- 
culturists generally, should watch for the appearance of tbe 
perfect insect, which is mw issuing from the pupa state, and 
take particular note of what plants it shows a preference for, as 
it is possible that the Grape Vine may not be the only product 
of the Orchard which suits its taste. 

The beetle itself does no harm, but it fixes itself upon a plant 
which its instinct tells it to be suitable for the support of its 
larva, bores in it a minute hole with its long rostrum aud thereiu 
introduces an egg. When the larva is full fed, which seems to 
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be at the end of the season, it changes into the pupa state, and 
in early spring emerges into the perfect beetle, when it bores a 
hole for its escape. There can, I should say, be very little 
difficulty under such circumstances, in keeping down the number 
of these insects, a little care in the pruning season in cutting out 
all the infected branches, and the immediate burning of them, 
would almost ensure the complete destruction of the pest, if 
their ravages were confined to the Grape Vine, but as I mentioned 
before, there may be other plants or trees liable to their attack, 
and to ascertain what these are, must necessarily accompany any 
effort to clear an Orchard of the insects. 


NOTES JlBD exhibits. 

The Her. J. E. Tenison-Woods exhibited the spc^cimens of 
fossil Equufium referred to in his paper ; also a very large 
specimen of Aphannia De Kon., the second which has 

been discovered ; two specimens of Aphanaia MitcKeUi, M’Coy ; 
Spirifer glaher, W. Martin ; Fleuraphorm TenUoni, De Kon. ; 
and a specimen of fossil coniferous wood. These fossils, with 
the exception of the Equinetum^ w hich was obtained in the Tivoli 
mine, Ipswich, were found in the lower marine palaeozoic strata 
at the quarries. Cemetery Hill, West Maitland. Mr. Tenison- 
Woods also exhibited a beautiful specimen of a Hydroid zoophyte 
{Seriuhria)^ with attaeluHl E^chara, obtained by an amateur 
fisherman off Bondi, and forwarded for exhibition by William 
Cameron, Esq. 

Mr, E. P. Ramsay exhibited bracelets from Fiji, the Solomon 
Group, and Bougainville Island, all cut from large shells. The 
specimens from the Solomon Islands were cut from a species of 
Spondgim, and the large Fiji specimens were ground down from 
solid masses of the large Ttiiktena ; also a remarkable homed 
lizard, from America, presented to the Museum by Mr. Webster. 
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Mr. Eamsay also exhibited a collection of (hleoptm^Uy which had 
recentlj been received from Mr. Barnard, from the Dawson 
Eiver. This interesting collection contained a groat many rare, 
und some new, species of Buprestidcs^ Cefaniida (Schizorhim), 
Scaritid^p, Glcindelidip, and some fine Lonrjicorm. 

The Hon. W. Macleay exhibited specimens of Orthorhinm 
Kluf/ii, received from Mr. Ilolroyd, and the subject of the papier 
previously read ; also, specimens of a beetle, a true borer of the 
family Scolptidce^ which had completely destroyed during the past 
season all the figtrees in a large orchartl in the county of 
Cumberland. He pointed out that while tlic first of these 
insects was an instance of injury caused by an indigenous insect 
to an introduced plant, the other was, he feared, an instance of 
the introduction to the country of a foreign species btdongingto 
the most de-structi ve family of Xylophagous beetles. He thought 
that at the ne.xt Meeting of tlic Society, he would be enabled to 
give some more definite information on the subject. 

Mr. T. Tenison- Woods, exhibited a Stone Tomahawk, said 
to be from Northern Australia, but recognised by its .smooth 
make and general appearance as belonging to the Solomon Islands. 

Mr. K. 11. Bennett exhibited a nest of three eggs of the 
ground graucalus {Fteropodocyn phanianella) , The nest is 
remarkable for its size and compactness ; usually the birds build 
but a scanty shallow structure of grass and cobwebs ; the specimen 
exhibited, on the other hand, was a large structure about 10 inches 
in diameter, very deep, and composed of a large quantity of wool, 
cobwebs, and grass closely and neatly interwoven. The eggs 
were three in number, of a rich asparagus-green, with indistinct 
•dull brownish freckles and spots. 

Prefessor Stephens read the following note from Dr, Wooils 
relating to a grass (Panicum ^peeiabilej on which there had been 
some discussion at the preceding meeting of the Society : — It 
is not generally known that the grass cultivated under that name 
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is not a Pa/uraw at all, hxit Andropogon Halepensis (Sibthorp), or 
Sorghum Halepeme (Fers.). The grass was figured and described 
as P. spectabile some time back in the “Sydney Illustrated News.” 
But its long roots, a yard in length, and m thick as a little finger, 
together with the white midrib mark it as Andropogon HalepemU, 
Mr. Bentham seems to doubt whether it is really indigenous, I 
have found it in an orchard at Parramatta, but believe it to hare 
been introduced from the north. Baron Mueller speaks highly 
of it as a forage plant, but recommends that it should be kept 
out of anible laml. It is quoted as indigenous in the catalogue 
of Queensland gra-sses compiled for the International Exhibition 
of 1879, but the appropriation is doubtful. 


WEDNESDAY, 27th SEPTEMBER, 1SH2. 

The President J, C. Cox, M.D., F.L.S., Ac., in the Chair. 

DOXATIOy*. 

It was announced that the List of Donations received during 
the month, as well as the Donations themselves, had been lost in 
the fire at the Garden Palace. 


PAPKBS BEAD. 

On Mgoporum platgearpum ^ x besin pboducino tbee or the 
Interiob OF New South Walks. 

Bv K. n. Bexnett, Esqb, 

This tree known to Bushmen by the name of Sandalwood is 
widely distributed over the Western portions of New South 
Wales, being found more or less throughout the Country from 
the Murray below Moama to Wilcannia on the Darling. It is 
also found in considerable quantities in some parts of South 
Australia. It is very plentiful in a strip of arid country situated 
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about mid way between the Lachlan and Darling Bivero, and it 
was from this locality that I obtained the gum or resin exhibited. 
Small patches of this tree are to be met with about the “ Pine 
Bidge” on the “Old Man Plain” and also in the vicinity of 
Hay on the Murrumbidgee Biver. It nowhere attains a large 
size, the largest that I have seen were between 30 and 40 feet 
high, with a diameter of trunk of about a foot or 15 inches, but 
these dimensions are rare, the average height being about 20 feet. 
When young it is a handsome tree, the foliage being very dense, 
and dark glossy green ; as the tree becomes old the foliage gets 
spare, and it loses its handsome appearaupe. It flowers in 
September and October, the blossoms are small, white and star- 
shaped, growing in bunches of six or eight flowers along the thin 
branchlets, which as a rule are pendulous. These blossoms, 
evidently contain a large quantity of nectar, as during the flower- 
ing period the trees are crowded by several species of honey- 
eating birds, amongst which may be seen the — at other times 
rare — Myxomela nigra. The timber when dry is hard and some- 
what brittle ; it has a fine grain, and when worked emits a 
pleasant perfume ; it is also highly inflammable, a splinter of dry 
wood burning with a clear steady light like a candle, emitting at 
at the same time a strong but pleasant perfume. This inflam- 
mability is caused no doubt from the large quantities of resinous 
substance contained in the wood ; this resin or gum exudes from 
the trunk and branches in a soft state, and in appearance exactly 
resembling pitch, and in the form of nodules vaiying in size 
from that of a filbert to that of a grain of large shot, which 
harden by exposure to the air and drop off, the greater quantity 
of these nodules being found on the ground beneath tho trees. 
This substance was in former times much used by the natives for 
the same purposes as we use wax ; by melting it with fat they 
produced an excellent wax-like substance, which they used on 
the thread with which they bound their stone tomahawks to 
the handles. It was used also in &uitening on the heads of thei# 
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spears, &c., <Sle. During tlie hot summer mouths auothdr and 
totally different looking substance exudes from the trunks and 
branches of some of these trees in large quantities. This substance 
when freshly exuding from the tree resembles a tliick froth, either 
pure white and resembling snow, or of a pink or rose colour. 
These exudations assume various forms and become soliditifMl by 
exposure to a certain extent to the air. Sometimes they are in 
lumps os large as a maiTs hand, and sometimes in the form of 
stalactites over a foot hmg, as large as an ordinary candle, and 
gradually tapering t<» a point. This substance is of a highly 
saccharine nature, with a peculiar sickly sweetness ; it melts in 
th(? mouth lik<' ordinary sugar ; the natives arc very fond of it, 
and cither eat it. or by dissolving it in water make a kind of drink. 


CoVTRtlU'TION TO A KNOWLKtUiE OF THE TlSllRS OF Xkw 
( iUlNEA. — No. II. 

Bv WiiJ.rxM Maclk.vt, F.L.S., Sic. 

Faxiily BERYCTD.F. 

121. llonooE.VTBi'M vioLicEi’M, Bleek. 

(I until., Cat, 1, p. -Bleek., Atl. Ichth. Trachicht. pi. 1, fig. 2, 
**Tara*’ of the natives, 

122. Uoi.ocEXTRCM spixiFERUM, Forsk. 

Gunth., Cat. 1, p. -Bleek., Atl. lehth., Trachicht. jd. 3, fig. 3. 
■ -Halocentrum /ro, (‘uv. A Val. — Less. Voy. Co<j. — Voy, AstroL 
pi. U, f. 3. 

‘‘Tara’* of the natives. 

123. lIoLOCKNTRUXf CAUDIXTACULATITM, Bupp. 

Gunth., Cat. 1, j). 11 , — Block., Atl. Ichth. Trachicht., pi. 2, fig. 3. 
— lIoloemitMm tjfmi//miJW,Cur. & Val. — Eiipp., Atlas, taf, 23, f. 1, 
X 
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12if. lIoLOCENTiirM RUitiiUM, Fornk. 

G until., Cat. 1, p. 35. — Bleek., Atl. Ichth., Traehieht. pi. 3, fi^. I. 
— JL orifiiiaJe and manfinaium^ Cuv. & Val. 

Kururu of the natives. 

125. noLoeEN’TiirM sammaka, Foi’xk. 

G until. , Cat. I, p. 4?(). — Bleek., Atl. lelith. Traehieht, pi. (> ili^. 
5, Ae. II. chriniianiim, Cuv. Val., andKiipp., Atlas, p. vS5. 

** Kururu " of the iiativ(‘.s. 

120. IloLOCEXTHrXt niADKMA. 

Gunth., Cat. 1, p. 12. Le.ss., Voy. I)up(*rr. Zool. 2, p. 220, 
pi. 25, f. 2. — Bleek., Atl. lehth. Traehielit, pi. 2, tij^. 1. 

127, irOLOCENTin M (ioI.I)fKI. 

D, 10 A. A. 17. L. lat. 11. 

Ifeii^ht of body nearly, and length of Inuul ipiile four limes in 
the total leiii^tli. Kyc very lar^e, the snpratu-bital rin*' fonnini; 
XI sli^^ht convexity in tlie profile, the space between the eyc^s is 
flat, ehaiinell(Mb and nearly <*(jnal t<» the diameter of tin- e\e, tin* 
di.stanee fr<»m the ey<* to the snout is about half the diainc^ter of 
the oi bit ; the inaxiilary reaches t<i in low the middle of the eve. 
The armature of the suborl>ital ainl the spiiu-s of the preoper- 
culum and opt nailum are unusiially small for the The lirst 

dorsal s[>iiie is not much shorter than the .se<*ond, the ninth 
very short, and the spine of the soft dorsal i.s also short. The 
first spine of the anal tin is minute, the third very lar^m and thick. 
The colour is silvery ail over, with xi hlaekrsh base to (aieli scale, 
;;iviu*,^ a Htrijied appearance to the fish ; the seah‘s on the cheek 
arc (list inctlyimirked with groups of from three to five minuli* 
hlxick ilots, exich with a whitiKh or bluish centre, 3'he iim are 
iininaculate. Iris yellow. 

»Sev< ral specimens about 6 inches long. 
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This Kpeciea aeeius to rcsciiibhj in soirie respi‘cts If. afrrciift 
mmeorutii of (.hiv. k Val. 

12S. 31 YU I PRIST IS AlllSTl's, Blci-k. 

At:], lehlh. Tnu-hielitli.. pi. 2, ti^. 2. -(j until., (’jit. 1. p. 22. 

‘‘ Kururii ” of the 

FA\ni.\ POJ.VNHMID.K. 

129. l*oi.\\h\n s pLKiiK.n s, Jiiiiii. 

( I until., rut. 2, p. 329. .lonrn. Mas. (nxlef. Heft 9. |c 103. 
I'af. 77, Hi;, a. 

S\ n. /■*. t^trdiata'i, Guiiili., < ’at.-- '/V/yAr FiU'st. 

*• \ nola *' of the ii:itl\ (‘v. 

Fvmil\ At ko.x run ). i:. 

F'kl. \« WiUlias UKPV'M^, l»l, 

(iuich,. t'ai. 3, [). 311. .loiirn. Afiiv tn»(l(*f. llefi. p. 
1 1 A, Taf. 7o. 

** 'rant iiaria" of the na;ivi>. 

131. .\c\Miii Ill's Ljvpvrrs, Bl. 
tiunlli,, fat. 3, j). 333. *h>uru. Mu*. lleft. 9, p. Ill, 

Taf. 7<l 

132. AcwTiii Ki s TRio.STiaa >, L. 
tiumli, fat. 3. p. 327. Journ. Alus, (io3ef,, llefi. 9. p. lus. 
S\ n. sithartHtUa^. Benn. 

*■ Dara Ihtm*’ of the uativt^s, 

133 . VcAM urin s oi ttati s. Bi. 

(iimth, i‘at 3, p. 320. — Journ. Mu«. (roJef. Heft. 9, p. lt>9. 
I'af. (50, A. 

’ of the natives. 
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131. AcAXTltUllL'S MATOIDES, Cuv. & Vlll. 

G until., Cat. 3. p. 330. -.4. Bhchii, Cuv. A Val., 10, p. 201). 

t^ourii. Mus. Godef., Heft. D, ]>. 101), Taf. 01), li^. ii. 

“ Anata ’’ of the natives. 

13o, AcAXTHLJirs (i.vHM, (‘uv. A Val. 

(fuiitli., Cat. 3, p. doiirn. Mu.s. (Jodef., Heft. 0, p. 113, 
^iaf. 71. 

Vanakii" of the natives. 

130. Acanthi Ri s oi.n a( Ki s, Bl. 

Cf until., Cat. 3, p. 330. Jourii. AIu.'<. (lodef. Heft. 0, p. 113. 

.Syii. -A. vpnmiy Less. V<iy. Coip 2, p. 117, pi. 27, ti^. 1. -A. 
lutuemlU, Cuv, Val. — Vov. Bonite. deny ns, Voy. Beagle. 

Vanaki ” of the natives. 

137. Ai’AMJii nrs nonpux.si.^. Cuv, A Val. 

(Junth., Cat. 3, p. 332. 

Vanaki ” of the natives. 

138. A(;AXTiii:Rr.s sTiiioosis, Cuv. A Val. 

Gunth., Cat. 3, p. 312. — Journ, Mus. Gtalef,, Heft. 0, p. 110, 
faf. 79, figs. A. and b. 

Hjr\. -~A. cienodon, Cuv. and \'al. — Guntli., Cat. 3, p. 312. 

139. AcAXTHLurs rnAVKscEXs, Benn. 

Gunth., Journ. Mus. Godef., Heft. 9, p. 110, Taf. 70. 

Syn. — A, rhomhota^ KittL, Gunth, Cat, 3, p. 312. 

110. Xaski « TJTi iuTrs, Cuv. A \'«1. 

Gunth., Cat. 3, p. 333.-- Journ. Mus. Godef. Heft. 0, p. 121, 
Taf. 82. 
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Syih—Aspimrus Carol hmmm^ Qiioy. & Gaiin., Voy. Uraii. p. 
375, pi. fig. 1 . — Prionurm eoume^ Less. Voy. C*oq. 2, p. 15L 

111. Naseus TUBKROst’R, Laccp. 

(lunth., Cat. 3, p. 353. — Jouni. Mus. Godef. Ileft, 0, p. 123, 
Taf. 80. 

Syn. — -V. tiibery Cav. & Val. — X. pnnctuhimy Steindacliner. 

“ Ilaharlaha ” of the iiative-s. 

112. NaSEL' 8 MAROTXAXrS, CuY. Val. 

Gunth., Joiini, Mus. Godef., Ifoft. 9, p. 122, Taf. 83. 

Syn. — X. annulatuH, Bleek. and (iunth., Cal. 3, p. 352. 

“ Udulata” of the natives. 

113. Xaskis rxicoR.vr.s, Forsk. 

Gunth., Cat. 3, p. 318. — Jouru. Mus. Godef. Heft. 9, p. IIS, 
Taf. 78. 

^yi\,~Monocero» Baiiy lil. — M. hiaculeatu^^ HI. — Xa$em 
frond corn i If j Cuv. & Val. — X. oUcaceuJi^ G until. 

llalnviaha '' of the natives. 

Family C AKANGID.i:. 

111. Caea>x inri»08, L. 

(il until., Cat. 2, jk 419. — Juurn. Mus. Godef. Heft. 11, p, 131, 
Taf. HI. 

Syn. — C./allaSf ae«i, Poiieri^ Hexfa^ciaiuSj Peronii\ Lessonii^ 
and Belengcrii, of Cuv. & Val. — C pawpiutes, Bichards. and C. 
caninmy Gunther. 

l)an«dau *’ of the natives. 

145. Ca&akx MfiXAMPi'Cis, Cuv. 4 Val. 

Gunth., Cat 2, p. 446. — Journ. Mus. Godef., Heft 11, p. 13$, 

Taf. 8a 
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CJ. alellatm, Ejd. and Son]., Voy. Bonite, l^oiss., p, 107, 
pi, 3, 2. — (7. hixanihopferm, liiipj). and Klunz. 

“ Tuialata ” of tljc iialives. 

110. CvBANX SPKCrOSl S, iiilfOp. 

Giintii., ('at. 2, p. 141. — Gnathowodoa mprriosuH^ Bleck . — Canmx 
pooJoomo, Bioliardn., A’’oy. Ereb. and Terr., pi. 5S, fign. 1-5. 

*• W^iriinagaiH ” of tlu‘ natives. 

117. (^AllANV CiriAlMS, Bl. 

Guntli., Cat. 2, p. 45 l.~-.lourn. (rodef. Heft. 11, p. 135. 
Taf. 8J). 

Njn. — JJhp/Ktris hid tens, (‘uv. h./aaciatiiit, Kupp. 

“ Fiudnie ’ of tlie natives. 

148. C.viiANx HAssri/nf, Bleek. 

Guntli., ( at. 2, p. 430. — (Vmry/.r ffj/uiin, Uiipp. 

Keria’’ of the natoe.'?. 

110. ( VRAXV f AKAXa s, Bl. 

Guntli., Cat. 2, p. I Is. Syn. -C. vhnfm», rknh^ and xanthopp^tf^ 
Vuv. Si \ al. — C. LfiftioiiUf Bleek. 

** Mataeaca ” of the natives. 

150. Cahaax MAynini i.Aiiis, it, »p, 

D. 8/:,h. A. 2/,V. L. lat. 0t)/45. 

Of very compressed form, with the profile a little concave the 
height of the body is half the Jeiigth without the caudal fin, the 
length of the head about oiio-third ; the eye in moderate, distant 
quite its diameter from the pharp ridge of the forcdiead ; the 
distance from the eye to the extremity of the iip|>er jaw is about 
equal to the diamelerof the orbit ; the ina.Tillary rcaehw to below 
tlm middle of the eye, and is triangular and nither small at Bh 
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extremity ; the teeth are extremely minute if any ; the raaiidibu- 
lary boiie« arc deej), t•om|>^(^^l8ed, and much loiij;er than the 
ijuixillarif^. The lu'ud perfectly and free from Kcalex. 

Tlie of the body are exeeedinj^ly minute ; the breast is neale* 

le.sj». The lateral lim* is moderately bent and becomes straight 
lM‘iieatl» the first fonrlli 4>f the soft tlorsal, the stniight portion 
numberiiu; 15 scales, strongly arme«l towards the tail, tlie curved 
|>ortion nhont (U». 'I'Ih* first dorsal fin consists of very feeble 
spines, the last two very low ami remote from the rest ; the 
first ray of the scmmuhI 4lor*sal is almost etpial to the height 4*f 
(he body, tin* thillowing ihrcH* 4»r four are sliorter, the rest verv 
low ; the 4‘«n4lal fin is sharply forkcMl ; tin* atial has the first ray 
half tin height of the hinly, the ri'jnaiinler as in tlic soft ilorsui ; 
the p 4 ‘etorals art* hjng ami faleate, reaching U* beyond the iiiiihllc 
of tin* anal. 'I'ln* colour is entirely of a silvery yellow' withtiul 
spot or murk td’ uny kind. fn'Hgtli 4)f spt*c*imen.s about 12 inches. 

“ ( ah -cale ‘ 4if natives. 

lol. ( akaNx (»in I'SK Kes, 

1). 7 A. 2 IS. 

The height tif tin* body is one half the length without the 
l audai fill, the length of the heatl about 4>ue-third ; the profile of 
tin* head above tin' montlj is blunt and nearly vortical, below 
nearly straight. Ihe eyt's are ntther small, about one and a half 
diameter fr 4 )m the ridgi* of tlie forehetnl, and two diameters from 
the extremity of the upper jaw ; the maxillary reaches to below 
the anterii>r margin of the eye, the intermaxillary reaches as far 
hack, an4l is distinct and fleshy throughout. Teeth minute if 
any, the lower lip i« shorter than the upper, and laps over in a 
4liHtinet fold. The whole body, the oitercular bones excopteil, is 
covered with minute scales; the lateral line becomes etmight 
under the first third of the soft dorsal, aud is very slightly armed 
except on the tail ; the jHJctorals reach beyond the first third of 
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the anal ; the first two or three rays of the vertical fins are 
longer than the others and falcate, but not elongate as in the last 
species. General colour silverj'-yellow, back darker, fins yellow. 
Length 14 inches. 

“ Malacaca ” of the natives. 

152. Cahanx Moresbvkxsis, n. aj), 

1). 7k\-, A. 2//:. 

Height of body one-third of the total length ; length of head 
ahout one fourth. Upper profile much more convex than low'cr. 
The eyes are about their diameter distant from the median ridge 
of the forehead, on which there is a slight notch in front of the 
eyes ; the distance from the eye to the extremity of the snout is 
nearly two diameters of the orbit, the maxillary reaches to beneath 
the anterior third of the eye, and is broadly triangular at the base, 
the gape of the mouth is small, the teeth ar(‘ uiuHcrial and distinct, 
there are teeth on the palatine bones ; the >^hole body, breast, and 
preoperculum arc scaly ; the lateral line is \v(‘ll curved anteriorly, 
becomes straight under the second dorsal ray, and is strongly 
armed towards the tail ; the first rays of the dorsal and anal fins 
are about half the height of the body, the others are low ; the 
pectorals reach to the third anal ray. The colour is of a silvery- 
grey, darker on the back and fins. Length 2 inches. No oper- 
cular spot. 


153. Chobinshus ltsan, ForsL 

Ounth., Cat 2, p.471. — Proc. Linn. Soc. N.S.W., vol. 1, p. 828. 
Syn. — C, commer$onianu$f and aculeatti%^ Cuv. Val. — 

Scomber Foreteri^ BL and 8, inadagaMcarinwin^ 8haw\ 

154. Chobinemob toloo, Cuv. & Val 

Ounth., Cat. 2, p. 473. — Proc. Linn. Soc. X.8L Wales, vol 1, 
p. 328. 

^^Daragi” of the natives. 
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155. THACiiYxoxrs ovatus, L. 

Gunth., Cat. 2, p. 481. — Joum. Mus. Godcf. Heft. 11, p. 139. 
Syn. — T, mookalee^ hIochu\ affniU^falci(fCi% drepaiiis^ Cuv. & Val. 
Miiniera ” of the nativcH. 

156. Tracutnotus Bailloxii, Lacep. 

Gunth., Cat. 2, p. 48^1. — Journ. Mus. Godef. Heft. 11, p. 130. 
Syn. — T. qmilripunctatas and rmnellL Cuv. Si Val. 

** AV^iinera’’ of the natives. 

157, Platax vkspkrtilio, B1. 

G until., Cat. 2, p. 4S9. — Cuv. H. Anim. — Cant. 5Ial. Fish. p. 1G6. 

Syn. — P. orbicular Cuv. A Val. and Gunth., Cat. 2, p. 490. 
• -P. prntacanthm^ gaimardiy guftuJatwKy hloehlL and ehrenhergiiy 
Cuv. Si Val. 

15S. Platax teira, L. 

Gunth., Cat. 2, p. 492. — Journ. Mus. Godef. Heft. 11, p. 141. 
Syn. -™P. lenchenaldiiy bataviauuny and arthriiicmy Cuv. A A"al. 

159. Platax pixyATVs, Block. 

Block., All. Ichth, Ch»tod., pi. 20, fig. 2, and pi. 18, fig. 1. 

“ Boona of the natives, 

IGO. Zakclcjs coRXUxrs, L. 

Gunth., Cat. 2, p. 423.—Joum. Mus. Godef. Ilcft. 11, p. 142, 
Taf. 92,— Block., Atl. Ichth. Chictod, pi. 4, fig. 1-2. 

“ Metacutu ” of the nalivea. 

Family SCOMBBID.E, 

101. Scomber loo, Cuv. & Val 
Gunth., Oat 2, p. 800.— Leas. Voy. Coq. p. 160, pi. 88. 

Toro of the natives. 
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Tamilt tkaciiintdj:. 

102. SiLLAOo sTiiAMA, Forslv. 

Gimtli., (*at. 2, p. 213. Bleek., All, lelitb. Sillag , pi. 1, fig. 4. 
Svn. — iS. acuta an«l erythrira oF Ciiv. A \'al.- B, matabanca^ C-aiit. 
‘Urea ’’ of the natives. From fresli \vat(‘r. 

Family MA IiA( ANTH 1 DA!. 

108. MvLACWTHrs T-AToviTTATi s, J/neep. 

(1 until.. Cat. 8, p. 8(>().- -Journ. Mu.s. Goilef. Ildt 11. p. Kk). 
(^unv and (iaiin., Vov. Asirol, 8, p. 71 pi. 2t). 8. 

8yn. -M. tutilatux^ Cuv. Vai.. and Bh'ek. 

Familv r»\TUACini).F. 
lOi. Bat i:\riM s oiu v.mkns, Bl. 

Guntli., ^ at. 8, p, lOs. -Caul. Cat. Mai. Fishes, p. 8or». 

Nohu *' of the natives. 

Family COTTIDA:. 

l(»o. Pr.vT\ej:i»ALrs xematophtjialml's, Gunth. 

Guntli., Cut. 2, p. 184. — Bleek., All. lehtli. Flatye. pi. 8, fig. 8, 
“ Xabugawoa of the natives. 

100. Flatyc EPHAL us Qlovi, Ble(‘k. 

Gunth. j Cal 2, p. 180. - Bleek , Atl. Ichth. Flatye., pi. 1 , fig. 2. 

punctatufSy Quoy & Gaiiii., A’oy. Astro!, pi 10, fig. 2. 

107. SrxAycEfv aebuloosa, Bl 

Gujith., Cat. 2, p. 146. — Journ. Muh. Godef. lle.ft. 7, p. 84. — 
Bleek., Atl. Iclith. Bcorp. pi. 7, fig. 5. 

Syii. — S, brachioy Cuv. & Val. — S, mnguinolmta^ Ehreub. 

This tisli slionld hare been placed among the Scorpafnid®. 
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FvMiiA GOBlIi)-K. 

KiS. BKRroi»HTlf Ai.Ml .S JCOKLRKrrKIU, Bl. 

( I until.. Cat. Ji, j). 07. — .foam. Mu.«. (lodcf. Heft. If, p. 1B5. 

I(>0 . Ei.EOTRIS MAt ROLKIMUOTl S, B1 

tiiiutli , .lourn. Mils, (fodef. Heft. p. IBG. Taf. 112, figs. 

i;. 11 . 

S\ n. A’. Bli'ck. an»l (iunther, Cat. iJ, p. 100. 

i-AAiiiA blknxudj:. 

170. Sai.auias n iiATUs, ,i. 

1). 12 20. A. 10. 

Ileiglis ot ImmIv one-sivth of the total length. Head a litth* 
nMiiidi’d and vi'rtieul in front. Eyes prominent, on tlu* f^uvliead. 
iual iilKHii half their diameter apart : mouth small, at the inferior 
angli* of tin* profih^; <lor»al tin pi-ofoundIy noteln'd, forming in 
fai t t\\o fins, the him-himI portitm extending on to the caudal fin. 
the anal fin is lik(* tlic Meeond dorsal hut not quite so liigh ; thr 
l audal liu is rounded at (h<* < .\tr<*mity ; the cidour seeniH to liave 
been black all «»v< r, slightly ligliter on the breast. Length three 
inches. 


Famii.v sphyilemdj:. 

17L SrnYKi VA I'ousu.iu, Ciiv. vt \ al. 

( I until., Cat. 2, p. B07. ~ .lourn. Alus. Godef. Heft. Id, p. 211. 

I'af. 110, fig. A. 

“Dwa-dwa'* of the natives. 

172. SlMlYK.flKA OBTUSATA, CuV, ifc Val. 

Gunth,, Cat. 2, p. 331.-— Journ. Mu«. Godef, Heft. 13, p. 212. 
pi. 110, fig. n. 

Syn. — S.Jiatieamia, Bilpp* — Gunth., Cat. 2, p. 840. 
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Family ATHEEINIDjE. 


178. Atheeixa Forskalii, Eupp. 

Guntli , Cat. 3, p. 397. — A* h^setus? Forsk., p. G9. 

Family MUGILIDAI 

174. Mur.iL cEPHALOTts, Cuv. Si Val. 

Guiith., Cat. 3, p. 419. — Kuer. Fish, Novara, p. 224. 

Sjn. — M, ciwr, Forsk. — M. japonicm^ Schleg — AT. tnacrolepulotm 
Eiehartls. 

175. Mr<HL AXILLARIS, Cuv. it Yal. 

Gunth., Cat. 3, p. 444. — Journ. Mus. Godcf. Heft. 13, p. IIG, 
pi. 220, fig. B. 

Lobo of the natives. 

176. Mvoil srxDANEXsis, Bleek. 

Gunth . Cat. 3. p. 425. — Bleek., Atl. lehth. Mugil, pi. 1, f. 1. 

“ Lobo ” of the natives. From fresh water. 

177. Mugil Waioiexsis, Quoy & Gaiin. 

Quoy it Gaim., Voy. Freyc. Foiss. p. 337, pi. 59, fig, 2. — Blec^k. 
Atl. Ichth. Mugil, pi. 2, fig. 2. — Gunth., Cat. 3, p. 435. — Gunth., 
Joum. Mus. Godef. Heft. 13, p. 215, pi. 121, fig. b. 

Syn. — M. imcrolepiiJotuM, Eupp, Cuv. & Val and Cantor. 
Toriabala ” of the natives. 

178. Mugil Tboschelii, Bleek. 

Gunth., Gat 3, p. 448. 

Family POMACENTEIDAE. 

179. Ajaphipbion bifasciatus, Bl 

Gunth., Cat. 4, p. 8 . — Prochilut b$ftticiaii$g, Bleek., Atl Ichtli. 
Pomac., Tab. 1, fig. 4-5-6. 

“ Latehua of the nativee. 
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18(). PllEMyAR lUACl I.KAXrs, Bl. 

(i until., C'lii. I, p. 10. — Blcek., Atl. Iclith. Poniae., pi. figs. 
7 ainl 1). 

Svu.- P. Jntco(Ienmmy i rifusciaUtty xwmX xemicinctuH, ( ‘uv. it Val. 
‘‘ Dalu ” of till* natives, 

181. D.vsrvLias abi axis, L. 

(jriinth., (‘at. I, p. 12. — MacL, (’at. Aust. Fishes, sp. 002. 
l\‘t raihtcfnnnn arenofmn^ (’ant. -BU^ek., Atl. lelit’i. Ponuu*.. pi. 

10, 'k 

Ivuruni ” of the iiutiveH. 

182. DahcVLU'S TIIIM.V( I'LATl .S, Rilpp. 

(i until.. Cat. 1, p. L‘l. ~Cuv. & \ a!., V., p. 111. 

THnuhtchhutm i rimacttlatiHH, Bh*ek„ Atl. lehth, P<una(*., ])1. lO. 
lig. 8. 

18 :t. DASi'YLi.r.H Bn ici LATi .s, Itiehanls. 

Ift^Ua^vK refivihlntm^ Kiehanl.**., lehtli. China.™ A r until.. Cat. 1, 
|>. 1 1. -Tr(rfu!nvhmntn rrttculnftfm, Blet'k., Atl. lehth., Poinac.. 
pi. 1<>, fig. *k 

ISl. PoMAi KXTnta TBiM \ri i.vTi s, Cuv. A Val. 

(i until., Cat. t, p. 10.- -Bleek., Batav., p. ISL, 

D inch inf inhin t cittiffcidatmj Bh*ek., .\tl. lehth., Pomae., jil. 5, f, o. 

Laheta ’* of the natives. 

185. PoMAeKXTUi s i‘HOS()i*OT.i:xiA, Blcek. 

(luulh., (’at 1, p. 23. — DUchUMnn pr.m^i^ofania^ Bleek., Atl* 
lehth., Pomae., pi. 8, fig. 8. 

18G. POMAOKXTRta AMUOIXKXSIS, Bleek. 

Block., Atl Ichtlu Pomae., pi. 7, fig. 7* 
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This species is identified only from Dr. Bleeder's figure. F 
have never seen any description of it. 

187. PoHACKNTiirs CYAKOMLTS, Bleek. 

Gunth., Cat. 4, p. 21, — Bleek,, Atl Ichth. Pomac., pi, iK fig. 3. 

‘‘ Ku of the natives. 

188, PoMACEXxnrs anal is, n. 

D. 18/18. A. 114, L. lat. 25. 

The height of the body is about one half the length (^winding 
the caudal fin. The head i.s rounded betwt?en the eyes, these are 
more than a diameter a[)art ; the snout is shorter than the eyi* : 
tho preorbital has a strong hook-shaped tooth beiu^ath the eye : 
the preoperculum is distinctly sermted ; the dorsal ami anal fins 
iiiv pointed behind. The general colour is greenish yellow, darker 
on the back ; tho base of the i>ectoral and the anterior rays of 
the anal fin are black, and there seem to have been some blackish 
markings on the spinous dorsal ; the outer niys of the v(*ntni!s 
are also black. 

Length three inches, 'fhere is only otte spine in the anal fin 
of the only specimen I hare, it is strong, sharp, and Imt little 
shorter than the rays. 

189. GLiPiunonox r<ELESTixi;S, Cuv. it \'al 

Gunth., Cat. 4, p. 38. — Bleek., Atl. Ichth. l\)mae,, pi. 9, fig, 5, 

8yn. — G.msatllijf, Iliipp. — rahti, Cuv. & Val. — qwHlriJhiciatm, 
Bleek. — WaigismU^ Bleek., and tynchitft\ llichardH, 

Bobodx ” of the natives. 

190. GLiFHinonoN TBiFAScrAXi «, Bleek. 

Gunth., Cat. 4, p. 42.— Bleek., Atl Ichth. Pomac,, pi. 11, fig. 3, 
8yn. — 6*. Cuv. & Val 

“ Kibiri ’’ of tho nativv** 
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191, Gwphiikjbon PLAGIOMKTOPOX, Bleck. 

Gunth., Cat. 4, p. 51, — Blcek., Ati. lohth. Poina<.*., pi. 11, fig. 1. 
** Bodu ” of the natives. 

192. Glipiiidodox .vxabatotdE'I, Bleek. 

Gunth,, Cat. 4, p. 51. — Bleek., Atl. Ichth. Pornae., pi. 9, fig. 7. 

193. Gliphidodox Baxkieki, Bichards. 

Gunth., Cat. 4, p. 51. — Bleek., Atl. Ichth. Pomac., pi. 0, fig. 8. 


191. Guphidodon mroEOH, n. ttp. 

1). 12 11. A. 2 11. L. lat. 2G. 

Height of body oiuvhalf of the length, c-tclusive of caudal fin ; 
snout short and obtuse, teeth regular, but somewhat morcconiciil 
than usual in QUphiihuhn^ suborbital uensely scaled ; soft dorsal 
anil anal fins jiointed, the middle rays being eiongate, caudal fin 
with each lobe proloiigeil into a filament. The colour is a dee]> 
almost black-purple from the Kiiout to n straight line from the 
commencement of the soft dorsal fin, to the midtlh* of the anal ; 
all behind that line is white. Length nearly three inches. 

195, Gupninomiv filamextosi s, n, sp. 

1). 13 TO. A. 2 10. L. lat 2S. 

Height of body a little more than a third of the lengih, evclusive 
of the caudal fin. The spinous dorstil is in height about one- 
thinl that of the body and increases verj' gradually and miifornily 
from the first to the last spine, the soft dorsal as well sis the 
anal hm the middle rays very elongate ; the lobes of the caudal 
fin are also mueh produced* The colour is dark all over, probably 
In life purplish, the dorsal fin seems to have been variegated and 
the lobes of the caudal are black externally* Length 3 inches. 
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19G. Heliastes axalis, Out. & VaL 
Gimth., Cat. 4, p, 62.— analh^ Bleek., Atl. Iclitk, 
I\)iiiac*., pi. 6, fig. 1. 

“ Ku ” of the natives. 


BiiscniPTiox OF TWO FrsifES latelv takkx ix ok xeab Pobt 

Jacksox. 

Bv W. Macleav, F.L.S. 

Chilodactylfs MuLii.iT.Air, n. sj), 

D. 15:.V. A. 2 9. L. lat. 46. . 

Elongate, moderately compressed ; the height of the body is 
one-fifth of the total length and eijual to the length of the head ; 
profile of head convex, the space between the eyes much rounded 
and equal to four diametei*s of the eye, tlie distance from the 
eye to the snout equal to three diameters. The suout is obtuse, 
the lips thick and fleshy, and the mouth small, the maxillap}' 
scarcely reaching midway betaeea the snout and the eye. The 
ojKjrcrles are unarmed ; there are a few very minute scales on the 
upjKT part of the preoperculum, and the opc^reuluin is covered 
except near the edges with minute scales, the rest of the hea<l is 
nuked. The scales of the body are large, cycloid and adherent, 
excepting the thoracic surface ivhich is naked or clothed with 
very minute sdales. The dorsal fin is deeply notched, the first 
spine very short, the second about double the length, the third 
al>out double that, the fourth still longer, and the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh the longcwt ; the soft dorsal is in height seartrely so * 
high as the longest spines, and decreases slightly and unilortnly 
to its termination ; the caudal fin is deeply forked ; the first anal 
spine is very short, the seeond is longer and stronger, and only 
one-fifth the height of the first ray. The six lower rays the 
pectoral fill arc simple, and of this the second is tbe leng^i 
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but it does not exceed the length of the others bj more than one- 
eighth of its length. The general colour is bluish-grey on the 
back, becoming whitish on the belly ; the head is rariegated with 
blotches of greenish and olive brown, the dorsal fins are of a 
clouded greyish tint, the spinous seeming to have the base 
red ; the caudal fin is almost black, the anal blackish with a white 
margin and base, the ventrals bluish-grey with an indistinct 
whitish patch near the base. Length 26 inches. 

I name this fine fish after the Assistant Inspector of 
Fisheries, Mr, Thomas Mulhall. II is practised eye detected it 
at once in the Sydney Fish Market as something unusual, and 
he brought it to me. It now forms part of the collection of the 
Commissioners of Fisheries. 

AhMOTIIKTIS ZOXATU8, n. ftp, 

D. 75. A. 53. V. dext. 7, sin. 3. P. 11. 

This species differs from A, roMtratus^ the only one of the 
genus hitherto observed, in many respects, the most evident being 
the general greyish- black colour, instead of the almost rufous- 
brown of the other, in having across the body a broad irregular 
indistinct tone of a whitish hue, in having the vertical fins 
higher, the tail rather longer, the lower eye more distinctly in 
advance of the other, and the maxillary flap smaller. The height 
is considerably mon> than half the length of the body excluding 
the caudal fin. Length 7 inches. 

/fab. Port Jackson. 

The type of this s|HH*ies also belongs to the Fisheries depart- 
ment. 


DascB£FTX 05 a or hoxir kxw Qubeksbaso Fishes. 
Bx Chababs W. Db Vis, B.A. 

Fam. BBEYCIDiE. 


CtBtnoFtrs, «. jr, 

Muaile rounded, blunt, protruding. Cleft of the mouth 
oblique. Bye lai^. Teeth tiUform on the jaws, palatines, 
t 
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vomer, and tongue. Suborbital with a longitudinal ridge con- 
tinued to the angle of preoperculiim. Scales large, bony, keeled, 
forming a partial mail. Two dorsals, the first of partially webbed 
spines, Yentrals reduced to a spine and a few feeble rays, the 
spine articulated with a locking action. Eight branch iostegals. 
Four gills, a slit behind the fourth. Air bladder large. Pyloric 
c<Bca 2i. 

Cleidopus globia-maris. 

P. 4. 1/11. A. 1/11. L. lat. IG (from suprascapular) L. tr, 8 
(from dorsal to last abdominal keel) — V. 1/4. P. It. 

Height half the length measured to the tips of the median 
caudal rays. Head one-third of the same. Orbit one-third of 
the head, snout one-fifth, second dorsal spine two-fifths, and 
ventral spme four-sevenths of same. Snout gibbous in front of 
the orbit with a subvertical profile. Intermaxillaries separated 
by a deep notch. Lower lip with a symphysial groove and a 
(scarlet) patch of soft skin on the anterior lateral angle. Nostrils 
contiguous, adjacent to orbit. Three spines on the abdointna! 
keel Caudal strongly emarginate. All the scales spiuosely 
ctenoid and striated with a large median spinous keel Bones of 
the head unarmed. Dorsal spines strong, oblinucly divergent, 
with very low webs, second and third the longest, fourth longer 
than first. Spine of second dorsal and anal short, feeble. Second 
dorsal rounded, the rays shortening from the first which is the 
longest. Ventral spine very strong, rays shorty feeble. Lateral 
line not distinguishable. Scales of hinder part of trunk white, 
with broad dark edges all round, many of them on the |>osi- 
abdomen and caudal peduncle orange at the base. Fore parts 
more or less golden. Three short black diverging bands befarnd 
the orbit and a longer horizontal one below them. Lips, chin, 
and intermandibulary space jet black Pupil black, iris goMen 
rayed with a dark maltese orosa Operculum golden with aldaek 
oblique bar on the lower limk An elongated subrhoinbio. {>iliid^ 
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of bright scarlet on the lower lip. The ventral spine is on pro- 
traction, fixed in position by a trigger-like articulation. The 
scales of the abdomen and thorax are pretty firmly compacted, 
those of the fore part of the back Jess so, while those of the hind 
parts are so loosely adjusted as to allow of more than usual 
freedom of propelling motion. 

Loc\ Brisbane Hirer, Long. 8''. Typo in Queensland Museum. 

HOMALOemySTKS LUCTUOSUS. 

D. 12 It. A. 3/9. 

Height three and a half times in the total length, head tliree 
and one-third, snout one-fourth; interorbital one-fourth, fourth 
dorsal spine + 1 of the head, One pair of upper canines, 
distant. Intermaxillary reaches beyond the orbit Spinous 
dorsal rises beyond the angle of the operculum, opposite the 
anterior thirtl of the pectoral, it is nearly as high as the soft 
dorsal which rises opposite the anal and ends beyond it. Dark 
brown, with a purple tinge. Abdomen and chest purplish-red. 
Soft dorsal, caudal, and anal edged with black. Two obscure 
light bai^s ac ross the tail. A very few black spots occur on the 
fins and trunk. 

Long 41'. Loc. Brisbane. Type in Queensland Museum. 

Sconorsis speculakis. 

D. 10/8. A. 3/7. 

Height two and two-thirds, head three and two-thirds in the 
length. Orbit one-third of head. Preorbital one-half of orbit 
Eye covered by a tliick protuberant transparent mucus. Pre- 
orbital spine moderate w ith one precedent denticle. Posterior 
limb ajid rounded angle of preoperculum strongly denticulated. 
Anal spines subequal in length and strength. First ray of pectoral 
slightly produced. Tail emai^imate. Preoperculum not notched. 
Light brown — a conspicuous pearly line edged with black behind 
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the hinder half of the second dorsal — another, formed of markings 
on the bases of the scales, along the middle of the posterior half 
of the body. 

Long G". Loc. Queensland. Type in Queensland Museum. 

PoRICTHYS QlTEKXSLAXDr.K. 

1). - 20. A. U. 

Head three and three-fourths in the total. A line of pores on 
each side of the abdomen from the throat to the tail -a line from 
the nape along the back pores rather obscure, mostly with short 
skiii!)y threads. Two or three pores uiKler the oye. A curved 
line of short filiform appendages on the vertex and occiput, both 
jaws fringed with the same. Orbital tentacles long, broad, 
fringed. A group of small canines on each side of the vomer. 
Brown, lighter beneath. Head striated with dark browii. Throat 
and abdomen with ill-defined brown spots. Postabdomeii with 
distinct, small, dark spots and two brown fascia* — both spots and 
bands extending on to the anal. 

Bather than propose a new genus I place this fish in Porii(h^$ 
notwithstanding the multiplication of the vomerine ennines. 
Beneath the skin may be felt a motlerately strong dorsal spine, 
and on examination there are found two rudimentary anterior 
spines lying side by side. The fish appears to be a coupling link 
between BatrachuM and Foriclht/$, 

Lon k?. totr. Loe. Queensland. Type in Qiieenslaiul 3Iuseiun. 

Pleubonectes Morton lENsts. 

Section with teeth conical, and lateral line strongly cun ed over 
pectoral. 

D. 70. A. 51. Lat. 75. 

Eyes on right me. Jawa and deiiti ion tHjual. Teeth uni* 
serial. Height twice, and bead thrice and two-thirds in the lengthy 
without caudal. Depth of the curve of the lateral line 0 i|ita]t 
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twO‘fiftli 9 of its width. Maxillary four-niiiths of the head, 
Pectoral nearly two* thirds of same. Distance of dorsal from 
eaudal less than half the depth of the peduncle. Scales moderate, 
eiliated. Kays of vertical fins and of caudal scaly. Profile of heml 
deeply cniarginate over the orbit. I iiterorbit very narrow, elevated, 
naked. Caudal cuneiform. Dorsal rises opposite front margin 
of npptn* nearly in the same vertical, lieddish-gny 

marbled with darker grey. Three large light coloured black- 
edg(*d spots above and below’ the lateral line — similar smaller 
spots on peripher}’ of trunk. Verticals fins spottecL 

Long 7i". Loc, MoretonBay. Type in Queensland MuHeum. 

In development of the jaws and dentition, and size of the 8eale.s, 
this fish diverges considerably from typical forms of PleuronectcH 
to which however it belongs rather than to any other group 
known to me. In this genu.s therefore I leave it for the present. 


PnVSlrAL STlltiTlKE AM> (rEOUXiV OF AiSTKALIA. 

By tiik Rkv. J. E. Tex i sox- Woods, F.G.S., F.L.«., &c. 

I'lie Phy.sieal Geography of Australia gives a key to its 
Ireology. It is an immense table liuid, with a narrow tract of 
land sometimes intervening between the edge of this elevated 
itrea and the sea. Hie east side is the highest, averaging about 
2,000 feet above the ocean. The we«t side is not more thon 1,000 
feet above the same. The north is a little higher. The south 
side is either level with the ocean, or abuts iu cliffs upon the sea, 
ranging from 300 to GOO feet in height. The general character 
of all the seawaixl side of the table land is precipitous ; but on 
the south-east angle of the continent the tabular form disappears, 
and there is a true cluster of mountains (the Australian Alps), 
whoso highest elevation is a little over 7,000 feet. This group is 
near the sea (Bass* Straits), and then after an interval of about 
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200 miles of ocean, there is another group of almost equally high 
mountains which forms the island of Tasmania. The inland 
portion of the table land slopes by a very gradual incline towards 
the central depression, which is south and east of the true centre 
of the continent. Thus the incline is greater and shorter for the 
east side of Australia, and it is on this side alone we find what 
can properly be termed a river system. The elevation of the 
west side of Australia being only half that of the oast, or even 
less, and the distance to the central depression being twice as 
great, we have no drainage tow’ards the interior at all. Whatever 
w'ater falls from the clouds collects in marshes, w^hieh are generally 
salt. The soil is composed of disintegrated granite rocks w hich 
are sterile and drv% forming little better than a sandy desert. All 
the tableland is more or less interrupted wdth ranges of mountains 
which do not run for any distance, and are not sufficiently high 
to give rise to a river system. Tlic general direction is north and 
south, or east and west. These mountains seem to be quite 
independent of each other and of the general axis of the Con- 
tinent. The most conspicuous of them is the Flinders Range, 
which rises at Cape Jervis on tlie south coast, and continues 
without interruption for five or six hundred miles into the salt 
lake area, where it abruptly terminates. This chain is of an 
exceptional character. It differs from the other ranges of 
Australia in many particulars, and is probably older. 

The base of all this table land of Australia is granitic. Isolated 
mountains of granite crop out all through the soutlieni and 
western deserts. It forms the axis of the Australian Alps, and 
the summits of a great portion of the table land on the west and 
east coasts are of the same rock. Tliere are also considerable 
tracts in which the granite is replaced by upturned PalcM)»oic 
strata, mostly in the form of Slates and Schists, with an almost 
vertical dip. It cannot be said that the granite is the cause of 
this uplifting, for it has been mostly derived from the same slates, 
and bears marks in some cases of stratification, inclined at various 
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angles. Instances arc common of the granite passing into schists, 
gneiss and slates. 

The inclination of the Paleozoic rocks is of a very ancient 
origin, and has no connection with the present outline of A ustralia. 
The slates show the same foldings and contortions which such 
rocks display elsewhere. 

Above the older Paleozoic rocks and granite, and lying un- 
conformably upon them, are certain basins of coal-bearing rocks, 
belonging to both the Mesozoic and Paleozoic periods. These 
are found mostly on the eastern and southern edge of the table 
land, but there* is good r(*ason for believing that they are only 
thinly covered (‘Isewhere, and that a moat extensive coal-bearing 
art*a may be looked for on the western slopes of the same part of 
Australia. Over the coal measures on the edge of the table land 
all round the Continent there is a horizontal sandstone with 
oblitiue laminations. This formation is also seen in the interior, 
and I regard it as an eolian <leposit. In most places there is no 
other rock above these strata. 

The great central depression or basin of Australia is like the 
Sahara Desert, of cretaceous age. Its limits arc unknown ; but 
abundant fossils in blue marl are found on the very summit of 
the watershed on the east side of Austnilia north of latitude 28*0 
8., nearly to Cape York, and all round the Gulf of Carpentaria. 
The western limits of this great cretaceous basin are unknown. 
Fossils belonging to it have been collected considerably west of 
the overland telegraph line, as also fossils from Oolitic bods. 

On the south side of Australia, from the commencement of the 
Great Australian Bight, the land is, with little interruption, 
formed by a series of tertiary rocks, representing all the European 
deposits, from the Eocene upwards. It is not known how far 
they may extend inland. They extend some 800 or 400 miles at 
the least, but they are not seen at any height above 600 feet. 
On the Australian Bight the Miocene beds of limestone, iull of 
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fossils, abut on the sea in cliffs of from 300 to 600 feet in height 
On other parts of the coast raised beaches with recent shells are 
common, notably round the sea boundary of the colony of Victoria. 

In the interior all these deposits are overlaid by either volcanic 
tertiary lavas or by sands, clays, and marls which have becii 
derived from the sub-aerial weathering of the granite and other 
rocks. The highest portions of all the txlgc of the table land, 
and consequently tlie sources of all our rivers, are in recent 
volcanic emanations. This is true for the whole extent of 
Australia. These volcanic emanations are tertiary, and they are 
all nf‘ar the edge of the table land. They sweep round the eastern 
side from north to south, curving round the south side. As far 
as the Australian Alps they maintain a v(‘rv uniform age, which 
appears to be Miocene or later. West of Mtd bourne they change 
their character, and become much more moilern. Distinct ash 
cones of craters are preserved, and ash bc*<ls, with remains of tlu* 
existing fauna and flora, are found. 'Phe extreme western limit 
of this volcanic activity is about KK) miles smith of the mouth of 
the Kiver Murray, and here it would seem that the volcanic forceps 
in Australia died out. The raised beaches are found m»ar these 
craters, and have been, doubtless, elevatcil in connection with the 
volcanic outbreaks. In this brief sketch no details of the nature 
of formations liave been given, and they v^ill be now considered a 
little more closely. 

Granite. — Two formations of Granite have been rmignisc^l 
14 Australia, and there may be more. Tliat which forms the 
central axis of the table land has a peculianty which differs from 
the outer parts of the granitic axis in this, that it is rich in 
mineral veins. It is in such formations that the valuable deposits 
of tin are found. They also contain veins of silver, lead, and 
copper. Gold has also been found in granite, but this metal is 
more common in a formation to be mentioned presently. The 
most of the richest Anstralian tin deposits are stream tin, that is 
to say, tin washed out of Granite by streams and found in their 
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beds. But veins of tin have also been found in Herberton 
(Queensland) as rich as any in the world. 

Earlfeu Paleozoic Hocks. — In connection with the Oranitcf', 
the Slates and Schists of the Cambrian, and probably Laurentian 
periods, are found. In these are the %'ein8 containing; gold and 
other metals. As a rule, the veins consist more of Felspar than 
any other mineral, and tlieir direction is more often meridional 
than otherwise. It appears that the auriferous veins in the 
Cambrian fonnation of the colony of Victoria are much more 
nearly north and south than those of the Silurian.* 

The gold veins in Cambrian Hocks in the same colony are 
proba])ly eight times more numerous than the Silurian. Asa 
rule the greater number of veins run parallel with the strata in 
whi(*h they are enclosed, and the greater number of the richest 
veins strike west of north. In California and Brazil veins run 
panillol to the mountain chains. In Australia they do so on the 
eastern side of the Continent, but where the edge of the table 
land bends round to the north-west the veins still keep their 
north and south direction. They are therefore independent of 
the present contlguration of the laud. East and west veins are 
usually poorer than the meridional ones, which is not the experi- 
ence of other countries. It would appear also that, as a rule, 
gold is not embeilded in the quartz, but occurs in a comparatively 
loose state in the midst of cavities and lainiuatious. 


• llie terms used in the Geological Survey of Victoria are those of Murchison 
and his divisions of upper and lower i^ilurian arc followed in that colony. 
But this system and nomenclature are not generally adopted, from the in- 
justice it does to Sedgwick’s prior investigations. Following the example 
of many Geologists, 1 restrict the term Silurian to Murchison’s Upper Silurian 
(Ludlowiks, Wenlook, May Hill, or Upper Llandovery). The Buala or 
Caradoo are Siluro-Cambrian, and all the rest of Murchison’s Lower Silurian 
are Cambrian. But instead of using the term Siluro-Cambrian 1 should 
muoh prefix that prc^KMied by Frof. Lupworth (Qeol. Mag.forI1879) Ordovician 
which has muoh to reoommend it. 
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Very rich copper veins hare been found in rocks of probably 
Cambrian age in South Australia. The ore is sulphide. As a 
rule, deposits of carbonates of copper in Australia have not proved 
permanent. Manganese, Antimony, Bismuth, and Graphite arc 
also found in the Cambrian Bocks, but are not worked. 

Characteristic Cambrian Graptolites are found in connection 
with gold-bearing veins. The species are identical with those 
found in Sweden, Bohemia, Wales, Ireland, Scotland, and the 
United States of America. Bocks which, by their incdudcnl 
fossils, are seen to be the equivalents of the Silurian of Europe 
and America are found in Victoria (Kilmore), New South Wales 
(Yass, &c.)f Queensland (Bockhampton), and Tasmania. 

Possils identical with species of the Wenlock and Ludlow beds 
and those most abundant forms of Bohemian Silurizin life, as 
JPhftcopit {Partlockia) Barrande, are e<|ually abundant 

in the Yering beds, near Melbourne. 

Devonian rocks, with characteristic fossils, often identical with 
those of Europe, are found very extensively developed in V ictoria 
(North Gippsland), in New South Wales (Mount Lambie, Sofala, 
I>achlan Biver), in Queensland (Gyrnpie, Bunlekin, Mount 
Wyatt). In connection with upper Devonian Bocks we have 
metalliferous veins, gold, and copper. The mines in Gyinpic 
are of great richness. Devonian copper veins have not hitherto 
proved very productive. 

True carboniferous plants are found in a few places in New 
South Wales ; not, however, in connection with coal, as at Stroud, 
Arowa, and in Queensland, the Drummond Hange. Marine 
carboniferous fossils are found in the basin of the Hunter Biver, 
generally throughout Tasmania, and in Queensland (Bowen 
Biver). It is a remarkable peculiarity of these mariiio beds that 
they are interstratified with plants of a character which is eon* 
sidered Lower Mesozoic in Europe and India. They are probably 
Permian or Triassic. 
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An entirely different series of plant remains, which seems to 
have nothing or very little in common with those of the Hunter 
liiver, arc^ found in connection with rich coal seams in Queens- 
land, Ipswich, Barruni River, Buiidaberg. The characteristic 
fossils of these beds are Thinnfeldia odonfapteroides^ Equisetum 
roiiferumy and species of Ealmacem and OycadacecB. These beds 
are also found in Tasmania. The age to which they can be 
referred is still a matter of doubt. They cannot be older than 
the lias, and possibly considerably higher in the secondary series. 
In many respects they have considenible resemblance to the 
Indian (Raniganj) coal plants. Some plant remains found at 
Bacchus Marsh, the Wannon River, and at Bellarine (all at 
places at eonsiilerable distances from one another in the colony 
of Victoria), are refcrr(*d to the same age. The evidence of the 
(•oiiuection so far is not very strong. There is no coal associated 
with such remains, whereas it abounds in (Queensland if worked 
prolitably. 

It is just possible that tlie Wiaiinauiatta beds of New South 
Wales may belong to this formation, but if it must be under 
the Hawkesbury Sandstone, wdiich is a different horizon from 
that hitherto given. This is only a suggestion, which more careful 
examination may coufinn or disprove. 

C^overing these remains is a sandstone in thick layers with 
much cross-btHlding and oblique lamination, and containing coni- 
ferous w^ood w ith CH]uisetaceou8 stems, leaves of cyeads or palms 
and ferns f Thinnfeldia) ^ &c. The species are often the same as 
those of the Ipswich coal basin. The contained grains of sand 
are roundeti, and the deposit is in my opinion a sub-aerial one, 
mingled nodoiilit in places with sw^ampy and fresh water remains. 
Near Sydney such strata reach in the Blue Mountains a thickness 
of over IjBOO feet. The same kind of formation is scattered 
throughout the Continent in isolated masses of various extent. 
They are generally precipitous, and consist, in my opinion, of 
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hardened cores of aerial accumulations. The stratification is 
entirely that of wind-blown rocks with ferruginous bands, which 
are the remains of surface vegetation, from which the carbonized 
roots of trees may often be seen depending. Unless by the 
included organic remains, and superposition, we have no means 
of determining what is the age of these beds. But it would be 
wrong to attribute them all to one period. Similar conditions 
would produce the same kind of rock in any epoch. 

In New South Wales such beds lie upon the coal beds (Permian 
and Lias) but not always conformably. In Queensland they lie 
upon the Cretaceous, and are clearly tc^rtiary. It would be very 
difficult, indeed, to draw any lino of distinction between the 
Queensland iSandstones, and those of New South Wales or 
Hawkesbury Sandstones as far as lithological character is con- 
cerned, and the includiHl plant remaiiis art* common to both. 
But in portions of the Hawkesbury Sandstone, fossil ganoid 
fishes of the genera ChithrohpiH and Mtpuolepitt nrv found, w hich 
have strong resemblances (as far as imj)erfect specimens would 
admit of a comparison) to Devoninn forms. In beds above the 
coal bearing strata terme<l Wiannamatta, the IVrinian genus 
PalieonUem is found. Nevertheless it wouhl be absurd to consider 
the Hawkesbury Sandstone as of Paleozoic or even lower Mesozoic 
age. The anomaly of the fish remains, we must explain, by 
recalling that we have ariioiigsi us two species of the Liassic 
andTriassic genus tV/Y/Wii#, actually living in Quwnsland rivers. 
Throughout Austmlia, therefore, we may consider that in desert 
or sandy regions an eoliau or aerial deposit has formed or is 
forming. It hardens into stone in certain |)oriions, and thus 
gives rise to the preidpitous sandstone cliffs arid flat-topped 
mountains which are so characteristic of Australian scenery. 
These formations are mentioned in this place because there is a 
complete blank between them and the lower Mesozoic rocks in 
most places in the colonies. Nevertheless we have some missing 
links of the secondary deposits now to be specified. 
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In AV^estom Australia, on the Greenoiigli River, apparently on 
the margin of the table-land, there arc beds containini; t(»s«il8, 
which appear to bedong to the Upper Lias and the Lower Oolite 
or Jurassic. Many fossils common in Europe arc found there, 
such as the following from the Upper Lias — Ammonites saJensis, 
A. 7Vf(Iiang, A, walcottH, Xantilm semisfriatn^, Gresslf/a Jonaci- 
formis, and Mj/acites Hassi^nus, the last rather referable to the 
Middle Lias. From the Oolitic beds of the same locality, we 
have the following fossils, common to European formations — 
Aint}wniteH marroeephahts^ A. hrochli^ Belemniies Cfitinliculatugj 
Cneultcpft oblonf/a.pholoJomifa ovttlatti, Avicnla munsteri, A. echinata 
jPevten cinctus^ P. ealeus, Lima probosciif err, L, punctata, Ostrea 
marshii, lihpnvhonelhi rariahilis, CristeJlaria cult rata. The 
peculiarity of these deposits is that then' are lithologically similar 
to the conreinporaneous strata in Europe. Thus the Lias fossils 
are inclosed in a matrix perfectly identical with a ferruginous or 
variegated limestone of the Upper Lias occurring near Bath, and 
the Middle liias, or marlstone, is not left unrepresented. The 
matrix of tlie Oolite fossils was e<pmllv characteristic. Mr. 
Charles Moore in his j)aper on Mesozoic Australian Geology 
(Quar. Jour. Oeol. Soc., London., 1870, p. 2J7,) says “that even 
had no distinctive fossils been pre.sent, a geologist acquainted 
with the secondary rocks of England and Europe would hardly 
have failed ti) refer the greater number of the specimens to the 
horizon of the Lower Oolitic rocks.” In this way, lithologically 
and almost without the evidence of the fossils they contain, the 
AVeHtern Australian specimens might be decided to be contem- 
poraneouK with the lower Oolites, and the upper and middle Lias 
of this country, from which they arc so many thousand miles 
separatcHl. It is probable also that in the same locality Cretaceous 
rocks arc to I e found. 

On the other side of the Continent, and on the edge of the 
table, though HkeAVestern Australia within the ocean watershed, 
a number of fossils have been found which may be thus ennmer* 
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^ted— lower Oolite, Gordon Downs, containing AmmoniteH, 
JBleurotoniaria^ Ilomomya, Fholodomya^ Myncites^ and Tancrcdia, 
About 120 miles south of these beds wo find strata of a similar 
or liassic character in the following localities : — Fitzroy Downs, 
Wollumbilla Creek, Mitchell Downs, the Amba Kivor, the Nivo, 
the Upper Maranoa, Mount Abundance, JMythesdale, and 
Bungee worgorai. 

A peculiarity in most of those fossils is that they occur in 
rounded, nodular, or concretionary boulders imbedded in a brittle 
marl in the creeks. This is also the case with butliers of tlui 
Cretaceous rocks when they are found on the highest levels of 
the watershed on the table-land. Thus, at the Palmer Riven in 
Korth-east Australia, we find Cretacetius fossils in nodules of 
blue clay, with septaria, in widely separated localities, but no 
traces of the original beds. The explanation of this may be that 
the Oolite and Cretaceous underlie all the interior and that these 
are fragments of outlines broken up ainl denuded at the upheaval 
of the table land. 

The species identified with the European U pper and Middle 
Lias from Western Australia arc much fewer in number, but 
this is partly owing to the fragmentary and impeiTect character 
of the remains. Above these beds and horizontally stratified, 
with but little disturbance, there is an immense area of the 
interior of Australia covered with Cretaceous deposits and 
characteristic Cretaceous fossils — AmmoniteH^ 

CrioceraSj Oyprim, Triyonia, Ac., with reptilian remains of 
Ichthyosaurus, The fossils have been but slightly cxamiruxl, but 
of their wide extent there can ho no doubt — perhaps covering the 
whole interior area of the Continent. 

The tertiary beds already refenrcxl to as covering so large » 
portion of the south portion of the Continent are apparently 
divisible into regular horizons similar to those of Europe, The 
chronological »e<|uence ascertainable by the proportion of exist* 
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ing HpoeieH, enables us to correlate them as follows: — They are 
divisible into three basins. 1 . The Murray Basin. 2. The 
Aldinga and Southern Yorke's Peninsula. 3. The Great Aus- 
tralian Bight, or, to use tlie nomenclature of Professor Tate, the 
Bun da IMateau. The ^Murray Basin not only includes the basin 
of that river, but passes across into the colony of Victoria, 
(extending to the western side of Port Phillip and North Tasmania. 
The second basin, according to Professor Tate, occupies discon- 
nected areas on the east side of St. Vincent’s Gulf, and the strata 
are found across A’orke’s Peninsula, and pro])ably continue round 
the Bhor(‘s of St. VincenPs Gulf. According to Profe.ssor Tato 
(who has given much attent ion to the subject, and whose researches 
1 can contirm as far as an extended examination of the fossil 
corals are concerned), llie Lower Aldinga strata are Eocene, and 
contain scarcely three per cent, of receiit forms. 3Iount Gambier 
limestones are the e<]uival<‘nts of these in the south-east, and so 
is the greater portion of the lower beds of the Australian Biglil. 
The Murray ba.«»in, including the Hamilton (Muddy Creek), and 
Geelong bed.s (Corio Bay), are Miocene. .Ml the beds are rich 
in fossils ; but in tlu^ Murray ba.siu, in all places, extremely well 
preserved. From a careful comparative examination of the 
Miocene fauna of lliese rocks, I have come to the conclusion that 
about S per cent, of the organisms are living at the present time. 

The l^liocene beds are not so extensively or so richly representetl 
They are found generally as highly ferruginous outliers, with a 
few fossils not easily identified. The Flemington series, near 
Melbourne, are the best instances, some of the organic remains 
of which have been illustrated by Professor M‘Coy. The fauna 
of all these deposits is characterised by its local character, >vhich 
though almost thoroughly distinct from the present Australian 
fauna has still certain features in common. It has been stated 
that the same tertiary fauna was found in New Guinea, as seen 
in some fossil specimens brought by the Hon, W . Macleay from 
Hall Sound. I am enabled, however, to state that this is not the 
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case. There is nothing in common with our tertiary rocks amongst 
any of the New Guinea fossils, all of which I have carefully ex- 
amined. There is no satisfactory evidence of any former partici- 
pation in the great ice age by the Continent of Australia. One 
or two instances of grooves orstriationsare recorded, but standing 
alone in so vast a territory the ice oripn is very doubtful. On 
the whole, the evidence afforded by the animal remains is decidedly 
in favour of a warmer climate for Australia than that which now 
prevails, and this is borne out by the plant remains. 

While the south portion of the Continent was slowly submerg- 
ing under the tertiary sea, there is every reason to believe that 
the eastern side of the Continent was raised above the sea level. 
The period of this elevation must have been subset uent to the 
Cretaceous, as marine fossils of that period art^ found on both 
sides of the watershed, and on the ta\)le land. We liave no 
marine tertiary beds on any portion of the eastern side of the 
C ontinent, except a few post tertiary marine sludls preserved in 
ash-beds, which are scarcely above the sea level, and are only 
seen where the shallow sea has been dainnuHl back by a bank of 
volcanic mud. Such an instance has been observed by me at 
Cleveland, in Moreton Bay. The volcanic disturbance must have 
occurred in places where our present fauna existed. 

We have on all the east side of Australia, and in many places 
in Victoria, instances where vegetable remains are fouml in the 
old drainage channels covered by lava streams. These have btHsn 
named and described by the illustrious Baron von Mueller. They 
show a remarkable series of fruit-bearing trees, diffenmt from 
those which occupy the same areas at the present day. Though 
fruits were abundant it was not considered in most cases safe to 
attempt to determine even the order to which the trees belong* 
The only exceptions were in the ease of a conifercyie tree, and 
one belonging probably to the Sffpindaeem, No eotielustoiis eoukl 
be drawn from the remains as to the ago of the beds^ but as thi^ 
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were identical when found in widely separated places, sometimes 
GOO miles apart, it was seen that we here meet with a flora, which 
has disajipeared, but which must have occupied all the table-land. 

Distinct from these deposits, and imbedded in siliceous rocks, 
other plant-reinaiiiH are very abundant on the ed^e of the table- 
land. These are mainly distinguished by their resemblance to 
such trees as Cinnamon and other Lauraceap and Myrtaceous 
plants, Palmie, Cycads, and Ferns. The jK'Culiarity of these 
remains is that they are not usually accompanied by any 
carbonaceous matter, l)iit rather impressions in silcx, probably 
<lerivcd from thermal springs. There are not wanting proofs 
that these are portions of the same flora to which the fruits, &c., 
belong, which ar(‘ covered by volcanic de]) 08 its. They are certainly 
late tertiary, and may be pliocene, or even later. 

The most recent of all our formations are the raised beaches 
ami the various drifts and Eolian formations throughout the 
Continent. Th(‘ raised beaches are confined to the south side of 
Australia, as far as we know, and they are of very limited extent. 
'File drifts are mon* extensive, and probably deposited at different 
times and under different eonditious. Two are distinguished by 
Mr, tSehvyn for Vietorla, and they are of different ages, accord- 
ing to his opinion, namely, Miocene and Pliocene. Such forma- 
tions are extremt‘ly important, as they contain the i*emain8 of 
those strata which denudation, during immense geological periods, 
has left to us. Thus they also retain the gold which has been 
derived from the ('arnbrian and kSilurian rocks. AVherever these 
drifts are found overlying auriferous quartz veins, they are also 
ricli in alluvial gold, and thov have proved the richest deposits in 
the colonies, besides being the source of all those large masses 
of gold w hich are called “ nuggets,'* some of which have been of 
tuiormouw size and weight. The alluvial is shallovr, and easily 
w^orked, but there are instances w’here it has been covered with 
outpourings of lava of 3(X) and 400 feet thick. 

Z 
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This is the proper place to mention that the surface and some 
small portion of the upper part of gold veins are usuallj found 
to be of much greater richness than the lower parts ; and this is 
not because gold favours one portion of a vein more than another, 
but because the surface represents the gradual detrital accumula* 
tion from slow weathering in the course of ages. 

The drift or sub-aerial deposits belonging to recent geological 
periods are in Australia very important and extensive. An 
illustration from one portion of Australia will explain the w*hole. 
In the Murray basin, and through much of South Australia on 
the west side of Spencer s Gulf, and north-west of Port Lincoln, 
there are many isolated granite hills, which are the outcrops of 
the basis of the whole continent. All around them is a sandy 
desert supporting low’ shrubby thickets or ** scrubs ” of Acacia, 
Eucalyptus, Cryptandra, Melaleuca, Ac. The sand is a mass of 
rounded gniins of true desert character, that is of grains rounded 
by having been blowm about. It frequently lies in ridges and 
hills like the weaves of the sea, but generally covered with vege- 
tation. The hills are interrupted by yellow clay flats, with an 
open forest and a soil which a very little moisture nmders lioggy. 
Both these accumulations arise from the slow* subacrtal weather- 
ing of the granite. The quarts grains n^sist decomposition, and 
get carried about by the wdnd. The felspar and mica deeom{>ose 
rapidly, and form the basis of the clays to which the small portion 
of iron per-oxides gives the yellow' colour. It is remarkcil that 
wells sunk into this clay only furnish an almost undrinkable 
brackish water, doubtless from the salts of soda, potash, and iron 
which the felspars contain. An analysis of these waters shows 
them to contain such salts as chloride of sodium, sulphates of 
soda, lime, magnesia, and potash, with variable proportions of 
silica and iron. All these can be referred to chemical decompo- 
Mtion from granites, notably felspars and mica. Tlitt taste of 
salt (sodium chloride) by no means predominates in thenL The 
general surface of this kind of country, with the exception of the 
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sand-drifts and isolated granite mountains, is perfectly level, and 
the sand lies loosely upon it. But in crossing such drift ridges 
one would often be deceived as to their character. They are 
like mountain ranges, and the partly consolidated sand, which 
forms isolated iiiasses of calcareous sandstone, lends a support to 
this impression. It may safely be stated that the greatest part 
of Australia is covered by formations such as these. 

K(»fernng now to the fertile character of the country according 
to its physical structure, it may be 8tat€*d generally that the 
jiarrow strip which lies between the table-land and the sea is well 
waten^d by mountain streams, and the alluvial land in the neigh- 
bourhood of these channels is rich and fertile. This includes 
the larger portion of such areas. On the table-land, where the 
mountains are not too rocky and rugged, the soil includes many 
fertile areas ; but that is generally on the volcanic strata, which 
are fortunately of wide extent. We may feel astonished at the 
immense scale on which volcanic disturbance existed in Australia 
in tertiary times, but probably it is less in proportion to the area 
than that which took place in Miocene times in Britain. Thus 
in the North of Ireland there is a basaltic flow, 500 miles long by 
30 wide, or about 1,200 square miles, which attains in many 
places a thickness of IKK) feet. 

The lands of the interior are, as a rule, poor, except in tb# 
river valleys. Towards the central biisin of the Continent they 
are in all respects like the Sahara, or the table- lands and prairie 
lands of Ainenca. The colony of Victoria is better situated with 
regard to its lands than any other. It is well vratered, and has a 
larger share of the fertile areas (basaltic) between the table-land 
and the sea. The portions of the table- lands themselves which 
fall to its inhoritanee are also rich in volcanic tracts. 

The colony of South Australia may bo said to be, as far as the 
richness of its lands is^Joncerned, all the valleys and slopes of 
the Flinders Bange. As this is about 500 miles long, aud of 
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gentle elevation, the tracts available for agriculture are consider- 
able. Towards the north of a line pai*allel with the head of St. 
Yineent's (iulf, the rainfall is Hinnllaiul uncertain, which renders 
^ proprietors, both agricultural arid pastoral, subject to great losses 
from drought. The geological age of this range has never been 
exactly a.scortainecl. Jt is undoubtcHlly paleozoic, but so singularly 
destitute of fossils throughout its whole extent that nothing 
more definite can be stated. 

. Now South Wales and Queensland are relatively in the sauu* 
position with reference to the table land. 'Fhe capitals of the 
colonies are built on the slopes between the plateau and the sea. 
The portions of the upper part of tlie high lands included in hotli 
colonies have much of the volcanic areas of great richness. 1'he 
lower lands are poor and sterile, except, as alrea<ly stated, in the 
river valleys. In the southern portions of New South Wales 
these arc very numerous. 

It has been noticed that the actual amount of the rainfall on 
the interior slopes must be largely in exct^ss of the drainage by 
the rivers, and that therefon* a great ]>ortion soaks into the 
ground and drains along the incline towards the interior. On 
this account the structure of the central basin must be esp<*cially 
favourable for the formation of artesian wells. I’lns was tlrawn 
atlention to hy me in a pap(T n*a«l ftjr mv by JSir Roderick 
Murchison, at the mcetingof the British Associationat Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne, in 1863. In iSbiJ, in a series of papers furnished to 
the Aun/rahtsiottj I have advocated the same view. But it did 
not receive much attention until recently, when the subject has 
been revived with most beneficial results to the settlers of iho" 
interior. One fact in the physical structure of the erinti^lmt 
should have indicated such stores of water in the interior. In 
the central dejiresskm of the Continent there* is a line of groups 
of thermal and eold springs covering several hundred square 
miles. These .^cnd forth water from great (lepths, atwl are, no 
doubt, derived from a centi*al underground reservoir whose aoiircei 
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are on the slopes of tlie table land. That the waters come from 
great depth is seen from the fact of the temperature, and the 
mounds of sinter or travertine around them. This, no doubt, is 
the silica, &c., once held in solution by the thermal waters under 
pressure, but liberated on arrival at a level where the pressure 
was reniovctl. 

In these mounds are found deposits of bones, teeth, and other 
remains of those gigantic marsupials which once roamed over this 
Continent, hut which arc now totally extinct. AVe find also the 
remains of extinct Crocodiles, even within the limits of Xew South 
WTalcs, as well as a gigantic Lizard, Tortoises, <tc. The largest 
of our extinct Marsupials, the Dlprotodon, must have been as 
large as an Klophant, and the abundance of its remains in almost 
<‘very cave and river bed sliows that it wa.s very numerous and 
wide-spread. Its <liHap[)earan(‘e from the (\jntinent was in very 
recent times. In ISOO I found the remains of a Struthious bird, 
much larger than the Emu, in one of the kiteheii-middens of the 
natives in South Au.stralia. 'fhe bones were marked by the 
scrapings and cuttings of flint knives of the blacks. 1 then stated 
that there was evidence that Australia had been formerly occupied 
by a wingless bird much heavier and larger than the Emu and I 
proposed for it the name of Dromaitts amtndLs. It lias since 
been nauie<l Di'omornU aunt ml is by Professor Owen, wlio has 
found that tin* bird liad formerly a wide range in Australia. 

It is generally thought that Australia is a Continent quite 
recently upheave<l from the ocean. There is, however, no evidence 
of such an origin, at least for the whole. The facts of which we 
can be certain are these : Since the Miocene period the southern 
portion of the Continent for its whole extent has been upraised 
to a height of about (UK) feet. Subsequently or contempor- 
aneously there has been a large amount of volcanic disturbance 
wdth out]>ouring of basaltic lavas. After this there has been a 
subsidence, not very considerable in depth, but extensive. This, 
is seen, as Professor Tate has pointed out, by tlie fringe of Eolian 
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Calcareous Sandstones which for a short distance out to sea, 
surrounds the south coast. There has then been over a limited 
area on the south-east side of the Continent a renewal of volcanic 
activity and slight elevation of the coast. On the east side there 
is no evidence of upheaval for its whole extent, but there are 
very decided marks of subsidence in, probably, tertiary times. A 
long fault occurs at the edge of the Blue Mountains near Penrith, 
and for many miles north and south, there is a down-throw which 
brings the Hawkesbuxy' Sandstone nearly to the level of the sea, 
when it forms the romantic castellated fiords and diversified 
scenery of Port Jackson, Broken Bay, Ac. The existence of the 
Barrier Reef on the north-east coast is also generally rcganleii 
as marking a slow period of subsidence. This view is confirmtHl 
by the general conformation of the coast line, mountain system, 
and islands. The subsidence must have been in tertiary times, 
because the recent alluvial drifts are disturbed by it. 

The upheaval of the coast line of the Australian Bight must 
have been of a verj* rapid character. Friable limestone cliffs, 
GOO feet high, abut upon the sea. Had there been any pause, 
even of a few months, in the uplifting, then* must have btHju some 
traces left by erosion, but no such marks are found. It might 
be an interesting speculation to inquire if the subsidence on tlie 
east coast was a compensating phenomenon for the upheaval on 
the south, since the extent is about the same. The phenomena 
rc^presented are at any rate out of even extraordinary terrestrial 
experience. The west coast seems also to hav€» participated in 
the upheaval. Shells of a rtMrent age were forwarded to me from 
Fremantle, which showed the existence of raised beaches. The 
only difference between the marine fauna and that at present 
existing was that it included tropical species only now found in 
North Australia. 

As to the epoch to which the oldest dry land in Australia may 
be referred there are no very certain data. The fauna and flora 
w^ould incline us to believe that we have relies of the later 
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Mesozoic or earlier tertiary times ; but it would be premature to 
build any solid theory on these facts. 

The above are genorjil outlines of the Geology and Physical 
structure of Australia. A closer examination of the details may 
amplify or elucidate the the conclusions ; but the brief exposition 
of the facts is made on observations which are not likely in 
future to be disturbed or changed. 


On a LAiniK MK.sozofr Mi/tihia from thk Barcoo. 

By the Hev. j. H. 'I'emsox- Woods, F.G.S., F.L.S, 

The following specimen was given to me for description by the 
lion. A. Archer, (iiacemere, Queensland. The locality from 
wliich it was taken was uncertain, but he believed that it was 
found on the rocky banks of the Upper Barcoo at tlie foot of a 
sandstone tableiaml. It is therefore probably from the edge of 
the U pper or Middle Mesozoic strata in that locality. The fossil 
wiis nccom[>anii‘d with llfhaiftiten and there were no less than 
two otluT specimens in Mr, Archer* s ])osse8sion so that 1 should 
conclude that it was abundant. It is a very large species of 
Mi/tilm, so large in fact that 1 <Io m)t believe any larger has been 
tlescribed. Unfortunately very little of the shelly matter has 
been preserved and therefore the description refers rather to a 
very perfect cast of the interior of th(‘ valves, but as the form is 
singularly regular and even and the shelly matter thin the details 
are well preserved and distinct. 

MyTILI'S INUEXS, //. H . 

M. t. oblong, oval, or elliptical, tumid or gibbous in the centre, 
so as to form an ardied broad regularly sloping carina, depressed 
at the anterior side, thick, but not clumsy at the i) 08 terior margin, 
the whole very equally sulcate with lines of gi*owth, the younger 
ones deep ridged and with a beautiful curve, the latter less distinct 
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And broad. Umbones terminal small corroded curved. Liga- 
mental fossa somewhat small, broad terminal shallow, wdth a long 
narrow slit for the byssus. Pallial impression long and wedge- 
shaped. Length 80 centimetres, breiuith 10, height 17, Length 
of hinge de[)re88ion 9. 

The size and regular shape should distinguish this species. In 
the lines of growth the younger ones are deep, broad, regular 
and distinctly margined. The free portions of shelly matter left 
on the east show that in spite of its size the testa was not very 
thick. 

Locality ? Barcoo, Queensland. Horizon r 

It is impossible to say yet whether the specimen should be 
referred to the Oolitic or (Vetace(»us rocks, both of which are 
known to occur in that locality. ^Ir. Moiuv. 

de.seribes three species of !uit none of tlunn resemble 

this in the remotest degree in regard to si/e. In fr>nn M, influtm 
approa<‘hes it, but it is scarcely an inch in length. The rock 
mass is like that of Wollumbilla iti form. 1 may state that 1 
have a large mass of materials for description, partly derived from 
the collections of various explorers and partly de rived from my 
own collections of Mesozoic fossils, made <luring many journeys 
and explonitions in North Queensland. I j)refer however to 
deal with them in one monograph, so that their relative affinities 
may be perceived. This magnificent species merits an exception 
because of its size and beauty of form, which so easily distinguish 
it from all others. For the infonimtion of many continental 
correspondents I append the following observations in Latin : 

MiTrLt's rxoENS, n, #. M, t. oblongo-ovali vd elliptica ; 
medio tumida vcl gibbosa itideque lute, regulariter, obscure 
earinata ; antice depressa postico <*rassa, baud ponderoaa ; 

* Atu4iralUn ftlesozoii} Geology and Paleontology, Quart* Jour* Geologifiill 
Soc. Load. 1870, p. 252. The speeies described aro if. Jf, 

pUmut^ and Jf. injlutof, all from Wollambilla, whom MptUwt is said to b« 
abundant on the rocks. 
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uiidique regulariter nulcaia liiieis increineuti, primi« profundis, 
latiw, eloganter cui*vatig, et eon«picue niarginatig, deinde latig, 
obsoletis. IJnibonibus teriniiialibus, parviH, curvatis, corrosis. 
Fogna ligaincuti baud magna, lata, profunda; bysso angusto, 
JrnpreHftioiiibus pallii et inusculari longis et euueiformibus. 

Per terras intra-tropicas Australbe peregrinantes exiinias 
eollectioncg fossilium reportarunt multi indagatorum et viatoruiii. 
Ut taceam el. Leiclihardtii et Mitchelli co]leetio?ie8 in Musaeo 
Sydnoyense vel Mas. Gcol. Loud, nunc son atas, jam pridem in 
variis script is recensuit Kev. W. B. (^larke collectiones aliorum 
peregrinatornni. Lltiniis annis nova' et speetabiles collectiones 
cl. (iregorii v colonia Australia* oceidentalis ((ireenougb River) e 
AV^ollinnbilla, (J ordcm Downs, ex A list, orientali, ab illustrissimo 
Larolo Moorf' in Jotir. (ieol. Soc. Lond. descript.v sunt. Xovis- 
sime, collectiones a el. Daintree sub expeditionibus speciilatoriis, 
variisipie purtilms Australia* eonquisita^ ab illust, H. Etheridge 
amplissirnt* deseripta* et illu.stratje (in eodein Jour. Geol. Soc. 
Loud.) in ^lus. Brisbanense reperiuntur. 

Xuper ii me collectiones faetie variis peregrinationibua 
Australia septentrlonali. Addita* his varia* coll('cti<uK*s, qine uioie 
ileterniitiationi amice deinandatte .sunt, eommenlarii pniAnierc 
materiam (juibus a<ldidi paucxis species nondum publieatas in 
iistlem ti*rris ab aliis iuventjis. Cum species sa'pe in pluribus 
eanlem adsnit, vel aflines se iuvicem illustrantes, aptius mihi visum 
est reservan* et in iinicu opusculo ha.s sjmbolas eonjunctas 
recensere t[mvm singulas illustrare. Attainen hoe loco inserui 
deseriptionem Iniju.s magnihca* speeiei ^Nfytili, nondum adhuc 
doHcriptie, magnitudine formaque neenon testa tenui ab omnibus 
aliis my tilorum facillime* divellendie. Ccrtissiine mihi dictum non 
est stratum in quo specimina tria hujus spociei invcnta, sed proba- 
biliter mihi videtur e rivulis rupeatribus ad pedes plag® elevat© 
juxta fluminis Bareoo partes orientiUes passim proveuieniibus. In 
Colloetionibus supra dictis molluscoruni. Gasteropoda minorem, 
lamellibranehiata vero pro more longe majorom numerum pnebent. 
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Ea, exceptis paucis Cephalopodis ot Belemnitis, solus collegit 
Daintree, et loco citato Etheridge specimina illustravit. Etiam ob 
genera et subgenera incertitudo inter illos feliciter stabilita, quam 
per eharactercs inagis constantes bivalvatos rite detoriuinare istis 
conipletis exemplaribus faciliusestquamperdescriptiones taiitiim, 
longe inagis per iiicompletas et iiicertas quarum forma itiaxime 
fallax est. Cum plurimaj definitiones ad specimina singula 
Musseorum propositie siiit, facile intelligitur, quam paruui ad 
8i>ecierum detenniuationem ot specihcam difTerentiam dijudiean- 
dum Hufficiaiit sine amplissimaexperientia variationis legum inter 
iudigenas. Ex his i-ationihus ex magna parte peiidcrt? iingimus 
iiumeusum novnrum specicrum numerum iiltimis annis proposi- 
tarum, quarum dimidium saltern nuiueruin vel synouymas vel jam 
descriptas sine temeritate enuntiare ausim« quamvis multas, 
quarum locus et aflinitas in generibus tarn vastis hand iudieata 
sunt sine ectyporum comparutione nuinquam deterniinare liceat. 
Non satis est speciem ignotain sub nomine novo descrihere, sed 
hanc tamdiu in animo volutare donee nexus cum omnibus, ut ait 
illust. Elias Fries, jam ntc cognitis piene eluceat.^ 


Occasional notes on the Inflobescenck ani> Haiuts of 
Plants indioenoi s in the immediate NEKaiiMiCBHOon 
OF Sydney, 

Ih E, HavilaM). 

The Hev, Dr. Woolls, in his Census of Plants indigenous in 
the neighbourhood of Sydney, enumerates, under the order 
Ilutaeea?, eleven genera, comprising thirty-one s|>ccies. It must 
however, be borne in mind, that this census refers to the whole 
of the County of Cumberland. Even w ithin a very limite<I area, 
that is within a radius of six or seven miles from Sydney, the 

* Not. Syo). Mye. io psrrg. term Oati. cot), pmlog. 
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order is rich in beautiful and interesting genera. Of these I 
select two — Phihtheca and Boronia^ and take an individual 
member of each — Philothecn amtralU and Boronia pinnata. 

Philotheca amtralis^ Rudge, is a very beautiful plant, wdl 
deserving the attention of florists ; easy to cultivate, and delight- 
ing even in the poorest of soils. It may be found in abundance 
on the road side, between Manly and Middle Harbour, in the 
early spring. The flowers are in groups of three or four, on 
very short pedicels of not more than one line. The lobes of the 
ealy.v are five, broad at the base, about one-fourth of the length of 
the tube, triangular, imbricate, and somewhat coriaceous. The 
petals five, lanceolate, about eight lines long, and three broad, 
spreading and re flexed ; having a somewhat deep, longitudinal 
furrow on the face, fonning a ridge on the back, of a deeper rose 
colour than the rest of the petal. The stamens are ton, shorter 
than the petals, united in the lower parts of the filaments, in a 
monadelphous circle, completely enclosing the pistil ; the broad 
filaments being so trjinsparent that the pistil may be seen through 
them. The upper parts of the filaments are free, and densely 
hii’sute. The styles rising from the five carpels, are immediately 
united in one, and this too, is densely hirsute. The ovary is fiv€v 
celled, each cell containing two ovules. The foliage is heath-like, 
the leaves almost terete, nearly if not <]uite, sessile, erect, and 
from three to six lines long ; while the width does not exceed 
half a line. 

Upon a cursory examination of this flower, one is inclined to 
think, that, if in so many eases the most careful provision has 
been made to prevent self-fertilization, equally careful provision 
has, in this instance, been made to ensure it. inthin Phi lofheca 
we find the pistil so imprisoned, not merely (as in Boronia) by 
the stamens forming a cage of simple bars round it ; but so, by 
the absence of any interstice, as to prevent any insect likely to 
carry pollen approaching it. The stamens ai*e continued beyond 
the anthers ; and both these projections and the backs of the 
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anthers arc clothed with stiff hairs. Five of the stamens arc 
shorter than the others, and meet over the stigma, quite prevent- 
ing any approach to it from above. Independently, however, of 
this, the five longer stamens close over the shorter ones, forming 
an additional protection. As the anthers are all on the inside of 
the stamens, of course those of the five shorter stamens arc 
immediately over the stigma. In the course of time, the fre<) 
portions of the five longer stamens leave their first position, and 
aiot only become (*rect, but to some extent, refl(\\e<l ; the five 
shorter ones however, still retaining their giianltanship of the 
stigma. Soon a very narrow passage, caused b}^ tlie sliortor 
stamens Iniving somewhat .separated, will be seen leading to the 
stigma, and an ordinary pocket-lens will sliow that the anther.s 
lining the passage have matured and i>pened, and that tlu* passage 
eoutain.s a considerable quantity of pollen. After this, the five 
shorter Htamens open widely, exposing the stigma. 

The close imprisonment of the stigma, till llie anthers have 
opene<l, and the pollen has limnl the passage immediately over it, 
would lead one to suppose that its purpose was to ensure self- 
fertilization ; but this does not appear to have l>c*eii the ease. 
Finding, on opening several flowers, that no fertilization hmi 
taken ])la(?e ; that in fact, the stigma was not mature, although 
the pollen had inaturecl and disappeariHl, I selected ten flowers 
in all of which both the long and short statriens had tipened 
widely, leaving the stigmas fully exposed. In six I found the 
anthers open and empty, yet five of the stigmas had not arrived 
at maturity, one being viscid, but having no polleti on it. In three 
others the anthers were open and eoritaiueil a few grains of 
pollen ; hut none of the stigmas were mature. In the remaining 
flower file anthers were open, and appeared to contain all their 
pollen ; the stigma not mature. I then plat!cd some ripe pollen 
on five of the stigmas of the first lot examincnl, which were 
supposed not to have reached maturity. After allowing it to 
remain in contact for half an hour, it could Im blown off, leaving 
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file HtiVmas iiry and cdeaii, proving that, although tho pollen from 
their own liowerB had matured and disappeared, they had not 
arrived at a condition to utilise it, and, that when they should 
do HO, they would be dependent on the pollen of other Howers. 

Perhaps there are few plants which vary more in their manner 
of growth than Boronia pinnata, (Smith). Different localities 
afford it under such various forms as often to cause one to be 
uncertain of the species. The colour of tho flowers too passes 
Ihrougli all shades from rose- purple to w'hite. In this paper I 
sp(‘:\k of a variety of which specimens have been sent to mo at 
various lime.*', from the more distant ]>artH of Lane Cove. It is 
nearly white, (piite glabrous ; theyoiingtu’ braiiches almost square. 
Tlie leaves are pinnate and opposit<\ generally of seven or nine 
leaflets, Imt tho terminal leaflet often absent. The co.sta or 
midrib of the entire leaf is mueb dilated, and leaf-like ; but con- 
tract(‘d where the leaflets join it. The leaflets arc .small, not 
exceeding at the ino.st four lines long and one broad, and mucro- 
nate. The flowers are lM)th axillary and terminal, eaeh of the 
smaller branches ending in a grou]) of three to six, on pedicels 
twice tlu‘ length of the flowers ; the pedicels having minute bract.H 
half way between their articulation with the peduncles and the 
flowers. Tlie calyx is of four imbricate lobes shorter than tho 
t u]»e, brmidly lance(»late, hut ending acutely, and is very small 
wlieu CO n pa red with the corolla. The corolla consists of four 
petals, very concave on tin* inside, six lines long; very broadly 
lama oiate, attached to the tube of the calyx. The stamens are 
eiglU, rising from the outside of a fleshy, hjpogynous disk, swell- 
ing out at tho centre of the filament, but meeting again, and 
forming a cage round the pistil. The filaments forming the bars 
of this cage, although densely woolly at their summits, are very 
slightly St) elsewhere ; and while, unlike Fhilofheca^ they are 
sufficiently open to allow insects to enter, it does not appear that 
even a small insect can come into contact with the stigma. The 
lilaments are suddenly very much enlarged at their summits, 
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bearing the anthers on the inside and rather below the apices^ 
and are so spring-like that they press the anthers down upon the 
stigina closely, covering it so completely as to prevent any 
approach to it. The stigma is globular and very large ; in some 
instances quite as large as the ovary, xVlmost before the pollen 
is mature, the stamens begin to rise, leaving the stigma exposed ; 
but in no specimen that I have examinetl, although I have found 
the pollen fully ripe, have I found the stigma prepared to receive 
it. On the contrary, it has appeared so far from maturity, that 
I presume that before that condition is attained, the pollen will 
have disappeared ; w'hich it soon does from various causes, but 
chiefly by the agitation of the plant by the wind. In fact in 
several instances, in this plant, also I have found the anthers 
empty or absent, before the stigma was mature. What the result 
to be attained is, in the case of the Fhilotheca^ by imprisioning 
the stigma in a close cage until the pollen has matured and 
dispersed, or, in the Boronm^ by covering it closely by pressing 
its own anthers upon it, by the spring-like action of the stamens, 
till the pollen has all but matured, and then setting it free, still 
not in a condition to utilise the pollen till after it has dispersed, 
may be open to question. May it not he, however, that the 
shielding of the stigma in either case, to a great extent, from the 
influence of light and heat, retards its attainment of the con- 
dition necessary to receive and utilise pollen till after tho anthers 
of the same flower have matured and dispersed it, thus making 
the stigina dependent on the pollen of some other flower, and 
ensuring eross-fertili%ation. These are not isolated cases. In 
my search for botanical specimens, 1 mec^t with so many instances* 
and the employment of such various and often curious tncaiis to 
ensure cross-fertilisation, that I am inclined to think nature 
intended it to be the rule even in tho Vegetable Kingdom. 

The common rose-purple variety, or what 1 take to be the 
typical form of Ihronh pinnat4if differs much from the form 1 
have described. The flowers are more crowded, the leaves much 
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larger, the filament* very much less thickened at the summits, 
and the stigma, instead of being almost or quite as large as the 
ovary, is so small as scarcely to be distinguished from the short 
style. The difference in this respect is so great, that, were it not 
that Bentham mentions that this species is sexually dimorphous, 
and that I am assured by unquestionable authority that the two 
forms are identical, I should consider them distinct species. 


Note ox some porvTS ix the Axatomv of the Pioeoxs 

REFERRED TO BY Dr. HaXS GaDOW IX A RECEXT PAPER OX 
THE AXATOliY OF PtEBOCI.ES. 

By William A. Haswell, M.A., B.Sc. (Edix.) 

In part IL of the Proceedings of the Zoological Society of 
London for 1882, whicli has just come to hand, 1 find in a paper 
by Dr. llans Gadow on the Anatomy of FterocJeg some state- 
ments called forth by a paper of mine published in the Proceed- 
ings of this Society (Notes on the Anatonn of Birds, III. — The 
Myological Characters of the Coluinbidap, Vol. iv., pp. 3()() — 310 
[1880].) 

J must first explain that the paper in question was in reality 
an abstract of a very much longer and more detailed account of 
the entire system of limb-muscles in the Pigeons, together with 
comparative studies of many other birds, which was presented to 
the Society at the time, and this may serve to account for the 
condensed form in which it appears. At the end of the short 
abstract I summarise the lea<ling characteristics of the muscular 
system of the Pigeons in five statements. These I regard, taken 
all together, as enabling us to give a myological definition of the 
order. I do not state that all these points are peculiar to the 
Pigeons , I merely allege that they are characteristic of them as 
a group — a distinction which appears to me perfectly obvious, 
but which Dr. Gadow seems not to apprehend. These five 
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characteristics (with a inodificatioii to be noticed ji resen tlj) I 
have merely to repeat, seem, taken together, to characterise the 
family, and if Mr. Forbes and Dr. Gadow will take the trouble 
to make a really careful dissection of the common Pigeon, they 
will find it necessary to modify some of their statements. The 
authors alluded to state that of the five ])oint8 “ one is totally 
incorrect and three others, viz. nos. 3, i, and o, are not . haraeteritic 
of the Coluiiibidie.” 

1. The absence of n jmsterior belly of the IntisHimus dorsi. 

In a short note oii 'Fttracttna ami JKdirltinm (Proc. Liniu 
Soe. N.S.W., Vol. vii., j). 11 o) J have pi)inted out that in the 
fruit-pigeons the arrangement of this inus(‘le is normal. Dr. 
(iadow says Mr. Forbes and I, on examining the following 
birds, which were at liand -Carphttphaga, VhnlcophapK and Colitmha 
— found this muscle (*on,sisting of two bellies, the pemterior one 
being just as well devedoped in these Pigeons as in AKtut% arising 
from the anterior margin of the ilenm and from the last dori(*al 
vertebne, and inserted by means of a tendon below that of the 
anterior belly into the hnmerns. Throughout their \^hole length 
the two bellies were connected by a fascia.'* This is precisely 
the arrangement found in ACtlirhium and as in birds 

generally ; that it occurs also in ('haleojAiapti^ as well as in the 

fruit-eating Carphophaga is a fact new to nu luwcr having had 

a sj)ecinieii of the former genus to dissect. But it surprises me 
gr(‘atfy to l>e told that Mr. Forbes and Dr. (lailow foiiiul it 
occurring in Cohmh i. Tin* p«)sterior belly is entirtdy absent in 
Colninha lirif'f and (\ anan^ in Macroppgia and Tm*ae(em, I have 
carefully verified its almmee in so many dozens of speeimetis, 
chiefly of the two first-named fonns, that I cannot but entertain 
grave doubts of tlie correctness either of Dr. Gadow's and Mr* 
Forbes’s observation, or of the determination of the apeetmen of 
Cohmha which they say they examined. I iinnit eonfeits io having 
made a too hasty inference in this particular in regaidingaii a 
cbaracteriHtie of the Pigeomi as a group what I afterwavdi found 
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to bo not a universal modification ; but the correctness of my 
observations can be verified by anyone, and it is a point whose 
importance in the class ificat ion of the Columba) w ill probably 
prove to be considerable. 

3. The absence of the glutjcus externus and the presence of 
the adductores brevis ct longus, the semitendindosus and semi- 
membranosus. W ith reference to this point Dr. Gadow states : — 
“ Now the m. gluteus externus anterior) is generally very 

small, but plainly visible in many birds, such as Pigeons, Passerine 
birds, &c., and not absent as Htated by Mr. HaswelV^ (i.c. as I 
take it, “ though very Kinall in many birds such as Pigeons, 
Passerine birds <fcc., is plainly visible/’ etc.). Tliat this muscle, 
though well developed in many families, is extremely small in 
others is a well-known fact ; but in the Pigeon it is entirely absent 
as a separate muscle, as was long ago ])ointed out by Garrod.^ 
In regard to the four muscles whose presence is specially noted, 
Dr. Gadow' goes on to say — “ The four other muscles arc well- 
developed in most birds as IVuf. (Jarred has stated over and 
over again, and as the dissection of any fowl will shew .” I may 
here ([uotc my own words in the paper alluded to. ‘‘ The aildiictor 
brevis^ (uhJuctor longm, semianembranosmy semitendinoaus and 
accesHorg semi f end inosus are all present. The signiticance of these 
muscles has been pointed out by Mr. A. II. Garrod (“ On certain 
muscles of the Thigh of Bird and their value in chissification, P. 
Z.JS., 1873 and 1S7I).” This surely is plain enough. Prof. 
Garrod found that the abse^ice or presence of certain muscles of 
the thigh w'as characteristic of the various major groups of birds. 
Indicating each of these muscles by a letter be was able to give 
a inyologieal formulr for each, and these fornuihe he found to be 
of some value in the determination of affinities. Surely them this 
formula is of sufficient importance to be quoted in an enumeration 
of the inyologieal characters of the Pigeons. But Dr. Gadow' not 

• Vido his “ CoUectod JSaoalific Papers/' p. UtO, or P.Z.S., 1874, p. 258. 

A 1 
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only finds fault with this, but insinuates that 1 was not aware 
that these muscles “ as Prof. Garrod has stated orer and over 
again,” are found in other birds. In place of adopting one of 
Prof. Garrod’s views, it is made to appear that I have been 
altogether overlooking his observations ! 

4. The special relation of the tendon of the ambicuH (when 
present) to the fibular head of the flexor perforatus secundus 
tertii digiti. On this Dr. Gadow* remarks — “ The distal end of 
the arnbiens muscle, when typically developed, always forms the 
continuation of one of the heads of the m. perforatus dig. ii. et 
iii..” This is, so far jvs my observ'ations extend, quite correct. 
How Dr. Gadow, if he has really read my paj>er and not merely 
the summary, persuades himself that it contradicts my statement, 

I am at a lose to understand. 

As a rule the fibres of the <listal tendon of the arnbiens become 
broken up when they reach the upper [)ortion of the leg, and 
become scattered through the fleshy substuiure of the muscles 
referred to. In the Pigeons the arrangement is peculiar iu this, 
that the distal tendon maintains its consistency and joins the 
j)roximai tendon of the tibuhir head of the flexor perf. sec. tert. 
dig., so that the whole might be reganled as an ilio-phahingeal 
muscle with two bellies and the intermediate tendon unitCHl to 
the fibula by a tendinous band, which is sometimes very slight. 

I I is perhaps a point on which too much weight might be laid, 
but the myology of llie various orders of birtls isou the whole so 
remarkably uniform that such a peculiarity is at least worthy of 
being noted. 

5. The presence of iumbrieales iu the foot. Dr. Oadow's 

remark on this point is as follows: — “The muscle which Mr. 
Haswell takes to be the represeutaiive of the lumbricAle« muscles 
of mammals has not hitherto eHcaj)ed the notice of Aiiatomisti," 
and it is not ‘‘ peculiar to the Pigeons,” since it is also present 
iu many other birds, e. g. the and Ims been described by 
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Meckel, although he giveR no name to it, in hiB “ System der 
vergleicl). Anat.’’ iii., p. 388, and in liis Archiv fiir Anat. u. 
Physiol, pp. 278 and 270.” Xot haring been able to consult 
the volumes referred to here, I am unable at present to check 
Dr. Oadow’a identification of the muscle which I have ventured 
to name lumbricalis with a muscle mentioned by Meckel and 
occurring “ in many other birds, e. g. the Ralitw'' Xo mention 
is made of such a muscle by Owen in his ‘ Memoir on the Apteryx,’ 
in his article “Aves” in Tod’s Cyclopaedia, or in his ‘Com- 
parative Anatomy and Physiology of Vertebrates,’ in all of which 
fre([uent reference is made to Meckel’s ‘ Vergleichende Anatomie,’ 
nor by Sclenka in the ‘ Vcigel’ of Bronn’s ‘ Thierreich ’ in which 
Meckel is also constantly quoted, nor by Alix in his ‘ Appareil 
locomotour des Oiseaux;’ nor does Garrod mention it in his 
paper on the Ostrich, in which the flexors of the toes are rainutelv 
described (Collected Pa pci's, pp. 101-101). 

'riio muscle referred to, which, if it be not an equivalent of two 
coal(‘scent lumbricales, has no homologue in Mammals, arises from 
the under surface of the tendon of the flexor profundus just 
before it divides, and, becoming bifurcated, is inserted into the 
sheath containing the flexor tendons of the second and third toes. 
Against Dr. Gadow's statement that it occui*s in many other 
birds and therefore is not characteristic of the Pigeons, 1 have to 
place till fact that it docs not occur in any of the numerous birds 
— swimmers, waders, parrots, kingfishers, cuckoos and others — 
that I have examined for it, with the single excaption of the 
msorial birds in which it is well-developed. Thus though not, as 
I once regarded it, [)eeuliar to the Pigeons, this muscle is a 
characteristic one and is probably of some taxonomic value. If 
it should prove to bo common and pcMjuliar to the Columbm and 
the Ilasores, it would prove an interesting minor link between 
the«e groups. 

We may then define the Oolumbida myologically as birds with 
an expanded tensor accessorius, with the posterior belly of the 
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latissimiiB dorsi sometimes absent, with the gluteus cxteriiiis 
undeveloped, with the adductores longus et hrevis, semitendiiiosus 
and accessory semitendinosusall well-developed, with the ainbiens 
sometimes absent, and wlien present exhibiting a characteristic 
arrangement, and with musculi lumbricales*’ in the foot. 


NOTES AXI) ExnnuTs. 

Xote on some Seaweeds from Port Jacksor\ and adjacent coast, 
bv E. P. Kamsav, F. L.S. — In a recent letter From our es<t»em(‘d 
correspondent, Baron Fcrd. von ^Iindler, ihiil distinguished 
liotanist has kindly given me the names t>f the folhiwing Alf/^e, 
which 1 had sent him for determination, rc»<jiu‘Hting me to bring 
under the notice of the Society the fact that nt> fruiting spci-iinens 
of Claudia hennettiana have yet bc^m recorded. Thin beautiful 
and delicate Al^a was dredged near Spectacle Island ; where 
particular search should be made for tins rare and interesting 
plant. And indeed the marine flora of lh?rt Ja<‘kson ami the 
adjacent coast is worthy of special attentiiui and research, sevt ral 
new species ami a new genus having been recently tliscovered on 
our shores. The foIh>wing speci(‘s from Bondi have lH?(*n thder- 
mine<i by Professor xVgardh, of Lund, (he greatest authority on 
Algee : Fterodadia lucidn, J. Agardh ; Splacknidium rufpmum^ 
Greville ; Lederstedtia amtrali^^ J. Agardh. i^nov. (fen.et KpJ \ 
GfUdium corneum^ (frevillc ; Fhcamiitm anpuMium, J. Agardh. 
Speciinena of a Laurencia and of a snmU Marfemia^ )>robahIy new, 
were obtained in deep water. I may also mention that a new^ 
species of Sargmmm wa« dredgc<l near the Nortli Head. 

Professor Stephens exhibited a collection of rocks and fossils 
illustrating the structure of the Western Goal-fields, as explained 
by Mr. Wilkinson in his map of Wallemwang (1877). The 
oldest stratified rocks, quartxites, conglomenites, and sandstones 
are Devonian, as shewn by characteristic fossils from Mt. Lambie 
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and Mt. Flaherty. These are broken and tilted, often vertically, 
by more recent porphyries and granites, upon which, as also 
on the iij)turned edges of the Devonian strata, there rests an 
irregular congloinerate of eartliy matter, sand and pebbles, of a 
dark greenish brown, which bleaches to a pale buff fof about 
twenty feet from the surface. The pebbles are derived, as is 
shown ])y the fossils which they contain, from the older Dev'onian 
rocks, which formed not only the bottom, but also shores and 
islands in the carboniferous sea of this District. Many bands 
of shalcH containing remains of plants, as well as of sandstones 
containing characteristic marine carboniferous fossils are inter- 
calated in various places with this conglomerate. Above it are 
aluminous shales which in many places, as near Ben Bullen, have 
fretted away undiT atmospheric action, and left theoverlyingrocks 
with very insutlicient su{)port. These are close-grained massive 
sandsto!U‘s cleaving naturally into more or loss rectangular blocks, 
which, owing to the decay of their foundation, are now poised 
on ped(‘stals or oveidianging caverns in a very picturesque way. 
In these shales are abundance of plant remains, belonging to the 
Newcastle beds. Above the sandstone, coal-seams appear at 
Wallerawang and to the northward, while the series is closed by 
the castcllat<*d walls of llawkesluirv sandstone which crest and 
protect the whole. Indeed, at IBackrnan’s Crown the\’ are seen 
to rise ahnost vertically above their deep Devonian foundations, 
displaying in a landscape of extniordinary singularity and beauty 
a diagram of perhaps equal interest to the geologist. The liine- 
stone two miles N.W. of Piper’s Flat varies from a black knotty 
rock to crystalline or even saccharoid marble. Its surface as 
exposed in the quarries has been protected from the action of 
running w’ater, as is usual in limestone river beds, by deposits of 
gravel (partly also in all probability by various vegetable 
growths). Underneath, how’ever, the acid waters flowing freely 
along the joints of the rock have eroded them out into holes and 
passages. These have subsequently, under a diminished flow, 
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been filled up with a pure white marl full of leaf impressions, 
but too brittle to allow of any specimen being obtained from the 
portions now exposed. In this marl are distributed nodules 
of travertine, encrusting forms which appear to be partially 
decomposed portions of but may turn out to be only 

of mineral origin. A dyke of grey porphyry, with felspar 
crystals much decomposed, runs through this limestone, and is 
probably the cause of its bleaching and crystallization. Crinoid 
stems, Brachiopods, and Petraia (Petraria) are seen in a fragment 
which has been half burnt and subsequently weathered.* 

* This Limestone has been described bj Professor Lirersidge in his ' Minerals 
of New South Wales,* p. 111. 
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DESCRIPTION OF A NEW SPECIES OF SOLEA, 


“ Lecture on the Flora of Australia.” By Barou Ferd. von 
Muller, K.C.M.G., M.D., Ph. 13. 

PAPERS READ. 

Description OF ANEW species of Solea from Port Stkphenb. 

Br E. P. Eamsat, F.L.S., Curator, Australian Museum. 

Solea linUata, sp. mv. 

D. 95 to — . A. 80 to — . Lin. lat. 120 (^circa). 

Eyes on the right side ; the height of the body three times in 
the total length without the caudal, the length of the head nearly 
six times (5J) ; lateral line straight, apparently ending at the 
gill-cover. Colour light ash, with narrow transverse black wavy 
lines crossing the body ; on the head there arc six lines, on the 
body about 25, some continuous, others broken, many extending 
on to the fins ; the pectoral fins ash colour, about twice the 
length of the head ; the blind side ashy with the vertical fins 
blackish on the margins, the last rays of the dorsal and anal fins 
produced ; eyes small, situated at about one diameter from the 
upper margin of the head, the upper scarcely in advance of the 
lower. The caudal fin in this specimen is imperfect. The total 
length about 2| inches, head 0*4 in. 

A very small specimen not in good state, it is impossible to 
ascertain the correct number of the rays, the tail is also imperfect. 

JELah. Port Stephens, (received from Mrs. Glover). 


Contributions to Australian Oology.— Part II. 

By E. P, Bamsay, F.L.S., Ac. 

{Oontiimed from Vol, VlLy p. 59.] 

43. Struthidea cinerea, Chuld, PI. 3, figs. 4 and 6. 

The nest is a round cup or basin shaped structure composed 
of mud or clay, about 4 inches inside diameter ,* it is lined with 
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grasses, and placed on a horizontal bough, often only a few feet 
from the ground, but occasionally at a height of about 20 to 30 
feet, the eggs are from three to four in number, but sometimes 
five and seven have been taken by Mr. James Eamsay from a 
single nest. They are of a milky- white, sometimes of a skimmed- 
milk colour, with spots, and here and there a blotch of blackish 
umber, and blackish-slate colour — some altogether without mark- 
ings, or with only one or two blackish specks. A set of four 
measure as follows, length 1*2G x 0*85 ; 1*18 x 0*85 ; 1*27 x 0*88 ; 
1*18 X 0*85. — (Mus. Dobr.^ •/. H.) 

44. Art AM us minor, VleilL PI. 3, figs. 9 and 10. 

Mr. George Barnard informs me that this species builds its 
nests often in the end of a hollow branch, or in hollows in the 
tops of stumps and broken trees, and posts, sometimes in old 
mortice holes in fences, the nest is a very frail and scanty structure, 
merely a few leaves, sticks, and twigs put together so loosely 
that it will scarcely bear removal. The eggs two, three, or four 
for a sitting, arc of a dull white or cream colour, blotched with 
yellowish-brown and obsolete markings of slaty-grey, which iu 
some Hpeeiinens are almost as well defineil as the primary spots ; 
some s[)ecimens are heavily blotched with these colours, others 
spotted, blotched, freckled or minutely dotted ; all are more or 
less zoned at the thicker end, iu some the spots are confluent, 
forming ill-shapcn figures, in others round or oval and well- 
defined. Length (1) 0*75 x 0*55 (average size)\ (2) 0*71 x 0*45 ; 
(3) 0*70 X 0*55 , (4) 0*75 x 0*57. 

45. Xerophiua LECCOPSis, Qouhh PL 3, fig. 7. 

The eggs of this species have been unfortunately described as 

being -white by Mr. Gould ; that many of our Australian birds 
lay eggs other than of the nonnal colour must be well known to 
all Australian Oologists, w*ho are not unfrequently a little puzzled 
at getting eggs of the same species totally different from one 
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another, nevertheless I believe the eggs described by Mr. Gould 
as those of this species, really belong to Acanthiza (Geolasileus) 
chrysorrJious, The eggs of the jiresent species as shown by 
numerous authentic examples taken by Mr. J ames Eainsay and 
Mr. K. IL Bennett, are of a dull white, thickly spotted and 
freckled all over with reddish-brown, dull chocolate-brown, or 
dark wood-brown, in some specimens the whole of the ground 
colour Is obscured by reddish-brown freckles, others have a zone 
of conduent spots of dark blackish-brown on the larger end and 
only a few dots or fn'ckles on the remaining portion ; average 
length 0*7 in. x ()*o3. The nests vary in structure according to 
the situation chosen, some being neat and compact, placed among 
the twigs of some low shrub — others wliicli are more commonly 
placed in the hollow branches of trees or holes in the sides of dead 
trees or posts, are rather scanty ; all are composed of grasses and 
lined with feathers, wool, hair, <&c. 

46. Graucalus iiYPOLEUCUS, Gouhl. n. 3, fig. 11. 

The nest of this species like all tho.se of the genus is a rather 
flat structure of wiry grasses and cobwcdis securely fastened 
together, and placed on a horizontal bough usually over a forked 
branch, it is very shallow having but a slight depression just 
sufficient to hold the eggs in the centre, round, about four inches 
in diameter outside ; the eggs in the present instance are two in 
number of a pale, rich and bright asparagus green with a few 
reddish-brown spots confluent on the thicker end, others sj)rinkled 
over the rest of the surface, length IT in. x 0‘vS ; some have no 
confluent markings, but the spots are more evenly distributed, 
oval or round, but sometimes closer together on the thicker end. 
(From 3fr, Barnard^ 9 Collection,) 

47. Malurus cruentatus, Oould, ( M , dormlh of Lewin). 

Kest dome-shaped with the entrance at the side slightly pro- 
tected by a hood, placed among grasses or shrubs near the ground. 
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Eggs four for a sitting, length (1) 0*6 x 0*45 inches ; (2) 0*68 x 
0'46 ; the last (2) is an exceptionally large egg of this species, 
and has the dots crowded into a brownish-red patch on the thicker 
end, a few specks of the same colour are sprinkled over the rest 
of the surface ; the ground colour is white in No. 1, it is sprinkled 
with reddish dots all over the surface, but forming a zone at the 
thicker end . — {From Mr, BarnariVs OoU.) 

48. PiiAPs iiisTRioxic\, Gould. 

The nest is a scant structure of a few grasses, collected in a 
slight depression on the ground ; the eggs are two in number for 
a sitting, pure white. This species is at times very numerous on 
the Barkoo and Dawson Kivers ; in 18G0 it appeared plentifully 
in the neighbourhood of Port Denison. — (Mics. Bohr,, from Mr. 
J, B. White 8 Collection.) 

49. Chlamydodkba MACVL.iTA, Gould, PI. 3, fig. 2. 

I have received this species of Bower Bird from almost every 
part of the interior of Queensland, New South Wales, and South 
Australia, and eggs from the Dawson River in Queensland, the 
Barkoo, the Clarence River, and from the Cobar district in New 
South W ales. They differ very little in the tints of the markings, 
varying in shades, in umber, sienna, and olive-brown, those at 
present under consideration were taken by Mr. James Ramsay 
in the Cobar district, they are of a pale greenish- white with 
numerous thick lines of umber wound round the whole surface, 
irregular, wavy, crossing and recrossing here and there, forming 
loops and knots, and occasionally crossed by a line of black or 
an obsolete line of olive or slaty-brown. The nest is an open 
structure of sticks and grasses, round, about five inches inside 
diameter, by three deep, and four inches high ; it is placed between 
the thick upright forks of a tree. The eggs are two to three 
in number for a sitting, length 1*53 x 1*07 in diameter. — 

J, R) 
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50. OcYPHAPS LOPnoTEs, Temvu 

The eggs are of a delicate dull bluish- white, oval, long diameter 
ri6 in. ; short diameter 0*85 ; others measure 114 x 0*88 ; they 
vary from long to round ovals . — (From K, II. Bennetfs Coll.) 

51. Glareola grallabia, Temm. 

The home of the Australian Pratincole is the interior of New 
South Wales and the northern portion of the Province of South 
Australia, it is also found occasionally during the wet seasons in 
the neighbourhood of Capo York and Port Darwin. In New 
South Wales I have received specimens from the Lachlan and 
Darling Rivers, and Mr. James Ramsay has noticed it at 
Tyndarie in the Bourke district. Mr. E. G. Vickery has kindly 
permitted me to describe an egg from his collection, taken near 
Wilcania on the Darling River, in Sept., 1880. lie informs mo 
that the parent bird wbs seen to fly from the eggs, and before 
they were taken, to return again and sit on the nest, so I think 
there can be little doubt of their authenticity. The eggs were 
three in number, the ground colour is of a creamy-white, dull 
light stone-brown, or light buff, wx*ll covered with irregularly 
shaped blotches, dots, and spots, and freckles of dull umber and 
sienna brown, with a few dots and dashes almost black, and 
obsolete spots here and there of slaty- grey ; length 1*3 in. x 1 in.; 
in shape they are slightly oval, slightly swollen at the thicker end 
and not pointed. An egg of this sjmeies in the collection of Mr. 
K. H. Bennett, measures 1*24 x 0*95 inches ; none differ materi- 
ally from Mr. Vickery’s specimens. Mr. Bennett informs mo 
that they select a bare spot on the ground where the earth or 
sand assimilates to the colour and markings of the eggs. They 
breed during October. 

52. Endromias australis, Gould. 

The habitat of the species is the interior portion of the Province 
of South Australia, and the interior of New South Wales, but as 
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far as is yet known, it is nowhere plentiful ; sometimes it is met 
with in the Melbourne markets during the game season and is 
considered a rare bird by the dealers. Mr. E. Or. Yickery has 
been fortunate enough to obtain the nest and eggs during a 
surveying trip in the Darling lliver District near Wilcannia. The 
eggs were placed on the ground among a few loose stones near 
the summit of a small hillock or “ rise ” in the level country, and 
placed on a little mound about two inches high, probably an old 
ant-hill ; they were three in number, a pair measure as follows : 
(A.) length 115 x 1(>5 ; (B.) length 1*4:5 x 1*03. In form they 
are ratlier less pointed, than the usual pyriform shape of Plover’s 
eggs ; the ground colour is of a deep rich cream or buff, sparingly 
sprinkled all over with irregular spots and some elongated crooked 
markings of chocolate-black with a few minute dots and dashes 
of a lighter lint, the markings look black in certain lights but of 
a chocolate tint in others. Specimens in Mr. Bennett's Collection 
were taken during the month of October on the Lachlan River 
near jMosgeil. 


53. Kkciih IHOSTKA 11 1 ' Bit I (DLL ts, Temm. 

Mr, K. 11. Bennett informs me that this species lays four eggs 
for a sitting and breeds during the months of September to 
December, laying its eggs on the bare ground without making 
any nest, and sometimes close to the waters’ edge. The present 
specimens were found among the herbage usually growing about 
the slu‘e[) tanks in the interior of the country, and were taken in 
the Lachlan district ; the ground colour varies from light stone 
colour to creamy- yellow, some of the former tint have a faint 
olive-grccu shade, some are heavily blotched towards the thicker 
end, others sparingly covered with spots, dots, and freckles of 
dark umber brown and black, with a few obsolete spots of slate- 
grey. A set measures as follows: (1) 2 in. x 1*4; (2) 1*35 x 
0*95 ; (3) 1* 1 X 0*95 ; (4) 1*3 x 0*95.— (i?Vw/i Mr. Bennetfs Coll.) 
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54. Erytheogenys ctnctus, Gould, 

This species of upland Plover breeds during October and 
November, sometimes in December. It is a bird never, as far as 
I know, met with on the coast, but I have received specimens 
from the Clarence, even shot near Grafton. Its stronghold seems 
to be the interior of New South Wales and of South .Australia. 
The eggs are four for a sitting, placed in a slight depression on 
the ground ; in several instances Mr. Bennett informs me, lie 
found them on the mud at the waters’ edge of a large inland 
lagoon or lake in the Lachlan district, and smeared over with mud 
as if the birds had been shifting them from place to place, or 
perhaps they were purposely smeared over to prevent them being 
detected. On the whole they resemble those of JEi/ialilia nir/ri- 
frons, varying from light to dark stone colour, thickly covered all 
over with irregular angular and curved hair lines, and irregular 
shaped markings of black, which cross and recross each other in 
various directions, the lines vary in thickness from that of a fine 
hair to that of coarse thread, on the thicker end here and there 
they loop and form tangles. Measurements of three from one 
nest (1) I IS X 0-85 ; (2) 1*15 x 0*85 ; (8) 1-22 x 
Mr. Bennett's Coll.) 


55. Hebodias pacipica, Latham. 

This fine Heron was observed by Mr. K. H. Bennett breeding 
in company with the Spoon-bills (P. flavipes) in swamjis in the 
Lachlan district, the nest is composed of sticks laid crossways 
over some horizontal fork or flat portion of a thick bough, it is 
a scanty structures, through which the eggs, four for a sitting 
can be seen. They are of a beautiful pale blue, average specimens 
measure as follows ; (1) 2‘12 x 1*55 in. ; (2) 2*2 x 1*52 in. ; (8) 
1*83 X I ‘37 in. ; (4) 1*83 x 1*85 in. ; pairs taken from diflferent 
nests in the same tree. 
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56. Aquila mobphkoides, Gould. 

The nest of this Eagle is about the size of that of Gorvus 
coronoides, and composed of similar materials, sticks and twigs, 
and lined with Eucalyptus leaves, sometimes the birds take 
possession of an old crow’s nest of the previous year. The eggs 
are two in number for a sitting, but not unfrequently only one 
is found ; the ground colour is dull white with a few smears of 
buff, length (1) 2*2 in. x 1*8 ; (2) 2*2 in. x 1*83 ; each taken from 
different nests of one each. — {From Mr. Bennett' Coll.) 

57. Accipiter (lERHOCK fit ALUS, Vieillot. 

Three eggs are laid for a sitting, in rather a small flat nest of 
sticks placed on a horizontal bough generally over a forked part, 
it is lined with a few blades of grass and Eucalyptus leaves. 
Length of the eggs 1*7 x 1*21 in. ; white with a few* spots and 
smears of buff, some are w'ithout spots and vary in size. — {Mas. 
l)obr . ) 

58. Milvus affims, Gould. 

Eggs three for a sitting of a dull w hite ground colour, with 
reddish irregular spots and dots. No, 1 has rather large spots, 
rather evenly dispersed over the surface ; No. 2 has only a few 
spots and smears. (1) 1*84 x 1*48 in. ; (2) 1*75 x 1*5 inches. — 
{Mm. Dobr.) 

59. GvFOicxryiA melaxosternon, Gould. 

The nest of the blackbreasted Buzzard is a coarse bulky structure 
of sticks and small branches of trees, lined with leaves of the 
Eucalyptus. It is about the same size as that of the Wedge- 
tailed I^gle, w*hose nests it is not at all improbable this species 
appropriates. Mr. K. H. Bennett has given an interesting account 
of the habits of this bird in the Proc, Linn. Soc., of N.S.W., Vol. 
VI., p. 146, The eggs are two in number (1) 2*55 x 1*85 inches 
is thickly marked all over with light bright red spots, freckles 
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and dots almost obscuring the ground colour which is of a dull 
white, the larger spots are confluent on the thicker end, this 
specimen is almost a fac simile of the ordinary variety of the egg 
of leracidea orientalis. No. 2, is 2*0 x I'Oi inches, while the 
thicker end is covered with deep reddish-brown spots, the central 
portion of the egg and the thin end are almost without spots. — 
{From Mr. Bennett's Coll.) 

60. Falco uypoleucus, Gould. 

This is a rare species not plentiful in any part of A^ustralia, 
but occasionally obtained in the interior, it appears to be less 
rare in the northern portion of the interior of Queensland, and 
Mr. Gould records it from West Australia. 1 am indebted to 
Mr. J. B. White for specimens of the eggs taken on the upper 
Thompson Kiver in Queensland. The nest, from his description 
is like that of an leracidea, of sticks and twigs, and placed on a 
horizontal bough ; the eggs were three in number, lengtli (A.) 
2*07 in. X 1*51 in. ; (B.) 2 inches x 1*52 in. ; they are oblong ovals 
the whole of the ground colour obscured by minute dots and 
freckles of rusty-red, there is in one an indistinct band on the 
larger end, the shell is smooth slightly glossy ; the bird was seen 
on the nest. — (Mus. Bohr., from Mr. J. B. Whites Collection.) 

61. Melicophilla picata, Gould. 

Mr. K. H. Bennett informs me that this species constructs a 
nest very similar to that of Meliphaga phrygia but of much finer 
materials, and resembles that of a Ehipidura ; it is placed on a 
horizontal branch, and cupshaped, composed of strips of fine bark 
and lined with fur and hair, it is about 1*5 inches high and 3 
inches in diameter. The eggs, taken in the Lachlan district, were 
two in number, of a beautiful pale greenish-blue, with rich reddish 
dots, which cluster and form irregular patches towards the thicker 
end, but do not form a zone. Another specimen (2) has only a 
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few faint reddish spots and a black dot here and there, very 
sparingly sprinkled over the surface, length (1) 0*82 x 0*6 in. ; 
(2) 0‘82 X 0*62 in. — {From Mr. K. JET. Bennett's Coll.) 

{To he continued.) 


DEScRrPTioys OF Australian Micbo-Lepidoptera. 

By E. Mevrick, B.A. 

Yin. OECOPIIOEID/E. 

The Oecophorida; are the most extensive family of Lepidoptera 
in Australia. 1 have at present about 450 species from this 
region, but the numbcT increases daily, and the total of those 
inhabiting Australia alone cannot be less than 2,(KKX A first 
instalment of these is here given, and the rest will follow in due 
order. 

In a paper recently communicated to the Entomological Society 
of London I have explained fully the views which I hold as to 
the limits and relative classification of this and the allied families, 
formerly included under the head of the Gelecliidce, into which I 
need therefore not enter here. The internal classification of the 
family was a task of considerable difficulty, but I believe the 
results arrived at, though doubtless susceptible of modification in 
details, will be found in the main satisfactory. From the rest of 
the world only LI genera, containing about 120 species, have been 
described, and only two of these {Flcurota and Oevophora) have 
been found to occur hf^e, the great mass of the species belonging 
to entirely now genera, of which I have been obliged to form 07. 
These undoubtedly form a closely united group, of which the 
various members are aiTanged in numerous divaricating branches 
on a short stem. Prom this close interconnection, as well as the 
great abundance of the group, I infer with confidence that 
Australia has been their centre of development, and that those 
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genera which are found elsewhere, if not stragglers from this 
centre, may he regarded as very old. 

With the exception of one South American genus {Gonionota) 
nearly allied to the Xew Zealand Semlocosma^ the family is hardly 
known as yet outside Europe and North America. Nearly all 
the genera of these regions are derivable from Oecophom and 
Pleurota^ which, on the grounds recently pointed out, may be 
assumed to be very old. The exceptions are Anchinia and 
ChcocAroff, allied to Trachypepla ; Hifpercallin^MioAio Velfophom; 
and the single European species of Feltophora ; all these together 
number only half-a-dozen species, and they may possibly be 
stragglers, a point w’hich can only be determined by a knowledge 
of other regions. The relationship between the Australian and 
New Zealand genera will be discussed elsew'here ; it will be 
sufficient here to remark that the only genus considerably 
developed in both lands is Oecophorft, whose antiquity is thus 
further corroborated. 

The special developmental origin of each genus, so far as it can 
be traced wdth probability, w ill be indicated in each case in the 
general remarks ; and anyone can therefore, if he pleases, draw 
up for himself a genealogical table to express my conclusions, 
which are ofPered as probable only. It may, however, be of 
assistance, if I here sum up briefly the general lines of develop- 
ment of the family. The oldest existing genus is Oecophara; 
immediately connected with this is Bhloeopola ; thence arise 
collaterally Eulechria and Fhilohoia ; from Fhilohota originates 
the extensive group including Feltophora and Coesyra; from 
Fhilohota also, through lleliocamta^ is derived llopUticay and 
through Eochroa, Palparia, The remaining genera can bo 
arranged in groups round these centres. 

The most valuable structural character for classification is 
afforded by the termination of vein 7 of the forewings, by which 
the family is divided into two main natural groups ; in the first 
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(genera 1-GO) tliie vein terminates in the hindmargiu or apex, in 
the second (genera 61-70) in the costa. Usually this point is 
easily discernible, but occasionally the wing is so rounded that it 
is hard to determine where the apex really is ; for this allowance 
must be made. The important points of neural ion can be made 
out easily in all but the smallest species on the underside without 
unsealing ; 1 have however denuded for examination specimens 
of GOO of the species described. Next to this tlie antennal 
characters arc most important, especially the presence or absence 
of the basal pecten. This structure is fragile and liable to 
denudation, so that observation of more than one specimen is 
needed to ensure accuracy ; yet in species which po.ssess this 
})ecteu, it is uncommon to find even worn specimens showing no 
tra(?e of it. The length of the antennal ciliations is also of con- 
siderable value. Other important points are the approximation 
of vein 5 of the hindwings to 4 at base, the scaling and length of 
the lal.dal ]>alpi, the posses,siou of a thoracic crest, and the fonn 
of the hindwings with the relative length of their cilia. The 
maxillary ])al])i and ocelli are practically identical throughout 
the family, and though occasionally obsolete, offer in my opinion 
no tangible generic characters. 

In the following descriptions, a number placed after the 
description of the antennal ciliations indicates the length of the 
ciliatioms in tenns of the breadth of the stalk of the antenua^ ; e. 
g., G o signifies that the ciliations are from throe to five times as 
long as the breadth of the antennal stalk. Similarly, a number 
after the cilia of the hind wings denotes the length of the cilia in 
terms of the breadth of the hindwings. At the request of Prof, 
Zeller, I have given a Latin diagnosis of each species. The 
measurements I shall give henceforth in inillimtHres (roughly, 
25 mm. 1 inch), which are universally understood, and not 
liable to misinterpretation. At the end of the family an index 
of the specific names and synonyms xvill be added, and 
reference made to such published descriptions of Walker and 
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others as are for any reason unidentifiable. New Zealand species 
which have been already described are here indicated by a diagnosis 
only, as they will be fully described in the Transactions of the 
New Zealand Institute. 

OECOPHOEIT)^. 

Head with loosely appressed hairs, forming a tuft on each side 
of crown. Ocelli usually present, sometimes concealed. Tongue 
well developed. Antennae moderate, shorter than forewings, 
filiform, in male regularly ciliated, basal joint frequently with a 
pecten of long closely-set hair-scales. Maxillary palpi usually 
distinct, small, simple, transversely appressed to face above 
tongue, rarely obsolete. Labial palpi well-developed, curved, 
ascending, acutely pointed. Thorax smooth or sometimes crested. 
Forewings oblong or elongate. Hindwings not broader (rarely 
slightly broader) than forewings, sometimes much narrower, 
elongate-ovate or lanceolate, hindmargin sometimes sinuate, cilia 
moderate or long (rarely short). Abdomen moderate or broad, 
often strongly margined. Posterior tibice usually clothed with 
long hairs. Forewings with 12 veins (rarely 11 by coalescence 
of 7 and 8), 7 and 8 stalked, 7 to costa, hindmargin, or apex, 
rarely 2 and 3, or 8 and 4 stalked, 2 from angle of cell or not far 
before it, 1 furcate at base, upper fork rarely partially obsolete. 
Hindwings with 8 veins, 3 and 4 from a point (very rarely slightly 
remote or short stalked), 5 sometimes bent, 6 and 7 parallel. 

Larva sixteen-legged, rather stout, usually with complex marbled 
markings in the first group, more simply marked in the second, 
habits very various. 

In general thisfamily may be distinguished from the Depresmridw 
by the ciliated antennse, from the Oryptolechidw by the parallel 
veins 6 and 7 of the hindwings, from the Oelechidahy the ciliated 
antennae and regularly-veined normal hindwings, from the 
Da$yceridm by the naked antenn®, from the Glyphipterygidm by 
the ciliated antenn® and stalking of veins 7 and 8 of the fore- 
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wings, from the group of families allied to the Tineidm by the 
origin of veins 3 and 4 of the hindwings from a point, and from 
the other more lowly-organised families {Illacliutidmy &c.) by the 
twelve- veined forewings and eight- veined hindwings. 

The following is an accurate tabulation of the genera ; I 
have included in it all the European and other genera, to ensur^ 
a thorough comprehension of the scheme. The Australian and 
New Zealand genera are numbered in order of their position ; of 
the rest the position is indicated by letters (a, b, &c.) affixed to 
the number of the nearest preceding Australian genus. The 
arrangement of the tiibulation wdll, I think explain itself ; suc- 
cession is denoted by numbers, and collateral relation by letters; 
thus la may bo divided into 2a and 2b, each of these into 3a and 
3b (or more subdivisions, as 3c, &c), and so on. 

la. Eorewings with 11 veins, 7 and 8 being 
coincident. 

2a. Terminal joint of palpi as long as second 11. Atelosticha. 

2b. „ „ „ half as long as 

second ... ... ... ... 22. Allodoxa. 

lb. Eorewings with 12 veins, 7 and 8 stalked. 

2a. Veiu 7 of forewings to hindmargin. 

3a. Terminal joint of palpi concealed. 

4a. Second joint of palpi rough above . . . 45a. Holoscolia. 

4b. ,. „ „ not rough above 45c. Protasis. 

3b. Terminal joint of palpi apparent. 

4a. Second joint of palpi with a tuft of hairs 
or with rough projecting scales above 
or beneath. 

5a, Antennae of male with long fine cilia(3). 

6a. Basal joint of antennae without pecten 44. Thalerotricha. 
6b. „ „ „ with strong pecten. 

7a. Second joint of palpi evenly rough-haired 45d. Topeutis. 

7b. „ „ „ with a more or less 

projecting tuft beneath ... ... 1. Palparia. 
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5b. Antennae of male moderately ciliated 
(1). 

6a. Second joint of palpi with projecting 
scales above. 

7a. Second joint of palpi rough above 

throughout ... ... ... ... 46. Pleurota. 

7b. Second joint of palpi rough above near 
apex only. 

8a. Veins 3 and 4 of hindwings slenderly 

remote at base ... ... ... ... 39. Thyrsopala. 

8b. Veins 3 and 4 of hindwings from a point 43. Protomaeha. 

6b. Second joint of palpi smooth above. 

7a. Second joint of palpi beneath with a 

long well-defined tuft ... ... ... 47. Athcru]>la. 

7b. Second joint of palpi beneath with a 

loose spreading tuft ... ... ... 45. Saropla. 

7e. Second joint of palpi beneath with 

roughly projecting hair-scales... ... 48. Coeraniea. 

4b. Second joint of palpi at most loosely 
scaled. 

6a. Anterior tibiae and tarsi strongly dilated 
with scales. 

6a. Antennae of male with long fine cilia(4.) 4. Lepidotarsa. 

6b. „ 5 , moderately strongly 

ciliated (2) ... ... ... ... 57. Crcpidosceles. 

5b. Anterior tibiae and tarsi not dilated. 

6a. Thorax with a crest of scales. 

7a. Antennae of male very shortly ciliated (J) 

8a. Cilia of hindwings J 3. Eclecta. 

8b. Cilia of hindwings f 20. Machotis. 

7b. Antennae of male moderately strongly 

ciliated (1|) 52, Epipyrga. 

6b. Thorax smooth. 
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7a. Antenna} of male with long fine cilia 
(2i-5). 

8a. A"eiu 5 of liindwings strongly approxi- 
mated to 4 at base .. ... ... 9. Eueliaetis. 

8b. Vein 5 of liindwings nearly parallel to 4. 

9a. Basal joint of antenrue without pecten. 

10a. Hindwings much narrower than fore- 

wings, cilia more than 1 ... ... 49. Eulachna. 

10b. liindwings almost or quite as broad as 
fore wings, cilia less than 1. 

lla. Terminal joint of palpi not much shorter 

than second ... ... ... ... 37. Compsotropha. 

llb. Terminal joint of palpi less than half 
second. 

12a. Palpi very long 40a. Hypercallia. 

12b. Palpi short ... ... ... 50. Aristeis. 

9b. Basal joint of anteniKr with pecten. 

10a. Terminal joint of palpi roughened w ith 

scales anteriorly ... ... ... 5. Eochroa. 

10b. Terminal joint of palpi slender, smooth. 

lla. Terminal joint of palpi as longas second. 23. Pctalanthes. 

llb. Terminal joint of palpi shorter than 
second. 

12a. Veins 2 and 3 of forewings from con- 
siderably before angle of cell ... ... 42. Orophia. 

12b. Veins 2 and 3 of forewings rising close 

to angle ... ... 41, Peltophora. 

7 b. Anteiiim of male moderately ciliated (1-2) 

8a, Basal joint of antenna? without pecten, 
or with one or tw'o fugitive scales. 

9a. Second joint of palpi dilated with pro- 
jecting scales beneath beyond middle... 7. Zonopatala. 

9b. Second joint of palpi evenly and almost 
smoothly scaled. 

01 
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10a. Basal joint of posterior tarsi excessively 

long, stout ... ... ... ... 18. Leistarcha. 

10b. Basal joint of posterior tarsi moderate, 
slender. 

lla. Abdomen broadly dilated and rather 

flattened 10. Euryplaca. 

llb. Abdomen moderate ... ... ... 8. Heliocaosta. 

8b. Basal joint of antennae with strong 

pecten. 

9a. Head densely tufted, hairs projecting 

between antennae ... ... ... 88. Eriodyta. 

9b. Head with loosely rough or appressed 
hairs, rarely projecting. 

10a. Upper fork of vein 1 of forewings 

partially obsolete ... ... ... 56. Oxythecta. 

10b. Upper fork of vein 1 of fore wings 

distinct. 

lla. Hindwings ovate-lanceolate, pointed, 
cilia exceeding 1. 

12a. Hindwings acute 60. Machaeritis. 

12b. Hindwings obtusely-pointed 59. Haplodyta. 

llb. Hindwings elongate-ovate, cilia less than 1 
12a. Second joint of palpi exceeding base of 

antennas. 

13a. Antennas of male biciliated with tuft8(2) 84. Antidica. 

13b. Antennas of male evenly ciliated (1-li). 

14a. Middletibias much thickened with rough 

hairs 86. Leietomorpha. 

14b. Middle tibias smoothly sealed. 

15a. Second joint of palpi very long ... 40, Philonympha. 
15b. Second joint of palpi moderate 85. Fhilobota. 

12b. Second joint of palpi not exceeding 
base of antennas. 

18a. Veins 3 and 4 of forewings short-stalked 65. Heterosyga. 
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18b. Veins 3 and 4 of forewings separate. 

14a. Head loosely haired, hairs projecting 

over forehead 33. Nephogenes, 

14b. Head smooth, hairs not projecting 51. Coesyra. 

7c. Antenn® of male very shortly ciliated 

a to i). 

8a. Palpi short, terminal joint half as long 

as second 54. Microbela. 

8b. Palpi moderate, terminal joint not much 

shorter than second ... ... ... 53. Brachynemata. 

2b. Vein 7 of forewings to apex. 

3a. Thorax crested. 

4a. Anterior tibife and tarsi dilated with 

dense scales ... ... ... ... 31. Piloprepes. 

4b. Anterior tibi® and tarsi not dilated. 

5a. Basal joint of antenn® w’ithout pecten, 
or with one or two fugitive scales. 

6a, Antenn® of male stout, minutely 

ciliated (|) 29. Sphyrelata. 

6b. Antenn® of male moderately ciliated(l) 28. Phloeopola. 

5b. Basal joint of antenn® with strong p^ten. 

6a. Second joint of palpi dilated before apex 

with rough scale beneath ... .. 19. Oenochroa. 

6b. Second joint of palpi evenly scaled ... 21. Placocosma. 

3b. Thorax smooth. 

4a. Forewings with tufts of raised scales. 

5a. Second joint of palpi much dilated with 

scales towards apex 81a. Anchinia. 

5b. Second joint of palpi not dilated. 

6a. Ciliationsof antenn® in male short, even 32. Trachypepla. 

6b. Ciliations of antenn® in male long, 

fine, fasciculated 16. Atomotricha. 

4b, Forewings smooth. 

5a. Antenn® of male with longfine cilia (8-7)« 
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6a. Second joint of palpi with a short 

angular apical projection beneath . . . 26. loptera. 

6b. Second joint of palpi brush-like beneath 

towards apex ... ... .. ... 17. Brachysara. 

6c. Second joint of palpi evenly scaled. 

7a. Second joint of palpi exceeding base of 

antennae, terminal joint as long ... 21. Luiosticha. 

7b. Second joint of palpi not-reaching base 

of antennae, terminal joint shorter ... 27. Macroneinata. 

5b. Antennae of male moderately ciliated 
(1-2). 

Ga. Second joint of palpi with rough pro- 
jecting scales beneath towards apex ... 25. Phriconyina. 

6b. Second joint of palpi evenly scaled. 

7a. Terminal joint of palpi less than half 

second ... ... ... ... ... 80. Hioropola. 

7b. Terminal joint of palpi not much sliorter 
than second. 

8a. Basal joint of antennae without ])ecteii, 

or with one or two fugitive 8cale.s ... 11. lloplitica. 

8b. Basal joint of antenine with strong 

pecteii ... ... ... ... ... 15. Eulechria. 

5c. Antenna? of male very shortly ciliated( J ) 

6a. Second joint of palpi shortly tufted 

beneath ... ... ... ... ... 12. Nyinphostola. 

6b. Second joint of palpi evenly scaled ... 13. Proteodes. 

2c. Vein 7 of forewings to costa. 

3a. Terminal joint of palpi with median 
posterior tooth of scales. 

4a. Thorax crested 62a. Gonionota. 

4b. Thorax smooth ... 02. Seinioeosma. 

3b. Terminal joint of palpi smooth. 

4a. Second joint of palpi with rough pro- 
jecting scales beneath. 
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5a. Terminal joint of palpi as long as second. 

Ga. Veins 3 and 4 of hindwings stalked ... 61. Aochleta. 

Gb. Veins 3 and 4 from a point ... ... G. Euphiltra. 

5b. Terminal joint of palpi much shorter 
than second. 

Ga. Antennjcof male with long fineciliations 

(2-3) ... ... ... 63a. Harpelia. 

(>b. AntenniBof male very shortly ciliated(J) 2. Enchocrates. 

4b. Second joint of palpi without project- 
ing scales. 

5a. Antennae of male with long finecilia(3-4). 

Ga. Hindwings as broad as fore wings, palpi 

rather long ... ... ... ... 63. Leptocroca. 

Gb. Hindwings narrower than forewings, 
palpi moderately short. 

7a. Hindwings ovate-lanceolate, cilia GG. Crossophora. 

7b. Hindwings lanceolate, acute, cilia 2J~3 70. Satrapia. 

5b. Antenna? of male moderately ciliated 

(i-li). 

Ga. Basal joint of antenna? very elongate 

and attenuated ... ... ... ... 69. Macrobathra. 

Gb. Basal joint of antenna? moderately 
short and broad. 

7a. Basal joint of antenna? without pecten. 

Sa. Hindwings narrow ovate-lanceolate ... 67. Ochlogenes. 

8b. Hindwings elongate-ovate 64. Gymnobathra. 

7b. Basal joint of antenna? with pecten. 

8a. Hindwings with an expanded spherical 

tuft of hairs at base 68. Disselia. 

8b. Hindwings without basal tuft. 

9a. Antennal pecten strong, ciliationa 1-li 65. Oecophora. 

Ob. Antennal pecten fugitive, ciliations ^... 62b. Fsecadia. 
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1. Palpaeia, Wing. 

Head with appressed scales, sometimes projecting somewhat 
between antennsc, side tufts rather short, more or less loosely 
appressed, Antennse moderate, in male with long fine ciliations 
(3-5); basal joint stout, with strong pecten. Palpi moderately 
long, second joint often exceeding base of antennss, densely 
scaled, with a long or short dense projecting triangular tuft 
beneath at apex ; terminal joint shorter than second, strongly 
reflexed, somewhat roughened anteriorly. Thorax smooth. 
Porewings elongate or broad, costa often strongly arched, apex 
acute or falcate, hindmargin straight or sinuate, oblique. Hind- 
wings as broad as forewings, ovate or elongate-ovate, hindmargin 
more or less distinctly sinuate beneath apex, cilia Abdomen 
rather stout. Legs smoothly scaled, posterior tibi® clothed with 
long fine hairs. Porewings with vein 7 to hindmargin slightly 
below apex, 2 from somewhat before angle of cell. Hindwings 
normal. 

The long ciliations of the antenn®, and. the definite tuft of the 
palpi, combined with the termination of vein 7 on hindmargin, 
and the basal pecten of the antenn®, separate this genus at once 
from all others. The structure of the palpi is however subject 
to considerable variation, the tuft being in some species long and 
acute, in others very short and obtuse, and the relative length of 
the terminal joint also varies much. The species also differ 
greatly in the breadth and form of the forewings. All these 
differences are, notwithstanding, merely specific, and although 
at first the extreme forms of the genus appear to have little 
resemblance, yet the whole forms an intimately allied group, very 
distinct and easily recognisable. The genus, with its allies, is 
connected with the more ordinary forms of the family through 
JEochraa, 

The species are of moderate or large size, always elegant, and 
often handsomely colouri^ with orange and rosy tints. The 
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larvffi are imperfectly known, but appear to feed between spun 
twigs and leaves. The genus is confined to Australia, and at 
present contains thirteen species, which may be distinguished 
as follow’s : 

A. Apex of forewings not projecting, hind- 

margin slightly rounded 2. lamhertella, 

B. Apex of forewings jnore or less projecting, 

hindmargin sinuate. 

1. Costa of forewings sinuate, bent towards 

base ... ... ... ... ... 7. micrastrella, 

2. Costa of forewings strongly convex, 

a, Forew’ings deep yellow, with rosy costal 

patch .. ... .. ... ... 3. kesperidella, 

1). Forcwings whitish-yellow, rosy-suffused 4. recfiorella. 
c. Fore wings rosy-grey ... ^.thalamia. 

3. Costa of forewings moderately or gently 

arched. 

a, Forcwings rosy-ochreous ... .. G. eonephella. 

Forewings greyish-fuscous . ... eun/phaneJlfr, 

r. Fore wings reddish-fuscous. 

i. Tuft of palpi long ... ... ...10. tmcineUa. 

ii. Tuft of palpi very short .. ... d. semijunctelh. 

(I, Forcwings dark fuscous lined with white 11. auJacdtK. 

C. Ape?.: of forewings strongly produced, falcate 

1. Forewings broad, orange-yellow... ... 1. aurafa, 

2. Forewings narrow, grey. 

a. A black streak from disc to apex ,.,12. falcifera. 
h, 'No black apical streak... ... ...13. hhax. 

1. Falp. aurata, Walk. 

fPalparia aurata^ Walk., Brit. Mus. Cat. 775). 

Magna, alis ant. falcatis, aurantiacis, antice roseo-suff usis, linea 
longitudinali curva lunulaque media roseis, ciliis ros6o*bruiiueis y 
post, flavis. 
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(f . 34-36 mm. Head deep ochreous-yellow, face rosy- tinged. 
Palpi with tuft of second joint dense, porrected, as long as 
terminal joint ; second joint and tuft deep ochreous-yellow, paler 
internally, at base white beneath, tuft towards extremity or 
wholly carmine-tinged ; terminal joint pale ochreous, anterior 
edge dark carmine-fuscous. Antennae whitish-ochreous. Thorax 
varying from ochreous to carmine- pink. Abdomen whitish- 
ochreous, anal tuft yellowish-ochreous. Legs carmine-pink, 
anterior and middle tibiae and tarsi suffused above with dark 
fuscous except at apex of tarsal joints, posterior tibiae pale yellow. 
Forewings broad, costa very strongly arched, especially towards 
apex, apex very strongly produced and falcate, hindraargin very 
obliquely rounded beneath ; golden-yellow, basal two-thirds 
generally more or less suffused with carmine-pink ; costa and 
inner margin slenderly carmine-pink throughout ; a slender, 
rather upwardly-convex, fuscous-carmine longitudinal line rather 
above middle from near base to apex, most distinct beyond middle ; 
an indistinct transverse crescentic carmine-pink mark in disc at 
I, its apex meeting the longitudinal line : cilia deep dull carmine- 
pink, suffused with dark grey round apex. Ilindwings elongate- 
ovate, hindmargin slightly sinuate ; pale yellow, rather deeper 
posteriorly; cilia whirish-yeliow, becoming carmine-pink round 
apex. 

A handsome and conspicuous insect, distinguished from the 
other large yellow species of the genus by the peculiar strongly- 
falcate apex of the forewings, and the longitudinal line. 

Apparently not common, but sluggish in habit, as are most of 
the genus; occurs at Blackheath on the Blue Mountains (3,500 
feet), and near Melbourne, in November ; also on Mount Lofty 
Bange, South Australia. 

2. Palp, lamheriellaj Wing. 

Maxima, alis ant. margine postico rotundato, resets, nitidis, 
linea mediana plicaque submediana dilute flaris; post, dilute 
flavis, apice roseo. 
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? . 47 mm. Head golden-yellow, sides of face and back of 
crown carmine-pink. (Palpi broken.) Antennae blackish- grey, 
becoming carmino-pink at base. Thorax carmine-pink. Abdomen 
whitish-yellow. Legs whitish-yellow, anterior tibiae and tarsi 
above carmine-pink suffused with dark grey ; middle tibiae above 
carmine-pink with a broad suffused pale yellow median baud, 
tarsi carmino-pink. (Posterior legs broken). Forewings broad, 
costa very strongly and evenly arched, apex bluntly rectangular, 
hindmargiii obliquely rounded ; uniform glossy carmine-pink ; 
costal edge from near base almost to apex, and dorsal edge from 
middle of inner margin to middle of hindmargiii very slenderly 
yellow- whitish ; a well-defined slender pale yellow line along fold 
from base to anal angle ; base of wing above this line suffusedly 
yellow ; a straight longitudinal pale yellow line through middle 
of disc from J almost to hindmargiii beneath apex : cilia pale 
carmine-pink, darker at apex, becoming orange along costa; 
under surface of cilia with a blackish apical spot, llindwings 
ovate, hindmargiii rounded ; whitish-yellow, posteriorly carmine- 
tinged, apex carmine-pink ; cilia whitish-yellow, becoming eanuine- 
pink round apex, with a blackish-grey apical spot. 

This very striking and beautiful species is prominently dis- 
tinguished by its very large size, and shining carmine-pink fore- 
wings ; the rounded hindmargin is peculiar in the genus. 

I only possess one specimen, which I received through the 
kindness of Dr. J. C. Cox, who believes it to have been taken 
near Sydney. The British Museum has several specimens, 
supposed to come from the same place. 

I have not been able to refer to Wing’s original description, 
and have had to rely on the identification of Walker, who can 
however hardly have gone wrong in this case. 

3. Palp, hatperidella, n. sp, 

Magna, alia mt margine postico sinuate, fiavis, spatio costali 
antice roseo ; post, albidis, apice flavido. 
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? . 2Jr-28 mm. Head deep oehreous-yellow, face carmine- 
tinged. Palpi with tuft of second joint dense, porrected, rather 
longer than terminal joint ; second joint and tuft deep orange- 
carmine, becoming yellow internally, whitish above ; terminal 
joint blackish-grey in front, whitish behind. Antennro whitish, 
sutfusedly ringed with fuscous-grey. Thorax orange-carmine, 
yellower posteriorly. Abdomen ochreous-whitish. Anterior and 
middle tibi» and tarsi dark fuscous, beneath ochreous-whitish 
tinged with carmine ; posterior tibiae and tarsi ochreous-whitish, 
beneath carmine- tinged and irrorated with grey. Porewings 
broad, costa strongly and evenly arched, Apex acute, not produced, 
hindmargin slightly sinuate, obliquely rounded ; uniform bright 
deep yellow ; extreme costal edge blackish- grey from base to 
thence to apex whitish-yellow ; a tolerably well-defined triangular 
pale carmine-pink patch extending along costa from near base to 
I, in middle reaching nearly half across wing, its lower edge 
parallel to inner- margin, and its posterior edge parallel to hind- 
margin : cilia glossy carmine-pink, darkest at apex, costal cilia 
pale yellow, tips of apical cilia dark grey. Hindwin^s elongate- 
ovate, hindmargin rounded ; yellow-whitish, apex slightly more 
yellowish ; cilia yellow- whitish, faintly carmine- tinged. 

Readily known by the clear deep yellow fore wings and well- 
defined rosy costal patch. 

Taken not uncommonly at Blackheath on the Blue Mountains 
(3,500 feet), and also occasionally near Sydney, in October and 
November. 

W alker described a specimen of this species as var. B. of JPalp, 
aurigena (=P. rectiorellaj , 

4. Palp, rectiorella, Walk. 

fPalparia rectiorella^ Walk., Brit. Mus. Cat. 775; Palparia 
awrigenay ibid. 775 ; Palparia cof^fecteHa^ ibid, 770.) 

Magna, alls ant. margine postico sinuato, dilute flavidis, leviter 
roseo-suffusis ; post, albidis, margine postico anguste roseo. 
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31 mm. Head whitish-yellow, partially rosy-suffused. 
Palpi with tuft of second joint dense, porrected, as long as 
terminal joint ; second joint and tuft whitish-yellow, deeper at 
base, with a suffused dark reddish-fuscous central band, and lower 
portion of tuft tinged externally with reddish-fuscous ; terminal 
joint ochreous-carmine in front, white behind. Antennae yellowish- 
wdiitish, slightly carmine-tinged towards base. Thorax w'hitish- 
yellow, suffused with pale carmine. Abdomen whitish-yellowish. 
Anterior and middle tibia) and tarsi dark carmine-fuscous, beneath 
yellowish- whitish tinged with carmine ; posterior tibiae whitish- 
yellow, tarsi yellowish-whitish, beneath suffused with pale carmine. 
Forewings broad, costa strongly and evenly arched, apex acute, 
not produced, hindmargin slightly sinuate, oblique ; whitish- 
yellow, delicately mixed with pale carmine, more strongly suffused 
with pale carmine towards basal two-thirds of inner margin ; 
costa and inner margin slenderly clear pale yellow ; base of costa 
brownish : cilia whitish-yellow, becoming pale carmine towards 
apex of wing. Ilindwings elongate-ovate, hindmargin rounded ; 
whitish, hiudmarginal edge pale carmine ; cilia whitish, more 
yellowish round apex, 

Nearly allied to the preceding, which it resembles in form, but 
is much paler, slightly rosy throughout, but without the distinct 
rosy costal patch, and w ith hindmargin of hindwings rosy. 

I have received two specimens, said to have been taken near 
Sydney. One of Walker’s specimens is stated to be from 
Tasmania. Although not possessing a female for description, I 
have seen that sex, which does not differ from the male. 

W alker’s description of P. I'ectiorella is recognisable, and the 
types are truly this species ; they are both females, though 
described by W alker as male. His P. atirigena includes three 
species ; the male is described first, and is P. rectiorella (specimen 
c.); the female is Selioeamta ineamatella^ Walk, (specimen a.); 
and the var. B. is P. he§peridella (specimen i.). P, confectella 
is represented by an ordinary male of this species. 
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5. Palpli. ihalamia^ n. sp. 

Media, alls ant. margino postico einuato, dilute roseis, postice 
griseo-suffusis ; post, dilute flavidis. 

^ mm. Head white. Palpi with tuft of second joint 
dense, broadly triangular, as long as terminal joint ; white, second 
joint and tuft externally pale carmine except towards apex of 
joint. Antenn® dark grey, becoming whitish at base. Thorax 
whitish-grey, anteriorly w'hite, posteriorly pale carmine-pink. 
Abdomen ochreous-whitish. Anterior tibii© carmine-pink, tarsi 
dark fuscous; middle tibia? carmine-pink, tarsi grey- whitish ; 
posterior tibiae and tarsi whitish. Fdrewdngs moderate, costa 
very strongly arched, apex somewhat produced, acute, hindmargiii 
rather strongly sinuate beneath apex, thence very obliquely 
rounded ; pale carmine-pink, faintly and irregularly suffused with 
whitish- grey, and irrorated with darker grey ; costa suffusedly 
white towards base, on posterior half slenderly suffused with 
dark grey ; abroad obscure grey suffusion towards posterior half 
of inner margin and hindmargin, becoming attenuated towards 
apex ; apex rather brighter carmine ; an obscure dark grey dot in 
disc beyond middle : cilia grey- whitish, greyer towards base, costal 
cilia dark grey. Hindwings wdth hindmargin faintly sinuate ; 
whitish-yellowish, cilia whitish. 

A distinct, but not conspicuous species, resembling the preced- 
ing in the strongly convex costa, and long tuft of palpi, but much 
smaller, and superficially more like P, eonephellu^ from which it 
differs in the grey posterior suffusion, the absence of any ochre- 
ous tinge, and the much paler hindwings, as well as structurally. 

1 have one fine specimen, taken by Mr. G, H. Baynor at 
Blackheath in the Blue Mountains (8,500 feet) in November. 

6. PaJp, eonephella^ n. sp. 

Minor, alls ant. margine postico sinnato, ochreis, roseo-snffusis, 
punctis duobus disci minimis maeulaque apicis in ciliis nigris \ 
post, griseis vel flavidis, ipioe roseo. » 
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$. mm. Head whitish, faintly carmine- tinged. 

Palpi with tuft of second joint short, obtuse, hardly more than 
half terminal joint ; second joint and tuft ochreous-carmine mixed 
with grey, ape.x of joint white, terminal joint white. Antennae 
whitish, in female suffused with grey except at base. Thorax 
whitish-ochreous, with a broad central longitudinal ochreous- 
orange stripe. Abdomen whitish-ochreous, beneath and on sides 
carmine-tinged. Anterior and middle tibiae carmine-])ink, tarsi 
dark fuscous ; posterior tibia? and tarsi ochreous-whitish. Fore- 
wings moderate, costa moderately and evenly arched, apex some- 
what produced, acute, hind margin sinuate beneath apex, thence 
very obli<iucly rounded ; varying from carmine-pink to oehreous- 
whitish faintly tinged with eannine, generally more ochreous- 
tiuged towards disc and inner margin ; a minute dark grey dot in 
disc before middle, and another beyond middle ; towards hind- 
margin spaces between veins obscurely mixed with dark grey ; 
cilia ochreous-w hitish, becoming carmine-pink towards base, with 
a blackish spot on tips at apex. Hindwings with hindmargin 
slightly sinuate ; grey, suffused towards apex with whitish-ochre- 
ous, ill male sometimes almost w holly yellowish ; apex slightly 
rosy-tinged ; cilia whitish-ochreous. 

The smallest species of the genus, distinguished by its rosy- 
oehreous colouring, discal dots, and dark spot in apical cilia. 

Taken near Sydney from November to February, and at 
Brisbane in September, not commonly. 

7. Palp, micrastrellay n. sp. 

Major, alia ant. margine postico costaque ainuatis, griaeo- 
ochreia, lituria coata? breviaaimis nigria, puncto disci cano ; post, 
griseia. 

cf . 24 mm. Head whitiah-ochreoua. Palpi with tuft of second 
joint very short, angular, about ^ of terminal joint ; whitish- 
ochreous, second joint mixed with grey on aides, terminal joint 
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thickened with rough scales beneath, anteriorly suffused with 
dark grey. Antennae ochreous-whitish, ciliations very long. 
Thorax ochreous-whitish, mixed with pale ochreous. Abdomen 
grey. Anterior tibiae dark fuscous mixed with ochreous ; middle 
tibiae ochreous with narrow dark fuscous median and terminal 
rings, extreme apex white ; posterior tibiae grey- whitish ; all tarsi 
dark fuscous with whitish rings at apex of joints, basal joint of 
posterior tarsi whitish towards base. Forewings moderate, 
somewhat dilated posteriorly, costa strongly arched near base, 
thence nearly straight, slightly concave, hardly arched before 
apex, apex somewhat produced, acute, hindmargin oblique, rather 
strongly concave ; brownish-ochreous, very densely irrorated with 
ochreous-whitish, especially towards costa ; extreme costal edge 
whitish from i to J j two short oblique waved cloudy dark fuscous 
lines from costa between base and i, reaching about i across 
wing ; six very small black spots on costa between i and apex at 
nearly equal distances ; some irregular dark fuscous scales on 
inner margin, and one or two in disc ; a distinct minute black dot 
in disc before middle, and a clear white dot in disc beyond 
middle: cilia brownish-ochreous, mixed with grey-whitish, and 
chequered with cloudy blackish-fuscous. Hindwings with hind- 
margin slightly sinuate ; pale grey, darker towards apex, with 
a darker eentral lunule ; cilia whitish-grey, mixed with dark 
grey. 

A very peculiar species, with the tuft of the palpi as short as 
in P. hirax and P. falcifera^ distinguished from all by the 
sinuate costa^ ochreous-grey colouring, and white discal dot. 

The larva feeds amongst spun twigs of Exocarpui eufreniformis 
{Smtalaceai)^ but is undescribed. 

I have one specinieni and have seen a second, both bred by 
Mr. O’. H. Saynor in September from larvie found near Pam^ 
matta, New South Wales. 
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8. JPalp. euryphanella, n. sp. 

Media, alis ant. margine postico sinuato, griBeo-fuscis, fasciis 
duabus angustis lituraque coste media saturate fuscis ; post, 
dilute flavis. 

? . 19J~22J mm. Head grey, mixed with darker on crown, 
face whitish-grey. Palpi with tuft of second joint triangular, 
pointed, almost as long as terminal joint : second joint and tuft 
pale grey densely mixed wdth blackish- grey, terminal joint 
anteriorly blackish-grey, posteriorly whitish-grey. Antennae grey 
ringed with blackish. Thorax greyish-brown, mixed with dark 
fuscous. Abdomen whitish- yellow, apex rosy-tinged. Legs dark 
fuscous-grey, finely irrorated with whitish-yellow ; posterior tibiae 
and basal joint of tarsi whitish-yellow above, other joints with 
whitish-yellow apical rings. Forewings moderate, strongly 
dilated posteriorly, costa slightly arched, apex rather produced, 
hardly acute, hindmargin rather oblique, rather strongly concave ; 
whitish-grey, densely irrorated with dark fuscous, so as to appear 
brown- grey, slightly ochreous-tinged in disc and towards base of 
inner margin ; extreme costal edge ferruginous-yellow from i 
almost to apex ; a slightly curved oblique cloudy dark fuscous 
transverse streak from i of costa to before middle of inner margin, 
posteriorly suffused into ground-colour, and dilated into a cloudy 
spot on middle of inner margin ; an oblique short cloudy dark 
fuscous streak from middle of costa, reaching i across wing ; a 
small indistinct dark fuscous spot between apex of this and inner 
margin ; a cloudy dark fuscous streak from costa before apex to 
hindmargin before anal angle, nearly parallel to hindmargin, 
attenuated and indistinct above; an indistinct dark fuscous 
suffusion along hindmargin ; cilia grey- whitish, becoming ochre- 
ous-tinged towards base, mixed with dark fuscous, and with a 
strong cloudy dark fuscous line before tips throughout, less 
distinct round anal angle ; costal cilia ochreous-yellow, with four 
short oblique black dashes. Hindwings ovate, hindmargin slightly 
indented ; pale yellow, with five indistinct blackish dots on hind* 
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margin on extremities of veins ; cilia grey- whitish, very faintly 
carmine- tinged, towards inner margin pale yellowish. 

Allied to P, uncinella and P. semijunctellay differing from both 
in the greyish tinge of the forewings, the two complete dark 
fuscous fasciae, and the paler yellow hindwings. 

I took one specimen at Launceston, Tasmania, in January, 
and have a second taken by Mr. Gr. H. Raynor at Warragul, 
Gippsland, in December. 

9. Falp. semijunctella^ Walk. 

(Tortricopsis semijunctella, Walk., Brit. Mus. Cat., 777.) 

Media, alia ant. margine postico sinuato, roseo-fuscis, lituris 
costsD brevissimis nigris ; post, flavis, ciliis griseis. 

(J ? . 21-23 mm. Head ochreous-whitish, tinged on crown 
with dull carmine. Palpi with tuft of second joint very short, 
angular, about \ of tenniual joint ; second joint and tuft deep 
reddish-ochreous-brown, whitish at apex of joint, terminal joint 
whitish, anteriorly slightly carmine-tinged. Antcimjc pale greyish- 
ochreous. Thorax reddish-ochreous-brown, suffused with pale 
grey. Abdomen whitish-yellow, apex bright crimson ; beneath 
crimson, segments suffused w ith dark grey towards base. Anterior 
and middle tibi® deep crimson-fuscous, tarsi dark fuscous ; 
posterior tibi® and tarsi whitish-yellow. Forowiugs moderate, 
dilated posteriorly, costa very slightly arched, apex somewhat 
produced, acute, hindmargiu oblique, rather concave beneath apex; 
reddish-ochreous-brown, more or less densely irrorated with 
grey-w hitish and sometimes with grey, especially on disc ; extreme 
costal edge paler; a cloudy dark fuscous mark on costa at 
tending to be faintly produced obliquely outwards ; a blackish 
dot on costa slightly beyond middle, giving rise to a very faintly 
indicated oblique outwardly angulated f uscous«grey transverse 
line, ending in anal angle ; between this and apex are two other 
black costal dots : cilia^ reddish-ochreous-brown, almost wholly 
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suffused with dark fuscous-grey. Hind wings ovate, hindmargin 
slightly sinuate ; yellow, apex slightly inf uscated ; cilia dark grey, 
round inner angle pale yellow. 

Nearly allied to P. uncineUa, but readily known by the less 
dilated forewings, the whitish-grey irroration, the black costal 
dots, and the absence of the distinct blackish-fuscous costal spot ; 
tho forewings are also less ochreous, the cilia of hindwings darker, 
and especially the tuft of palpi very much shorter. 

I have taken a single specimen near Sydney in December, and 
have received a second from Mr. G. Barnard, taken at Cooinoo- 
boolaroo, near Duaringa, Queensland. 

Walker’s description is recognisable, and the type in fair 
condition. 


10. Palp, uncinella^ Z. 

( Cryptolecliia ttncinella^ Z., Linn, Ent. IX., 355, X., 146, T. I., 
fig. 1 ; Tortricopsia rosahelh, Newm., Trans. Ent. Soc., Lond., III. 
N.S., 293.) 

Media, alis ant. margine postico sinuato, oehreo-brunneis, costa 
anguste flava, macula costae ciliisque externe nigris ; post, flavis, 
ciliis roseo-suffusis. 

cj 9 . 21-23 J mm. Head grey, mixed with darker on crowm, 
face wd\itish-grey. Palpi with tuft of second joint triangular, 
pointed, nearly as long as terminal joint ; second joint and tuft 
ochreo US-brown, at apex of joint grey, terminal joint grey. 
Antennae grey. Thorax reddish-ochreous-brown. Abdomen 
whitish-yellow, beneath and at extremity above bright crimsom 
Anterior tibi® and tarsi dark fuscous; middle tibi® reddish- 
ochreous-brown, tarsi dark fuscous ; posterior tibi® w hitish-yello w, 
tarsi with basal joint whitish-yellow above, dark fuscous beneath, 
other joints dark fuscous with whitish-yellow apical rings ; middle 
and posterior cox® crimson. Forewings moderate, posteriorly 
dilated, costa very slightly arched, apex somewhat produced, acute, 
D1 
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hindmargiti oWiqtie, rather strongly concave ; Teddish^ocfapeotta- 
Inrown, slightly paler posteriorly; extreme costal edge yellow 
from near base almost to apex ; an obscure fuscous suflusion 
towards middle of inner margin, indicating a darker spot ; a small 
oblique somewhat wedge-shaped blackish-fuscous spot on costa 
at tolerably well-defined ; from a little beyond apex of this to 
anal angle is an indistinctly indicated row of small reddish-fuscous 
marks : cilia with basal half deep reddish-ochreous, apical half 
light carmine-pink, with a strong cloudy black line just before 
tips, extending from above apex nearly to anal angle, thence 
obsolete. Hindwings ovate, hindmargin slightly indented below 
apex ; light yellow; cilia whitish-grey tinged with carmine- pink, 
more yellowish towards base. 

Characterised by the clear reddish-ochreous-brown ground 
colour, the yellow costal edge, and the conspicuous dark fuscous 
spot on costa beyond middle. 

Eather common round Sydney and Melbourne in October and 
November, flying readily during the day ; also at Launceston, 
Tasmania, in January. 

Zeller’s descriptions and figure undoubtedly refer to this 
species, which is however widely remote from Cryptolechia ; hia 
first specimen was without palpi, but it is remarkable that in the 
second he should have overlooked the conspicuous tuft of the 
second joint, unless it was worn away. Newman unnecessarily 
created the genus Tortricopni to receive this species. 

11. Palp, auiacdiiy n. sp. 

Media, alls ant. subfalcatis, canis, leviter ochreo-sitffusis, fascia 
antica nebulosa, litura eosto media, venisque omnibus nigris, 
fascia marginis postici angusta integranivea ; post dilate flavis, 
apice ciliisque griseo-sixffusis. 

cJ y . 19^-20 mm. Head grey, sides of crown whitidn Balpi 
with tuft of second loiat rather broad, almutf aslongastenniiial 
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joint ; second joint and tuft dark grey, becoming whitish towards 
base and apex of joint, terminal joint anteriorly dark grey, 
posteriorly whitish. Antennae whitish. Thorax rather dark grey. 
Abdomen whitish-ochreous. Anterior tibiae and tarsi dark grey; 
middle tibiae whitish with a broad dark grey band before apex, 
tarsi dark grey w ith whitish rings at apex of joints ; posterior 
tibiae and tarsi whitish. Forewings moderate, posteriorly dilated, 
costa very slightly arched, apex strongly produced, acute, hind- 
margin oblique, strongly concave ; snow-white ; all the veins 
marked with thick cloudy dark fuscous lines, coarsely and suf- 
fusedly on basal two-thirds, on apical third more sharply defined, 
reaching costa, but terminating abruptly a little before hind- 
margin ; a cloudy gre} ish-ochreous suffusion between the veins 
towards hindmargin, ending abruptly with the veins a little 
below costa, leaving a narrow clear white marginal streak; space 
beneath fold suffused with dark fuscous-grey, except towards 
middle, and along inner margin from { to -J ; an oblique cloudy 
ill-defined fuscous-grey streak from costa at | to middle of inner 
margin, and a shorter similar streak from middle of costa to disc 
at 1 from base ; a sharply defined blackish hindmarginal line : 
cilia grey, mixed with grey- whitish. Hindwings with hindmargin 
distinctly sinuate beneath apex; pale ochreous-yellow, apex 
slightly inf uscated ; cilia yellow- whitish, with a suffused irregular 
dark grey line near base. 

This very distinct and elegant species may be at once known 
by the white groundcolour and dark veins ; in form it approaches 
P. uncinella, but the apex of the forewings is more produced. 
One of my specimens presents a curious deformity of venation on 
one forewing only, vein 4 being furcate towards extremity, and 
all the other veins being present, so that there are strictly 13 
veins ; the wing is quite normal in form, but it cannot be regarded 
aa a natural variation ; the colouring follows the irregularity. 

Two specimens beaten from a Oupre^im on the hills at 
Hurrurundi, New South Wales, in November. 
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12. Palp, faleifera, n. sp. 

Media, alia ant. angustis, falcatis, dilute griseis, costa rosco- 
suffusa, f asciis duabus angustis contortis, lineaque plic®, altei*a 
disci, tertia apicis nigris, supra cano-marginatis ; post, griseis. 

(J. 21 mm. Head whitish, Palpi with tuft of second joint 
very short, angular, terminal joint short, about half second joint ; 
second joint and tuft grey, becoming whitish towards base and 
apex of joint, terminal joint whitish, anterior edge grey. Antenna* 
grey. Thorax grey. Abdomen grey mixed with whitish, beneath 
carmine-tinged. Anterior tibi® and tarsi whitish ; all cox® 
crimson-tinged. Forewings rather narrow', costa moderately 
arched, apex very strongly produced, acute, hindmargin very 
oblique, strongly concave ; grey, becoming rather lighter and 
more ochreous-tinged towards base of inner margin ; costa rather 
broadly suflEused with very pale carmine-pink from } to apex ; a 
straight rather irregular slender blackish-fuscous streak from base 
of costa to inner margin at |, ill-defined beneath, above edged by 
a suffused slender white streak, which is produced indistinctly 
to anal angle ; a slender blackish-fuscous streak from costa at | 
obliquely outwards, in middle of wing curved sharply inwards and 
meeting first streak beyond its middle ; from angulation of this 
streak proceeds a slender blaekish-fuscouo upwardly convex streak 
through disc to beyond middle, thence curved abruptly down, 
wards and ending in anal angle, discal portion margined above 
by a strong clear white streak ; from a little above inner margin 
at % an irregular blackish-fuscous streak to anal angle, meeting 
this streak ; midway between the central diseal streak and costa 
is a longitudinal row of scattered blackish scales ; from the 
central discal streak beyond middle of disc proceeds a slender 
blackish-fuscous line towards costa, bent very obliquely outwards 
a little below costa, not reaching it, margined posteriorly by a 
suffused white and very pale earmine^pink streak extending 
downwards to anal angle ; an irregular suffused blackish-fusocms 
spot in disc beyond this, connected with middle of hindmargin 
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by a blackish-f UBC0U8 line margined above with white ; from apex 
of this spot a slightly curved slender blacki 8 h*fuBC 0 U 8 streak to 
apex of wing, margined above with white ; hindmargin blackish- 
fuscous immediately above anal angle: cilia whitish, mixed with 
pale grey, costal cilia grey. Hind wings elongate, hindmargin 
sinuate ; light grey ; cilia grey- whitish. 

This and the following species differ from all the rest in the 
much narrower and more elongate wings ; the tuft of the palpi 
is very short, yet not shorter than in P. micrastrella and P. 
semijunctella. This species differs from the following widely in 
the complex markings of the forewings, and the grey hind wings. 

I have one specimen, taken with two others by Mr. G. H. 
Raynor near Parramatta in August. 

13. Palp. Jiirax, n. sp. 

Media, alls ant. ajigustis, falcatis, griseis, costa circa medium 
cano-suffusa, linea obsoleta punctisque sex disci nigris, linea 
plicae alteraque marginis postici nigris, supra cano-marginatis ; 
post, grisoo-ochreis. 

cJ. 21 mm. Head whitish, mixed with grey on crown. Palpi 
with tuft of second joint very short, angular, terminal joint 
extremely short, hardly projecting beyond scales of second joint ; 
dark grey, apex of second joint whitish. Antenn© whitish. 
Thorax dark fuscous, anterior margin and shoulders white. 
Abdomen whitish-ochreous. Legs whitish, anterior tibi® grey, 
all cox® crimson- tinged. Pore wings rather narrow, costa 
moderately arched, apex very strongly produced, acute, hind- 
margin concave, very oblique ; light grey, very finely irrorated 
wdth darker grey and whitish, becoming lighter and more ochre- 
ous-tinged towards costa and apex ; a straight slender well- 
defined clear white streak from costa very near base to anal angle, 
strongly margined beneath with blackish-fuscous shading into 
groundcolour ; below this streak the ground colour is clearer 
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grey, without ocb1re6u^8 ting ^ ; a broad white auffuaion towards 
middle of cOsta ; a abort longitudinal ilUdefined blaekiah libe iti 
middle of disc, and six small ill-defined blackish spots arranged 
round it ; first spot in disc before middle, second obliquly before 
and above first, third above central line, the other three in a 
crescentic transverse row beyond middle of disc ; a slender White 
streak from anal angle along lower i of hindmargin, marked 
anteriorly by a suffused blackish-fuscous streak, before which is 
a narrow whitish suffusion: cilia whitish, mixed with grey, 
becoming white beneath apex, costal cilia grey, becoming dark 
fuscous above apex. Hind wings elongate, hindmargin slightly 
sinuate ; greyish-ochreous ; cilia ochreous- whitish, mixed with 
grey round apex. 

In form closely approaching the preceding, but the terminal 
joint of the palpi is remarkably short ; well characterised by the 
single streak on the fold, and six discal spots. 

One fine specimen beaten from Eucalyptm in November, near 
Sydney. 


2. Exchochates, n.g. 

Head with appressed hairs, side tufts large, spreading. Anteimie 
in male moderate, very shortly ciliated (i^), basal joint rather 
stout, without pecten. Palpi very long, second joint extremely 
long, nearly strtiight, obliquely ascending, dilated with rough pro- 
jecting scales above and beneath, laterally compressed, tenninal 
joint short, very slender, erect. Thorax smooth. Porewings 
oblong, modetvtely broad, apex rounded, hindmargin obliquely 
rounded. Hindwings as broad as forewings, oblong-ovate, 
rounded, cilia i. Abdomen moderate, in female stout. Middle 
tibisc thickened with dense loose hairs ; posterior tibiie clothed 
with dense long liairs. Porewings with vein 7 to costa, 2 befbiW 
angle of cell. Hindwings with vein 5 bent and soihewhat 
approximated to 4 at bake. 
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The exact powtion of this eturious and peculiar genus U not yet 
fully apparent, but it certainly belongs to the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Hoplitica and Helioeauita^ as indicated by the absence 
of the basal pccten of autenn«, the bent vein 5 of hind wings, and 
the crimson tints, especially of the legs, so characteristic of this 
group. But the termination of vein 7 of the forewings in the 
costa is quite exceptional here (though shared by and 

the palpi are almost unique in character also, though approxi- 
mating somewhat to some forms of Palparw. The very short 
filiations of the antennsD (1) are found again m N^mpkoHol<i 
Proteodes. 

Only one species is yet knwn, belonging to Australia. 

1 1. Envh, (/laucopiHf n. sp. 

Media, alis ant. griseis, costa venisque laete roseis, fascia angusta 
ante medium saturatiori, macula dorsi media flava, roseo-sufiEusa, 
interdum altera nigra ; post, griseis. 

^ ? . 151 22 nun. lleatl aud thorax grey ish-ochreous-brow a, 
slightly mixed and sometimes suffused with carmine, face whitish. 
Palpi whitish-ochreous, strongly mixed with dark fuscous, 
suffused with carmine, especially on upper edge and towards base. 
Antenna? grey, towards base suffused with carmine. Abdomen 
grey, anal tuft of male whitish-ochreous. Anterior legs bright 
deep carmine, beneath white ; middle tibia? ochreous- white 
suffused above with carmine, tarsi bright caniiine, beneath 
ochreouswhitc ; posterior legs ochreous- w hite, tarsi bright carmine 
toivards apex above. Fore wings oblong, moderately broad, costa 
gently arched, strongly bent towards base, apex rounded, hind- 
margin obliquely rounded ; fuscous-grey, margins narrowly dark 
fuscous ; costal edge, hindmarginal edge, and all veins marked by 
bright carmine lines ; a very ill-defined straight oblique cloudy 
dark grey transverse line from middle of costa to iimer margin 
at J ; a very ill-defined roundish pale yellow spot on middle of 
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inner margin, anteriorly or wholly eannine-tinged, margined 
anteriorly by the transverse dark grey line ; a round suffused 
blackish- grey spot on inner margin at 5, in some specimens very 
conspicuous, in others absent ; an indistinct dark fuscous dot in 
disc at fj : cilia carmine, towards anal angle light grey. Hindwings 
in male grey- whitish, in female grey, paler towards base ; cilia in 
male grey- whitish, in female whitish- grey. 

Conspicuously characterised hy the grey ground colour, bright 
rosy veins, and suffused yellow dorsal spot ; not variable, except 
in the appearance of the dorsal blackish spot beyond middle. 

Eight apeeiraeus taken together in September on a fence near 
Sydney after a high wind, probably dislodged from Eucalypti 

Ji. Eclecta, n </. 

Head loosely haired, sidetufts moderate, rough, meeting, rather 
projecting between antenna'. Antennie in male thickened, serrate, 
closely and shortly ciliated (i), basal joint stout, without pecten. 
Palpi moderately long, second joint oblique, somewhat exceeding 
base of antenme, densely scaled, somewhat roughened beneath, 
terminal joint shorter than second, erect, stout, roughened witli 
scales beneath. Thorax with an oblique posterior crest. Fore- 
wings elongate, rather broad, apex acute, hindmargin obliquely 
concave, Hindw ings as broad as forewings, elongate-ovate, hind- 
margin very faintly sinuate beneath apex, cilia J. Abdomen 
moderate. Posterior tibhe with short appressed hairs. Forewings 
with vein 7 to hindmargin, 2 from before angle of cell. Hind- 
wings w itb vein 5 bent and approximated to 4 at base. 

Also a peculiar genus, related to Eochrn ; characterised 
amongst the genera with vein 7 to hindmargin, 5 of hindn inga 
bent, and anteiin® without basal pecten, by the crested thorax^ 
short ciliations of antennie, and unusually short cilia of hindwings. 

The single species is confined to Australia. 
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15. Eel. aurorellay n. sp. 

Media, alifi ai>t. roseis, vitta plic» fracta, litura disci obliqua, 
altera anguli analis, signoque postieo magno trilingui saturate 
fuscis, partim cano-marginatis ; post, dilute ochreo-roseis. 

cJ ? . 18J -10| mm. Head whitish, face slightly carmine- 
tinged. Palpi ochreous-whitish, irregularly suffused with 
carmine-piiik. Antenn© whitish-ochreous. Thorax very pale 
carmine-pink, towards centre whitish, anterior margin narrowly 
and apex of crest dark crimson-fuscous. Abdomen ochreous- 
whitish, faintly crimson-tinged. Legs whitish-ochreous, anterior 
and middle tibia' pale crimson. Forewings moderately broad, 
costa arched towards base and more strongly before apex, apex 
broadly produce<l, acute, hindmargin rather deeply concave ; 
rather light crimson-pink ; extreme costal edge whitish from 
near base to J ; a suffused dark fuscous subcostal streak from 
base to about J, posteriorly indistinct ; a short dark reddish- 
fuscous dash on inner margin at base, indistinctly margined above 
with whitish ; a dark reddish-fuscous basally attenuated longi- 
tudinal streak from base to a little below middle of disc, thence 
bent obliquely downwards, not reaching inner margin, the angle 
filled up beneath with whitish-ochreous, the streak margined 
above from base to angle with white ; a dark reddish-fuscous 
oblique streak from disc slightly above middle at z from base to 
anal angle, posteriorly attenuated, interrupted above angle of 
discal streak, w ith w hich it is almost confluent, margined posteriorly 
with white, and its discal extremity connected with base of wing 
by a slender white line ; an irregularly triangular dark reddish- 
fuscous blotch, more ochreous-fiiscous beneath, on hindmargin, 
its apex extending to disc at I from base, its base extending from 
above anal angle to beneath apex, lower side suffused, upper side 
collected in disc with a dark reddish- fuscous acute diamond- 
shaped mark beneath costa, beyond the connection margined with 
white ; wdthin this triangle is a slender white twice sharply- 
toothed line proceeding from middle of upper side to lower angle, 
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and two small indistinct wfaitiah spots on hindmargin ; cilia 
oclireous- whitish, transverselj barred with dull carmine- pink and 
reddish-fuscous. Hindwing ochreo us- whitish, crimson- tinged ; 
cilia ochreous-whitisb. 

At once recognisable by the complex markings on the rosy 
forewings ; a similar complicated pattern only occurs in the grey 
J^alf.falcifera. It is a beautiful and striking insect. 

I have taken two specimens near Sydney in February, amongst 
dry bush, and seen a third from the same place ; it appears to be 
retired in habits. 

4. Lepibotabsa, «. g. 

Head loosely haired, sidetufts large, erect, spreading. Antennje 
somewhat serrate, in male with very long fine ciliations (4), basal 
joint stout, with strong pecten. Palpi moderate, second joint 
not reaching base of antennae, densely scaled, somewhat loosely 
beneath, terminal joint slender, much shorter than second. Thorax 
smooth. Forewings elongate, moderate, apex almost acute, 
hindmargin very oblique, very slightly concave. Hind wings 
distinctly narrower than forewings, elongate-ovate, hindmargin 
faintly sinuate, cilia f , Abdomen moderate. Anterior tibia? and 
tarsi conspicuously thickened with dense scales ; middle tibia? 
densely scaled; posterior tibi» clothed with long fine hairs. 
Forewings with vein 7 to hindmargin, 2 from considerably before 
angle of cell. Hindwings normal. 

Bather nearly allied to Eochroa^ but distinguished from it and 
all other neighbouring genera by the strongly dilated anterior 
tarsi and tibi«, which in repose are displayed in front ; a similar 
character recurs in Piloprepes and CrepidoBcehu^ but neither of 
these genera are at all nearly allied in other respects. The form 
of the forewings is rather peculiar and elegant, and the long 
ciliations of the antenn® are noteworthy. 

The two species, both Australian, are at once separated by the 
different groundcolour. 
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10* 0hry$opoeii^ n. sp. 

Media, capita albo, alia aM. aurantiacis, puncto disci ciliisquc 
externe griseis ; post, griseis. 

^ . 20 mm. Head and palpi dull white. Antennae whitish, 
obscurely ringed with fuscous. Thorax ochreous-yellow, deeper 
anteriorly. Abdomen grey, anal tuft whitish-grey. Legs 
whitish-grey, anterior and middle tibiae and tarsi dark fuscous 
above, except at apex of tarsal joints. Forewings nnieolorons 
bright deep orange-yellow ; extreme costal edge whitish towards 
middle ; a dark fuscous-grey dot in disc a little beyond middle ; 
cilia with basal half deep orange-yellow, terminal half glossy dark 
grey. Hindwings grey, cilia whitish-grey. 

A handsome species, remarkable for the white head contrasting 
with the deep yellow forewings. 

I took a specimen above the Bulli Pass in October, at about 
2,000 feet elevation, and have seen two others from Parramatta. 

17. Lej), alphiiellay n. sp. 

Minor, capite albo, alis ant. griseo-ochreis, costa an guste cana, 
punctis tribus disci obsoletie ciliisque externc griseis ; post, 
albidis. 

? . mm. Head, palpi, and antenna? dull white. Thorax 
white, tinged with ochreous, and finely irrorated with grey. 
Abdomen whitish-grey. Legs whitisli, slightly mixed with 
fuscous- grey. Forowings pale greyish-ochreous, finely irrorated 
with fuscous, becoming whitish oti inner margin near base ; costal 
edge white ; a small dark fuscous-grey spot in disc before middle, 
and another double one in disc beyond middle ; a third, partially 
obsolete, on fold slightly beyond first ; cilia with basal half pale 
greyish-ochreous, tenninal half dark fuscous. Hindwnngs grey- 
whitish, cilia whitish. 

A distinct but inconspicuous iusecti nearly allied to the pre- 
ceding, but superficially somewhat recalling Eothn aelmr. 
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One specimen taken at Parramatta in September, and a second 
by Mr. G. H. Raynor at Waratah on the Hunter River in 
October. 


o. Eochroa, n, g. 

Head with appressed scales, sidetufts moderate, spreading, 
meeting behind. Antennaei in male moderate, with rather long 
fine ciliations (2-3), basal joint rather stout, with basal pecten. 
Palpi moderate, second joint reaching or somewhat exceeding 
base of antennie, with dense appressed scales, somewhat loose 
beneath, terminal joint shorter than second, moderate, somewhat 
roughened with scales anteriorly, recurved. Thorax smooth. 
Porew’^ings elongate, moderate, apex tolerably acute, hindmargin 
faintly sinuate below apex, cilia J. Abdomen rather broad, 
margined. Posterior tibia? clothed with long fine hairs. Fore- 
wrings with vein 7 to hindmargin, 2 from somewhat before angle 
of cell. Hindwings normal. 

Apparently transitional in character between Falparin and 
Fhilobota^ differing from the former especially by the entire 
absence of any tuft or projection on the second joint of the palpi, 
and from the latter by the rather thick and somewhat roughened 
tenninal joint, and the longer ciliatious of the anteniiffi, which 
are nevertheless shorter than in Falparin and Lepidotarm, The 
affinity of this group with that of Jloplitka and its allies seems 
to be rather collateral than direct, but it is impossible to show 
this in a linear arrangement. It seems hardly probable that any 
derivative genera from that group would have regained the lost 
basal pecten of the antennas. 

The species are elegant and sometimes handsome, frequently 
erimson-tinged. They are sluggish in habit, like Falparia^ but 
generally common where they occur. Some at least of the Iarv» 
must undoubtedly feed on species of Lepto%pemum 
but I have searched specially for them in vain. 
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Nine species are known to me; the genus is exclusively 
Australian, and no doubt many otbers will be found. They may 
be distinguished thus : 

A. Forewings white 10. callianassa. 

13. Forewings ochreous or rosy, sometimes grey. 

1. Hind wings white, apex more or less rosy. 

a. Forewings grey 25. aclea. 

h. Forew ings ochreous. 

i. Forewings with w'ell-defined rosy costal 

border 20. inclmella. 

ii. Forewings without well-defined rosy 

costal border ... ... ... ...21. ilejuncieUa, 

2. Ilindw^ings yellow*, apex more or less grey. 

a. Costal edge of forewrings white 22. matufineUa. 

h. Costal edge of forewings rosy 18. Imtiferana, 

3. Hindwings grey, base sometimes paler. 

a. Dorsal edge of forewings mostly dark grey. 

i. Head grey- whitish, palpi ro8y-tiuged...23. ^wZt?eri/7e«^<7. 

ii. Heiui and palpi wrhitish-ochreous ...24. acutella, 

b. Dorsal edge of forewungs pale rosy ...20, p}*ofophae,s. 

18. Eochr, Iceiifei^ana, Walk. 

{Lophadertu ketifemnus^ W alk., Brit. Mus. Cat., 336 ; Oecophcn'a 
semifuseUa^ ibid. 696 ; Cr^tolechia pudorinella^ ibid. 760.) 

Media, alis nut, ochreo-roseis, interdum purpureo-suffusis, 
macula magna dorsi postica flava, partim roseo-suffusa, punctis 
disci tribus roseis ; post, flavis. 

cJ . 16i~21 mm. Head reddish-ochreous or reddish-ochreous- 
brown. Palpi reddish-ochreous, anteriorly suffused with dark 
fuscous. AntenBCB'wbitiiih-ochreous. Thorax reddish-ochreous- 
brown. Abdomen whitish-yellow. Anterior and middle tibi» 
and tarsi fuscous-crimson, posterior tibi® and tarsi whitish-yellow. 
Fore wings moderate, costa somewhat strongly arched, apex acute. 
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biudmargin ratb^ oblique, very slightly einuate ; rosy-ochreous 
OP yellowish-canniue^pink, with suffused yellow blotch above 
anal angle, indistinctly produced broadly along inner margin to 
before middle, very ill-defined ; between this blotch and base the 
whole groundcolour is sometimes suffused with purple-fuscous, 
extending along costa to apex, and obscurely mixed with whitish 
towards disc ; an ill-defined reddish-fuscous dot in disc before 
middle, a second in disc beyond middle, and a third perpendicu- 
larly below first on fold ; between first and second is a longitudinal 
cloudy whitish streak , a faint transverse whitish line following 
posterior margin of yellow blotch : cilia whitish-yellow, beneath 
anal angle carmine-tinged, costal cilia pale carmine. Hind wings 
with hindmargin distinctly sinuate ; whitish-yellow, cilia whitish- 
yellow. 

This and the two following species differ from the rest in the 
less oblique hindmargin of the forewings ; this species is distinctly 
characterised by the yellow hindwings, and rosy forewings w ith 
yellow anal blotch and variable purplish suffusion anteriorly. 

Taken occasionally at Melbourne and Sydney, in March ; 
Walker's specimens are said to be from Brisbane. 

19. Eoehr. ealliana99a^ n. sp. 

Major, alis ant. niveis, costa anguste ferruginea, dorso, vena 
subcostali trirami, puneto disci, viltaque marginis postici in 
eiliis flavis ; post, niveis, apicem versus griseis. 

^ . 20 mm. Head snow-white. Palpi white, externally and in 
front somewhat suffused with brownish-rosy. Antennas grey, 
basal joint white with a fine ferruginous line above. Thorax 
white, with a pale yellow spot on middle of anterior margin, and 
shoulder-flaps pale yellow, with a bright ferruginous spot on each 
shoulder. Abdomen white. Anterior legs ferruginous ; middle 
1^8 whitish, suffused with pale ferruginous ; posterior legs white. 
Forewings moderate, eosta moderately arched, apex obtuse, bind*- 
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margin obligue, almost straight, rounded beneath ; snow-white ; 
a very slender ferruginous streak along costa, stronger towards 
base, hardly reaching apex, slenderly margined beneath with pale 
yellow, extreme costal edge somewhat whitish ; a slender yellow 
streak along inner margin from near base to anal angle ; a slender 
yellow streak along inner margin from near base to anal angle ; 
a slender yellow streak almost from base along subcostal rein, 
becoming paler beyond middle, and separating into three or four 
distinct branches to costa along veins 8 — 11 ; a small ill-defined 
pale yellow spot in disc beyond middle, and faint indications of 
pale yellow lines on the other veins : cilia snow-white, basal half 
pale yellow. Hindwings snow-white, apical third suffused with 
light grey ; cilia white, somewhat mixed with grey round apex. 

A remarkable and beautiful species, exceptionally characterised 
by the snow-white ground colour with yellow and ferruginous 
lines. 

One fine specimen received from Mr. E. Guest, taken on the 
Mount Lofty Bange, South Australia, where it appears to be not 
uncommon, frequenting Bank^ia. 

20. JSdckr, inclwella^ Walk. 

{Or^ptolechia inclmelh^ Walk., Brit, Mus. Cat., 767.) 

Major, alis ant. dilute ochreis, marginibus roseis ; post, flavo- 
albidis, apice rosco. 

(J . 28 mm. (?), Head and thorax pale ochreous, palpi rosy- 
tinged. Abdomen yellowish- whitish, anal tuft yellower. Fore- 
wings moderate, apex nearly rectangular, hindmargin hardly 
oblique; pale yellowiah-ochreous ; all margins narrowly rosy, 
costal brighter. Hindwings yellowish- white, apex rosy-tinged, 

A very distinct species, of which unfortunately I have no 
specimen for description. 1 saw the type in the British Museum, 
and have no doubt that it belongs to this genus, with which all 
characters agree that 1 was able to observe ; but omitted to make 
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a thorough diagnosis, though I think the above, drawn mainly 
from Walker’s description, will be sufficient. 

Said to be from Sydney. 

21, JEochr. dejunctella. Walk. 

{^CryptolecJiia dejunctella, Walk., Brit. Mus. Cat., 1086.) 

Media, alis ant. ochreis, partim rosea-sufFusis, margine postico 
dorsoque saturate roseis, interdum punctis diiobus disci obsoletis 
roseis, ciliis griseis ; post, albidis, apico levitcr rosoo. 

(J ? . Head and thorax light ochreous. Palpi light ochreous, 
second joint suffused w ith ochreous- reddish externally and beneath 
Antennae whitish. Abdomen whitish, anal tuft tinged with 
ochreous. Anterior and middle tibae and tarsi dark fuscous- 
carmine ; posterior tibiae and tarsi whitish. Forewings moderate, 
costa moderately arched, apex almost acute, hindmargiu rather 
sinuate, oblique ; light ochreous ; a light reddish-fuscous cloudy 
suffusion along subcostal vein from base to about i, very indistinct 
posteriorly ; a darker reddish-fuscous cloudy suffused streak 
along inner margin from i to anal angle ; a reddish-fuscous dot 
in disc before middle, often obsolete ; a second more distinct 
reddish-fuscous dot in disc beyond middle ; between the second 
dot and anal angle is a small indistinct light reddish-fuscous 
cloudy spot, often connected with base by a very obsolete light 
reddish-fuscous longitudinal suffusion ; a slender rather dark 
reddish-fuscous cloudy streak along hindmargin from apex to anal 
angle ; in female all these markings are generally rendered obsolete 
by a light ochreous-reddish suffusion of the ground colour ; cilia 
grey, mixed with dark grey, with a dark grey line near base on 
upper half of hindmargin, costal cilia ochreous-reddish. Hind- 
wings with hindmargin very slightly sinuate ; whitish, apex faintly 
rosy-tinged ; cilia whitish. 

Distinguished by its rosy-ochreous forewings and whitish hind- 
wings ; the rosy tinge is more pronounced and uniform in the 
female, which is rather smaller in sise. 
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Tolerably common round Sydney and Melbourne, and occurs 
also at Blackheath on the Blue Mountains, in December, 
February, and March ; also taken by Mr. E, Guest on Mount 
Lofty range, South Australia. 

22. Hoclir. matufinella^ Walk. 

(Oecophora matiitinella^ Walk, Brit. Mus. Cal., 6S9 ; Crypto- 
lechia margineUa^ ibid. 7G1.) 

Media, alis, ant. lamella squamea dorsi adversus basim instriictis 
griseis, postiee llavo-.sufFusis, interdiim omnino roseo-suffusis, 
costa poranguste cann, punctis disci tribus satnratioribus, ciliis 
saturate roseo-griseis ; [)Os1. dilute flavis, apice eiliisque griseis. 

^ $. 10-28 mm. Head ochreous-grey on crown, face whitish. 
Palpi whitish, antc^riorly and on outer side of second joint dark 
grey. Antenna^ wliilish. Thorax ochreous-grey, lighter 
posteriorly. Abdomen wliitish-ochreous, anal tuft mixed with 
brownish-oehreous. Anterior tibi:c and tarsi dull carmine- pink ; 
middle tibia* grey, tarsi whitij<h suffused with grey; posterior 
tibl.'c and tarsi ochri‘ous-whitish. Forewings moderate, costa 
moderately arclied, apex tolerably acute, hindmargin obliquely 
rounded, not sinuate ; oehreous-groy, suffused with wliitish- 
ochreous along disc and towards base of inner margin, with a large 
irregularly oval suffused deep ochreous-yellow patch on hind- 
margin, very ill-detined, extending from somewhat before anal 
angle almost to ape.x ; this patch is sometimes also more or less 
suffused with oelireous-grey and obsolete ; disc sometimes broadly 
suffused with carmine-pink from base to the suffusion extend- 
ing less distinctly to costa and inner margin ; towards base of 
inner margin is a triangular obliquely projecting plate of ochre- 
ous-whitisb scales, proceeding from near margin and projecting 
beyond it ; costal edge very narrowly white from base to apex ; 
extreme dorsal margin white from \ to anal angle ; a dark grey 
cloudy dot in disc before midulo, a second in disc beyond middle, 
a third on fold perpendicularly below first, and sometimes a fourth. 

B 1 
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perpendicularly below second, all very ill-defined and sometimes 
obsolete ; a rosy suffusion along hindrnargin from near anal angle 
to apex: cilia dark grey, on apical half of hindrnargin carmine- 
tinged. Hindwings with hindrnargin distinctly sinuate ; dull 
light ochreous-yellow, apex suffused with fuscous-grey ; cilia 
fuscous-grey, towards anal angle becoming whitish-yellow. 

A distinct species, specially characterised by the curious flap 
of scales towards inner-margin, a])parently an abnormal develop- 
ment of the usual slight protuberance ; it is very noticeable when 
the wings arc closed. 

Common at Sydney and Parramatta in October and November, 
evidently attached to Lfptospermum ; it is very sluggisli, and 
when beaten out, usually fall to the ground. 

23. Eovhr. 2)ulventJenta, n. sp. 

Media, alis ant. ochreo-griseis, antice levitcr ros(H.)-suffusiH, 
vitta dorsi fusca, punctis disci tribus obscuris saturatioribus, 
ciliorum basi saturate grisea, apicc albo ; post, griseis ; eapite 
albido. 

cJ ?. 10“2l mm. Head greyish- whitish, mixed on sides of 
crown with grey, face white. Palpi white, suffused with pale 
carmine- pink and externally irrorated with grey. Antenme 
whitish, towards apex grey. Thorax ])ale ochreous, shoulders 
darker. Abdomen grey- whitish. Anterior tibia' and tarsi dark 
grey; middle tibiae and tarsi whitish sprinkled with grey; 
posterior tibia? and tar.si white. Forowings moderate, costa 
moderately arched, apex acute, hindrnargin distinctly sinuate^^- 
very oblique; light reddish-fuscous, densely irrorated with-f light 
ochreous-grey, ground colour clearest towards costa; 

extreme costal edge Bometimos whitish from^ ' ^ apex, often 
obscured through the grey suffusion ; edge of inner 

margin very slenderly white throughq«!^^ . ^ suffused 

streak, attenuated at both extremities^.'^ 
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J almost to anal angle ; between this streak and base the intier 
margin is suffused with whitish-ochreous ; a broad obsolete 
whitish-oehreous suffusion of the ground colour towards hind- 
margin except near costa, obscured by the grey irroration, most 
distinct beyond apex of dorsal streak ; an indistinct dark grey 
dot in disc before middle, a second in disc beyond middle, and a 
third on fold rather beyond first : cilia with basal half dark grey, 
apical half clear white, the separation sharply marked, with a 
grey spot at apex of w ing. Ifindwings wdth hindmargin slightly 
sinuate ; grey, becoming ochreous-whitish tow^ards base, apex 
dark grey ; cilia grey, tips clear white. 

This and the f(dlow ing species are very closely allied ; this 
species may be best distinguished by the rather larger size, tlic 
grey-wliitish head and rosy-tinged palpi, and the reddish tinge 
anteriorly towards costa, which is always distinct; the contrast 
betwecTi the wlntish head and ochreous thorax is very marked, 
whereas in 2*2. aca fella they are concolorous, both whitish-ochreous. 

Six Specimens taken at Blackheath in the Blue Mountains 
(3,5(K> feet) in January, and near Sydney in November, beaten 
f roi 1 1 Lepfospenn ii at . 

2 k Eochr. acutella^ Walk. 

(Cn/pfoleeltia arntella^ Walk., Brit. ]\tus. Cat., 7GG.) 

Media, alis ant. pallide ochreis, partim griseo-suffusis, margine 
dorsali punctisepu^ disci tribus saturate fuscis, ciliia albis, linea 
prope basim nigrieanti ; ])ost. griseis, basim versus ochreo-albidis ; 
capite albido-ochreo. 

(J ? . J 7-20 mm. Head, palpi, antenme, thorax, and abdomen 
wdiitish-oehreous. Anterior tibiae and tarsi dark grey mixed with 
whitish-ochreous ; middle tibiae and tarsi clear white, partly 
irrorated with grey ; posterior tibiae and tarsi w^hite, slightly 
ochroous-tinged. Forewdngs moderate, costa moderately arched, 
apex acute, hindmargin sinuate, very oblique ; very light reddish- 
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fuscous, suffusedly irrorated with light grey ; extreme costal edge 
suffusedly whitish- ochreous from about } to apex ; iuner margin 
broadly whitish ochreous towards base ; a more or less distinct 
suffused dark grey streak along inner margin from i to anal angle, 
attenuated at extremities, suffusedly margined above with whitish- 
ochreous ; an indistinct whitish-ochreous streak beneath costa 
from base to J ; an indistinct whitish-ochreous streak from 
middle of disc almost to hindmargin below apex, posteriorly 
somewhat broader and more suffused ; a dark grey dot in disc 
before middle, a second in disc beyond luiddlo, and a third oblicjuely 
beyond first on fold ; between the second and anal angle is 
occasionally a small blackish or dark grey spot, but usually this is 
not indicated ; a faint grey line near and parallel to lower half 
of hindmargin, often obsolete ; sometimes the second dot is con- 
nected with anal angle by an oblique suffused dark grey line : 
cilia with basal half light brownish-ochreous, limited posteriorly 
by a suffused dark grey line, apical half white. IJindwings with 
hindmargin distinctly sinuate; gi'oy, suffused with ochreous- 
whitish towards base, apex and a hindmarginal line suff'uscdly 
dark grey ; cilia whitish, with an indistinct grey line. 

A less elegant insect than the prec(‘ding, of which the dis- 
tinctive poijits are given above. The dark marldiigs towards anal 
angle are a curious form of variation. 

Commonly beaten from Zrjy/osjyrrmum near Sydney, in October 
and Kovember ; I also took as])ecimen in the Hhoalhavcn district 
in January. 

25, JEoeJir. aclea, n. sp. 

Minor, alis ant. ochreo-gri.seis, punetis disci duobus obscure 
saturatioribus ; post, albis, apice levissimc losco. 

? . 11 mm. Head grey mixed with whitish. Palpi grey, 
extremity of second joint whitish. AnteiiiiJe grey, basal joint 
white. Thorax grey, suffused with whitish on shoulders. Abdomen 
whitish. Anterior tibia) and tarsi grey ; middle tibia? and tarsi 
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grey mixed with whitish ; posterior tibiae and tarsi white. Pore- 
wings rather narrow, costa moderately arched, apex acute, hind- 
margin slightly sinuate, rather strongly oblique ; light grey, 
irregularly irroratcd with dark grey, especially towards margins ; 
base of costa suffused with white, and extreme edge very slenderly 
w^hite throughout ; a blackish-grey dot in disc before middle, and 
another in disc beyond middle ; there are other scattered dark 
scales, but not forming defined markings : cilia whitish, mixed 
WMth grey on basal half, with a blackish-grey spot at apex. Hind- 
wings with hindmargin hardly sinuate ; white, apex very faintly 
rosy ; cilia white, round apex greyish- tinged. 

Easily known by its small size, simple grey forewings and white 
hind wings. 

One specimen taken by Mr. (>. H. Kay nor near Launceston, 
Tasmania, in December. 

26. Eochr. protophaiis^ n. sp. 

Media, alis aut. dilute albido-roseis, punctis disci diiobus atris, 
ciliis griseo-suffusis ; post, griscis. 

cj ? . 20-28 mm. Head, palpi, juid thorax ochreous- whitish, 
very faintly rosy-tinged. Antennae grey, towards base ochreous- 
white. Abdomen whitish-grey, anal tuft ochreous-tiuged. 
Anterior and middle legs dark grey, middle tarsi with apex of 
joints whitish ; posterior legs ochreous-whitish, first joint of tarsi 
partially greyish-suffused. Forewings moderate, costa moderately 
arched, apex obtuse, hindmargin oblique, slightly rounded ; 
whitish-ochreous, tinged with brownish-rosy ; extreme costal edge 
black near base, ochreous- white elsewhere ; a well-defined con- 
spicuous round black dot in disc before middle, and a second 
similar dot in disc beyond middle ; some scattered grey scales 
towards hindmargin : cilia whitish-ochreous, rosy-tinged, on hind- 
margin more rosy and strongly suffused with dark grey. Hind- 
wings and cilia grey. 
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A very distinct species, in form of wing most approaching E. 
aclea, but easily known from the other species with grey hind- 
wings, by its uniform pale pinkish forewings, and very distinct 
discal dots. 

I took one specimen near Sydney in September, and have 
received a second from Mr. E. Q-uest, who states that it is locally 
not uncommon on the Mount Lofty Range, South Australia, in 
December, frequenting Eucali/ptus scrub. 

6. Buphiltha, n, g. 

Head with appressed scales, sidetufta moderate, spreading. 
Antennae in male — (?), basal joint rather short, without pecten. 
Palpi moderate, second joint not reaching base of antennae, with 
rough projecting scale beneath, especially in middle, terminal 
joint as long as second, recurved. Thorax smooth. Forewings 
elongate, moderate, apex rounded, hindmargin obliquely rounded. 
Hind wings considerably narrower than forewings, elongate- ovate, 
hindmargin rounded, cilia J. Abdomen somewhat dilated, strongly 
margined. Posterior tibias clothed with long hairs. Forewings 
with vein 7 to costa, 2 from somewhat before angle of cell. 
Hindwings normal. 

The termination of vein 7 of the forewings in the costa renders 
this genus exceptional in this position ; but the accordance with 
Zonopetala is so marked in all other particulars, especially the 
somewhat peculiar palpi, that I consider its location here un- 
doubted. I think the difference of venation to have arisen in 
this instance incidentally from the narrowing of the wings, and 
regard the genus as a development (with retrograde characters) 
from Zonopetala, 

27. Euph. croticellay n. sp. 

Minor, nivea, thorace antice nigro, alis ant. fascia lata ante 
medium, altera angusta post medium, macula postica ciliisque 
ferrugineis, maculis apicis anguliquo analis in ciliie nigris ; post, 
griseis. 
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? . 15 mm. Head white, aides of crown with a dark fuscous 
spot. Palpi white, extreme base of second joint dark fuscous. 
Antennae dark fuscous. Thorax black, a posterior spot and a 
small spot on each side white. Abdomen reddish-brown, lateral 
margins pale ochreous, posterior margins of segments silvery- grey. 
Anterior and middle tibiae dark fuscous-grey, tarsi grey- whitish ; 
posterior tibiae and tarsi whitish-yellow. Forewdngs somewhat 
narrow, costa moderately arched, apex rounded, hindmargin very 
obliquely rounded ; clear white ; a small very narrow linear black 
spot at base of wing, extending from costa to inner margin ; a 
deep reddish-ochreous moderately broad transverse fascia, extend- 
ing from I of costa to middle of inner margin, considerably 
dilated beneath, anterior edge concave, suffusedly margined with 
dark fuscous, posterior edge sinuate, w'cll-defined, not margined ; 
a narrow deep reddish-ochreous fascia from | of costa to anal 
angle, on costa and inner margin suffused with dark fuscous, 
anterior edge nearly straight, suffused, posterior edge well-defined, 
indented above middle ; an ill-defined triangular bright reddish- 
ochreous patch on upjier | of hindmargin, very narrow ly separated 
from the second fascia, confluent above with a suffused blaiddsh 
apical s[)oi; cilia reddish-ochreous on hindmargin and costa^ 
blackish-fuscous at apex and anal angle. Ilindwings dark grey, 
sorncwdiat lighter at base ; cilia whitish-ochreous, mixed w ith grey 
round apex. 

A very handsome species, in markings approaching Zo/n decisana 
but (apart from structural differences) much narrower- winged, 
wdth the first fascia reddish-ochreous instead of blackish-fuscous 
and the hindwings wholly grey. 

Two specimens taken at Parramatta in October. 

7. ZONOrKTALA., «. g. 

Head with appressed scales, side tufts large, raised, meeting, 
dilated behind. Anteuiifle in male slightly serrate, rather strongly 
and unevenly ciliated (IJ), basal joiut moderate, without pecten. 
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Palpi moderate, second joint hardly reaching base of antennte, 
much dilated with dense scales, beneath with loose somewhat 
projecting scales beyond middle ; terminal joint almost as long 
as second, rather stout, somewhat roughened anteriorly, strongly 
recurved. Thorax smooth. Forewings elongate, rather broad, 
apex somewhat rectangular, acute, hindmargin slightly oblique, 
almost straight or slightly concave beneath apex. Ilindwings 
slightly nan'owcr than fore wings, oblong- ovate, hindmargin faintly 
sinuate, cilia ^ to Abdomen stout, strongly margined. Posterior 
tibise clothed with long fine hairs. Forewings with vein 7 to 
hindmargin, 2 from somewhat before angle of cell. Hindwings 
normal. 

A small well-marked genus, nearly allied to Ildiocausta, of 
which is is jjrobably a development, and also withmarked affinity 
(perhaps collateral) with Eochroa ; it is well distinguished 
amongst the group with unpeetinated basal joint of antenine and 
vein 7 terminating in the hindmargin, by the structure of the 
palpi. The species are handsome and strikingly marked insects ; 
the six knowm to me may be thus distinguished : 

A. Thorax wholly black anteriorly, 

1. Posterior fascia straight, dark fuscous . . 2J). vhrota. 

2. PosteriorfaHciain’egular,ochreous-brown 31. decisana. 

3. Posterior fascia suffused, grey 30. (jlciuconpphda, 

B. Shoulders only black. 

1. Forewings pinkish-grey, without fascia'. 
a, Forowings with a blackish costal spot 

before middle 33. qmdripmiulella. 

h. Forewings without blackish costal iq)ot 

before middle ... 32. medanoma, 

2. Forew ings white, fasciated 28. divisella. 

28. Zon, divisclla, AValk. 

(Oecophora divisella, Walk., Brit. Mus. Cat. 077, (non 685). 
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Media, nivea, humeris nigris, alia ant. apicem versus ochreo- 
suffusis, cost© basi, fascia antica latiore, altera postica angustiore, 
ciliisque nigris; post, dilute flavis. 

^ ? . 18-19 mm. Head white, sides of crown with a dark 
fuscous spot. Palpi white, basal third of second joint dark fuscous. 
Antenna' blackish-fuscous. Thorax white, shoulders with a dark 
fuscous spot. Abdomen whitish-yellow. Anterior tibiae and tarsi 
dark fuscous, tarsal joints with whitish-yellow apical rings ; 
middle tibiae dark fuscous externally yellowish above, tarsi dark 
fuscous with whitish-yellow rings at apex of joints ; posterior 
tibiae and tarsi whitish-yellow. Forewnngs moderately broad, 
costa moderately arched, apex obtuse-angled, hindmargin straight, 
slightly oblique ; clear white, apical third faintly ochreous- tinged ; 
a small blackish-fuscous spot at base of costa ; two straight 
moderately broad blackish-fuscous transverse fasciae, rather 
irregularly edged ; first from J of costa to ‘i of inner margin, 
somewhat dilated on inner margin so that anterior edge appears 
concave ; second from I of costa to anal angle, slightly narrower 
than first, somewhat dilated below middle : a blackish hind- 
marginal line: cilia blackish- grey, becoming lighter grey towards 
anal angle, darkest at aj)ex, costal cilia ochreous-yellow. Ilind- 
wdngs with hindmargin slightly indented ; whitish-yellow ; cilia 
whilish-yellow, becoming gi*ey round apex. 

A handsome species, differing from Z. clerofa by the thorax 
wholly while except on shoulders, the ochreous tinge of the apical 
third, and the grey cilia of the anal angle. 

Two fine specimens at rest on EucaJi/ptm trunks near Sydney, 
January and February ; 1 have seen several others. 

29. Zon. clerota^ ii. sp. 

Media, nivea, thorace antice uigro, alis ant. costa? basi, fascia 
antica angustiore, altera postiea latiore, ciliis nigris, ciliis anguli 
analis ochreis ; post, dilute ochreis, interdum postice griseo- 
Buffusis. 
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(J ? . 16-20 mm. Head white, sides of crown with a dark 
fuscous spot. Palpi white, basal third of second joint dark 
fuscous. AntennaD dark fuscous. Thorax white, anterior half 
dark fuscous. Abdomen whitish-yellow. Anterior tibifo and 
tarsi dark fuscous, tarsal joints with whitish-yellow apical rings ; 
middle tibiae yellowish- grey, with yellow hairs above and below", 
tarsi grey w’ith whitish-yellow rings at apex of joints ; posterior 
tibiae and tarsi whitish-yellow. Forew-ings moderately broad, 
costa moderately arched, apex acute, hindmargin markedly con- 
cave, rather oblique ; clear white ; a small blackish-fuscous spot 
at base of costa; two straight moderately broad, rather irregularly- 
edged, blackish-fuscous transverse fascia) ; first from I of costa 
to slightly before middle of hindmargin, margins almost straight, 
not dilated ; second from about | of costa to somcnvhat before 
anal angle, semewhat broader than first, not dilated ; a slender 
blackish-fuscous streak along hindmargin from apex to a little 
above anal angle, sometimes considerably dilated tow^ards low^er 
extremity : cilia on apical f of hindmargin blackish- grey, becom- 
ing lighter and suffused with yellowish at tips, at anal angle 
whitish-yellow, beneath it yeliow^isli-grey, costal cilia ochreous- 
yellow", Hindwings with hindmargin distinctly sinuate ; wdiitish- 
yellow, in female suffused with grey posteriorly ; cilia whitish- 
yellow", becoming grey round apex. 

Keadily separated from the preceding species by the black 
anterior half of thorax, the absence of any ochreous tinge tow^ards 
apex, the somewhat different form and position of the fasciie, and 
the yellow cilia tow^ards anal angle. 

Taken not uncommonly near Sydney in October and November, 
and at Brisbane in September. 

30. Zon. glau^onepheluy n. sp. 

Parva, nivea, thorace nigro, alis ant. postice grisco-suffusis, 
basi fasciaque lata ante medium nigris, linca postica trans versa 
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saturate grisea, cilijs griseis, sub apicem nigricantibus ; post, 
griseis, basim versus albido-ochreie. 

^ ? . 12-12| mm. Head white, sides of crown with a dark 
fuscous spot. Palpi white, basal third of second joint dark fuscous. 
Antennso dark fuscous. Thorax blackish-fuscous, with a white 
spot behind. Abdomen whitish-yellow. Anterior tibiae and tars^ 
blackish-fuscous ; middle tibiae and tarsi dark fuscous above, 
yellow beneath ; posterior tibiae whitish-yellow, tarsi yellowish 
partially suffused with grey. Porewings moderately broad, costa 
moderately arched, apex acute, hindmargiii distinctly sinuate, 
rather oblique ; wdiite, apical i suffused with light grey, most 
strongly tow’ards hindmargin ; a small blackish-fuscous basal spot, 
extending from costa to inner margin, its outer edge straight ; a 
nearly straight moderately broad blackish central fascia, extend- 
ing from costa a little before middle to inner margin slightly 
beyond middle, smew^hat dilated beneath, its anterior edge slightly 
concave ; a very small ill-defined blackish spot on costa at f, 
whence proceeds an irregular suffused dark grey line to anal 
angle, bent iinvards in middle, and obscurely whitish-margined 
posteriorly ; suffused blackish line along hindmargin from apex 
toalittle above anal angle : cilia whitish-grey mixed with yellow ish, 
basal I on upper half of hindmargin dark grey, and with a dark 
grey spot at apex, costal cilia ochroou8-yellow\ Hindwings with 
hindmargin markedly sinuate ; grey, suffused with whitish-yellow 
tow'ards anal angle. 

Characterised by its small size, the grey posterior suffusion, 
and the reduction of the second fascia to a suffused dark grey 
line. 

Three specimens taken near Sydney in January and February. 

31. Zon, decisana, Walk. 

fOonchylu decinana^ Walk., Brit. Mus, Cat. 307 ; Oecophora 
retractella^ ibid. 680 ; Oecophora mediella^ ibid. 1033.) 
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Minor, nivea, thorace antice nigro, alie ant. basi fasciaque lata 
ante medium nigris, fascia postica maculaque marginis postici 
bruiineis, supra nigricantibus, ciliis griseis ; post, dilute oehreis, 
apicem versus griseis. 

(J $ . 141-17 mm. Head white, sides of crown with a dark 
fuscous spot. Palpi white, basal third of second joint dark 
fuscous. Antennai dark fuscous. Thorax blackish-fuscous, a 
posterior spot and a small spot on each side white. Abdomen 
whitish-yellow. Anterior tibise dark fuscous, middle tibia? dark 
fuscous with hairs above yellow, anterior and middle tarsi dark 
fuscous with yellowish rings at apex of joints ; posterior tibiae 
and tarsi whitish-yellow. Forewings moderate, costa gently 
arched, apex acute, hindmargin sinuate, oblique; clear white; a 
small blackish-fuscous spot on base of costa, just reaching inner 
margin, outer edge straight ; a moderately broad, slightly 
outwardly curved, blackish-fuscous transverse fascia, extending 
from costa slightly before middle to inner margin slightly beyond 
middle, somewhat broader beneath ; a short black transverse 
linear mark in disc at usually connected with central fascia 
below middle so as to appear an upwardly oblique tooth ; a some- 
what triangular blackish-fuscous spot on costa about J, whence 
proceeds a rather ill-defined, moderately broad, somewhat inwards- 
ciirv’cd reddish-brown transverse fascia to anal angle ; an ill- 
defined triangular reddish-brow^n spot on upper half of hindmargin 
narrowly separated from the second fascia, connected at upper 
angle with an oblique blackish-fuscous apical dash : cilia dark 
grey, mixed with whitish towards base, with a blackish-grey spot 
at apex, costal cilia white. Hindwings with hindmargin slightly 
sinuate : whitish-yellow, apex suffused with grey ; cilia w^hitish- 
yellow, becoming grey round apex. 

Very distinct by the reddish-brown posterior markings. 

Common round Sydney from October to January, yet I have 
not found it elsewhere. 
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32. Zon. melanoma^ n. sp. 

Media, humeris nigis, alia ant. dilute roseo-griseis, basi costa?, 
punctis disci plerisque, serie punctorum postica angulata alteraque 
marginis postici nigris ; post, griscis, basiin versus albidis. 

$ . 21 mm. Head white. Palpi pinkish-whitish, basal half of 
second joint blackish. Antcniije dark grey. Thorax pinkish- 
whitish, lateral margin of shoulders sharply blackish-fuscous. 
Abdomen whitish-grey. Anterior and middle legs dark grey, 
tar-^al joints witli whitish apical rings ; posterior legs whitish. 
PorewingH moderate, posteriorly dilated, costa gently arched, 
a[)ex obtuse, liindmargin faintly sinuate, slightly oblique ; light 
pinkish-grey, somewhat suffused with pinkish-white at base and 
tow ards basal third of costa ; a small sharply-defined blackish- 
fuscous spot at base of costa : a bbackish dot on costa at :b another 
obliquely IxTore it in disc, and a third midway between them; 
two very small Idackish dots transversely placed in disc beyond 
middle ; a tran.sv(‘rse row of tolerably well-defined blackish dots 
from costa somewhat beyond middle ob]i(|uely and irregularly 
outwards to middle of disc at t from base, thence bent and con- 
tinued to inner margin before anal angle, lower part rather curved ; 
a row of blackish dots along liindmargin and apical fourth of 
costa ; cilia light pinkish-grey, tips paler. Hindwings w ith hind- 
margin distimdly sinuate; grey, becoming whitish near base; 
cilia whitish, near base greyish-tinged. 

Entirely different in markings from the preceding sjiecies, and 
reverting to the normal type, as of Ilvliocauata ; yet undoubtedly 
referable to this genus by structure. It is interesting that the 
sharply-defined black basal band of the second joint of the palpi, 
and the black spot at base of costa, should be found to persist in 
this case. 

I have described tw^o specimens in the collection of Mr. Gr. 
Masters, taken near Sydney. 
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33. Zon, quadripustulella^ Walk. 

(Cryptolechia gmdripustulella^W Mus. Cat,, 761.) 

Media, humeris nigris, alis ant. roseo-cinereis, basi cost® 
inaculaqne costali ante medium nigris ; post, griseis. 

21 mm. Head white. Thorax pinkish-grey, with a blackish 
spot on shoulders. Forewings pinkish- grey, base of costa and a 
larger spot on costa before middle blackish. Hindwings grey. 

The above diagnosis is abstracted from Walker’s, and is 
sufficient for identification ; I have been unable to obtain a 
specimen for examination or description, and cannot therefore 
vouch for its correct location, but it is so obviously nearly allied 
to Z. melanoma, that the uncertainty is small. 

Mr. G. H. Eaynor took a specimen near Parramatta in March. 

8. Heltocausta, n. g. 

Head with appressed scales, sidetufts moderate, loosely 
appressed. Anteiinje moderate, in male strongly ciliated (li to 
2), basal joint moderate, without pecten, sometimes with two or 
three fugitive scales. Palpi moderate, second joint hardly reach- 
ing orsomewhat exceeding base of antenna^ with smooth appressed 
scales, terminal joint shorter than second, moderate, recurved. 
Thorax smooth. Porewdngs elongate, moderate, apex rectangular, 
hindmargin nearly straight above, rounded beneath. Hindwings 
slightly narrower than forewings, oblong-ovate, hindmargin 
slightly rounded, cilia J. Abdomen moderate or rather stout. 
Posterior tibia) with rather short hairs above, loosely scaled 
beneath. Forewings with vein 7 to hindmargin, 2 from before 
angle of cell. Hindwings normal. 

Differs essentially from Fhilohota only by the absence of the 
basal pecten of antenna), which is never represented by more than 
one or two fugitive hair scales, whilst in Philohota it is always 
perfect. The genus is natural and interesting ; it must be 
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regarded as a direct development from Fhilohota, and it further 
furnishes the origin of Hoplitica^ so that it forms a valuable 
transitional link, without which the development of the group 
would be obscure. 

The larva? known are of the normal type of the family, sixteen- 
legged, rather stout, with complex mottled markings, feeding 
gregariously amongst bunches of spun-together leaves of 
Eucalyptus. 

I have fifteen species, of which the following is a tabulation : 

I. Extreme costal edge of forewings distinctly 

rosy, at least towards base. 

A. Jlindwings more or less wholly yellow. 

1, Hind wings with well-defined dark border. 

a. Femora crimson-sufTused beneath ...42. pJiylarcha. 
h. Femora white ... ... ... .. 43. trqyhcenatella. 

2. llindwings without defined border. 

a. Forewings with dark fuscous central 

fascia. ... ... ... . .47. cusehna. 

h. Forewings not fasciated. 

i. Forewings broad ; apical cilia of 

llindwings yellow... ... ...W. parfhenopa. 

ii. Forewings moderate; apical cilia 

of llindwings grey ... ..A^y.proioxantha. 

B. llindwings not yellow. 

1. Forewings broad, costa much arched ...48. rufoyriaea. 

2. Forewings moderate, oblong 

a. Forewings whit ish- ochreous ... ... 39. peJosiicta. 

Forewings grey- whitish ... ...35. inccptella. 

c. Forewings grey ... ... ...34. incarnafella. 

II. Costa of fore wings not ro.sy. 

A. Forewiugs white ... ... ... ...38. hemiscia. 

B. Forewings yellow'. 

1. llindwings yellow 44. pamlyryis. 

2. Hindwings grey ...41. hemiteles. 
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C. Eorewings fuscous or grey. 

1. Costa of forewings ochreous-yellow ...40. elaodes, 

2. Costa of forewings fuscous-grey. 

Hind wings yellow ... ... ..^T.llmhata. 

&. Hindwings grey ... ... .MS.severa, 

34. Ilel. incarnntella, Walk. 

{Oryptolechia incamatella, Walk., Brit. Mus. Cat. 754.) 

Media, alis ant. griseis, purpureo-sparsis, rnargine costali rosco, 
fascia antica angusta obliqua puncto([UC disci purpurcis ; post, 
dilute griseis. 

. 23 mm. Head grey, on crown slightly fuscous-tinged. 
Palpi grey-whitish, second joint irrorated with grey, especially 
towards apex, and with an irregular longitudinal deep carmine 
streak on outer side, terminal joint anteriorly dark fuscous. 
Antenna) grey. Thorax brownish- grey, with a few scattered dull 
carmine-])ink scales. Abdomen whitish-ochreous. Anterior legs 
deep carmine, beneath w'hitish ; middle and posterior legs ochre- 
ous-wliitish, the four apical joints of tarsi suffused with grey at 
base. Forewings moderate, oblong, costa more strongly arched 
towards base, apex bluntly rectangular, hindmargin straight, 
hardly oblique ; grey, coarsely and irregularly irrorated with dull 
light piirplish-carminc scales, the coalescence of which tends to 
form suffused fuscous-purple markings ; costal edge slenderly 
bright crimson throughout, extreme tips of scales whitish except 
near base ; a small deep carmine spot on inner margin near base; 
a cloudy fuscous-purplish slender oblique transverse fascia from 
i of costa to middle of inner margin, slightly ciiiwcd outwards, 
tolerably distinct on upper half, but very suffused and indistinct 
beneath ; a small cloudy fuscous-purplish spot on costa rather 
beyond middle ; a very small fuscous-purplish spot in disc beyond 
middle, between which anal angle is a cloudy suffusion ; an 
irregular fuscous-purplish hindmarginal lino : cilia carmine-pink, 
becoming whitish-grey towards anal angle. Hindwings with 
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hindmargin not sinuate; grey, becoming whitish-grey towards 
base ; cilia grey, at anal angle whitish-grey, with an indistinct 
darker line near base. 

'A richly-coloured species, closely allied to H. inceptella, but 
considerably darker, and rather broader- winged, with the anterior 
fascia distinct, but the posterior line obliterated. 

One fine specimen taken at Sydney in September. 

35. Hel. inceptella^ Walk. 

( Cryptolechia incept ella^ Walk, Brit. Mus. Cat., 759.) 

Media, alia ant. argillaceis, purpureo-sparsis, margine costali 
roseo, linea antica obliqua, altera postica flexuosa, macula co 8 t 80 
ante apicem, punctisque disci tribus purpureis ; post, albido- 
griseis. 

J ? . 20-25 mm. Head, palpi, antennae, and thorax pale 
greyish-ochreous, second joint of palpi somewhat mixed with 
carmine externally. Abdomen whitish-ochreous. Anterior tibiae 
and tarsi deep fuscous-carmine, tarsal joints with obscure whitish 
apical rings ; middle and posterior tibiae and tarsi ochreous- 
whitish. Forewings moderate, oblong, costa moderately arched 
towards base, posteriorly straight, apex obtusely rectangular, 
hindmargin straight, not oblique ; ochreous-grey- whitish, thinly 
and coarsely strewn with fuscous-purple scales ; extreme costal 
edge bright crimson throughout ; a very small fuscous-purple 
spot on inner margin close to base ; a narrow cloudy fuscous- 
purple streak from costa before \ very obliquely outwards, 
attenuated posteriorly, not reaching beynd middle of wing, rarely 
continued very suffuscdly to middle of inner margin ; two obscure 
fuscous-purple dots in disc at one above the other, the lower 
often connected with inner margin before middle by a suffused 
oblique purplish streak ; a dark purple-fuscous dot in disc beyond 
middle, through irhich sometimes passes a very faint, generally 
obsolete strongly curved purplish line from extremity of oblique 
FI 
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costal streak to inner margin beyond middle ; a small cloudy 
fuscous-purple spot on costa beyond middle, whence proceeds a 
cloudy, strongly outwards-curred, somewhat dentate purplish 
line to anal angle ; a small flattened-triangular fuscous-purple 
spot on costa at i, almost confluent with this line : cilia on upper 
half of hindmargin grey-whitish suffused with pale carmine, and 
with a broad suffused fuscous-purple basal line, on lower half 
grey- whitish. Hind wings elongate, hindmargin slightly sinuate ; 
ochreous- whitish, in male faintly, in female more strongly suffused 
with pale grey towards hindmargin, apex more ochreous-tinged ; 
cilia ochreous- whitish, with a faint grey spot at apex, sometimes 
with a faint grey line. 

Slightly narrower- winged than the preceding, much paler and 
move clay-colourcd, with duller markings, and distinct discal dots 
and posterior line. 

Common at Sydney on fences, and also at Blackheath on the 
Blue Mountains (3,500 feet) in October and November, 
apparently attached to Eucalyftm, 

36. Hel. severa^ n. sp. 

Minor, alis ant. griseis, pallido-sparsis, punctis disci tribus 
maculaque marginis postici sub apice saturatioribus ; post, griseis. 

$ . 18 mm. Head and palpi whitish-ochreous mixed with 
greyish-fuscous. Antenn® whitish-ochreous, obscurely aunulated 
with fuscous. Thorax greyish-fuscous, coarsely mixed with 
whitish-ochreous. Abdomen whitish-ochreous, suffused with grey. 
Anterior tibi® and tarsi greyish-fuscous, with w^hitish rings at 
apex of joints ; middle tibi® ochreous-whitish mixed with grey, 
tarsi grey with whitish rings at apex of joints ; posterior tibiae 
and tarsi whitish. Forewings moderate, costa gently arched, 
apex rather obtuse, hindmargin slightly concave, rather oblique ; 
greyish-fuscous, coarsely strewn with ochreous-whitish scales, 
more thickly towards hindmargin ; a dark fuscous dot in disc 
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before middle, a larger one in disc beyond middle, and a third on 
fold rather obliquely beyond first ; a small cloudy ill-defined dark 
fuscous somewhat triangular spot along upper half of hindmargin: 
cilia pale whitish-fuscous mixed with whitish, with a fuscous spot 
at apex. Hind wings with hindmargin distinctly sinuate ; fuscous- 
grey, rather darker i)osteriorly ; cilia grey, darker towards base. 

This and the three following species resemble one another in 
their small size and form of wing ; the present species differs 
from all the rest by its dull fuscous- grey colouring on all wings. 

One specimen taken at Sydney in November. 

37, Hel. limbatay n. sp. 

Minor, alis ant. fusco-griseis, pallido-sparsis, puiictis disci 
tribus saturatioribus ; post, flavis, late nigro-marginatis. 

? . 18 mm. Head and palpi whitish-ochreous, somewhat 
mixed with fuscous. Antennae whitish-ochreous, sharply 
annulated with dark fuscous. Thorax greyish-fuscous, mixed with 
whitish-ochreous. Abdomen greyish- ochreo us. Anterior and 
middle tibiae ochreous- whitish mixed with dark fuscous, tarsi dark 
fuscous becoming whitish towards apex of joints ; posterior tibijB 
and tarsi ochreous-whitish. Forewiugs rather elongate, costa 
gently arched, apex obtuse, hindmargin oblique, slightly rounded ; 
reddish-fuscous, coarsely and irregularly strewn with ochreous- 
whitish scales ; a dark fuscous dot in disc before middle, a second 
in disc beyond middle, connected with first by a line of ochreous- 
whitish scales, and a third on fold obliquely beyond first : cilia 
ochreous-whitish mixed with fuscous, more greyish at anal angle, 
mixed with reddish at apex, Hindwings w’ith hindmargin 
rounded ; yellow, apex and hindmargin broadly suffused with 
blackish-gi'ey ; cilia dark grey, becoming darker towards base. 

Very similar to H. severer, but with yellow hind wings. 

I have one specimen, taken by Mr. Or. H. Eaynor near 
Melbourne. 
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88. Hel, hmiseia^ n. sp. 

Minor, alis ant. albis, macula dorsi basim versus magna, altera 
dorsi media, punctis disci duobus, linea postica transversa 
angulata, fasciaque marginis postici griseo-fuscis ; post, albido- 
griseis. 

(J. 16 mm. Head white, mixed with grey. Palpi white, 
second joint with a broad suffused dark grey band before apex, 
terminal joint anteriorly dark grey. Antennae whitish, annulated 
with dark grey. Thorax white, mixed with grey, with a grey spot 
posteriorly. Abdomen with basal third white, rest whitish- 
ochreous with segments suffused above wMth brownish- ochreous 
except on margins. Anterior tibiae and tarsi grey with whitish 
rings at apex of joints ; middle and posterior legs whitish. Fore- 
wings moderate, rather dilated posteriorly, costa gently arched, 
apex acute, hindmargin rather concave, oblique ; white, towards 
costa faintly greyish- tinged ; a dark fuscous blotch on inner 
margin, extending almost from base to terminated above by 
the fold, posteriorly lighter and ill-defined ; an ill-defined cloudy 
fuscous subquadrate blotch beyond this, extending on inner 
margin from before middle to J, reaching rather more than half 
across wing ; a dark fuscous dot in disc before middle, confluent 
with anterior angle of this blotch, and a small dark fuscous spot 
in disc beyond middle, connected with posterior edge of blotch 
near inner margin by a curved row of three smaller fuscous spots ; 
a dark fuscous ill-defined partially interrupted transverse line 
from just below costa at | to before anal angle, angulated out- 
wards in disc; a straight suffused dark fuscous line from costa a 
little before apex to hindmargin just above anal angle, beyond 
which the ground colour is suffused with pale grey, forming a 
narrow hindmarginal band ; cilia grey- whitish, with a faint grey 
line near base. Hindwings with apex almost acute, hindmargin 
rather strongly sinuate ; whitish-grey, tow^ards base whitish ; cilia 
whitish- grey. 
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A very distinct species, differing f ram all ethers in the white 
ground colour. 

I have one specimen taken by Mr. G. H. Raynor near Parra- 
matta in September, and have seen others from the same locality. 

39. Hel, pelosticta^ n. sp. 

Minor, alis ant. dilute ochreis, partim rufo-sparsis, basi, fascia 
antica angusta, alteraque marginis postici supra magnopere 
dilatata purpureo-fuscis ; post, albidis. 

. 15 ram. Head whitish-ochreous, more ochreous on crown. 
Palpi whitish-ochreous, mixed with dark fuscous. Anteume 
whitish-ochreous. Thorax dark purplish-fuscous. Abdomen 
whitish-ochreous. Anterior tibiae and tarsi dark purplish-fuscous, 
with obscure whitish-ochreous rings at apex of tarsal joints ; 
middle and posterior legs whitish, middle tarsi somewhat suffused 
with greyish. Forewiiigs moderate, costa moderately arched, 
apex tolerably acute, hindraargin straight, rather oblique; whitish- 
ochreous, irregularly suffused with whitish-yellow, towards inner 
margin mixed ivith fuscous- reddish ; a small dark pu»*ple-fu8cou8 
spot at base of wdng ; an irregular cloudy purplish-fuscous spot 
on costa before middle, connected with inner margin near base 
by a straight narrow ill-defined purplish-fuscous streak ; a small 
cloudy purplish-fuscous spot on middle of inner margin ; a dark 
fuscous- purple well-defined hindmarginal band from apex to anal 
angle, darkest on costa, where it is broad and extends from i to 
apex, attenuated thence to anal angle, its anterior edge rather 
strongly concave, and margined with dark fuscous : cilia purple, 
becoming dark grey at anal angle. Hindwings with hindmargin 
slightly sinuate ; ochreous- whitish, extreme apex grey ; cilia 
ochreous- whitish, with a very faint grey line. 

Distinctly characterised by its small size, light ochreous fore- 
wings with purplish-fusootts markings, and ochreous- whitish 
hindwings. 
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Two specimens taken at Murrurundi, New South Wales, in 
November. 


40. Heh elwodes^ n. sp. 

Media, alis ant. griseis, margine costali ochrea, litura trans versa 
dorsi media, altera anguli analis, tertia inarginis postici, punctisque 
disci tribus purpureis ; post, griseis. 

§ . 25 mm. Head ochreous-yellow, face and crown paler. 
Palpi whitish-yellowish, second joint with a suffused grey sub- 
apical ring, becoming whitish towards base, terminal joint 
anteriorly grey. Antenna? dark grey. Thorax rather light grey, 
anterior margin suffusedly ochreous-yellow. Abdomen ochreous- 
whitish. Anterior and middle tarsi and tibi© dark grey, apex of 
all joints and an indistinct median ring of tibi® whitish ; posterior 
tibi® whitish, tarsi grey with whitish rings at apex of joints ; 
femora beneath white. Forewhngs moderate, costa moderately 
and evenly arched, apex obtusely rectangular, hindmargin some- 
what sinuate, rather oblique : rather light grey ; costal edge 
ochreous-yellow ; a purple dot in disc before middle, a second in 
disc beyond middle, and a third on fold obliquely beyond first ; 
a small ill-defined purplish spot on inner margin at i ; a narrow 
oblique cloudy purple streak from middle of inner margin, 
extending to second discal dot, and touching third dot with 
anterior margin, attenuated to extremity ; a few scattered purple 
scales beyond this ; an irregular dark purple line from a little 
before hindmargin in middle to anal angle, strongest beneath ; 
hindmargin narrowly suffused with dark fuscous-purple from 
apex to below middle : cilia ochreous- grey- whitish, with a dark 
purple-fuscous spot at apex, and suffused with dark purple at 
base on upper half of hindmargin. Hind wings pale dull groyish- 
ochreous, posteriorly suffused with dark grey ; cilia grey, with a 
darker spot above apex. 

A very distinct species, separated from all others by the yellow 
costa contrasted with the grey ground colour of the forewings. 
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Larva feeding gregariously on Eucalyptm sp . — (“ White 
Gum”) in a large nest of leaves and silk; pupa in the same 
position. Imago emerges at intervals during November. 

I received a specimen of this species from Mr. E. Guest, who 
informs me that it is very common in the larva state on Mount 
Lofty range, near Adelaide, and very easy to rear, but never 
found at large in the imago state ; in these particulars, as well as 
in the larval habits communicated by him, it agrees precisely with 
JET. hemiteles. 

41. JleL hemiteles n. sp. 

Media, alia ant. flavis, macula dorsi, fascia niarginis postici 
utrimque attenuata, interdum macula cost® media suffusa angulum 
analem versus producta purpureis, puncto disci nigro ; post, griseis. 

(J ? . 19-23 mm. Head deep yellow, face paler. Palpi 
ochreous-white at base, second joint dark fuscous mixed with 
whitish, apex yellow, terminal joint yellow, apex dark fuscous 
anteriorly. Antennae dark fuscous. Thorax deep yellow, 
anterior margin and a square spot on anterior half of back dark 
purplish-fuscous. Abdomen ochreous- whitish. Anterior and 
middle tibiae and all tarsi dark fuscous, apex of joints very 
narrowly ochreous- whitish ; posterior tibiae whitish-ochreous ; 
femora beneath white. Forewings moderate, costa gently and 
evenly arched, apex round-pointed, hindmargiii sinuate, moder- 
ately oblique ; deep yellow ; costal edge paler, at base dark 
fuscous ; a dark fuscous-purple quadrilateral blotch on inner 
margin beyond middle, upper anterior angle on fold, upper 
posterior angle reaching half across wing, terminating in a dark 
fuscous dot, posterior side rather suffused ; a moderate dark 
fuscous-purple hindmarginal band, attenuated to a point at a[ ex 
and anal angle, anterior edge rounded, apical extremity dark 
fuscous ; sometimes a very irregularly quadrilateral suffused dark 
fuscous-purple blotch on middle of costa, sometimes connected 
with inner margin by a fuscous-purple suffusion between dorsal 
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blotch and hindmaiigi&al band, but this blotch And sufiiMiton are 
often wholly absent ; mrAj b minute dark f useous dot in dice 
before middle: ciUa on handmargin fuscous-purple, with an 
indistinct dark grey line, towards tips yellowish, at apex and anal 
angle wholly grey, on costa yellow. Hindwings rather dark grey, 
lighter towards base, cilia grey. 

The bright yellow forewings distinguish this species from all 
but H, paratyrgu^ which has also yellow hindwings. 

Larva stout, slightly tapering at both ends ; rather light 
purplish-grey or reddish-grey, spots minute, blackish; dorsal, 
sub-dorsal, and interrupted spiracular lines very irregular, slender, 
grey- whitish ; other irregular scattered grey-whitish marblings on 
sides ; second, third, and anal segments sprinkled with blackish 
dots; head gr^ish-ochreous, marbled with ochreous- whitish. 
Feeds amongst spun-together leaves of Eucalyptw tereticomU^ 
several larvae together forming an irregular nest of web and dis- 
coloured leaves ; pupa in same position. These larvae are found 
in August, and are extremely easy to rear ; the images appear to 
emerge irregularly from August to November. 

Common round Sydney and Melbourne, but hardly ever met 
with in the perfect state. 

Types of this species stand in the British Museum as Oeeophyra 
iemiruptella^ Walk., 684, but the description is obviously not 
drawn from this species, the ground colour being stated to be 
between brick-red and rose-colour, and all the details inconsistent; 
some error must exist, and W alker’s name must be wholly rejected 
as unidentifiable. 


42. Heh phylarchuy n. sp. 

Magna, alis ant. gt4eeis, angulum analem versus late purpureo- 
suffusis, margme eostidi roaeo, puneto disei sataratioze; post. 
Isete flavis, latius nijgtH>-margiBatis. 
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§ • 81 mao. Mead browniah-gpey, faee more yellowiah, on 
sides fuscoiis. Palpi pale g^eyisb-ochreous, second joint auffused 
with dark grey anteriorly and externally except at base and apex, 
and orimsoB* tinged internally, terminal joint dark grey anteriorly. 
Antenn® grey, towards base crimson -tinged. Thorax brownish- 
grey, posterior extremity crimson-tinged. Abdomen yellowish. 
Anterior and middle legs dark fuscous-crimson, apex of tarsal 
joints lighter crimson; posterior tibi® yellow, tarsi crimson, 
suffused with grey towards base of joints ; all legs beneath 
yellowish, suffused with crimson. Forewings mc^erately broad, 
costa anteriorly rather strongly arched, posteriorly nearly straight, 
apex obtuse, hindmargin sinuate beneath apex, slightly oblique ; 
brownish- grey, with a broad ill-defined purplish suffusion extend- 
ing from i along inner margin and hindmargin to apex, attenuated 
to extremities ; costal edge crimson ; a very ill -defined dark grey 
dot on fold before middle, and a second in disc beyond middle ; 
indications of a very suffused cloudy fuscous-purplish angulated 
transverse fascia in disc at about i ; a hindmarginal row of 
obscure dark fuscous dots : cilia fuscous-purplish. Hindwings 
golden-yellow, with a well-defined rather narrow blackish-fuscous 
hindmarginal border, considerably dilated at apex ; cilia dark grey, 
more blackish at apex. 

Closely allied to JET. triphcBnatella^ from which the most reliable 
point of distinction isprobably the well-marked crimson suffusion 
of the legs beneath ; other characters (which may be liable to 
variation) are the larger size, the much greyer, darker, and glossier 
forewings, the purple cilia, the deeper yellow hindwings, with 
much more sharply-defined border. 

Two specimens taken on a fence near Sydney in September, 
during a high wind. 

4SL M$U Walk. 

Waik., Brit Mus. Gat., 758; 
CrypM^chia oeeopharellay ibid. 76Q.) 
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Media, alls ant. ochreis, angulum analem versus plus minusve 
purpureo-sufEusis, margine costali roseo, punotis disci tribus, 
serie punctorum postica transversa, alteraque marginis postici 
saturate fuscis, interdum partim obsoletis ; post, flavis, margine 
postico nigro-suffuso. 

? . 24^-25 mm. Head ochreous, face lighter. Palpi light 
ochreous, more greyish anteriorly, slightly reddish- tinged on sides. 
Antennae greyish-ochreous. Thorax light greyish-brown- ochreous, 
posterior extremity sometimes dark fuscous. Abdomen whitish- 
ochreous, towajfcls base whitish-yellow. Anterior tibi© and tarsi 
dark fuscous, slightly carmine-tinged, tarsal joints with apical 
whitish rings ; middle and posterior legs oclireo us- whitish, middle 
tarsi sufEused with grey towards base of joints ; all legs ochreous- 
white beneath. Forewings moderate, costa moderately arched, 
rather more strongly towards base, apex obtuse, hind margin 
almost straight, slightly oblique ; greyish-ochreous, slightly 
mixed with brownish-ochreous ; costal edge light crimson through- 
out ; a purplish sufEusion, mixed with dark fuscous, forming a 
cloudy blotch on middle of inner margin, sometimes broadly 
produced over anal angle and hindmargin to apex as a sufEused 
band ; a dark fuscous dot in disc before middle, and a second 
obliquely beyond it on fold ; a small dark fuscous spot in disc 
beyond middle, and a similar more cloudy spot obliquely beyond 
and beneath it ; a nearly straight row of about six dark fuscous 
rather crescentic dots from disc at f to inner margin at its 
upper extremity tending to be connected with costa beyond 
middle by one or two dark scales ; a hindmarginal row of blackish 
dots ; these rows of dots are sometimes obscured by the hind- 
marginal suffusion : cilia grey- whitish suffused with light purplish 
except towards anal angle. Hindwings with hindmargin scarcely 
sinmate ; light yellow^ in male very narrowly, in female more 
broadly suffused with dark fuscous-grey along hindmargin ; dlia 
grey, towards base blackish-grey. 
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Smaller than the preceding, with the legs nearly white beneath, 
without crimson suffusion ; the ground colour more ochreous and 
the markings much more distinct, the hindwings lighter and less 
sharply margined. 

Rather common at Melbourne, whence I have received specimens 
taken by Mr. H. Raynor. 

44. Hel. paralyrgia^ n. sp. 

Media, alis ant. flavis, macula postica magna purpurea a medio 
dorso usque ad apicem perducta, puncto disci, altero plicae, 
serieque punctorum postica transversa in macula saturate f uscis ; 
post, flavis, apice ciliisque saturate griseis. 

^ . 25 mm. Head yellow, face paler. Palpi pale yellowish, 
second joint anteriorly snffuised with light gi'ey, apex of terminal 
joint grey. Antenn® dark fuscous. Thorax dark purplish- 
fuscous, tegulro yellow\ Abdomen grey, anal tuft mixed with 
yellowish. Anterior and middle legs dark fuscous; posterior 
tibiae whitish-yellow', tarsi dark grey with whitish-yellow rings at 
apex of joints ; all femora pearly white beneath. Forewings 
moderate, costa moderately and evenly arched, apex obtuse, hind- 
margin straight, rather oblique ; light yellow' ; costal edge dark 
grey tow'ards base ; base of inner margin grey ; an irregular rather 
broad fuscous-purple blotch extending along inner margin from 
before middle up hindmargin to apex, extremities blunt, hardly 
attenuated, upper edge irregular, reaching costa before apex ; a 
cloudy dark grey dot on fold below middle, resting on edge of 
blotch, and a second in disc beyond middle, connected with edge 
of blotch by a triangular tooth of the latter ; an ill-defined 
irregular dentate dark grey transverse line running from upper 
edge of blotch a little below costa to anal angle: cilia light crimson- 
purplish, posteriorly becoming grey* whitish, above apex and on 
anal angle grey, on costa yellow. Hindwings light golden-yellow, 
somewhat deeper posteriorly, apex and hindmargin very slenderly 
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suffused with dark grey ; basal hairs suffused with grey ; cilia 
dark grey. 

Specially characterised by having both forewings and hind- 
wings yellow. 

Larva stated by Mr. E. Guest to form a curious flat case by 
joining two gum-leaves {Eumlyptus ap,) together edgewise, some- 
thing in the form of a boat. This singular habit seems to require 
further investigation. 

I received a specimen from Mr. E. Guest, who informs me that 
it is one of the commonest insects on the Mount Lofty Eange, 
Adelaide, in November and December. 

45. Heh protoxantha^ n. sp. 

Media, alis ant. dilute griseo-cameis, punctis disci tribus serieque 
punctorum postica angulata saturate griseis ; post, dilute flavis, 
ciliis apicis griseis. 

(J . 23 mm. Head, palpi, and thorax whitish-ochreous mixed 
with light greyish-brown, palpi anteriorly whitish towards base. 
Antennae whitish-ochreous. Abdomen whitish-ochreous. Anterior 
legs light dull ochreous, slightly crimson- tinged ; middle and 
posterior legs ochreous-whitish, middle tarsi more ochreous 
towards base of joints ; legs beneath ochreous- white. Fore wings 
moderate, oblong, costa strongly arched anteriorly, very slightly 
posteriorly, apex obtuse, hindmargin sinuate, slightly oblique ; 
light greyish-pink, thickly strewn with whitish-ochreous scales , 
costal edge very narrowly whitish-ochreous, near base suffused 
with light crimson ; a greyish-fuscous dot in disc before middle, 
a second in disc beyond middle, and a third very obliquely beyond 
first on fold ; a cloudy greyish-fuscous transvenrse line, obscurely 
interrupted between veins, from middle of costa very obliquely 
outwards, in middle of disc bent obtusely inwards, and continued 
to inner margin before anal angle ; a row of obscure dark greyish- 
iuscous dots on hindmargin : oilia very pale pinkiah, mixed with 
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gr© 7 , tips ochreous- whitish. Hiadwings light ochreous-yellow, 
paler towards base; cilia pale ochreons-jellow^ becoming grey 
round apex. 

Differs from all the pfgceding allied species by the pale yellow 
cilia of the hindwings ; ttte succeeding species hare much broader 
forewings, with more strongly arched costa, and more rosy 
colouring. 

One specimen received from Mr. G. Barnard, taken at Coomoo- 
boolaroo, near Duaringa, Queensland. 

46. parthenopa^ n. sp. 

Major, alis ant. cameis, margine costali ciliisque roseis, punctis 
disci tribus minimis, 8erie([ue punctorum postica angulata saturate 
fuscis ; post, dilute flavis. 

(J . 26 ipm. Head and thorax light ochreous-fuscous, pinkish- 
tin ged, face and collar whitish-ochreous. Palpi dull pink, 
becoming whitish towards base. Antenn® grey, basal joint 
reddish-fuscous. Abdomen whitish-ochreous. Anterior tibi® 
and tarsi dull light crimson ; middle legs ochreous-whitish, tarsal 
joints greyish towards base, tarsi and base of tibi® faintly crimson- 
tinged ; posterior legs yellowish- whitish ; all femora beneath 
yellowish- whitish. Fore wings rather broad, costa strongly and 
evenly arched, apex obtuse, hindmargin slightly sinuate, hardly 
oblique ; light fuscous- pinkish ; costal edge pale crimson ; a 
minute dark fuscous dot in disc before^ middle, a second in disc 
beyond middle, and a third on fold obliquely beyond first ; a 
faintly indicated transverse row of minute dark fuscous dots 
proceeding from about middle of costa very obliquely outwards, 
bent obtusely in middle, and continued to inner margin before 
anal angle ; a row of very faintly indicated dark fuscous dots on 
hindmargin : cilia pale crimson, tips more whitish. Hindwings 
and cilia very pale ochreous-yellowish. 
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This and the two following species are broader- winged than the 
rest of the genus, resembling in form the typical species of 
Soplitica, In simplicity of marking this species approaches H, 
protoxaniha^ but is rosier, and the apical cilia of hind wings are 
not greyish- tinged. 

One specimen received from Mr. E. Ouest, who states that it 
is a common autumnal species on the Mount Lofty Eange, 
Adelaide. 

47. H.eX. euselma^ n. sp. 

Major, alis ant. dilute rufis, margine costali ciliisgiie roseis, 
fascia media nebulosa serieque puiictorum postica angulata 
saturate fuscis ; post, dilute flavis, ? posticc griseo-suifusis, 
ciliis apicis leviter roseis. 

cf $ . 29 mm. Head whitish-ochrcous, on crown suffused with 
light reddish-fuscous. Palpi light browuiish-rosy. Antennre grey, 
basal joint brown. Thorax light reddish-fuscous, slightly mixed 
with whitish-ochreous. Abdomen pale whitish-ochreous. Anterior 
and middle tibi® and tarsi light fuscous-crimson ; posterior legs 
very pale whitish-ochreous, tarsi faintly crimson-tinged ; all 
femora beneath whitish. Forewings rather broad, costa rather 
stroiigly and evenly rounded, apex obtuse, hindmargin slightly 
sinuate, not oblique ; rather light ochreous- brown ; costal edge 
light crimson ; a moderately broad very ill-defined straight rather 
oblique dark purple-fuscous fascia from before middle of costa 
to beyond middle of inner margin, narrowed and almost obsolete 
on costa, abruptly dilated in middle into a blunt projecting tooth 
on both edges ; a transverse row of somew hat triangular cloudy 
dark fuscous dots from middle of costa very obliquely outwards, 
obtusely angulated in middle, and continued to inner margin 
before anal angle ; cilia light crimson, tips rosy- whitish. Hind- 
wings pale whitish-yellow, slightly darker posteriorly, in female 
somewhat greyish-suffused towards hindmargin ; cilia whitish- 
yellow, round apex rosy-tinged. 
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Easily known by the central cloudy fascia. 

One specimen taken at Launceston, Tasmania, at the end of 
January, and a second received from Mr. E. Ouest, who states 
that it is very common during the autumn on the Mount Lofty 
Range, Adelaide, 


48. Hel. Tufogruea^ n. sp. 

Media, alia ant. albido-griseis, fere omnino rufo-suff usis, margine 
costali ciliisque roseis, basi, f asciis duabus angustis obliquis, tertia 
marginis postici, punctisque plerisque sparsis purpureis ; post, 
griseis, basim versus pallidioribus. 

J ? . 21^-24 mm. Head light grey, suffused with reddish- 
fuscous on crown. Palpi with second joint w hitish-rosy, terminal 
joint whitish, anteriorly dark fuscous tinged with carmine. 
Antennae grey, basal joint rosy. Thorax reddish-fuscous mixed 
with whitish-grey, sufifusedly darker fuscous towards middle of 
anterior margiil. Abdomen pale whitish-ochreous. Anterior 
tibiae and tarsi deep carmine ; middle tibiae and tarsi ochreous- 
whitish, base of all joints suffused w ith carmine ; posterior tibiae 
and tarsi ochreous- whitish. Forewings broad, costa strongly and 
evenly arched, apex rectangular, blunt, hindmargin straight, 
hardly oblique ; rather light reddish-ochreous-fuscous, with 
scattered grey- whitish scales ; base of w ing narrowly dark purple- 
fuscous ; costal edge bright carmine throughout : two slender 
suffused fuscous-purple transverse fascim ; first from i of costa 
to middle of inner margin, very slightly curved outwards ; second 
from I of costa to anal angle, attenuated on lower half so as to 
form a strongly dentate line ; before first fascia the ground colour 
is more or less suffused with grey- whitish towards disc, and also 
between second fascia and apex ; some small transverse ill-defined 
fuscous-purple marks arranged in an obliquely transverse row 
between first fascia and base, and a similar row midway betw een 
first and second fascia ; a suffused fuscous-purple streak along 
hindmargin from apex nearly to anal angle, dilated above middle, 
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attenuated at lower extremit/ ; cilia rosy, with a fuscous-purple 
apical spot. I(iiid wings with hindmargin slightly indented ; in 
male light grey suffused with whitish-ochreous towards costa and 
base, in female darker grey ; cilia grey, suffused with rosy beneath 
apex, at anal angle becoming ochreous- whitish. 

Very distinct through the two parallel fasci®. 

Two specimens taken near Sydney in February and March, 
beaten from Eucalyptus. 

9. Ecchjetis, n,y. 

Head with appressed scales, side-tufts moderate, spreading. 
Antenn© in male moderate, with fine very long ciliations (5), 
basal joint short, stout, with pecten of one or two fugitive scales. 
Palpi moderately long, second joint somewhat exceeding base of 
antenn®, clothed with appressed scales, almost smooth, terminal 
joint shorter than second, slender, recurved. Thorax smooth. 
Fore wings elongate-oblong, apex rounded, hindmargin oblique, 
slightly sinuate. Hind wings as broad as forewings, ovate, hind- 
margin faintly sinuate beneath apex, cilia i. Abdomen moderate. 
Middle tibi® thickened with dense loose hairs ; posterior tibi® 
clothed with dense hairs above. Forewings with vein 7 to hind- 
margin, 2 from somewhat before angle of cell. Hind wings with 
vein 5 bent and strongly approximated to 4 at base. 

The basal approximation of veins 4 and 5 of the hind wings, 
and the absence of a complete basal pecten of the antenn®, clearly 
refer this genus to the group of Hoplitica, amongst which it is 
characterised by the very long antennal ciliations ; but its 
immediate affinities are not clear. Further evidence is required 
to ascertain its origin ; meanwhile I place it between Heliocamta 
and Euryplaea, to both of which it seems to have some relationship. 

49. Much, habrocosma, n. sp. 

Media, alis ant. albtdoH)chr^9, eos44m versus foseo-griseisj costa 
rosea, linea anHea (Mkfm aiteraque subtoiiiiisiaU iatviffate 
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ferrugineis, s patio incluso prseter costam ferruginco, ad medium 
saepe nigro cominixto, punctis disci quattuor longitudinaliter 
positis ae margine postico niveis ; post, ochreo-albidis. 

(^ . 17-23 Him. Head and thorax grcy-whitisli, middle of back 
ferruginous. Palpi dull pink, second joint more whitish towards 
base and at extreme apc.x, suffusedly fuscous before apex. 
Antenna? grey, towards base pinkish. Abdomen whitish, anal 
tuft ochreous-tinged. Anterior legs bright carmine ; middle and 
posterior legs whitish, more or lesvs carmine-tinged, especially on 
tarsi. Forowings moderate, costa gently arched, more strongly 
at base, apex rounded, hindmargin oblique, slightly sinuate ; 
whitish-ochreous ; costa broadly sufEused with pale crimson-grey, 
costal edge crimson : a short dark ferruginous linear mark at base 
beneath costa ; a short oblique dark ferruginous mark from costa 
at ‘iy and an obli({UC transverse dark ferruginous line from inner 
margin near base, meeting costal mark beneath costa ; a row of 
four or live irregular dark ferruginous spots, extending beneath 
costa from costal mark nearly to apex, connecting with a curved 
subdentatc dark ferruginous line very near and parallel to hind- 
margin, extending from beneath apex to inner margin before anal 
angle ; the whole space included between the anterior and 
postcTior transvei'so lines, and the subcostal row of spots and 
inner margin, is strongly suffused with ochreous and ferruginous, 
sometimes mixed with whitish below middle; disc sometimes 
irroratod with black, more thickly in centre, so as to form a darker 
blotch ; two small transverse snow-white spots longitudinally 
placed in disc at J, separated by a small bright ochreous spot, 
anterior one posteriorly concave ; two other small transverse 
snow-white spots longitudinally placed in disc at -|, separated by 
a small bright ochreous lapot, posterior one suffusedly produced 
towards inner margin before anal angle as a short ochreous- 
whitish streak ; hindmargin beyond subterminal line rosy- white ; 
a small cloudy ferruginous spot immediately before apex, mixed 
ai 
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with grey: cilia light pink, mixed with whitish- grey. Hind wings 
and cilia yellowish- whitish. 

A singular and very elegant insect. 

Three specimens taken on a fence near Sydney in September, 
during a high wind. 

50. ^uck metallofa, n. sp. 

Major, alia ant. rufis, albo-sparsia, margine costali dilute roseo, 
maculis disci duabus flavis, tertia dorsi ad basim, signorura serio 
triangulariura ante marginem posticum, quattuor etiam sub costa 
niveis ; post, flavis. 

$ . 29 mm. Head whitish, mixed on crown with dark reddish- 
fuscous. Palpi whitish, second joint with a rather suffused dark 
reddish-fuscous subapical band. Antennas light fuscous. Thorax 
ochreous- whitish, on back and posteriorly reddish-fuscous mixed 
with whitish. Abdomen whitish-ochreous. Anterior legs deep 
carmine, tarsi with suffused whitish rings at apex of joints ; 
middle and posterior legs ochreous- whitish, middle tarsi slightly 
carmine-tinged. Forewings moderate, costa moderately arched, 
more strongly at base, apex obtuse, hindmargin straight, slightly 
oblique; light reddish-fuscous, coarsely irrorated w'ith dark 
fuscous and white scales, the dark scales predominating towards 
costal half and base ; extreme costal edge suffused with pale 
crimson, most distinctly near base ; veins slenderly and irregularly 
lined with white ; two very small whitish spots on costa near base ; 
a small rectangular clear white spot on inner margin at base ; a 
small square white spot in disc about i, anterior and posterior 
edges somewhat excavated ; between its posterior edge and costa 
rather before middle are three very small roundish white spots, 
arranged in an outwardly curved line ; an obsolete semi-oval 
patch on inner margin from before middle to ^ is obscurely 
suffused with whitish, mixed with light reddish-fuscous ; a white 
dot on fold somewhat before middle of wing ; a small roundish 
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white spot in disc beyond middle ; obliquely above and beyond 
this is a small more suffused white spot in disc beyond middle ; 
obliquely above and beyond this is a small more suffused white 
spot, above which are three small subquadrate almost connected 
white spots, arranged in a very oblique slightly curved row ; a 
row of seven small almost connected triangular white spots along 
hindmargin, surrounded by dark fuscous scales : cilia reddish- 
whitish, becoming grey towards anal angle, base dark fuscous. 
Hindwings with hindmargin very slightly sinuate ; pale yellow, 
towards base whitish-yellow ; cilia pale yellow. 

Larger than the preceding, with more numerous white spots, 
the hindmarginal white streak forming a chain of triangular spots, 
and the hindwings yellow. 

I received one specimen through the kindness of Dr. J. C. Cox, 
of uncertain locality. The male being unknown, its reference is 
not assured ; but it seems to be undoubtedly allied to the preceding 
species. 

10. Euhyplaca, Meijr, 

Head with appressed scales, sidetufts large, meeting above, 
loosely a])pressed. Antennas moderate, in male moderately 
ciliated (1), ba.sal joint moderately stout, with a fugitive pecten 
of two or three hair-scales. Palpi moderate, second joint reaching 
or exceeding base of autenine, with smooth ap pressed scales, 
terminal joint shorter than second, rather stout, recurved. Thorax 
smooth, Porewungs elongate, rather broad, a[)ex obtusely 
rectangular, hindmargin slightly oblique. Hindwings hardly 
narrower than forewings, oblong-ovate, hindmargin faintly sinuate, 
cilia i. Abdomen broadly dilated, distinctly flattened, strongly 
margined. Posterior tibiae with dense appressed hairs. Pore- 
wings with vein 7 to hindmargin, 2 from before angle of cell. 
Hindwings normal. 

Closely allied to Heliocamta^ from which it is distinguished 
principally by the broadly dilated and rather flattened abdomen. 
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The genus is clearly a development from Ileliocaivsta^ and probably 
forms a transitional step to Uopliiica. 

51. IHur. ocellifera^ n. sp. 

Minor, alis ant. dilute oehreis, dorai basi linea((ue postica 
transvcrsa nigrescentibiis, macula maxima media saturate pur- 
pureo-grisca, maculas diias glaucas nigro-cinctas conjuuctas 
includente ; post, griseis, basi albido-ochrca. 

(J. 14 .]j “17 mm. Headlight ochrcoiis, face whitish-oclireous. 
Palpi whitisli-ochrcous, second joint white l)eneath. Antenna* 
whitish-oehrcoiis, sharply annulated with dark fuscous. I’iiorax 
dark purplish-fuscous, anterior margin broadly j)ale ochrcoiis. 
Abdomen whitish-yellow. Legs white, antei’ior and middle tibiae 
mixed with grey, tarsal joints dark grey towards base, posterior 
tibiie and tarsi yellowish-tinged above. Fore wings moderate, 
costa moderately arclicd, apex obtuse, hindmargiii rather obliijue, 
rounded; pale oehreous ; a small cloudy dark purplish-fuscoiis 
semi-oval spot on inner margin near base ; a large roundish well- 
defined dark purplish-fuscous blotch in middle (^f disc, oecu])ying 
central third of wing, above almost touching costa in middle, 
beneath extending on inner margin from beyond middle to above 
anal angle; within this blotch in disc are two rather large 
roundish spots of whitish-blue scales mixed with blackish, each 
surrounded with a suffused blackish ring, one before, the other 
beyond middle, partially confluent in middle, posterior rather 
larger and more strongly margined ; midway between this blotch 
and apex is an outwardly- curved cloudy dark fuscous transverse 
line, most distinct in middle, its extremities directed towards costa 
beyond middle aiid anal angle, but not distinctly reaching either ; 
two or three dark fuscous-grey scales on hindmargiii round apex: 
cilia pale oehreous, tips whitish, cilia beneath anal angle dark 
grey. Hindwings with hindmargiii slightly sinuate ; rather dark 
fuscous-grey, towards base and costa whitish-oehreous ; cilia 
whitish-ochreous, becoming grey along lower margin, sometimes 
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wholly grey except on costa and inner margin, with base round 
apex ochreous. 

A very peculiarly marked and distinct species. 

Not uncommon round Sydney from October to December, 
frequenting Acacia dccurrcns, and also at Hobart, Tasmania, in 
January. 

52. JEur, demotica, n. sp. 

Major, alls ant. griseo-fuscis, puiictis disci tribus minimis 
scrieque punctorum postica aiigulata obscuris saturatioribus ; post, 
griseis, apicem versus latius albidis. 

? . 23-33 mm. Head and thorax fuscous-grey or reddish- 
grey-fuscous. Palpi grey- whitish, sometimes reddish-tinged, 
second joint greyer towards apex, white at base. Antennae 
whitish-grey, scmi-annulated witli dark fuscous. Abdomen 
whitish-grey, sometimes ochreous-tinged. Anterior and middle 
legs dark grey, tarsi with obscure whitish rings at apex of joints ; 
posterior legs w^hitish-grey ; all legs white beneath. Forewings 
large, moderately broail, somewhat dilated posteriorly, costa 
moderately arched, apex obtuse, hindmargiii somewhat oblique, 
straight above, rounded beneath ; greyish-fuscous, sometimes 
slightly reddish-tinged ; extreme costal edge very slenderly whitish 
towards middle j a dark fuscous dot in disc before middle, a 
second in disc beyond middle, and a third obliquely beyond first 
on fold ; a very indistinct row of small dark fuscous crescentic 
marks from costa about middle very oblicpiely outwards to disc 
at t, thence bent sharply inwards and continued to inner margin 
a little before anal angle ; a row of faint dark fuscous dots along 
hindmargin and apical third of costa : cilia light greyish-fuscous, 
often reddish-tinged, extremities more whitish. Hindwings 
trapezoidal, hindmargin markedly indented ; ochreous- whitish, 
towards inner margin broadly suffused with light grey, apex and 
hindmargin very slenderly suffused with light grey ; cilia pale 
whitish- grey. 
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In general appeanmce recalling the larger species oi Soplitiea, 
from which it may be superficially distinguished by the reversed 
colouring of the hindwings. 

Not uncommon at Blackheath in the Blue Mountains (8,500 
feet) in January, beaten from Eucalyptus ; also at Melbourne. 


11. Atelosticha, w. y. 

Head loosely haired, sidetufts large, dilated posteriorly. 
AntennsB in male moderate, somewhat serrate, moderately and 
evenly ciliated (1), basal joint rather stout, without pecten. Palpi 
moderate, second joint not reaching base of antennee, thickened 
with dense scales, rather rough beneath, terminal joint as long as 
second, moderately stout, strongly reflexed. Thorax smooth. 
Forewings somewhat oblong, broad, apex obtuse-angled, hind- 
margin straight, not oblique. Hindwings distinctly narrower 
than fore wings, oblong-ovate, hindmargin slightly indented 
beneath apex, cilia Abdomen broadly dilated, somewhat 
flattened, strongly margined. Posterior tibi® clothed with short 
rough hairs. Forewings with 11 separate veins (normal veins 7 
and 8 being coincident), 7 to costa, 2 from before angle of cell. 
Hindwings normal. 

This genus and Allodoxa are distinguished from all the rest of 
the family by the peculiarity of having only 11 veins in the fore- 
wings, and in each case the change has been brought about by 
the coincidence of the normal veins 7 and 8, but they are not 
specially allied in other respects, and there can be little doubt 
that the variation has arisen independently in each instance, and 
is no indication of affinity. There is no diflScnlty in locating 
these genera by their other points of structure. Atelosticha is 
undoubtedly a direct development of Hoplitieaf from which it 
only differs by this peculiarity of venation. 
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53. Atel, phtdrella, n. sp. 

Parxa, capite niveo, alia ant. saturate ochreo-flavis, ad costam 
postice griseo-suffusis, costa niyea. puncto disci postico nigro ; 
post, griseis. 

(J ? . 12i-*14 mm. Head and palpi snow-white, basal half o£ 
second joint externally reddish-ochreous. Antennae white. 
Thorax deep yellow, posteriorly lighter. Abdomen whitish- 
ochreous. Legs white, anterior and middle tibiae and tarsi 
yellowish-brown above, posterior tibiae and tarsi yellowish-tinged. 
Forewings rather broad, costa moderately arched, apex obtuse- 
angled, hindmargin straight, not oblique ; deep yellow, deepest 
towards base of costa, greyish-tinged towards costa posteriorly ; 
costal edge very narrowly snow-white almost from base to near 
apex, less distinct posteriorly ; a fuscous dot in disc before middle, 
often obsolete ; a more conspicuous dark fuscous dot in disc 
beyond middle: cilia yellow, becoming whitish towards extremities. 
Hindwin^s grey, darker grey in female, towards base somewhat 
lighter and yellowish-tinged ; cilia grey. 

A very distinct and pretty species. 

Not uncommon at Sydney and Newcastle, in November, and 
from January to March, seeming to frequent Kunzea, 

12. Nympmostola, M. y. 

Head loosely haired, sidetufts large, dilated posteriorly ; in 
itiale an expansible pencil of long hairs on side of face beneath 
eye. Antennas in male stout, somewhat serrate, very shortly 
ciliated (J), basal joint rather stout, witjiout pecten. Palpi 
moderately long, second joint reaching base of antennae, clothed 
with dense rather loose scales, with a short projecting triangular 
tuft of scales beneath towards apex, terminal joint as long as 
second, stout, strongly refiexed. Thorax smooth. Porewings 
somewhat oblong, broad, apex obtusely rounded, hindmargin 
evenly rounded, cilia i. Abdomen moderate. Middl^ tibi» 
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roughly haired beneath ; posterior tibia? clotiK^d with rather short 
rough hairs. Fore wings with vein 7 to apex, Jl from distinctly 
before angle of cell. Ilindwings with vein 5 beiivt and approxi- 
mated to 4 at base. 

This and the following genus are closely allied, and are^ both 
restricted to New Zealand, where there can be no doubt that boi^h 
have developed from a common ancestor, which must itself have 
been very nearly allied to Hoplitica, of which both geuiera ])reserve 
the exact neuration and other essential characters ; both differ 
from Hoplifica and its allies in the , very short ciliations of the 
antenrne, and NymplioHtoJa also in the loose tuft of the palpi, as 
well as other minor characters. The cilia of the hindwings are 
unusually short, and the abdomen is not dilated. 

54, Xymph. yalactino^ Feld. 

(Cryptolechia yalactina, Feld., Keis. Nov. PI. exl., »3T) 

Media, alisant, niveis, puncto disci postieo nigro, vein’s omnibus 
punctis minimis griseis notatis ; post, niveis. 

Conspicuously distinct by its white colour ; when fresh, faintly 
tinged with greenish. 

Hamilton and Dunedin, New Zealand, in January ; rather 
common. 


13. Proteodes, n. y. 

Head with appressed scales, sidetufts large, spreading. 
Antenna? in male moderate, somewhat serrate towards apex, very 
shortly ciliated ( J), basal joint moderate, without pecten. Palpi 
moderately long, second joint reaching base of antennaB, thickened 
with appressed scales, rather rough beneath, terminal joint much 
shorter than second, rather stout, slightly rough anteriorly. 
Thorax smooth. Forewings somewhat oblong, moderately broad, 
apex obtusely rounded, hindmargin not oblique. Hindwings as 
broad as forewings, otate, rounded, cilia 1. Abdomen moderate. 
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Posterior tibije clothed with rather short rough hafe. Porewings 
with vein 7 to apex, 2 from before angle of cell. Hindwings with 
vein 5 bent and approximated to 4 at base. 

Nearly allied to Kymphosiola^ from which it is distinguished 
by the structure of the palpi, of which the second joint is 
untiifted, and the terminal joint considerably shorter than the 
second. 


55. Prof, carnifex, Butl. 

f Cri/ptolecJiia carnifex, Butl., Proc. Zool. Soc. Lond. 1877, 406; 
Cryptolechia riifoapama,, ibid. 406.) 

Media, alis ant. griseo-ocdircis vel flavis, iuterdiim ferrugiiieis, 
costa ferruginea, linea perobliqua punctoque disci obscuris griseis, 
venis omnibus ])uncti8 crebris griseis notatis ; post, albis, apice 
leviler griseo. 

Very varijible in colouring and intensity. 

Christchurch and Mount Unit, New Zealand, in March and 
Aj)ril : a common autumnal species. 

It. IIOPLTTICA, n. <j. 

Head with appressed scales, sidetufts moderately large, closely 
appressed. Antennae in male moderately stout, moderately and 
evenly ciliated (1), basal joint rather stout, without pecten or 
with two or three fugitive hair-scales. Palpi rather long, second 
joint exceeding base of antenn», thickened with appressed scales, 
terminal joint hardly shorter than second, rather stout, strongly 
recurved. Thorax smooth. Forewings somewhat oblong, 
moderately broad, apex obtusely or acutely angled, hindmargin 
perpendicular or oblique, Hindwings somewhat narrower than 
forewings, oblong-ovate, hindolargin sinuate beneath apex, cilia 
1. Abdomen broadly dilated, somewhat flattened, strongly 
margined. Middle tibias with dense loose hairs ; posterior tibiae 
clothed with rather short loose hairs. Forewings with vein 7 to 
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apex, 2 from rather before angle of cell, fork of 1 strongly dilated. 
Hindwings with rein 5 bent and strongly approximated to 4 at 
base. 

Differs from Eulechria (to which it is not iii fact immediately 
related) through the absence of a complete basal pecten of 
antennsB, the dilated abdomen, and the approximation of veins 4 
and 5 of the hindwings at base. It must be considered as 
developed directly from H.eliocattsta through Eufyplaea^ its 
relationship with Eulechria being merely collateral. The genus 
is of some extent, and has given rise to several offshoots, which 
have been already discussed. 

The perfect insects are inactive, and seem attached to species 
of Euealyptm, I have thirteen species, some of which are closely 
allied ; the following is a tabulation of them : 

A. Forewings ochreous-rosy or reddish-ochreous. 

1. With two or three transverse strigae. 

a. With two inwardly oblique cloudy fascia? 65. rufa. 

b. Without inwardly oblique fasciae ... 64. costimacula, 

2. With a series of dots only. 

a. Apex of hindwings rosy 62. pudica. 

h. Apex of hindwings grey. ... ... ... 63. leucerythra, 

B. Fore wings greyish-pink or pinkish-grey. 

1. Without transverse lines 59. aeidcata. 

2. With transverse lines. 
a. Forewings broad. 

i. Hindwings towards base whitish ... 60. carnea. 

ii. Hindwings towards base ochreous .. 61. repandula, 
h. Forewings elongate. 

i. Hindwings dark grey, ochreous- tinged... 66. abcumptella, 

ii. Hindwings rather light grey 67. eoeno$a, 

iii. Hindwings whitish towards base, apex 

grey 68 . ehohiella. 
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C. Forewings pure grey. 

1. Whitish-grey, posterior line separated into 

minute scales ... ... ... . . . myodes. 

2. Grey, posterior line forming distinct dots... 57. sobriella. 

D. Forewings whitish-ochreouB ... ... ,,, 6Q. neocTilora, 

56. H(^L neochloray n. sp. 

Parva, alis ant. albido-ochreis, punctis disci quattuor serieque 
punctorum marginis postici nigris ; post, griseis. 

(J. 13f mm. Head and thorax whitish-ochreous. Palpi 
whitish, with a dark fuscous band before apex of second joint, 
terminal joint ochreous-tinged. Antennss grey. Abdomen 
whitish-grey (?). Anterior tibi«e dark fuscous, apex and two 
bands white, beneath w^hite, tarsi dark fuscous, two basal joints 
with apical white rings ; middle tibiae and tarsi whitish-ochreous 
mixed with grey ; posterior tibiae and tarsi whitish. Forewings 
moderately broad, hardly dilated, costa moderately arched, apex 
obtuse, hindmargin rather oblique ; whitish-ochreous ; a black 
dot at base of costa ; a conspicuous black dot in disc before 
middle, a second in disc beyond middle, a third on fold beyond 
first, and a fourth below and rather beyond second ; a row of 
black dots on hindmargin : cilia whitish-ochreous. Hindwings 
grey, cilia whithish-grey. 

Allied to the two following species, but distinguished from all 
by the w^hitish-ochreous colour and small size. 

One specimen sent by Mr. G. Barnard from Codmooboolaroo, 
near i'^uaringa, Queensland. 

57. Hop/, fobrielkty Walk. 

(Depressaria Bohriella^ Walk., Brit. Mus. Cat. 565.) 

Minoi*, alis ant. griseis, ptmctis disci quattuor, serie punctorum 
postica partim obsoleta alteraque marginis postici nigris ; post, 
saturate griseis. 
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c? ? . 15-18 mm. Head and thorax grey. Palpi whitish, 
second joint with a narrow oblique dark fuscous band above 
middle, extreme base of terminal joint dark fuscous. Antennae 
light grey, obsoletely aiiiiulated with darker. Abdomen whitish- 
ochreous-grey. Anterior tibiae black, beneath white, tarsi black 
with whitish rings at apex of two basal joints ; middle tibiae 
ochrcous-grey, tarsi dark grey with ochreous-whitish rings at 
apex of joints ; posterior tibiae and tarsi ochrcous- whitish. Fore- 
wings moderately broad, rather dilated posteriorly, costa 
moderately strongly arched, apex obtuse-angled, hindmargin 
straight, slightly oblique; uniforih grey, rather glossy ; extreme 
edge very slenderly ochreous- whitish ; a black dot at base of costa; 
a black dot in disc before middle, a second in disc beyond middle, 
a third obliquely beyond first on fold, and a fourth obliquely 
beyond and below second, all generally conspicuous ; Kometimes 
a fifth smaller obsolete dot between and rather beyond second 
and fourth ; an outwardly curved row of incomplete black dots 
from disc above middle at t to slightly before anal angle, lower 
portion more or less obsolete ; a row of conspicuous black dots 
along hindmargin and apical fifth of costa : cilia whitish-grey. 
Hindwings grey, rather darker posteriorly ; cilia -whitish- grey, 
with an indistinct darker line near base. 

This and the following species are very closely allied ; If, 
sohriella is considerably smaller and darker, the band of the palpi 
narrower, the black dots more conspicuous, and the posterior line 
eomposed of tolerably distinct moderate-sized dots, wholly 
obsolete towards costa and partially towards inner margin. 

Not uncommon round Sydney iu January and February, and 
at Toowoomba, Queensland, in September. 

58. Soph myodeSy n. sp. 

Media, alis ant. albido-griseis, puncto ad dorsi basim, aliis disci 
^^uattuor serieque marginis postici nigris, linea squamarum postica 
tenui angulata grisea ; post, saturate griseis. 
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22-24\ mm. Head and thorax whitish-grev, slightly 
oehreo US-tinged. Palpi whitish, second joint with a blackish 
median band, base of terminal joint blackish. Antenme grey. 
Abdomen whitish-grey. Anterior tibijE dark fuscous mixed with 
ochreous, tarsi dark fuscous, two basal joints with whitish apical 
rings ; middle tibiae greyish-ochreous, tarsi dark grey with whitish 
rings at apex of joints ; posterior tibiae and tarsi ochreous-whitish. 
Porewings moderately broad, somewhat dilated posteriorly, costa 
moderately strongly arched, apex obtuse, liindmargin rather 
oblique; uniform wbitisli-grey, faintly ochreous-tinged ; costal 
edge whiti.sh ; a minute black dot at base of costa ; a black dot 
on inner margin near base, and sometimes one or two others in 
disc towards base ; a black dot in disc before middle, a second in 
disc beyond middle, a third on fold obli(juely beyond first, and a 
fourth, minute or obsolete, below’ and beyond second; a very fine 
transvm’se row’ of dark grey scales, not forming distinct dots, 
from middle of costa to inner margin before anal angle, irregularly 
sinuate on upper half and strongly angulatcd in middle ; a row of 
conspicuous black dots on hiiidmargin and apical fifth of costa: 
cilia ochreo US-grey- whitish. Hind wings gi'cy, darker towards 
apex ; cilia wfiiitish-grey, with a suffused dark grey line near base. 

Very near ihe preceding, but larger and lighter, the band of 
palpi broader, a distinct blackish dot near base of inner margin, 
wliich is not found in H, sobriellay the discal dots less distinct, 
the posterior line composed of numerous minute scales arranged 
in a fine line and not collected into dots, distinct throughout. 
The species also has considerable superficial resemblance wnth 
jG'm/. (/riaeohtf but may be immediately distinguished by the dark 
band of the pal2)i. 

Two specimens taken at Murruruiidi, New South Wales, in 
N ovember. 

59. HopL sericata^ n. sp. 

Minor, alis ant. griseo-carneis, sericeis, punctis disci tribua 
saturate griseis ; post, griseis. 
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? . 16^ mm. Head grey- whitish, above pinkish-tinged. Palpi 
whitish, pinkish-tinged, terminal joint and apex of second 
anteriorly grey. Antennae ochreous-whitish, annulated with dark 
fuscous. Thorax pinkish-grey. Abdomen ochreous-whitish, 
segments suffused with ochreous-grey except on margins. 
Anterior tibiae and tarsi dark grey, reddish-tinged, apex of tarsal 
joints with whitish rings ; (middle legs broken ;) posterior legs 
ochreous-whitish. Forewings moderately broad, rather dilated, 
costa moderately arched, apex obtuse, hindmargin almost straight, 
slightly oblique ; glossy pinkish-grey ; costa narrowly dull pink, 
tips of scales whitish ; a dark fuscous dot in disc before middle, 
a second in disc beyond middle, and a third obliquely beyond 
first on fold ; cilia whitish, towards base pinkish-tinged. Hind- 
wings grey, slightly ochreous- tinged, lighter towards base ; cilia 
whitish-grey, with an indistinct grey line near base. 

Distinguished from all the other pinkish-grey species by the 
total absence of the posterior and other transverse lines, which 
are distinct in all of them ; in its glossy appearance it resembles 
H, cJiolodella, but is smaller. 

One specimen taken near Sydney in December, and a second 
at Brisbane in September. 

60. Hojpl, cametty Z. 

{Oryptolechia carnea, Z., Linn. Ent. X„ 148.) 

Media, alis ant. cameo-griseis, punctis disci tribus, serie 
punctorum postica angulata alteraque marginis postiei saturate 
griseis ; post, griseis, basim versus albidis. 

(? ? . Head and thorax pinkish- grey, face whitish. Palpi 
grey, second joint whitish towards base, terminal joint whitish 
posteriorly. Antennas whitish-grey. Abdomen whitish-grey, 
anal tuf t^ochreous-tinged. Anterior tibi® and tarsi dark fuscous, 
tarsi with obscure whitish rings at apex of two basal joints ; 
middle tibi® whitish, slightly reddish-tinged, tarsi dark grey with 
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whitish rings at apex of joints ; posterior tibiae and tarsi whitish. 
Forewings moderately broad, rather dilated posteriorly, costa 
moderately arched, more strongly at base, apex obtuse, hind- 
margin straight or faintly sinuate, slightly oblique ; light pinkish - 
grey ; costal edge pale pinkish, tips of scales whitish ; a dark grey 
dot in disc before middle, a rather larger and sometimes partially 
double one in disc beyond middle, and a third obliquely beyond 
first on fold ; an irregular often obsolete, twice strongly dentate, 
ill-defined dark grey transverse line from i of costa to middle of 
inner margin ; between this Ime and base is sometimes another 
similar line ; a well-defined transverse row of dark grey crescentic 
dots from middle of costa very obliquely outwards to disc at i 
from base, thence sharply bent and nearly parallel to hindmargin, 
ending on inner margin before anal angle ; a row^ of well-defined 
dark grey dots along hindmargin and apical third of costa : cilia 
pale pinkish- grey, towards tips whitish. Hindmngs grey, 
becoming whitish towards base ; cilia whitish-grey, with a faint 
darker line near base. 

Closely allied to IT. repandulayirom which it is best distinguished 
by the hind wings, which are whitish towards base, without any 
ochreous tinge ; it is also duller and less mottled in appearance, 
and the antenn® are not distinctly annulated. 

Common round Sydney and Mittagong, New South Wales, in 
March, beaten from Eucalyptus ; also received from the neigh- 
bourhood of Duaringa, Queensland. 

Gl. Ilapl repandula, Z. 

(Cryptolechia repanduhiy Z., Linn. Ent. X., 150, fig. 3.) 

Media, alis ant, griseo-carneis, punctis disci tribus, serie 
punctorum postica angulata alteraque marginis postici saturate 
griseis j post, grieeis, basim versus albido-ochreis. 

$ % . 22-25 mm. Head and thorax fuscous-grey, pinkish- 
tinged, face whitish. Palpi grey, slightly pinkish externally, 
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second joint whitish towards base, terminal joint whitish 
posteriorly. Antennae ochreous-whitish, sharply aimulated above 
with dark fuscous. Abdomen whitish-ochreous. Anterior tibi® 
and tarsi rather light reddish-fuscous, tarsal joints obscurely 
whitish at apex, dark grey at base ; middle and posterior legs 
ochreous-whitish, middle tarsi grey with whitish rings at apex of 
joints ; femora white beneath. Forewings moderately broad, 
rather dilated posteriorly, costa moderately arched, more strongly 
at base, apex obtuse, hindmargin straight or faintly sinuate, 
hardly oblique ; light pinkish-grey, somewhat ochreous-tingcd ; 
costal edge pale pinkish, tips of scales whitish ; a dark grey dot 
in disc before middle, a distinctly double one in disc beyond 
middle, and a third obliquely beyond first on fold; a very 
irregularly dentate ill-defined cloudy dark grey transverse line 
from i of costa to middle of inner margin, a second between this 
and base, and a third more obsolete near base, all sometimes 
partially obsolete ; a tolerably well-defined transverse row of dark 
grey crescentic marks, almost connected, from middle of costa 
very obliquely outwards to disc at i', thence sharply bent and 
nearly parallel to hindmargin, ending on inner margin before 
anal angle ; a row of cloudy dark grey dots along hindmargin 
and apical third of costa : cilia pinkish mixed with whitish-grey, 
towards tips whitish. Hindwings ochreous-grey, darker grey 
posteriorly, becoming whitish-grey-ochreous towards base ; cilia 
whitish-grey, to’wards anal angle W'hitish-ochreous. 

A^ery near the preceding, yet easily separated by the distinct 
ochreous suffusion of the hindwings, the brighter forewdngs with 
more distinct transverse lines, and the antenn® sharply aimulated. 

Bather common round Melbounie, and on the Mount Lofty 
Eange, South Australia ; also once taken near Sydney in 
November. 

62. wffqp/. pttdica^ Z, 

{CryptolecUa pudica, Z , Linn. Ent. X., 152.) 
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Media, alls ant. oclireo-carneis, punctis disci duobus anticis, 
tertio posticoniajusculo glauco-mixto, serieque punctorum postica 
angulata saturate griseis ; post, albidis, apicein versus roseo- 
sufPusis. 

, 21-25 mm. Head and thorax piiikish-ochreous, face lighter, 
whitish beneath. Palpi carmine-pink, second joint towards base 
whitish, terminal joint posteriorly w'hitish. Antenn® whitish- 
grey, near base suffused with rosy. Abdomen ochreous- whitish, 
anal tuft more ochreous. Anterior tibi® and tarsi carmine-pink ; 
middle tibiie rosy-whitish, tarsi carmine-pink with obscure whitish 
rings at apex of joints ; postcrhu* tibia> and tarsi whitish. Fore- 
wings moderat(‘ly broad, rather dilated posteriorly, costa 
moderately arched, more strongly towards base, apex obtuse, 
hindmargin almost straight, hardly oblique ; light pinkish-ochreous 
Bometirnes strongly pinkish-tinged ; costa narrowly carmine-pink, 
extreme tips of scales whitish ; a dark fuscous dot in disc before 
middle, and another very oblitjuely beyond it on fold ; a small 
round dark fuscous spot in disc beyond middle, variable in size, 
its centre suffused with whitish-blue scales; a tolerably distinct 
transverse row of dark fuscous somewhat crescentic dots, from 
middle of costa very obliquely outwards to disc at thence sharply 
bent and nearly parallel to hindmargin, ending on inner margin 
before anal angle, sometimes partially obsolete ; cilia pink, towards 
tips white. Hindwings whitish, towards apex and hindmargin 
rather strongly rosy-suffused ; cilia whitish. 

A beautiful species, differing from all in the rosy suffusion of 
the hindwings, and the enlargement of the posterior discal dot. 

Not uncommon and widely distributed ; taken near Sydney, 
Brisbane, and on the Mount Lofty Bange, South Australia, in 
November and from January to March. 

63. Hapl. leucerythra^ n. sp. 

Media, alls ant. ochreo-earneis, punctis disci tribus serieque 
punctorum postica obseura angulata saturate griseis ; post, albidis,. 
apicem versus leviter griseo-suffusis. 

Bl 
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?. 18i-21 mm. Head and thorax pinkish-ochrcous, face 
whitish. Palpi dull fuscous-carmine, second joint whitish 
internally and towards base, terminal joint whitish posteriorly. 
Antennae grey, suffused with carmine towards base. Abdomen 
whitish-grey, slightly ochreous-tinged. Anterior tibiae and tarsi 
carmine, four apical tarsal joints partially suffused with blackish ; 
middle tibiae rosy-whitish, tarsi grey, basal joint and apical rings 
of other joints whitish ; posterior tibiae and tarsi whitish. Fore- 
wings moderately broad, somewhat dilated posteriorly, costa 
moderately arched, rather more strongly at base, apex obtuse, 
hiudmargin almost straight, oblique ; pale pinkish-ochreous, 
sometimes rather strongly pinkish ; costa narrowly carmine-pink, 
tips of scales whitish ; a dark fuscous dot in disc before middle, 
a second, slightly larger, in disc beyond middle, and a third 
obliquely beyond first on fold ; sometimes a short obsolete oblique 
row^ of three grey dots from costa at 2, and occasionally two or 
three ether scattered dark scales towards base ; an ill-defined, 
often almost obsolete, transverse row of irregular dark fuscous 
dots, from middle of costa very obliquely outwards te disc at 
thence sharply bent and nearly parallel to hiudmargin, ending on 
inner margin before anal angle ; cilia pink, towards tips whitish. 
Hindwings whitish, posteriorly faintly tinged with ochreous-grey ; 
cilia whitish, round apex greyish- tinged. 

Nearly allied to H. pudica, but smaller and slightly duller, the 
posterior discal dot not notably enlarged, and the hindwings 
posteriorly tinged with greyish instead of rosy. 

Common at Sydney and Mittagong (2,000 feet), New South 
Wales, and at Launceston, Tasmania, in December, January, 
March, and April. 


64. I£opI. eostimacula^ n. sp. 

Media, alis ant. saturate ochreo-canieis, punctis disci tribus 
serieque punctorum marginis postici nigris, strigis tribus 
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transversis dentatie rnacul[u]ue marginls postici saturate griseis ; 
post, griseis, basim versus albido-oehreis. 

? . 18-21 mm. Head and thorax light reddish-ochreous 
brown, face light oehreous. Palpi light rosy-ochreous, second 
joint internally whitish towards ba.se. Antennae whitish-ochreous, 
sharply annulated with dark fuscou.s, towards base rosy-tinged. 
Abdomen whitish-ochreous, above partially greyish-suffused. 
Anterior tibiae and tarsi ochreous-carmine, apex of tarsal joints 
oehreous ; middle and posterior legs whitish-ochreous, middle 
pair partially rosy-tinged ; femora clear white beneath. Forewings 
moderately broad, somewhat dilated posteriorly, costa gently 
arched, rather more strongly at base, apex obtuse, hindmargin 
hardly oblique, slightly rounded ; ochreous-carmine-pink, strewn 
with whitish-ochreous scales ; costa narrowly deeper pink, tips 
of scales whitish-ochreous ; a dark fuscous dot in disc before 
middle, a second, rather larger and sometimes distinctly double, 
in disc beyond middle, and a third obliquely beyond first on 
fold ; a very irregular cloudy grey transver.se line close to base, 
darker on costa ; a distinct cloudy strongly and irregularly 
dentate transverse grey line from i of costa to i of inner margin, 
and another more strongly dentate from of costa to middle of 
inner margin, both forming small dark grey spots on costa ; a 
slenderer and more distinct dark grey sinuate or dentate line 
from 1 of costa obliquely outwards, thence curved strongly round 
to inner margin before anal angle, thickened and darker near 
costa; a cloudy grey shade from t of costa to inner margin 
before anal angle, considerably broader tow^ards costa ; a small 
cloudy grey spot towards middle of hindmargin ; a row of 
distinct dark grey dots along hindmargin and apical fourth of 
costa, cilia light carmine-pink, towards tips whitish-ochreous. 
Hind wings ochreous-grey, costa and base more whitish-ochreous ; 
cilia whitish-ochreous grey, with a distinct grey line near base. 
Deeper-coloured than the preceding, and readily known by 
the several transverse strigae forming dark spots on costa. 
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Common round Sydney and Brisbane, in September, October, 
January, and February. 

65. Hoph rufa, n. sp. 

Minor, alis ant. ochreo-rufis, strigis duabus rectis parallelis 
obscuris lineaque postica curva dentata saturate griseis ; post, 
griseis, basim versus albido-ochreis. 

cJ. 15-18 mm. Head reddish-ochreous-browii, face pale 
oelircous. Palpi light fuscous-reddish, externally mixed with 
dark fuscous, second joint ochreous- whitish towards base. 
Antennse light ochreous, annulated with dark fuscous, towards 
base* reddish-tinged. Thorax reddish-ochrcous-brown, suffused 
on back with dark fuscous. Abdomen wdiitish-ochreous, segments 
suffused with grey except on margins. Legs whitish-ochreous, 
anterior tibife and tarsi suffused with pinkish above, middle tarsi 
greyish towards base of joints. Forewings moderate, slightly 
dilated, costa gently arched, apex obtuse, hindmargin rounded, 
oblique ; deep reddish-ochreous, or reddish-ochreous-brown, with 
scattered lighter ochreous scales ; costa very narrowly carmine- 
pink, tips of scales ochreous- whitish ; discai dots obsolete ; some 
blackish-grey scales at base ; a small blackish- grey spot on costa 
before middle, tending to form a connected streak with a smaller 
cloudy blackish-grey spot in disc at I from base, and another on 
fold somewhat nearer base ; an elongate cloudy blackish-grey 
blotch along inner margin from J to | ; a blackish-grey cloudy 
streak from t of costa to J of inner margin, dilated on costa into 
a small spot, whence proceeds a transverse slightly curved row 
of indistinct blackish-grey dots to inner margin before anal angle ; 
a row of indistinct dark grey dots along hindmargin and apical 
fifth of costa: cilia reddish-ochreous, towards tips ochreous- 
w^hitish. Hindwings ochreous-grey, costa and base more whitish- 
ochreous : cilia whitish-ochreous-grey, with a faint grey line 
near base. 
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Allied to JET. coatimaciila, of which I once fancied it might 
prove an abnormal variety, though the markings are very different ; 
but the wings are distinctly narrower and less dilated, and the 
ground colour much browner, so that it is probably a perfectly 
good species. 

Two specimens taken near Sydney in December. 

06. Ilopl. absumptella, Walk. 

f Depresmria ahsumptella^ Walk., Brit. Mus. Cat. 567.) 

Minor, alls ant. griseo-cariieis, punctis disci tribus, strigis tribus 
transversis dentatis serieque puiictorum inarginis postici saturate 
griseis ; post, saturate ochreo-griseis, 

cf ? . 15 -20 mm. Head and thorax whitish-grey, slightly 
ochreous-tinged, mixed with dark fuscous, face whitish-ochreous. 
Palpi ochreous-whitish, terminal joint and apex of second 
anteriorly suffused with dark grey. Anteniue ochreous-whitish, 
sharply annulated with dark fuscous. Abdomen whitish-ochreous, 
segments ochreous-brown except on margins. Anterior tibiae and 
tarsi carmine-pink mixed with dark grey, tarsal joints with 
ochreous-whitish apical rings ; middle tibiae ochreous, tarsi grey 
with whitish rings at apex of joints ; posterior legs whitish- 
ochreous, tarsal joints faintly grey towards base : femora white 
beneath. Fore wings moderate, somewhat dilated posteriorly ^ 
costa slightly arched, apex obtuse, hiiidmargin rounded, oblique ; 
purple-fuscous thickly overlaid wdth grey-whitish scales ; costal 
edge very narrowly carmine-pink, tips of scales whitish ; a dark 
grey dot in disc before middle, a second in disc beyond middle, 
and a third obliquely beyond first on fold ; three rather oblique 
tolerably well-defined dark grey lines, very strongly and irregularly 
dentate, crossing wing near base, at and about middle, generally 
thickened on costa and inner margin, sometimes by partial 
obsolescence and confluence appearing to take different and more 
oblique directions ; a distinct slender, sometimes interrupted, 
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dentate dark grey line from i of costa obliquely outwards to disc, 
thence sharply bent and continued inwards to inner margin 
before anal angle, often considerably thickened on costa ; a small 
cloudy grey spot below second discal dot, sometimes connected 
with costa at f by a cloudy fuscous-grey streak ; sometimes these 
markings are suffused with reddish-fuscous ; a row of distinct 
dark grey dots along hindmargin and apical fourth of costa : cilia 
whitish-grey, with a distinct central carmine-pink line, sometimes 
basally suffused wdth pinkish. Ilindwings dark grey, ochreous- 
tinged, especially towards base, costa whitish-ochreous ; cilia grey, 
with a dark grey line near base. 

A"ar. a. — Markings of forewdngs all obsolete, except discal 
dots, a small dark grey spot on inner margin before middle, and 
a larger blackish- grey spot on inner margin beyond middle. 

This and the tw^o following species have the forewings more 
oblong and less dilated than the preceding group, and are duller 
in colouring. II. ahsumptella differs from the other tw'O by the 
smaller size, more numerous transverse strigae, and darker 
hindwings. One variety described above is clearly an abnormal 
form of this species, in which the dark pigment seems to have 
been withdrawn from most of the wing to concentrate itself in 
one place ; I have only a single specimen of it, taken in company 
with the usual form. 

Common round Sydney, especially at rest on fences ; also 
taken in the Shoalhaven district, New' South Wales, at 
Launceston, Tasniania, and near Melbourne and Brisbane, from 
September to January. 

67. Hopl. coenosa^ n. sp. 

Media, alis. ant. cameo- griseis, punctis disci tribus, strigis 
duabus transversis dentatis serieque punctorum marginis postici 
saturate griseis ; post, griseis. 

? . 22 mm. Head grey-whitish, mixed on crown with dark 
ochreous-fuscous. Palpi whitish, suffused with pinkish except 
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towards base, terminal joint and apex of second anteriorly grey. 
Antennse grey. Thorax dark ochreous-fuscous, mixed with 
grey-whitish. Abdomen whitish-ocbreous, segments ochreous- 
fuscous except on margins. Anterior tibise and tarsi dark 
fuscous, pinkiah-tinged, apex of tarsal joints rosy- whitish ; 
middle tibi© ochreous- whitish mixed with grey, tarsi greyish with 
whitish rings at apex of joints ; posterior legs ochreous- whitish ; 
femora white beneath. Fore wings moderate, somewhat dilated 
posteriorly, costa moderately arched, apex obtuse, hindmargin 
rather oblique, slightly rounded ; pinkish-fuscous, thickly overlaid 
with grey- whitish scales, appearing pinkish-grey ; costal edge 
more pinkish- tinged, tips of scales whitish ; an ill-defined dark 
grey dot in disc before middle, a second in disc beyond middle, 
and a third obliquely beyond fixst on fold ; an indistinct cloudy 
dark grey very strongly and irregularly dentate transverse line 
from costa before middle to inner margin before middle, rather 
dilated on margins, passing through the two anterior dots ; an 
indistinct cloudy grey spot below second dot ; a more distinct 
irregular j)artially interrupted dark grey transverse line from | of 
costa obliquely outwards, rectangularly bent in disc, and 
continued to inner margin before anal angle; a row of tolerably 
well-defined dark grey dots along hindmargin and apical fourth 
of costa ; cilia grey-whitish, with a faint pinkish-grey central 
line. Hindwhigs grtw, faintly ochreous- tinged ; cilia grey, with 
a darker line nearer base. 

Nearly allied to the preceding, but larger, with only two 
transverse strigae, the hiudwings lighter, and the antenn© not 
annulated. 

Two specimens taken at Blackheath in the Blue Mountains 
(3500 feet) in March. 

08. MopL cholodelh, n. sp, 

Media, alis ant. oarneo-griseis, sericeis, punctis disci tribus 
nigris, striga postioa angulata serieque punctorum marginis 
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postici obscuris saturatioribus ; post, griseo-albidis, apiee 
griseo. 

(J. 18-20 mm. Head and thorax ochreous-brown, face 
mixed with whitish-ochreous. Palpi fuscous-grey, towards base 
and posteriorly whitish. Antennae whitish, . sharply annulated 
with dark fuscous. Abdomen grey- whitish. Anterior tibijp and 
tarsi dark fuscous, apex of tarsal joints obscurely whitish ; 
middle tibiae dark fuscous, beneath white, tarsi dark fuscous with 
whitish rings at apex of joints ; posterior legs whitish. Fore- 
wings moderate, somewhat dilated posteriorly, costa moderately 
arched, apex obtuse, hindmargin oblique, rounded ; glossy 
fuscous, almost wholly overlaid with whitish-ochreous-grey 
scales, faintly pinkish- tinged ; costal edge purple-fuscous, tips of 
scales whitish ; a dark fuscous dot in disc before middle, a second, 
larger and indistinctly double, in disc beyond middle, and a third 
rather obliquely beyond first on fold ; the purple-fuscous ground 
colour forms a small spot on costa before J, its apex tending to 
be connected with the second discal dot, and also giving rise to 
an obsolete sinuous-dentate transverse line proceeding obliquely 
outwards, sharply bent in disc, and continued to inner margin 
before anal angle, most distinct in disc ; a row of purple-fuscous 
dots along hindmargin and apical fourth of costa ; cilia 
whitish-grey, towards base faintly pinkish-tinged. Hindwings 
whitish-grey, darker posteriorly; cilia whitish-grey, with a 
darker line near base. 

Characterised by its uniform glossy appearance, the single 
posterior striga not separated into dots, and the whitish-grey 
hindwings. 

Two specimens taken at Blackheath in November. 

15. Eclechbia, n , g . 

Head loosely scaled, sidetufts large, meeting, loose, somewhat 
projecting between anteimie. Antenn® in male moderate, evenly 
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and moderately or rather strongly ciliated (1 to 2), basal joint 
moderate, with strong pecten. Palpi moderate, or rather long, 
second joint hardly roar*hing or rarely somewhat exceeding base 
of antenna?, thickened with appresscd scales, somewhat loose or 
slightly rough beneath, tt;rminal joint somewhat shorter than 
second, moderate, recurved. Thorax smooth. Forewings 
elongate, moderate, apex rounded more or less strongly, hind- 
margin obliquely rounded. Hindwings slightly narrower than 
f Growings, elongate-ovate, hindmargin rounded, cilia I to 1. 
Abdomen moderate, generally strongly margined. Posterior 
tibia? clothed with long hairs above. Forewings with vein 7 to 
apex, 2 from or close before angle of cell. Hindwings normal. 

An extensive genus, forming the type of one of the principal 
groups of the family, essentially characterised by the termination 
of vein 7 in the apex, and the strong basal pecten of the antennae. 
None of the genera hitherto given belong to this branch, but a 
number of the small gcMiera, which immediately succeed, are 
attached to it. Eulechri f must be regarded as originating from 
JBhloeopola ; that is, the species of the latter present the nearest 
approach amongst known generate the ancestral form Eulechria 
which genus differs from Fhloeopola especially by the absence of 
the thoracic crest. 

Although some of the species are abundant, I have not met 
with any of the larva?. I have described here thirty-seven 
Australian species, and two from New Zealand. The following 
is the best tabulation which I can contrive ; but the species are 
ill general so obscurely coloured and deficient in special 
characteristics, that a clear analysis is quite impracticable; the 
principal defect in this is that the character by which the genus 
is divided into two main groups, viz. the form of the posterior 
line, although a natural distinction, is sometimes hard to observe 
accurately from the obsolescence of the line itself. 

la. Forewings white with two dark fascific. 
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2a. FascisB dark fuscous ... ... ... %%tTiferella, 

2h, Fasciae ochreous-browii. 

8a. Hindwings grey ... ... ... ... 84. epioausta, 

85. Hindwings whitish- grey ... ... ... 88. hrachypepla. 

15. Forewings not white, or if so, without 
two fasciae. 

2a. Posterior line not angulated beneath 
costa, leaving costa near middle ; usually 
three discal dots. 

8a. Forewings narrow, blackish . ; . ... 107. perdita. 

85. Fore wings moderate, oehreous, fuscous, 
or grey. 

4a. With a longitudinal interrupted blackish 

median streak ...103. zylopterella. 

4b. Without median blackish streak. 

6a. With a short black subcostal strigula at 
base. 

6a. Discal strigulae thick, irregular ... ,.,106, gramma tica, 

65. Discal strigulae slender, uniform... ...106. scopariella, 

55. Without black subcostal strigula. 

6a. Hindwings dark grey ... ... ... 72, zophohna. 

65. Hindwings grey or whitish-grey. 

7a. With a black transverse fascia near base. 74. ephema. 

75. With a dark fuscous rather oblique dorsal 

streak near base ... ... ... ... 70, nepJieJopa, 

7c, Without basal markings. 

8a. Head whitish-ochreous. 

9a. Posterior line running to middle of inner 

margin 78. meleseUa, 

95. Posterior line to before anal angle. 

10a. Cilia of fore wings whitish-ochreous ... 7%. pantelella, 

105. Cilia of forewings whitish-fuscous ... 75. convictella, 

85. Head whitish. 

9a. Forewings rosy-tinged 


... hO. puellarU, 
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9Z». Forewings not rosy. 

lOflr. Shoulders blackish ... ... ... 7Q. exani/mis. 

lOA. Shoulders ochreous-brown ... ... 77, pallidella. 

Sc. Head grey or whitish-grey. 

9a. Forewings whitish-ochreous, sometimes 

rosy or greyish-tinged ... ... ... S\. achalinella. 

9h. Fore wings grey. 

10/7. Forewinga uniform ... ... .. 79. leptohela. 

10^. Forewings irrorated with blackish or 

dark grey, 

llfl'. Fore wings elongate ... ... .. siccelln. 

ll/>. Forewings dilated. 

12^/. Forewinga pale grey, slightly oehreous- 

tinged ... ... ... ... ... 09. ^riseoJa. 

12^. Forewings rather dark grey ... .. 7\. cremnoJes. 

2b. Posterior line sharply angulated beneath 
costa, leaving costa near apex ; usually 
five diseal dots. 

*Sa. llindwings yellow. 

iff. Hindwings margined with dark fuscous. 9^1 jyhilofherwa. 
ib. Hindwings not margined .. ... 89. leucopelfa. 

Sb. Hindwings not yellow. 

ia. Forewirigs with ground colour white. 

5flr. With a black transverse fascia near base 8G. t?yuisvet'itel/a. 
5b. Without basal fascia. 

(k?. Discal dots obscured . ... . 91. hahrojdianes. 

9b. Biseal dots clearly defined. 

7a. Markings fuscous . . . . . . 87. variegata. 

7b. Markings grey ... ... ... ... 88. Itemipbanes. 

4ih. Forowings with ground colour ochreous- 
yellow or whitish-ochreous. 

5a. With a irtrong dark fuscous costal streak IK), poec tlella. 

6A. Without costal streak ... .. S5. cJilorcIla. 

4c. Fore wings dull light pinkish 92. livhlella. 
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4^/. Forewings grey. 

Tw. Hindwiugs brownish-ochreous suffused 


... 94. hrontouwrpha, 
. . . 102. cimmeriella. 


with grey ... 

5/a Hindwiugs dark fuscous... 

5c. Hindwings grey. 

6c. Head white 
G^. Head pale yellow ... 

Gc. Head grey or whitish-grey. 

7a. Costa with two cloudy darker spots. 

8c. First spot reaching to fold 
8&. Both spots short ... 

7h. Costa without spots. 

8c. Forewings rather short, without white 

scales ... ... ... ... .. 97. nmaara. 

Si. Forewings elongate, generally with white 


95. calotrophi. 
101. pa urofframaia. 


9G. philostauva. 
..100. photinelhi. 


scales. 

9c. AVithadistinct longitudinal whitish streak; 

spots nearly obsolete .. ... ... OS. thlosrlla. 

9b. Without distinct whitish streak ; spots 

distinct ... ... ... .. 99. adoxella. 


GO. Eul. grueola, Z. 

{Crifptolechia griseola Z,, Linn. Ent. X, 151.) 

Media, alis ant. dilute griseis, fusco-sparsis, piinctis disci 
tribus serieque punctorum posticaangulata saturate fuscis ; post, 
dilute griseis. 

? . 20-22 mm. Head and thorax ochreous-grey, face 
Avhitish-ochreous. Palpi grey- whitish. Anteume whitish- grey. 
Abdomen ochreous-grey- whitish. Anterior and middle legs 
fuscous-grey, tarsal joints with ochreous-whitish apical rings ; 
posterior legs ochreous-whitish. Forewings moderately broad, 
somewhat dilated, costa gently arched, more strongly at base, 
apex rounded, hindmargin obliquely rounded ; whitish-grey, very 
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faintly ochreous-tinged, finely and iiTegularly sprinkled with 
dark grey; a dark grey dot in disc before middle, a second, 
rather larger and indistinctly double, in disc beyond middle, and 
a third rather obliquely beyond first on fold ; a transverse row 
of dark grey somewhat crescentic dots, generally well-defined, 
from middle of costa very obliquely outwards to a little before 
hindmargin, thence bent shai’ply and continued, very near and 
almost parallel to hindmargin, to inner margin before anal angle ; 
hindmarginal dots sometimes very faintly indicated ; cilia 
whitish-grey, ochrcous-tinged, towards tips whitish. Hindwings 
grey, rather lighter towards base ; cilia whitish, with an obsolete 
grey line near btise. 

Broader-winged than the other grey species of the genus, and 
therefore seeming to approach Jloplitica, but the resemblance is 
due to analogy only ; it is easily distinguished from the grey 
species of Hoplitica by the absence of the dark band of the 
palpi, and of the hindmarginal dots. 

Common round Sydney and Melbounie, in January and March. 

70. EuJ. ncpliehpo, n. sj). 

Media, alis ant. fusco-ochreis, etrigula dorsi prope basim 
tninsversa, punctis disci tribus, serieque punctorum postica 
angulata nigris ; post, dilute griseis. 

^ . 11) nun. Head and thorax brownish-ochreous mixed with 
dark fuscous. Palpi dark fuscous, irrorated with whitish-ochreous. 
Abdomen bright ochroous, margins of segments ochreous- whitish. 
Anterior and middle legs dark fuscous, tarsi with whitish rings at 
apex of joints ; posterior logs ochreous- whitish, tarsi somewhat 
mixed with fuscous. Forewings moderate, costa rather abruptly 
arched neiir base, thence slightly arched, apex rounded, hind- 
margin obliquely rounded ; light brownish-ochreous, irrorated 
with fuscous towwds costa and posteriorly ; costal edge dark 
fuscous towards base; a short rather oblique trausverse dark 
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fuscous streak from inner margin near base; a conspicuous 
blackish dot in disc before middle, a second in disc beyond 
middle, and a third smaller one on fold obliquely beyond first ; 
an indistinct transverse series of cloudy dark fuscous dots 
from i of costa obliquely outwards to near middle of hindmargin, 
thence bent inwards and continued, very near and parallel to 
hindmargin, to inner margin before anal angle ; cilia whitisV 
ochreous, somewhat mixed with fuscous. Hindwings pale grey, 
apex somewhat darker ; cilia grey- whitish. 

Specially characterised by the abrupt basal arch of costa, the 
brownish-ochreous ground colour, and the oblique transverse 
streak from inner margin near base. 

One specimen taken near Sydney in November. 


71. Euh cremnodeSy n. sp. 

Media, alis ant. saturatius griseis, nigro-conspersis, punctis 
disci tribus strigaque postica flexuosa nigris ; post, griseis. 

cJ. 20 mm. Head grey. Palpi light grey, second joint 
externally mixed with blackish, terminal joint with a blackish 
anterior spot at base. Antennse grey, annulated with dark 
fuscous. Thorax grey, irrorated with blackish. Abdomen grey. 
Anterior and middle legs dark fuscous-grey, tarsal joints with 
whitish apical rings; posterior legs grey- whitish. Porewings 
strongly dilated, costa arched towards apex, apex rounded, 
hindmargin obliquely rounded ; grey, sprinkled with numerous 
small ill-defined spots of blackish scales ; a somewhat larger and 
more distinct blackish spot in disc before middle, a second in disc 
beyond middle, and a third almost directly beneath first on fold ; 
a cloudy ill-defined blackish transverse line from costa about | 
very obliquely outwards, beneath apex sharply dentate inwardly, 
thence bent nearly parallel and very near to hindmargin, ending 
in an angle; beyond this line the veins are distinctly darker 
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than the groundcolour : cilia grey, towards base mixed with 
blackish, tips lighter. Hindwings grey, cilia light grey. 

A distinct species, in form of w'ing closely approaching U. 
melesella. 

One specimen taken at Blackheath in the Blue Mountains 
(3500 feet) in November. 

72. EuL Zoplw'esHay n. sj). 

Minor, alls ant. fuscis, punctis disci tribus, macula costae post 
medium parva, strigaque postica flexuosa saturation bus ; post, 
saturate griseis. 

(J. 15i mm. Head fuscous, mixed with whitish-ochreous. 
Palpi dark fuscous, second joint whitish-ochreous internally and 
at extreme apex, apex of terminal joint whitish-ochreous. 
Antenna* dark fuscous. Thorax dark fuscous, becoming ochreous 
posteriorly. Abdomen dark fuscous. Anterior and middle legs 
dark fuscous, tarsi whitish-ochreous beneath ; posterior legs dark 
grey, apex of tibia* and tarsal joints whitish-ochreous. Porew ings 
somewhat dilated, costa gently arched, apex rounded, hindmargin 
obliquely rounded ; fuscous, slightly reddish-tinged, basal ! 
irregularly mixed and suffused with whitish-ochreous, and thinly 
irrorated with dark fuscous, hindmargin rather broadly suffused 
with dark fuscous ; a small dark fuscous spot at ba.se of costa, 
and another at base of inner margin ; a small dark fuscous spot 
in disc before middle, a second in disc beyond middle, and a 
third almost directly beneath first on fold ; first and second 
connected by a clear whitish-ochreous line, beneath which is a 
fourth similar spot between them ; a small dark fuscous spot on 
costa at i, its apex suffusedly confluent with second discal spot ; 
a very indistinct suffused strongly curved dark fuscous line from 
I of costa to anal angle, beneath closely approximating to 
hindmargin: cilia dark fuscous-grey, mixed with whitish-ochreous. 
Hindwings dark grey ; cilia grey, with a dark grey line near base. 
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A very distinct species, not approaching near to any other, 
but in general appearance recalling some species of Fhloeopola. 

One specimen taken at Wellington, New Zealand, in Januaiy. 

73. Eld. melesella, Newm. 

{Depressaria melesella, Newm, Trans., Ent. Soc. Lond., Vol. 
iii., N.S., 291.) 

Media, alis ant. dilute ochreis, venis obscure fusco-lineatis, 
punctis disci tribus serieque punctorum postica flexuosa nigris ; 
post, dilute griseis. 

c?. 21 mm. Hoad, palpi, antenna?, thorax, and abdomen 
whitish-ochreous, slightly suffused with browmish. Legs whitish- 
ochreous, anterior tibi® and tarsi suffused above with grey. 
Eorewdngs strongly dilated posteriorly, costa slightly arched, 
apex rounded, hindmargin obliquely rounded , whitish-ochreous, 
all veins indicated by suffused ochreous lines, more or less mixed 
with dark fuscous scales, especially towards base of subcostal ; 
a dark fuscous dot in disc before middle, a second rather larger 
in disc beyond middle, and a third almost directly beneath first 
on fold j a row of tolerably well-defined transversely elongate 
dark fuscous disconnected dots, proceeding from middle of costa 
almost parallel and very neaa* to costa, opposite apex sharply 
indented inwards, almost touching hindmargin beneath apex, 
thence very close and parallel to hindmargin, continued to middle 
of inner margin j a suffused dark fuscous hindmarginal line : 
cilia whitish-ochreous, towards tips whitish, mixed with dark 
fuscous towards base. Hindwings pale whitish-grey ; cilia 
grey-w'hitish, with a faint grey line near base. 

Markedly characterised by the strongly dilated forewings, and 
peculiar form of the posterior line. 

Common round Melbourne, and also at Hobart, Tasmania, in 
January. Newman’s description is very inadequate, but I do 
not know any other species to which it could refer. 
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74. Euh episema, n, sp. 

Minor, alls ant. dilute ochreo-griseis, nigro-sparsis, fascia 
angusta prope basim, macula disci ante medium transversa, altera 
post medium breviore, maculis costae posticis quattuor serieque 
marginis postici nigris ; post, griseis. 

(J. 18 mm. Head wbitish-ochreous, with a dark fuscous spot 
on forehead. Palpi ochreous- white, second joint suffused with 
dark fuscous on basal J externally. Antennae ochreous- white, 
becoming black towards base. Thorax pale ochreous- grey, 
suffused with blackish towartls middle of anterior margin. 
Abdomen whitish- grey, anal tuft ochreous- tinged. Anterior and 
middle leg dark fuscous, with whitish rings at apex of joints ; 
posterior legs ochreous- whitish, tarsal joints greyish towards 
base. Forewings moderate, rather dilated, costa gently arched, 
apex rounded, hindmargin obliquely rounded ; pale ochreous- 
grey, with scattered black scales ; a slender black transverse 
fascia very near base ; a slender black transverse bar in disc at 
i, extending across median third ; a small transverse oblong black 
spot in disc at i, connected with anal angle by a dark grey 
suffused streak ; four small inwardly oblique subquadrate 
blackish spots on costa between middle and apex ; a suffused 
dark grey roundish spot on disc, at i ; a hindmarginal row of 
large ill-defined blackish dots : cilia with basal half pale 
ochreous- grey mixed with blackish, apical half ochreous- whitish. 
Hind wings grey, lighter towards base ; cilia grey- whitish. 

Allied to JE*. convictella^ but differing widely in the sharply- 
defined black transverse and marginal markings ; the fusion of 
the two anterior discal dots into an oblong bar is a striking 
characteristic. 

One specimen received from Mr. E. Guest, taken on the 
Mount Lofty Bange, South Australia, where he states it to be 
rather common. 


II 
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75. EuL convictella, Walk. 

f Depressaria convict ella, Walk., Brit. Mus. Cat. 560). 

Minor, alls ant. ochreo-griseis, nigro-sparsis, punctis disci 
tribus (tcrtio duplici) scriecjue punctoruiri postica flexuosa nigris ; 
post, griseis. 

? . 15-18 mm. Head and palpi oehreous- whitish, base of 
second joint suffused with dark fuscous, terminal joint anteriorly 
dark fuscous towards apex. Antenna) dark fuscous. Thorax 
ochreous-grey, anteriorly suffused with fuscous, anterior margin 
blackish. Abdomen light ochreous-grey. Anterior and middle 
legs dark grey, tarsal joints with whitish apical rings ; posterior 
legs grey-whitish. Fore wings rather strongly dilated, costa 
moderately arched, apex rounded, hindmargin oblique, strongly 
rounded ; rather light brownish- grey, with a few scattered 
blackish scales ; extreme costal edge from near ba^se to apex 
whitish-yellowish ; a blackish dot in’disc before middle, a second, 
transverse and obscurely double, in disc beyond middle, and a 
third almost directly beneath first on fold ; the second is some- 
times connected with anal angle by a cloudy grey streak ; a row 
of tolerably well-defined disconnected transverse blackish dots 
from costa about middle, almost parallel and very near to 
costa, opposite apex indented inwards, almost touching hind- 
margin beneath apex, and continued thence, very close to hind- 
margin, to inner margin a little before anal angle : cilia light 
ochreous-grey, more whitish-grey towards tips. Hindwings grey ; 
cilia grey-whitish, with a faint grey line near base. 

This and the three following species are closely allied, ar^d are 
nearly identical in size and form ; E, convictella differs f^roin all 
in its brownish-grey fore wings. 

tr 

Very common round Sydney, and also at Brisbane, f^dequenting 
Kunzea capiiata^ from November to January. 
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7G. exanimis, n. sp. 

Minor, alia ant. ocHreo-albidis, punctis disci tribus, ? etiam 
serie punctorum postica flexuosa saturate fuscis, saepe obsoletis ; 
post, griseis ; humeri s nigris. 

? . 15-lS mm. Head and palpi white, second joint suffused 
with fuscous- grey towards base, terminal joint anteriorly dark 
fuscous towards apex. Antenn® dark fuscous, more whitish 
towards apex. Thorax whitish, with a dark fuscous spot on each 
shoulder, sometimes connected in middle. Abdomen ochreous- 
wliitish. Anterior and middle legs grey, beneath white ; posterior 
legs ochreous-wliitish. Forewings rather strongly dilated, in 
female more elongate, costa moderately arched, apex rounded ; 
hindmargiii oblique, strongly rounded ; whitish, slightly ochreous- 
tinged ; a dark fuscous dot in disc before middle, often obsolete ; 
a second, larger and generally distinct, sometimes double, in disc 
beyond middle : a third almost directly beneath first on fold, 
often obsolete ; sometimes a few dark grey scales near hind- 
margin, faintly indicat ing the transverse line ; in female a distinct 
row of dark grey dots ])arallel and very near to hindmargin, and 
an obscure greyish suffusion between second discal dot and anal 
angle, sometimes obsoh‘te; cilia \Nhile, towai*tls base faintly 
ochreouH-tinged. lliiulwings grey, lighter at base ; cilia whitish, 
with a cloudy grey line near base. 

This and the following species are readily distinguished from 
JE, convicivlla and E. pantcIelJa by their ochreous- whitish fore- 
wings and white heads ; E. rxa/iimia is best separated from E, 
pall ill ella by the blackish shoulders, but differs also in the usually 
more distinct discal dots, and the greyer hindwings. 

Common round Sydney and Melbourne, from Xovember to 
Januaiy. 

77. EuL pallidella^ n, sp. 

Minor, alia ant. ochreo-albidis, ? fusco-spareis ; post, albido- 
griseis ; humeris ochr©o-f uscis. 
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$ . 15-18 mm. Head and palpi white, second joint and 
apex of terminal joint suffused with fuscous anteriorly. Antennae 
of male white, of female grey. Thorax white, shoulders suff usedly 
brownish. Abdomen ochreous- white. Anterior and middle legs 
grey, posterior legs whitish. Fore wings moderately dilated, in 
female more elongate, costa moderately arched, apex rounded, 
hindmargin obliquely rounded ; ochreous-whitc ; the three discal 
dots rarely faintly indicated; in female an obscure greyish 
suffusion between the veins, more or less distinct ; rarely the 
transverse line indicated by a few dark grey scales near hind- 
margin : cilia ochreous- white. Hindwings ochreous- whitish, 
suffused with grey on posterior half ; cilia ochreous- white. 

Closely allied to E, exanimiSy from which it differs in having 
the shoulders marked only with a suffused ochrcous-browm spot, 
the discal dots usually quite absent, even in the female, and the 
hindwings paler and more w^hitish towards base. 

Common round Brisbane in September. 

78. Euh pantelella^ n. sp. 

Minor, alis ant. ochreo-griseis, sericeis, costa ciliisque dilute 
ochreis, ? interdum punctis disci tribus serieque postica flexuosa 
saturate fuscis ; post, saturate griseis. 

cJ ? . 15-17 mm. Head whitish-ochreous, more yellowish on 
crown. Palpi whitish-ochreous, second joint and apex of terminal 
joint suffused anteriorly with dark fuscous. Aiitenn® dark 
fuscous. Thorax grey, sprinkled with whitish-ochreous. Abdomen 
whitish-ochreous, greyish towards base, more yellowish at apex. 
Anterior and middle legs dark grey, tarsi with slender obscure 
whitish rings at apex of joints ; posterior legs whitish-ochreous. 
Forewings rather strongly dilated, costa slightly arched, apex 
rounded, hindmargin oblique, strongly rounded ; uniform glossy 
grey, thickly irrorated wdth pale ochreous ; costal edge suffusedly 
pale yellowish-ochreous, extreme costal edge at base dark fuscous; 
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in female sometimes the usual discal dots and posterior series of 
dots distinct, dark fuscous, but usually these are wholly absent : 
cilia pale yellowish-ochroous, somewhat mixed with grey at base, 
towards tips whitish. Hindwings rather dark grey ; cilia whitish- 
ochreous, with a faint grey line near base. 

Nearly allied to E. conviciella^ but separable by the glossy 
forewings and absence of any fuscous tinge, the clear ochreous 
cilia, the usual absence of the discal and posterior dots, the darker 
hindwings and yellower head. 

Not uncommon near Parramatta in November and January, 
certainly frequenting Acacia decurrens. 

79. EuL Icptobela^ n. sp. 

Minor, alis ant. griseis, margine costal i albida, punctis disci 
tribus scrieque punctorum postiea floxuosa nigris ; post, dilute 
griseis. 

(J . 16 mm. Head, palpi, antennae, and thorax glossy grey. 
Abdomen grey-whitish, posteriorly ochreous-tinged. Anterior 
and middle legs dark grey ; posterior legs ochreous- whitish, more 
ochreous beneath. Forewings rather strongly dilated, costa 
gently arched, apex rounded, hindmargin oblique, strongly 
rounded ; glossy grey ; costal edge slenderly ochreous- whitish 
from i nearly to apex ; a conspicuous black dot in disc before 
middle, a second rather larger in disc beyond middle, and a third 
almost directly beneath first on fold j a row of irregular some- 
what crescentic blackish dots from middle of costa very obliquely 
outwards to beneath apex, near costa partially obsolete, after- 
wards conspicuous, dentate inwards opposite apex, thence con- 
tinued, near and almost parallel to hindmargin, to inner margin 
at f ; cilia glossy grey, towards tips whitish-grey. Hindwings 
light grey, rather lighter towards base ; cilia grey- whitish. 
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Eecognisable by its uniform glossy grey colour and whitish 
costal edge ; from JE, paurogrammay which it nearly resembles in 
superficial appearance, it may be known by the grey head. 

One specimen taken at Blackheath in the Blue Mountains 
(3,500 feet) in February. 

80. Eld. puellarls^ n, sp. 

Minor, alis ant. roseo-albidis, postice griseo-sparsis, punctis 
disci tribus serieque postica obsolcta saturate griseis ; post, 
griseis, basim versus albidis. 

(J. 17 mm. Head and antenna? ochreous- whitish. Palpi 
ochreous- whitish, second joint fuscous-grey externally except 
towards apex, terminal joint dark fuscous anteriorly. (Thorax 
defaced.) Abdomen light ochreous, at base whitish. Anterior 
and middle legs fuscous-grey, posterior legs ochreous-whitish. 
Forewings oblong, not dilated, costa gently arched near base, 
apex roundpointed, hindmargin straight, rather strongly oblique ; 
pale whitish-ochreons, irregularly suffused with pale carmine- 
j)ink, especially towards disc, and witli a few scattered dark gi*ey 
scales ; costal edge narrowly oehreous-white ; a dark grey 
ill-defined dot in disc before middle, a second, rather larger and 
more conspicuous, in disc beyond middle, and a third slightly 
beyond first on fold ; an indistinct cloudy grey suffusion towards 
hindmargin and apex, especially between the veins : cilia whitish- 
ochreouB, mixed with pinkish, towards tips more whitish. Hmd- 
wings grey, ochreous-tinged, suffused with ochreous-whitish 
except towards apex ; cilia ochreous-whitish. 

This and the next species are distinguished from all the pre- 
ceding by their hardly noticeably dilated forewings and more 
strongly oblique hindmargin. They are very closely allied ; this 
BjiecieB may be distinguished by the more pronounced rosy 
suffusion, the more ochreous-whitish hindwings, and the head not 
greyish. 
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One specimen sent by Mr. G. Barnard from Coomooboolaroo, 
near Duaringa, Queensland. 

81. Eul, aclialinella, n. sp. 

Minor, alls ant. albido-ochreis, interdum vix roseis griseisve, 
punctis disci tribus nigris ; post. gri.seis, 

^ $ . 15-10.\ mill. Head oclireous-wbitisb, suffused with grey 
on crown. Palpi dark fuscous, second joint whitish at apex and 
iniernally, terminal joint whitish posteriorly. Antenna> grey. 
Thorax whitisli-ochreous, sometimes suffused with grey. Abdomen 
whitish-ochrcous, more oclireous posteriorly. Anterior and 
middle l(‘gs fuscous-grey, posterior legs whitish-ochrcous. Fore- 
wings soinewliat dilated, co.sta gently arclied, apex almost acute, 
hindrnargin straiglit, very oblique; whitish-ochrcous or wliitish- 
yellowish, often faintly and irregularly suffused with pale pinkish 
or sometimes greyisli ; a <*onspicuous blackish dot in disc before 
mid(lli\ a stM-ond in disi* l)eyond middle, and a third, smaller and 
less <li>tinct, rather ol)liqm‘]y boyond tirst on fold ; sometimes a 
few scattered blackish scales tending to form a bent transverse 
line midwa}' betw(‘cn se-.-ond dot ami a[)ex, gcmerally obsolete: 
in female a row of ill-detiiiOil ilark grey dotvS o!i liimlmargiii ; 
cilia whit isli-oeiireous, towards tips paler. Hind wings grey ; 
cilia gn'y-whitish, with a cloudy grey line near base*. 

( los(*ly allied to the preceding, but hardly perceptibly rosy- 
liugcd, the* hindwiiigs nearly uniform fuscous-grey, and the head 
partially suffused witli grey. 

Common round Sydney and in the Shoalhavcn district, New 
South Wales, in January and F(*hriiary ; also at Melbourne, and 
in tlie neig]i])ourhood of Duaringa, Queensland. 

82. Eal. frijvrella^ Walk. 

(Oecophom tri/hrlla. Walk., Brit. Mus. Cat., 681*.) 

Parva, alia aut. catiis, basi nigra, fascia media alteraque postica 
arcuata latioribus fuscis ; post, griseis. 
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(J ? . 11-14^ mm. Head and palpi white, basal half of second 
joint dark fuscous. Antennae whitish. Thorax blackish-fuscous, 
with a white anterior spot. Abdomen whitish-ochreous, towards 
base more whitish. Anterior legs dark grey ; middle tibiae 
ochreous-grey, tarsi w^hitish-ochreous suffused with grey towards 
base ; posterior legs whitish-ochreous. Porewings moderately 
dilated, costa moderately arched, apex rounded, hindmargin 
almost straight, rather oblique ; clear w^hite ; base narrowly 
blackish-fuscous ; a moderately broad well-defined fuscous trans- 
verse fascia from middle of costa to middle of inner- margin, 
anterior edge straight, posterior edge concave in middle, dilated 
towards inner margin ; a second fuscous transverse fascia, about 
as broad, from costa before apex to inner margin before anal 
angle, anterior edge broadly couvexly angulatedin disc, posterior 
edge almost straight, leaving a narrow w’hite hindinarginal streak ; 
a row of cloudy rather dark fuscous dots near hindmargin, some- 
times suffused and confluent so as to fonu an irregular line: 
cilia w'hite, mixed with fuscous, with two indistinct dark fuscous 
lines round apex. Hindwings grey ; cilia grey-whitish, with a 
faint darker line near base. 

This and the two following species are rather nearly allied, 
being distinguishable by the white bifasciated forewiugs, E, 
triferella is smaller than either of the other two and relatively 
broader- winged, with the markings rather dark dull fuscous and 
comparatively broader. 

Not uncommon round Sydney and Melbourne in January and 
March ; also at Brisbane and Rosewood, Queensland, in 
September. 


83. Eul, hrachjpeplay n. sp. 

Minor, alis ant. canis, basi nigra, macula apieis, fascia ante 
medium alteraquc postica arcuata angustis oehreo-fuscis ; post, 
albido-griseis. 
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(J ? . 12-15^ mm. Head and palpi white, basal f of second 
joint, and extreme apex of terminal joint dark fuscous. Antennae 
white, aiinulated above with fuscous. Thorax white, with a small 
dark fuscous lateral spot. Abdomen whitish, posteriorly 
ochreous-tinged. Anterior legs dark fuscous ; middle legs grey, 
yellowish-tinged ; posterior legs whitish-ochreous, beneath 
yellowish. Forewings hardly dilated, costa gently arched, apex 
rounded, hiiidmargin obliquely rounded ; clear white ; base 
narrowly blackish-fuscous ; a narrow brown or ochreous-brown 
tolerably straight transverse fascia from i of costa to i of inner 
margin, generally abruptly dilated on inner margin, sometimes 
slender and not distinctly reaching costa ; a slightly broader 
inwardly curved brown or ochreous-brown fascia from f of costa 
to inner margin slightly before anal angle ; an ill-defined 
ochreous-brown line from upper extremity of this fascia to anal 
angle, faintest at extremities ; a small apical brown spot, pro- 
duced along upper half of hindmargin, ill-defined : cilia white, 
towards base slightly ochreous-tinged, mixed with fuscous at 
apex and anal angle, llindwings light grey, more whitish-ochre- 
ous towards base, cilia ochreous-whitish. 

Somewhat larger than E. trifei'clla, the fasciae narrower and 
more ochreous, a distinct costal spot, and the hindwings lighter. 

Common at Brisbane in September, and also taken near Sydney 
in December and February. 

84. Eul. epicamta^ n. sp. 

Minor, alis ant. canis, baai, fascia ante medium alteraque 
postica arcuata modicis ochreo-fuscis ; post, griseis. 

(J . 16 mm. Head and palpi white, basal half of second joint 
dark fuscous. AntenueD white, annulated above with fuscous. 
Thorax white. Abdomen ochreous. Anterior legs dark fuscous; 
middle legs yellowish-grey ; posterior legs whitish-ochreous, 
beneath ochreous-yellow. Forewings hardly dilated, costa 
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slightly arched, apex rounded, hindmargin obliquely rounded ; 
clear white; base narrowly dark ochreous-fuscous ; a rather 
narrow brownish-ochreous fascia from I of costa to } of inner 
margin, considerably dilated on inner margin, both edges rather 
concave ; an ochrcous-brown fascia, about as broad, from costa 
a little before apex to inner margin just before anal angle, bent 
inwards in middle, the anterior angle of the bend emitting a 
cloudy bent brownish-ochreous line towards costa at hardly 
reaching it ; an irregular thick ochreous-fuscous line aloud liind- 
margiii from apex to anal angle; cilia whitish, basal half dark 
fuscous mixed with whitish. Iliiidwiiigs grey tinged with 
ochreous ; cilia whitish- ochreous, with a cloudy grey line near 
base. 

Allied to E. hrcicliijpcj^la^ but longer-winged, tlie thorax wholly 
white, the basal spot more ochreous, the fasci ic somewhat broader 
and the position of the second different. 

One specimed taken at Ilclidon, Queensla’id. \n S(‘j>t(*rnbci*. 

85. Eul. cJi lore! Iffy n. sp. 

Minor, alis ant, albido-ochreis flavidisve, costic b;isi, punctis 
disci, quinque, strigulaque ante-apicali obliqua nigris, ciliis ochreo- 
flavis ; ])ost. griseis. 

9 . 15-20 mm. Head ochreous-yel low. Palpi pale ochri‘nus, 
second joint externally dark fuscous except at apex. Antcumfe 
whitish-ochreous, obscurely aunulated wdth grey. I'horax whitish- 
ochreous, anteriorly suffused with ochreous-yellow. shoulders 
blackish-fuscous. Abdomen w'hitish-ochreous, more yellowish 
posteriorly. Anterior and middle legs dark fuscous- grey, apex 
of joints obscurely whitish-ochreous ; posterior legs whitish- 
ochreous. Fore wings not dilated, costa moderately arched, apex 
round- pointed, hindmargin obliquely rounded ; whitish-ochreous, 
costal edge narrowly pale ochreous-yellow, sometimes wholly 
suffused with ochreous-yellow ; costal edge dark fuscous at base; 
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a blackish dot in disc before middle, a second almost directly 
beneath it on fold, a third obliquely beyond and above first, a 
fourth in disc beyond middle, and a fifth immediately beneath 
fourth ; a short inwardly oblique dark fuscous streak from costa 
a little before apex, from lower extremity of which proceeds a 
strongly outwards-curved line of dark fuscous scales, sometimes 
distinct but often obsolete, to inuner margin a little before anal 
angle : cilia pale ochreous-yellow, becoming whitish-ochreous 
towards tips. Hindwings grey, darker toward.s apex ; cilia 
ochreous- whitish, with a very faint grey line near base. 

Not to be eonfounded with any other species of the genus. 

Comiuon near Sydney from Oct<)l)er to December, appearing 
to frequent Kvnzra capitatn, 

h(). Eu\, tmnsversella^ Walk. 

(Cryptolech ia transvcmella^ Walk., Brit. Mus. Cat., 7()3.) 

IVI inor, alls ant. albis, gris(M>-8parsis, fascia prope basim angusta, 
triangulo costae medio, punctis disci quinque, serie ])unctorum 
postica e strigula ante-apicali oriente. alteraipie margin is postici 
nigri.s ; post, griseis. 

c?. 17 1‘.) mm. Head ochreous-wliite. Palpi white, second 
joint dark fuscous e.xcept at apex and internally, apical third of 
terminal joint dark fuscous. Antenna* whitish, annulated with 
dark grey. Thorax white, mixed with dark fuscous on shoulders. 
Abdomen ochreous-whitish, anal tuft pale ochreous. Anterior 
and middle legs dark fuscous-gr<*y, apex of joints obscurely 
ochreous-whitish ; posterior legs ochrcons-whitish. Forewings 
not dilated, costa gently arched, apex round-pointed, hindmargin 
oblique, slightly rounded ; white, towards inner and hindmargins 
faintly suffused with greyish, and with a few' scattered dark 
fuscous scales ; a narrow blackish transverse fascia very close to 
base, dilated on costa ; a flattened triangular blackish-fuscous 
blotch extending along central third of costa, reaching i across 
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wing; a blackish-fuscous dot in disc at a second rather 
obliquely beyond it on fold, a third confluent with apex of costal 
blotch, a fourth in disc at and a fifth, indistinctly double, a 
little below fourth ; a short inwardly oblique blackish-fuscous 
streak from costa a little before apex, from lower extremity of 
which proceeds a strongly outwards-curved well-defined row of 
almost confluent blackish-fuscouo dots to inner margin a little 
before anal angle ; a row of dark fuscous dots along hindmargin 
and apical third of costa: cilia ochreous- whitish, with an indistinct 
central row of grey dots. Hindwings grey, towards base ochre- 
ous-tinged ; cilia dull whitish-ochreous. 

A very distinct species. 

Not uncommon at Sydney and Newcastle, from October to 
December, generally at rest on fences. 

87. EuJ, variegatay n. sp. 

Media, alis ant. canis, vitta costae antica, altera dorsi media, 
fascia postica angusta, punctis disci quinque, serie postica sufEusa 
e macula apicis oriente, alteraique marginis postici saturate f uscis ; 
post, saturate griseis. 

(J ? . 171^-21 mm. Head white. Palpi white, apex of 
terminal joint, and second joint externally except at apex dark 
fuscous. Antennae dark fuscous, beneath whitish. Thorax dark 
fuscous, w'ith a square white spot on back extending to anterior 
margin. Abdomen grey, margins of segments ochreous- whitish, 
anal tuft of nmle ochreous-yellow. Anterior legs dark fuscous ; 
middle legs dark grey, apex of joints suff usedly ochreous- whitish ; 
posterior legs whitish-yellow. Fore wings elongate, not dilated, 
costa moderately arched, apex round-pointed, hindmargin very 
oblique, slightly rounded ; white, with a few scattered fuscous 
scales ; a broad dark fuscous streak along costa from base to 
its extremity suffused ; a Hiick cloudy dark fuscous streak along 
inner margin from to attenuated at extremities, sometimes 
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almost obsolete ; a small round dark fuscous spot in disc before 
middle, a second rather obliquely beyond it on fold, a third in 
disc below middle, fourth and fifth on posterior fascia ; a short 
thick inwardly oblique dark fuscous streak from costa at f , from 
middle of posterior edge of which proceeds a narrow straight 
rather irregular-edged dark fuscous transverse fascia to anal 
angle, rather dilated beneath ; a small triangular dark fuscous 
blotch on apical sixth of costa, directed obliquely inwards, lower 
margin rather suffused, emitting from its apex a strongly 
outwards-curved dark fuscous line to anal angle, at first thick, 
beneath more slender and interrupted ; a row of dark fu8cou^ 
dots along hindmargin, sometimes partially confluent; cilia 
ochreo us- whitish, mixed with dark fuscous at apex and anal 
angle, and with an interrupted cloudy dark fuscous central line, 
sometimes obsolete. Hindwings rather dark grey, towards base 
slightly ochreous-tinged : cilia ochreous-whitish, with a faint 
grey line near base. 

A conspicuous species, nearly allied to the following, but easily 
recognised by the fuscous colour and distinctness of the markings. 

Common near Sydney from December to February . 

88 . EnL hemiphaneSf n. sp. 

Media, alis ant. albis, griseo-sparsis, vitta cost® antica, altera 
dorsi medio, macula cost® postica obliqua, altera anguli analis, 
lineaque postica e macula apicis oriente saturate griseis, punctis 
disci quinque nigris ; post, saturate griseis. 

cf . 19 mm. Head white. Palpi dark fuscous, terminal joint 
and apex of second white. Antenn® dark grey. Thorax dark 
fuscous-grey, with a suffused white central spot. Abdomen grey* 
Anterior and middle legs dark fuscous, apex of joints very 
obscurely whitish ; posterior legs whitish-grey. Forewings 
elongate, not dilated, costa moderately arched, apex round- 
pointed, hindmargin very oblique, slightly rounded; white,, 
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irregularly irrorated with grey ; costa suffused with dark grey 
towards base ; a suffused dark grey streak along inner margin 
from i to ; a small round dark fuscous spot in disc before 
middle, a second directly beneath it on fold, a third in disc above 
middle, a fourth transversely double in disc beyond middle, and 
a fifth rather below and before fourth ; a cloudy dark grey 
inwardly oblique spot on costa at ; a similar spot on anal 
angle ; a tolerably well-defined inwardly oblique dark grey apical 
spot, emitting a suffused dark grey curved line to anal angle : 
cilia whitish-grey, tips paler, with a suffused dark grey line near 
base. Hind wings grey, darker towards apex ; cilia grey, with a 
darker basal line. 

Allied to E. variegata^ but all the markings (except discal 
dots) are grey instead of fuscous, and much more suffused, the 
posterior costal and anal spots do not unite to form a complete 
fascia, and the posterior legs and anal tuft are not yellownsh. 

One specimen taken at Launceston, Tasmania in Jiwiuary. 

89. Eul. leucopelta^ u. sp. 

Media, alls ant. saturate fuscis, triangulo magno ad dorsi basim, 
macula obscura costa? media, altera postica, tertiaquc anguli 
analis albis ; post, ochreo-flavis, ciliis griscis. 

19 mm. Head ochreous-yellow. Palpi dark fuscous, 
posterior edge obscurely whitish. Antenna? dark fuscous. Thorax 
dark fuscous. Abdomen yellowish-grey, segmental margins and 
anal tuft ochreous-yellow. Anterior and middle legs dark fuscous; 
posterior legs pale ochreous-yellow. Forewings elongate, not 
dilated, costa moderately arched, apex round-pointed, hindmargin 
very oblique, slightly rounded ; dark fuscous, darkest towartls 
costa ; a well-defined triangular white blotch towards base, 
resting on basal third of inner margin, its apex obtuse, reaching 
to discat -i from base, followed by two small indistinct transversely 
placed dark fuscous spots, round which the ground-colour is 
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lighter and mixed with w'hitish, a short cloudy inw'ardly oblique 
whitish streak from costa slightly beyond middle, almost con- 
nected with apex of basal blotch ; a small irregular ill -defined 
whitish spot above anal angle, containiug a dark fuscous dot 
near its anterior margin, and connected with anal angle by a short 
cloudy whitish streak ; a small inwardly oblique ill-defined white 
spot on costa at J ; one or two whitish scales near hindinargin in 
middle, and faint indications of a darker fuscous curved transverse 
line near hindinargin : cilia dark fuscous-grey, mixed with whitish 
at base, and with an indistinct central row of darker dots. Hind- 
wings uniform ochreous-yellow^ ; cilia dark fuscous-grey. 

A conspicuously distinct species. 

One specimem taken in March in a railway carriage after 
descending the mountains by night from Mittagong to Sydner ; 
it may probably have entered the carriage near Mittagong. 

90. Euh poecileUay n. sp. 

Minor, alis ant. saturate ochreo-flavis, vitta coshe dimidium 
superantc, altera dorsi post medium dilatata, fascia antica angusta, 
altera postica latiore cum vitta costae eonjuncta saturate fuscis ; 
p )8t. saturate fuscivS. 

(J.? 16-19 mm. Head deep yellow. Palpi dark fuscous, 
above yellow. Antennae dark fuscous. Thorax dark fuscous, 
posteriorly paler, with a small yellow' lateral spot. Abdomen 
fuscous-grey, segmental margins and anal tuft deep yellow. 
Anterior and middle legs dark fuscous, beneath yello>Yish ; 
posterior legs ochreous-yellow\ Forewings elongate, hardly 
dilated, costa gently arched, apex round-pointed, hindinargin 
very oblique, slightly rounded ; deep ochreous-yellow, with well- 
defined dark fuscous markings ; a moderately broad streak along 
costa from base to i, leaving costal edge very narrowly yellow 
except near base ; a moderately broad streak along inner margin 
from base to attenuated at base, posterior extremity dilated 
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into an irregular spot ; a rather narrow oblique transverse streak 
from middle of costal to middle of dorsal streak, bent convexlv 
outwards ; a straight rather narrow transverse streak from near 
apex of costal streak to anal angle : a rather broad straight band 
from costa before apex to lower half of second transverse streak, 
leaving a narrow yellow streak along hindmargin : cilia dark 
fuscous. Hindwings dark fuscous-grey ; cilia dark grey, extreme 
base ochreousryellow. 

A handsome insect, not to be confused with any other. 

Kot uncommon round Parramatta, and near Melbourne, 
frequenting Acacia decurrem and flying readily in the sun during 
March ; I have also seen a specimen from Tasmania. 

91. Ilul. hahrophanes, n. sp. 

Minor, alis ant. ^ ochreo-fuscis, ? saturate fuscis, eano- 
nebulosis, basi cano-maculata vel omnino cana, maculis cost® 
duabus angustis obliquis tertiaque dorsi postica suffusis canis ; 
post, griseis. 

(J. 16 mm. Head ochreous-yellow, face whitish-ochreous. 
Palpi whitish-ochreous, anteriorly dark fuscous. Antenna) dark 
grey. Thorax greyish-fuscous, with a small whitish-yellow 
anterior spot, posterior extremity whitish. Abdomen ochreous- 
yellow, paler towards base. Anterior and middle legs dark 
fuscous ; posterior legs whitish-ochreous. Forewings elongatCf 
not dilated, costa gently arched, apex round-pointed, hindmargin 
oblique, slightly rounded ; ochreous-fuscous, with ill-defined 
white markings ; a small spot on costa near base ; an irregular 
oblique streak from middle of costa to base of inner margin, 
dilated beneath, interrupted in disc and on fold ; a small roundish 
spot above fold beyond this, followed by two or three scattered 
white scales in disc ; an inwardly oblique rather narrow streak 
from costa at and im inwardly oblique streak from inner nmrgin 
before anal angle, their extremities only separated in disc by a 
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dark ochreous-fuscous dot ; a small spot on middle of hindmargin, 
and some scattered white scales before it : cilia grej, mixed with 
whitish-ochreous, with an interrupted dark fuscous line. Hind- 
wings fuscaus-grey ; cilia whitish-ochreous-grey, becoming pale 
yellowish-ochre ous at base, and wholly round apex, with a darker 
grey line near base. 

? . 17 mm. Head white. Palpi white, anteriorly dark fuscous. 
Thorax dark fuscous, anterior margin and small lateral and 
posterior spots white. Abdomen whitish-ochreous. Posterior 
tarsi white, base of joints grey, rest as in male. Forevvings as 
in male, but ground-colour dark fuscous, white markings broader 
and partially confluent, entire base of wing becoming white, and 
ground-colour mixed with white scales ; cilia white, mixed with 
dark fuscous at apex and anal angle. Hindwingsas in male, but 
yellowish-ochreous colour in cilia replaced by ochreous-whitish. 

Perhaps most allied to E. leucopelta^ but very difEerent-looking, 
and with grey hindwiiigs ; the sexual differences arc curious, and 
apparently peculiar. 

I have a pair taken near Melbourne by Mr. Gr. H. ilaynor. 

1)2. EuL liriJella, n. sp. 

Minor, alis aut. albido-roseis, marginibus, vitta media birami, 
f asciis duabus sub costa confluentibus, maculaquc apicis obscure 
ochreo-fuscis, iiigro- spars is ; post, griseis. 

<y . 14 J mm. Head ochreous-fuscous mixed with fuscous- grey. 
Palpi dark fuscous, internally and posteriorly ochreous-whitish. 
Antenna? dark fuscous. Thonix ochreous-fuscous, shoulders and 
centre of back dark fuscous. Abdomen fuscous-grey, segmental 
margins and anal tuft whitish-ochreous. Anterior and middle 
legs fuscous-grey mixed with ochreous-whitish ; (posterior legs 
wanting.) Forewings elongate, hardly dilated, costa gently 
arched, apex almost acutely pointed, hindmargin very oblique^ 
slightly rounded; dull light pinkish, almost whitish in disc; 

^1 
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markings very suffused, ochreous-fuscous irrorated with black ; 
a slender central longitudinal streak from base, separating before 
middle into two attenuated branches, upper branch hardly reach- 
ing hindmargin, lower to anal angle ; a very indistinct streak 
along costa, and another along inner margin, more distinct towards 
base ; an obscure slender fascia from middle of costa to 1 of inner 
margin, more distinct beneath ; a similar fascia from origin of 
first on costa to anal angle ; an ill-defined suffusion towards apex 
and hindmargin ; a hindmarginal row of cloudy blackish dots : 
cilia pale pinkish, mixed with fuscous, tips more whitish. Hind- 
wings rather light grey; cilia whitish-grey, faintly ochreous- 
tinged. 

An obscure-looking species, but not at all closely approaching 
any other. 

I have one specimen taken by Mr. G. H. Eaynor on Mount 
Macedon, Victoria, in December. 

93. JEul, philother truly n. sp. 

Minor, alis ant. saturate fuscis, punctis disci quinquc strigaque 
postica nigricantibus, macula par^^a costm postica alteraque 
marginis postici obscuris glaucis ; post, saturate flavis, margine 
postico ciliisque nigris. 

(J. 17 mm. Head ochreous-yellow. Palpi dark fuscous, 
terminal joint posteriorly, and apex of second joint whitish-yellow. 
Antenna) dark fuscous, beneath yellowish. Thorax blackish- 
fuscous. Abdomen fuscous-grey, segmental margins whitish- 
yellow. Anterior and middle legs dark fuscous ; posterior legs 
pale ochreous-yellow. tarsi with dark fuscous rings. Forewings 
elongate, not dilated, costa nearly straight, gently arched before 
apex, apex round-pointed, hindmargin very oblique, rounded ; 
dark fuscous, rather lighter towards disc : a broad longitudinal 
space above fold extending from base to | scantily strewn with 
bluish- white scales; an indistinct darker fuscous dot in disc 
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before middle, a second obliquely beyond it on fold, a third 
beyond first near costa, and a fourth, indistinctly double in disc 
beyond middle ; a small cloudy bluish- whitish spot on costa at J, 
from which proceeds an indistidet darker fuscous outwardly 
curved line to anal angle, on its lower portion preceded and 
followed by scatteree bluish- white scales: cilia dark purplish- grey, 
mixed with bluish- white scales at base. Hind wings deep orange- 
yellow, hindmargin very narrowly and apex more broadly suffused 
with dark fuscous ; cilia dark fuscous. 

Distinguished from all othor species by the orange-yellow 
blackish-margined hiiidwings. 

One specimen taken near Sydney in December. 

91. Eul. hrontomorplin^ n. sp. 

Minor, alis ant. griseis, fusco-sparsis, vitta cost® antica, altera 
dorsi media, punctis disci quinque, fascia post medium strigaque 
postica obscuris saturatioribus; post, ochreo- griseis. 

cJ ? . 17-13 mm. llcfod yellowish-ochreous. Palpi dark 
fuscous, internally and at apex of second joint ochreous- whitish. 
Antenn® dark grey. Thorax dark fuscous. Abdomen ochreous- 
yellowish. Anterior and middle legs dark fuscous; posterior 
legs ochreous-ycllowish. Forewings elongate, not dilated, costa 
gently arched, apex round-pointed, hindmargin very oblique, 
rounded ; light fuscous- grey, ochreous- tinged, irregularly mixed 
and suffused with darker ; a rather broad cloudy dark fuscous- 
grey streak along costa from base to middle ; a small roundish 
cioud}^ dark fuscous-grey spot in disc before middle, a second 
beneath it on fold, a third very indistinct towards costa in middle, 
a fourth and fifth close together in disc beyond middle, connected 
with anal angle by an oblique cloudy streak ; a dark fuscous-grey 
suffusion along, inner margin from ^ to confluent with an ill- 
defined fuscous-grey suffusion of middle of disc ; a cloudy dark 
fuscous-grey spot on costa at f ; a short narrow inwardly oblique 
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streak from costa at emitting a cloudy, indistinctly interrupted, 
outwardly curved line to anal angle ; a row of cloudy dark fuscous 
dots along liindinargin : cilia fuscous-grey, mixed with paler. 
Hind wings brownish- oclireous, thickly irrorated wdth fuscous- 
grey ; cilia grey. 

Ths type of markings approaches nearly to that of E, variegctta 
and E. hemiphoncs^ from which however the species differs con- 
spicuously in the ground colour not being white, and in the 
ochreous hindw'ings. 

Two specimens taken near Sydney in January and March, 
beaten from Eiicahjpius, 

95. Eul. caloiropha, n. sp. 

Minor, alis ant. dilute griseis, basi, lineis duabus anticis trans- 
ver8i8,maculaque postica transversa magna saturate griseis, nigro- 
inixtis ; post, griseis, basim versus albida-ochreis. 

(J ? . 14 mm. Head white, on sides mixed w ith dark fuscous. 
Palpi with second joint dark fuscous irrorated with wdiite, apex 
white, terminal joint white with a few' dark fuscous scales. 
Anteimje grey, basal joint white. Thorax anteriorly dark fuscous, 
posteriorly grey irrorated wdth wdiite. Abdomen grey, sides 
wdiitish-ochreous, anal tuft of male pale oclireous. Anterior legs 
dark fuscous ; middle legs dark fuscous mixed with yellowish, 
with w'hitish-yellow' rings at apex of joints and in middle of tibia? ; 
posterior legs w'hitish-yellow'. Forew’ings moderate, hardly 
dilated, costa moderately arched, appearing slightly sinuate in 
middle, apex round-pointed, hindmargin obliquely rounded ; grey, 
densely irrorated with whitish, especially towards middle ; 
extreme costal edge whitish-ochreous from about i nearly to apex ; 
base of w ing dark fuscous ; a cloudy fuscous-grey outw^ardly 
bent transverse line near base ; a w'edge-shaped somewhat oblique 
dark fuscous streak from inner margin before middle, rcajhing 
more than half across wing, its anterior edge irregular, its apex 
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almost meeting a short oblique fuscous-grey line from costa at ; 
a cloudy fuscous-grey dot in disc beyond middle, and a dark 
fuscous dot below it ; a broad cloudy dark fuscous transverse 
fascia from } of costa to anal angle, mixed with blackish on 
upper half, anterior edge irregular and ill-defined, posterior edge 
bordered by a sinuate whitish line, beyond which the apical area 
is mixed with dark fuscous : cilia light grey, irrorated with whitish, 
at apex and anal angle mixed wdth blackish-fuscous, beneath 
anal angle whitish-ochreous. Hindwings whitish-ochreous, apical 
half in male, two-thirds in female suffused with fuscous-grey ; 
cilia whitish-ochreous, with a grey spot at ape^x. 

A rather elegant species, very ilis>tiiu*t]y marked. 

Three specimens taken at rest on fences in Sydnq)', in December 
and January. 


0(5. EuL philostaura^ n. sj:*. 

Media, alis anticis griscis, cano iiigroque sparsis, fascia costa? 
antica nebulosa plicam non superante, macula costa? media 
obscura, punctis disci quinque saepe duplicibus, serie punctorum 
postica sinuata alteraque marginis postici nigrcscentibus ; post, 
fuseo-griseis. 

cJ $ . 17“27 mm. Head grey, mixed with ochreous-whitish on 
face and sides. Palpi whitish, externally more or less mixed 
with grey. Antennie whitish, annulated with grey. Thorax 
fuscous-grey, irrorated with whitish. Abdomen whitisb-grey- 
oebroous. Anterior and middle legs dark grey, with whitish 
rings at middle and apex of tibia', and apex of tarsal joints ; 
posterior legs ochreous- whitish, beneath greyish, Porewings 
rather elongate, oblong, not dilated, costa slightly arched, more 
strongly near base, apex rounded, hindinargin very obliquely 
rounded ; light fuscous-grey, coarsely and irregularly irrorated 
with w^hitish and dark fuscous ; a very irregular short oblique 
cloudy dark fuscous streak from costa very near base ; a cloudy 
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dark fuscous-grey fascia-like spot from costa at reaching fold, 
and a small more suffused spot on costa in middle ; five small 
irregular blackish-fuscous spots in disc, each more or less 
surrounded with whitish ; first in disc before middle, oblique, 
often double, second on fold beneath first, similar, third roundish, 
in middle towards costa, fourth transverse, in disc beyond middle, 
indistinctly double, fifth small, below fourth, sometimes touching 
it ; a suffused short inwardly oblique dark fuscous-groy streak 
from costa at J, emitting a suffused strongly outwards-curved 
line to anal angle, more or less interrupted, before lower extremity 
sinuate ; a row of ill- defined dark fuscous elongate dots along 
hindmargin and apical fourth of costa : cilia light grey mixed 
with whitish, basal third with ill- defined alternate whitish and 
dark grey spots. Ilindwings grey, ochreous-tinged, rather paler 
towards base ; cilia whitish-grey-ochreous, with a faint grey line 
near base, tips faintly grey. 

This and the four following species are nearly allied ; E, 
pliilostaura is readily known by the forewings being relatively 
broader towards base, with the costa basally more strongly arched, 
the ground colour mixed with whitish throughout and therefore 
appearing lighter, the two darker costal spots, of which the first 
is produced as far as the fold, and the more ochreous-tinged 
Ilindwings ; the size is very variable, some specimens being much 
larger than any of the other species. 

Common in Sydney, where however it seems confined to the 
neighbourhood of gardens, being found at rest on fences, from 
Kovember to January ; also taken at Kiama, Now^ South Wales, 
and tolerably common in the bush near Brisbane, in September. 

97. Euh amaura, n. sp. 

Minor, alis ant. brevioribus, saturate griseis, punctis disci 
quinque strigaque postica obscuris nigris ; post, griseis. 

$ ? . mm. Head; palpi, antenna?, and thorax dark 

fuscous-grey. Abdomen ochreous-grey. Legs dark grey, tarsal 
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joints •with whitish apical rings, posterior tibiee ochreous-grey- 
whitish. Forewings rather short in male, more elongate in 
female, not dilated, costa moderately arched, apex round-pointed, 
hindmargin very obliquely rounded ; fuscous-grey, irrorated with 
light grey and blackish ; an ill-defined dark fuscous dot in disc 
before middle, a second larger on fold beneath it, a third beneath 
middle of costa, a fourth and fifth partially confluent transversely 
placed in disc beyond middle, sometimes a sixth before and 
beneath fifth, all often obsolete ; a cloudy darker spot on costa 
beyond middle, generally obsolete; a short cloudy inwardly 
oblique dark fuscous-grey streak from costa at , emitting an 
indistinct outwards-curved line to inner margin before anal 
angle ; sometimes a cloudy dark fuscous-grey streak from fifth 
discal dot to anal angle ; a row of indistinct dark fuscous-grey 
dots along liindmargiu and apical fifth of costa : cilia grey, 
mixed with darker and lighter, tips paler. Hindwings fuscous- 
grey, cilia light fuscous-grey. 

Bather shorter and broader-winged than the two following 
species, to which it is very closely allied, distinguishable by the 
entire al)senco of any white scales ; it is also uniformlj’’ smaller. 
I am not liowever sure that it may not prove to be a summer 
generation of E. adoxclla. 

Not uncommon round Sydney, from November to Fobruar}\ 
98, Eul, dolose! la j Walk. 

f Psecndia dofosella^ AValk., Brit. Mus. Cat., 539.) 

Minor, alis ant. griseis, vitta media angusta obscura alba, 
punctis disci quinqixo nigris ; post, dilute griseis. 

S . 10i-19i mm. Head, palpi, antenna), and thorax fuscous- 
grey. Abdomen whitish-ochreous. Anterior and middle legs 
dark grey, tarsal joints with ochreous- whitish apical rings; 
posterior legs whitish-ochreous. Forewings elongate, not dilated, 
costa gently arched, apex round-pointed, hindmargin very 
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obliquely rounded ; fuscous-grey, finely irrorated with dark 
fuscous and grey-whitish ; a central longitudinal streak of 
whitish scales from base almost to apex, posteriorly becoming 
obsolete ; an indistinct dark fuscous dot beneath this before 
middle, a second above it in middle, a third above it beyond 
middle, a fourth below third, sometimes a fifth on fold before 
first, all often obsolete ; cilia light fuscous-grey mixed with grey- 
whitish. Hindwings grey ; cilia ochreous-grey-whitish. 

Distinguished readily by the distinct whitish longitudinal 
streak, and also rather narrower-winged than E. adoxeUa, lighter 
and more uniformly coloured, with the discal dots more obsolete ; 
in E. adoxella the upper portion of the disc is often suffusedly 
whitish, but does not form a distinct streak. 

Five specimens taken near Sydney in February. 


99. Eul. adoxeJla^ n. sp. 

Media, alis ant. elongatis, saturate griseis, disco saepius cano- 
sparso. punctis disci sex strigaque postica nigris ; post, griseis. 

cJ ? , 19-21 mm. Head, palpi, antennee and thorax fuscous- 
grey. Abdomen whitish-grey-ochroous. Anterior and middle 
legs dark fuscous-grey, tarsal joints with ochreous- whitish apical 
rings ; posterior legs whitish-ochreous. Forewings moderately 
elongate, not dilated, costa moderately arched, a})ex round-pointed 
hindraargin very obliquely rounded ; fuscous-grey, finely 
irrorated with whitish, sometimes longitudinally 8uffuH(.>d with 
whitish towards disc ; six clearly-marked blackish dots in disc, 
irregularly roundish, sometimes partially surrounded with 
whitish scales ; first in disc before middle, second slightly beyond 
it on fold, third in middle towards costa, fourth and fiftli often 
confluent, transversely placed in disc beyond middle, sixtli near 
before and beneath fifth ; a short ill-defined inwardly oblique 
dark fuscous streak from costa at t, emitting an outwards-curved 
cloudy line to inner margin before anal angle, indistinctly inter- 
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rupted to form dots, beneath more indistinct and often obsolete ; 
a row of very indistinct often obsolete dark fuscous dots along 
hindmargin and apical fifth of costa : cilia fuscous-grey, slightly 
mixed with whitish. Hind wings fuscous-grey, slightly paler 
towards base ; cilia whitish-grey, slightly ochreous-tinged, with 
a very faint grey line near base. 

Usually rather larger than E. amaura or E, dolosella^ with the 
discal dots much more clearly defined than in either. The obscure 
grey colouring and type of markings of this group recur in some 
species of Nephogems and Philohota^ but both those genera have 
vein 7 of the forewings terminating beneath the apex. 

Common round Sydney and Melbourne in March. 

100. EuL photinelh^ n. sp. 

Minor, alis ant. albido-griseis, basi, maculis costso duabus 
obscuris, tortia dorsi, quarta apicis, punctis disci tribus strigaque 
postica saturate griseis ; post, griseis. 

<^.17 mm. Hoad fuscous-grey mixed with ochreous-whitish, 
especially on fac(*. Palpi fuscous-grey, base of terminal joint, 
and extreme apex of second ochreous-whitish. Antennae fuscous- 
grey. Thorax fuscous-grey, irrorated with whitish. Abdomen 
light ocrhroous-grey, anal tuft whitish-ochreous. Anterior and 
middle h'gs dark fuscous-grey, with ochreous-whitish rings at 
middle and apex of tibia>, and apex of tarsal joints ; posterior 
legs ochroous-wlutish. tarsal joints grey towards base. Fore- 
wings moderaitdy elongate, somewhat dilateil, costa moderately 
strongly arched, apex round-pointed, hindmargin very obliquely 
rounded ; light fuacous-groy, irregularly irrorated and suffused 
with whitish, especitilly in disc and posteriorly ; base of wing 
very narrowly suffused with dark fuscous; a very ill-defined 
small dark fuscous-grey spot on costa at L and a similar rather 
larger one on costa slightly beyond middle ; a third on inner 
margin slightly before middle ; a tolerably well-defined small 
roundish dark fuscous spot in disc before middle, a second 
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obliquely before it on fold, and a third in disc beyond middle ; a 
short inwardly oblique cloudy dark fuscous-grey streak from costa 
at tf emitting an irregular outwards-curved line to inner margin 
before anal angle ; apex dark fuscous-grey ; cilia whitish, at 
and above apex suffused with grey, on basal half irregularly 
mixed with dark fuscous-grey. Hindwings grey ; cilia white, 
with a dark-giey line near base. 

Eeadily known by the cloudy costal and dorsal spots, and the 
discal dots being reduced to three. It is questionable whether 
this species is not more directly allied to JS. mriegatay but it is 
apparently a generalised type with diverse affinity. 

One specimen taken at Wellington, New Zealand, January. 


101. Eul paxirogrammaj n. sp. 

Minor alis ant. dilute griseis, nigro-sparsis, margine costali 
ochreo-albida, ad basini nigricante, punctis disci tribus obseuris 
nigris ; post, griseis ; capite ochreo-flavo. 

^ Head ochreous-yollow. Palpi dark fuscous, 

whitish internally and towards apex of terminal joint. Antennie 
grey. Thorax fuscous-grey. Abdomen slaty-grey, each segment 
with an ochreous-orange oblong spot above, anal tuft ochroous- 
grey. Legs dark slaty-grey, tarsal joints with slender whitish 
apical rings, posterior tibia) ochreous- whitish above. Forewing.s 
elongate, not dilated, costa gently arched, apex round-pointed, 
hindmargin very obliquely rounded ; uniform grey, thinly 
sprinkled with blackish scales ; extreme costal edge ochreous - 
whitish from i to apex, towards base blackisli ; an indistinct 
blackish dot in disc before middle, a second in disc beyond middle, 
and a third on fcld directly beneath first; cilia light grey, finely 
irrorated with ochreous- whitish. Hindwings grey ; cilia whitish- 
grey. 

Distinguishable at once by the ochreous-yollow head. 
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Four specimens taken on Mount Wellington, Tasmania, early 
in February. 

102. HuL cimmeriellaf n. sp. 

Parva, alls ant. saturate griseis, fasciis duabus angustis per- 
obscuris albidis; post, nigrescentibus. 

(J . 12 mm. Head, palpi, and thorax dark fuscous, very finely 
irrorated with whitish. Antennro grey. Abdomen dark fuscous. 
Anterior and middle legs dark fuscous, tarsal joints with whitish 
apical rings ; posterior legs grey-whitish. Forewings elongate, 
not dilated, costa moderately arched, apex acutely pointed, hind- 
margin slightly sinuate, very oblique ; dark fuscous-grey, 
minutely irrorated with whitish ; a very ill-define<I slender cloudy 
whitish transverse fascia from J of costa to : of inner margin, 
sharply angulated outwards above middle, posteriorly suffused ly 
edged with darker fuscous-grey ; an indistinct whitish suffusion 
on costa at I, and on inner margin before anal angle, seeming 
to form a palor transverse fascia, followed by darker fuscous- 
grey ; a faintly indicated paler curv^ed transverse lino before 
hindmargin : cilia light grey, finely irrorated with whitish. 
Hindwings dark fuscous ; cilia grey. 

An obscure little species, but very different from any other. 

One spec'imon taken near Bowenfels in the Blue Mountains 
(2,500 feet) in January. 

103. £uL Tf/lopterella, Walk. 

(^Gekchia xyhpterella^ Walk.. Brit. Mus. Cat., 650.) 

Media, alia ant. canis, grlseo-sparsis, vitta media angiista bis 
interrupta nigriconte ; post, dilute griseis. 

? . 18 - 20 . mm. Head, palpi, and thorax whitish, mixed 
with fuscous-gprey. Antennm whitish-grey. Abdomen ochreous- 
whitish. Adterior leg« fuscous-grey ; middle and posterior legs 
whitish, slightly mixed with fuscous-grey, middle tibim fuscous- 
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grey above. Porewings elongate, not dilated, costa gentlj^ arched, 
apex round-pointed, hindmargin extremely oblique, slightly 
rounded; white, irregularly mixed witli light fuscous-grey; a 
short linear longitudinal blackish mark at base beneath costa ; a 
narrow central longitudinal blackish streak almost from base to 
apex, beneath sufFusedly fuscous-margined, more or less distinctly 
broken and interrupted at J and J, the central interrupted portion 
tending to terminate in an incompletely defined ocellus at each 
extremity; cilia whitish, tips mixed with fuscous, basal half 
more or less distinctly chequered with ill-defined dark fuscous 
spots. Hindwings rather light grey ; cilia grey -whitish, with an 
indistinct grey line near base. 

Differs from all others in the central interrupted blackish streak. 

One specimen taken at Sydney in November ; a second received 
from Mr. G. H. Eaynor, taken near Melbourne. 

104. Eul, siccella^ Walk. 

{Gelechia siccella^ Walk,, Brit. Mus. Cat., C13.) 

Media, alis ant. dilute griseis, nigro-oonspersis, puuctis disc 
tribus, serie punctorum postica angulata alteraque marginis 
postici nigris ; post, griseis. 

^ ?. 18-20 mm. Head and thorax fuscous-grey. Palpi 
whitish, apical half of second segment blackish except a narrow 
apical ring, terminal joint blackish anteriorly. Antenmo giey- 
whitish, sometimes distinctly annulated with grey. Abdomen 
whitish-grey, anal tuft ochreous- whitish. Anterior and middle 
legs dark fuscous-grey; posterior legs ochreous-whitish. Fore- 
wings elongate, not dilated, costa gently arched, more strongly 
near base, apex blunt-pointed, hindmargin very oblique, slightly 
rounded ; very light grey, coarsely and irregularly iirorated with 
blackish ; a very small blackish spot in disc before middle, a 
second, larger and more conspicuous, in disc beyond middle, and 
a third on fold slightly beyond first ; sometimes a fourth between 
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and slightly above first and second ; a transverse row of very 
ill'defined small blackish spots from costa at J very obliquely 
outwards nearly to apex, thence very sharply bent and continued 
very near hindmargin to inner margin before anal angle ; a row 
of indistinct elongate blackish spots along hindmargin and apical 
third of costa : cilia whitish-grey, with a blackish line, sometimes 
obsolete* Hindwings light grey, in female slightly darker ; cilia 
whitish-grey, with a very faint darker line. 

Kecognisable by the very coarse black irroration ; allied to the 
two following, but with the discal dots not transformed into 
strigulic. 

Common near Sydney, and at Blackhoath in the Blue Moun- 
tains (3,500 feet), in September and October, at rest on the trunks 
of fibrous-barked Eucalypti, 

105. Eul. grammatical n. sp. 

Media, alia ant. griseo-albidis, nigro-sparsis, strigula ad costce 
basim, alii 8 disci quinque circulatim dispositis, serie punctorum 
postica angulata alteraque marginis postici nigris ; post, dilute 
griseis, 

(J . 23 mm. Head and thorax grey mixed with white. Palpi 
with second joint blackish, mixed with whitish towards base, 
with a white apical ring, terminal joint white, extreme apex 
blackish. Antennne whitish, slenderly annulated with grey. 
Abdomen whitish -grey, anal tuft ochreous- whitish. Anterior 
and middle legs dark fuscous, tarsal joints with whitish-apical 
rings ; posterior legs ochreous- whitish. Forewings elongate, not 
dilated, costa gently arched towards base and apex, rest nearly 
straight, apex almost acute, hindmargin very oblique, almost 
straight; whitish, irregularly mixed with light fuscous-grey, and 
with scattered dark fuscous-grey scales ; a short blackish very 
oblique curved linear streak from base of costa, almost meeting 
first disoal spot \ a blackish irregular spot in disc at i, and a 
second on fold obliquely beyond it; an elongate blackish 
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longitudinal mark towards costa in middle ; a crescentic blackish 
mark in disc at J , its lower extremity emitting a short blackish 
streak towards base; a small blackish spot on costa beyond 
middle ; a transverse row of small ill-defined dark grey spots 
from costa at J irregularly and obliquely outwards to beneath 
apex, thence sharply bent and continued very near hindmargin 
to inner margin before anal angle ; a row of well-defined blackish 
dots along hindmargin and apical third of costa : cilia whitish, 
with a dark grey interrupted line. Hindwings pale grey, with 
dark grey dots on hindmargin on veins ; cilia grey-whitish, with 
a very indistinct grey line. 

Characterised by the strongly marked irregular partially con- 
fluent discal strigulm. 

One specimen at rest on a fence near Sydney in July. 

106. jEW. icopariella^ Walk. 

(CrypioUchia icopariilla, Walk., Brit. Mus. Cat., 765.) 

Media, alis ant. griseo-albidis, obscure nigro-venosis. strigula 
ad costae basim, annulo disci tenui interrupto, serieque punctorum 
postica angulata nigris ; post, dilute g^seis. 

(J ? . 23-25 mm. Head and thorax whitish, mixed with dark 
fuscous. Palpi with second joint rather roughly haired above 
towards apex ; dark fuscous, apex of second joint white, base 
whitish, terminal joint white posteriorly. Antennae whitish. 
Abdomen grey, anal tuft ochreous-whitish. Anterior and middle 
legs dark grey, apex of tarsal joints white ; posterior legs whitish. 
Eorewings very elongate, not dilated, costa gently arched, apex 
round-pointed, hindmargin very oblique, rounded ; whitish| 
irregularly mixed with light fuscous-grey and dark fuscous ; 
veins obscurely lined with dark fuscous ; a short linear dark 
fuscous streak from base beneath costa; a short linear dark 
fuscous longitudinal streak in disc before middle, a second above 
middle, a third longer below middle, and two^ izregular trans- 
versely placed dots beyond middle, all nearly confluent to form 
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an elliptical ring ; a dark fuscous elongate dot on fold below first 
discal streak ; a transverse row of small somewhat wedge-shaped 
dark fuscous spots from costa at f very obliquely outwards to 
below apex, thence sharply bent and continued near hindmargin 
to before anal angle ; the streaks on veins form elongate dots on 
margins : cilia whitish, mixed with dark fuscous. Hind wings 
rather light grey ; cilia grey- whitish, with a faint grey line. 

Longer winged than grammatical the hindmargin more 
rounded, the veins marked by obscuro lines, the discal strigulee 
reduced to lines, and the palpi peculiarly haired. 

Three specimens taken on Eucdyptm trunks near Sydney in 
April and August. 

107. Eul, perdita^ n. sp. 

Minor, alia ant. angustis, nigricantibus, maculis disci plerisque 
obscuris nigris ; post, saturate fuscis. 

(J. 16 J mm. Head and thorax blackish-fuscous. Palpi 
blackish-fuscous, with scattered whitish scales. Antenn® dark 
fuscous. Abdomen fuscous-grey. Legs dark fuscous, apex of 
tarsal joints whitish ; posterior tibiro fuscous-grey. Forewings 
very elongate, very narrow, slightly dilated posteriorly, costa 
almost straight, gently bent towards base and apex, apex round- 
pointed, hindmargin very obliquely rounded ; pale grey, very 
densely and coarsely irrorated with black ; two round black spots 
transversely placed in disc before middle, and a third rather 
beyond and between them, all three confluent ; a fourth below 
middle of costa, a fifth larger in disc beyond middle, and a sixth, 
larger and more suffused, towards apex ; a short ill-defined pale 
ochreous longitudinal mark on fold near base : cilia pale grey, 
irrorated with black. Hindwings dark grey, lighter towards 
base ; cilia f usomis-grey. 

Immediately known by its narrow wings and blackish colouring. 
One specimen taken at rest on a blackened JSkcdypim trunk 
near Sydney in September* 
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Notes ox the Geology of the Western Coalfield, 
Part I. Capertee. 

By Professor Stephens, M.A. 

Crown Bidge forms the watershed between the Upper 
Turon and the Capertee basin, running in a north-westerly 
direction. The Turon, whose headwaters are parted from those 
of Piper’s Flat Creek by a low ridge w hich represents the main 
Continental Diride north of Mount Lambie, passes at a distance 
of five or six miles to the S.W. This river and most of its 
tributaries wind their sinuous course along deep gorges eroded 
in steeply inclined Devonian Quartzites, Slates and Limestones, 
associated occasionally with Granite. From these rocks they 
derive their stores of alluvial gold. They have all, here and there, 
little fertile flats at comers and junctions, and are fringed 
throughout by River Oaks {Oamarhia nuheroso) of very rich and 
umbrageous foliage. They are all so exactly after the same 
pattern, that many have come to be known under one name, 
Oaky Creek. On the Turon we have Palmer’s Oaky, Tobin’s 
Oaky, Big Oaky, Little Oaky, and Oaky perite from Hill End, 
entered on the County 3Iap. We may assume the existence of 
a few more. From the latitude of Capertee Railway Station the 
river turns nearly due west, passing Sofala to meet the Macquarie 
near Tambaroora. 

On the other or seaward slope, we have the Capertee River, 
which rises about 20 miles north of the Station. It is joined by 
some more Oaky creeks, the name doubtless indicating that their 
Geological character is similar to that of their namesakes on the 
Western falls, and that at least the valleys are Devonian. This 
is further suggested by the entry < Limestone Ridge ’ upon the 
map alongside one of these ‘ Oaky Creeks,’ and near Vincents 
Hole. I mention these eon jeeturally, as the country is coloured 
for carboniferous in the Geological Map, while I have not been 
able to obtain more definite information about this portion of the 
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basin. However, the Capertee Eiver, joined first on the left by 
the Umbiella Creek, and then, about 12 miles N.E. of the Station 
by the Coco, or Coco Cocai, takes the name of Colo, and enters 
an impassable ravine, Sir John’s Mouth, down which it fiows for 
nearly twenty miles until its junction with the W olgan, which 
rises near the head of the Cor. 

A small portion of the upper part of the Wolgan is thus 
described by Darw in — “ When cattle are driven into the valley 
of the Wolgan, by a path (w^hich I descended) j)artly cut by the 
colonists, they cannot escape ; for this valley is in every other 
part surrounded by perpendicular cliffs, and eight miles lower 
down, it contracts, from an average widtii of half a mile, to a 
mere ehasin impassable to man or beast/’* Through a similar 
chasm, 2U miles further down, the Wolgan joins the Colo, which 
continues an almost subterranean course, receiving, 12 miles lower, 
the Wollungambo from Mounts AVilson and Tomah, until, about 
eight miles further, it at last emerges into more tolerable country, 
finally joining the llawkcsbury about 10 miles below. 

These phenomena are frequently repcate<l in the Blue Moun- 
tains. Wc see long and wide valleys which suggest the action 
of erosion on a gigantic scale, but arc now’ drained through gorges 
which arc often absolutely impassable, and through which it is 
inconceivable — in fact impossible — that such a volume of detritus 
could have passed as would correspond to the amount of supposed 
excavation. The friction of innumerable multitudes of travelling 
pebbles and sands (the chief materials of the rocks which are 
assumed to have been nmiovcd by erosion and denudation) would 
surely in the long course of ages have worn broad and open 
channels for their passage. Yet we do not find this to be the 
case. The Wollondilly and Cox Rivers, leaving the extensive 
basins wdiieh they drain, and passing through contracted and 
deep ravines, unit© to form the Warragamba, the course of which 

• Oaological Obaerrations, p. 152, Ed. 1876. 

Kl 
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has never been followed by man, so precipitous are its walls, its 
bed so narrow, and so encumbered by fallen rocks and timber. 
The Nepean leaves its wide and gently undulating valley for a 
ravine leading into the heart of the sandstone mountains, there to 
join the now accessible Warragamba. The united waters, under 
the name of Nepean receive the Grose through a similar funnel 
(which is almost impassable) and finally, joined by the Colo 
as aforesaid, strike once more from the open country into 
the highest part of the range which separates them from the sea, 
and carve out for their passage the deep and winding chasm 
known as the Lower Hawke8bury,and extending from Wilberforce 
to Broken Bay. Of all these facts a rational explanation is 
required. 

To return to our subject. The Crown Bidge consists of a base 
of conglomerate, stratified horizontally, though not very definitely 
the beds not showing out until bleached, as described p. 403. It 
is variously intercalated with sandstone ‘beds, and is succeeded 
by (1) fine grained sandstones and shales, with Vertehraria^ 
Glosicpteris, Fossil Wood, Iron Ore, &c . ; these are overlaid by 
(2) massive white sandstones and grits, and these by (3) another 
series of shales, generally of a warm reddish-yellow tint, and full 
of waterworn fragments and skeletons of OtossapterU and other 
ferns, FhpUoiJieca &c. ail lying flat on the lamination faces, while 
Vertebraria is observed to traverse, as if on the spot where it 
grew, several inches of shide at various angles. 

These three formations are so well marked and so easily 
examined at Capertee that 1 propose to call them — I. the Lower 
Capertee Shales. 2. The Capertee Grits. 3. The Upper 
Capertee Shales. It would be convenient also to call the under* 
lying conglomerates and sandstones the Marangaroo Beds, as it 
is at Marangaroo that they are perhaps best exposed, have 
certainly been most carefully examined, and have yielded to Mr. 
Wilkinson’s persevering search several specimens of Marine 
Carboniferous fossils. Above the Upper Capertee Shales the 
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Wallerawang Coal measures come in, but in a very fragmentary 
manner. Several seams are visible here and there, but are 
apparently not of much commercial importance. Last of all the 
Hawkesbury Sandstone tops the series, rising in a lofty and 
solitary crest over the highest point of the road (at Blackman’s 
Crown) and giving the ridge its picturesque designation. 
Denudation has in most places so lowered the level of the water- 
shed that only the Marangaroo Beds are left, as at the Station, 
and generally along the road. In some places we see the Grits 
appearing as terraces, and the Upper Shales fonniug peaks at the 
uneroded extremities of the spurs w^hich branch eastward from 
the main range. But only at Blackman’s Crown do we find the 
superincumbent coal measures with their Hawkesbury capping 
preserved. 

If at this point we turn to the west, the view sweeps over the 
dark and monotonous forcsts of the Turon, stretching away 
range after range to the horizon. If we turn to the east, we see 
beneath our feet a continuation of the same rocks, forming with 
a series of similar though less fonnidable ridges, the general 
bottom of the Coco basin. In the distance a level formation 
may be seen quite beyond and below' this rugged country, while 
the whole landscape is enclosed w ith an apparently continuous 
ramjmrt of vertical walls of rosy sandstone, from the foot 
of which a forest covered slope gradually descends to the floor 
of the valley. This slope, though sometimes perhaps only a 
talus, often betrays indications of the lieds which compose it, 
and which appear to corresjmnd to the series above described as 
occurring beneath the Hawkesbury rocks at Blackman’s Crown. 
The valley is extensive, and appears to widen out to the uorthwrard 
beneath perpendicular cliffs at a distance of from 15 to 20 
miles. 

Crown ridge is in fact a very narrow causeway formed by 
Nature^s eugtneermg over an impassable labyrinth of rocky 
gullies. Ketthmr road nor railway can deviate. A few minutes’ 
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descent in either direction brings us into impracticable country. 
If we follow a track which runs southwards from the station, 
we reach the bottom of the conglomerate in about a quarter of a 
mile, and at once enter rugged ground. Hero the underlying 
rocks dip at a very high angle towards the east. Following the 
creek as it w inds betw een the s])urs, we reach the Turon at about 
five miles from, and 300 feet below our starting point. The 
dip seems to diminish regularly as w^e proceed southward, until 
near the river, where it is about IG® S.E. If wo take the other 
elope and follow* to the north the toad down the Capertee valley, 
we come upon the same rocks, here traversed by a vein of 
porphyry. This is about half a mile from, and about 150 feet 
below^ the station.^ The same rocks appear in the same 
association about a mile further. Eut it must be observed that 
the road never leaves the conglomerate slopes except uiuler 
strong compulsion, so that we are generally above the i^'evonian 
outcrop. The road seeius to wriggle right and left, up and down, 
in its effort to escape the rugged gullies on the right, while on 
our left gigantic walls of sandstone cut sheer, and showing 
square built towers and battlements against the sky, rise many 
hundred feet overhead. At last, at about four miles distance as 
the crow flies, and good eight ns the road runs, we strike a main 
ridge which leads us by a long and rapid descent dow'ii from the 
conglomerate to the Coco. It is extraordinarily long, narrow' 
and straight, runs at right angles to the strike, and is apparently 
separated from similar ridges to north and south by equally 
straight gullies. It consists for the few first miles of tlie ordiuaiy 
hard slates and quartzites, succeeded by vertical limestones and 
softer clay (or ehloritie) slates, these hitter being intimately 
associated for some miles. I was not able to find many fossils, 
but such as 1 did find, I have laid befoix* you. They an* un* 

* To the east at al>out til© same distune© is the qiuirtxite quany for 
road metal referred to at our last meeting, the IxmIs in which are nearly 
vertical, though a furlong or so nearer the station they dip to the west. 
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doubt^Mlly wliat we call Devonian. Upon the summit of this 
limestone and filling its crevices, we find a kind of secondarj 
deposit of travertine mixed with a greater or less proportion of 
silicious matter. It frequently includes fragments of the original 
limestone and of slaty rock which appears to have been the 
same as the associated slates, but in a less metamorphic condition. 
I have observed precisely the same phenomenon on limestone 
summits near Tamworth, Moara Creek, and Attunga. It is quite 
different from the formation of travertine in a river bed, as 
at Wallerawaug. (See p. 401). 1 do not doubt that this flinty 

tmvertine is a deposit from .springs which at one time rose to the 
surface through joints, fissures or faults of the limestone, being 
derived from the internal drainage of high silicious rocks in the 
vicinity. The fre^juent silicification of corals and otlier organic 
remains in these Devonian limestones, together with the more or 
less complete abstraction of carbonate of lime from the structure 
of the same fossils, even when not replaced by silica, seem to 
indicate that the water was warm, and charged moderately both 
with silica and carbonic acid. It would under such conditions 
be likely to dissolve the limestone with which it came in contact, 
and at the same time to deposit both silica, as it cooled, and lime, 
when exposed to the air. Such waters might be expected to soak 
down through the silicious and permeable rocks of this formation, 
which at the time formed mountain masses of great height and 
extent, and to rise again to the surface where they found an 
outlet. The outlet in this case cau hartlly have been submarine, 
as we cannot 8upi)ose that the lime held in solution would be 
deposited at the bottom of the sea, where the exqess of carbonic 
acid would keep it dissolved. We must therefore suppose this 
travertine to have been formed on land, or in shallow fresh water. 
In either ease we are driven to the conclusion that the existing 
ridge was at one time a valley, aud that the present gullies on 
either side were its containing ranges. 
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Perhaps it was this very superficial deposit, especially where 
much hardened by silica, that so defended the bed of the ancient 
valley from atmospheric erosion, that it ultimately came to stand 
out in relief above the areas over w^hich much harder rocks had 
been slowly broken down and removed. Soluble as limestone is, 
it frequently appears in the form of ridges rivalling in height the 
ranges among which it appears, and which have evidently been 
formed by erosion. 

The Coco where we cross it is bordered on both sides by the 
Slates, which show caves in their precipitous faces, and the 
Limestone reappears again beyond it. At Mr. Maclean’s, eight 
miles as the crow flies, and something more like eighteen by the 
road, these Slates and Limestones disappear, and are succeeded 
by the Quartzites, dipping to the West. This would seem to 
indicate a great fold. But the time at my disposal was too 
limited to allow for more than a cursory glance at the countrj', 
or to pursue the road any further. 

Mr. Maclean informed me that these quartzites continue for 
some six miles further, until the level country is reached. The 
rock there is freestone. To wliatever fonnation it may belong, 
it has certainly nothing to do with the Hawkesbury sandstones, 
as it obviously underlies the Marangaroo conglomerate, or its 
equivalent. It seems probable that it may be some portion of 
the lower marine carboniferous beds. It is said to contain fossils. 

Mr. Maclean further states that the sandstone ranges which 
separate the main valleys, as of the Capertee and the Wolgan, 
and their spurs of equal elevation which divide minor basins, are 
really and truly tcalh^ much higher than they are broad, often 
not more than from one hundred to twenty yards in width, and 
with sides, as we see, perfectly vertical. Something of this 
structure may be observed from Crown ridge on a day when the 
landscape is brought into perspective by the shadows of drifting 
clouds. But on a bright day the succession of summits shows 
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like a plateau. It is a phenomenon of much importance in con- 
nection with the inquiries into the formation of the Hawkesbury 
rocks, and the excavation of the Blue Mountain valleys. 


On the Edtble Oystebs found ox the Acstealian and 
NKIGHBOUB rNO COASTS. 

By J. C. Cox, M.D., F.L.S., &c. 

Some months ago I read before this Society a paper on the 
Edible Oysters found on the Australian and adjacent Coast, and 
exhibited specimens to illustrate my remarks. I stated that we 
had five distinct species of Oysters on the coast of New South 
Wales proper. First the Mud Oyster — Ostrea Angasi, Sowb., 
secondly the Kock Oyster — Onirea glomerata^ Gould, third the 
Drift Oyster“-0<r/m/ suhtrigona, Sowb., all of commercial value; 
fourth Ontrea circwmsuia^ Gould, and fifth Osfi'ea r/rwc/?#, Augas, 
only of interest to the Conchologist. 

My paper as published attracted the attention of a critic 
who is not only a successful commercial cultivator of our Oysters, 
but who is a close and careful observer, and who has the preser- 
vation and culture of our Oysters at heart for no selfish purpose 
but as a public good. Mr. Woodward pointed out in the public 
press that he thought 1 was wrong in considering our Rock 
Oyster and our Drift Oyster distinct species, and founded bis 
conclusions from practical observations made by himself on his 
Oyster Beds on the Walambi at Cape Hawke two miles above 
the village of Forster. Mr. Woodward has recently paid a visit 
to his Oyster Beds and has selected from four of them specimens 
of Oysters for me to illustrate his reasons for differing with me, 
and 1 now exhibit these specimens to you ; but instead of proving 
to me that 1 am wrong these specimens have only the more firmly 
convinced me that my theory of the replenishing of our exhausted 
Oyster Beds is the correct and only one to be depended on. 
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There are circumstances connected with these extensive and 
well conducted fisheries which are not generally known, and 
which I am desirous with Mr. Woodward’s permission of placing 
on record. 

These Oyster Banks are at the mouth of what is known as 
as Swan Bay. At the entrance of the Wallambi River into 
Swan Bay, there is a bank across the mouth of the river com- 
posed of coarse Cockie Shell sand, through which a narrow 
channel has been cut by the Government to permit of boats and 
traffic to pass. The samples of Oysters exhibited are marked 
Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4. The Oysters marked No. 3, are says Mr. 
Woodward in his letter to me “ real Bank Oysters, they grow on 
a bank upon which there is never more than one foot of water 
at high-water and six inches at low-water at ordinary tides but 
for four or five tides one after the other at spring tide time the 
water does not cover them at all. These Oysters are of a good 
age and if left on the bank where they grow they never improve 
better than they are now ; I have never seen them as good as 
they are now ” (25th August, 1882). The samples exhibited 
marked No. 2 and 4, are Oysters, says Mr. Woodward, “ which 
were removed from the above mentioned bed about twelve months 
ago, a few of them two years ago, and placed on other beds ; 
those from one of these newly formed beds lie in water about 
eighteen inches deep at high, and twelve inches at low tide, ami 
only have six inches of water over them at spring tide ; these new 
beds are about 300 yards from the original bed.” 

The true Drift Oysters exhibited marked No. 1, are from a 
bed up the river about 600 yards from the exposed bed first men- 
tioned, the bottom of which is Sandy Mud, it has about two feet 
of water over it at high water, and eighteen inches over it at low- 
water, and twelve inches of water over it at spring low-water 
tides. These large fine Oysters taken from it says Mr. Woodward, 
** have not been taken from the first mentioned exposed bed and 
deposited there, but are its natural production, they nevertheless 
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gpawn at the same time (25th August) as those do at the first 
mentioned exposed bed.” The difference in size Mr. Woodward 
believes to be entirely attributable to their being always covered 
with water, but in this 1 differ with him. 

Some notion of the value of this important fishery may be 
made when I tell you that Mr. Woodward has during his recent 
trip to Cape Hawke superintended the laying down of 3,000 
sacks or 9,000 bushels of the oysters from the last mentioned 
exposed bed to the other beds in the vicinity ; a sack of oysters 
at present is valued at £2, so that this last operation represents 
a value of £0,(X)0. 

On the above facts Mr. Woodward thinks that the Bock 
Oyster and the Drift Oyster are one and the same species, but I 
feel quite sure that the more this subject is studied the more 
certain it wdll be proved that you cannot replenish the Drift 
Oyster beds with Rock Oysters, No doubt Hock Oysters will 
improve when placdl in a position where they receive more 
nourishment, such jis the position where Mr. Woodward has from 
watchful care and experience placed them in, but this does not 
prove that they will live and thrive and alter their character 
80 much if deposited at the bed up the river in deeper wmier as 
to be converteil into another species. 

For many years I have dredged in our Australian Coast w^aters, 
and my friend Mr. Brazier has bail still larger experience in 
dredging than 1 have in these waters, but Mr. Brazier tells me 
he has never known a Hock Oyster dead or alive from deep beds 
such as are occupied by our Drift Oysters, and I certainly endorse 
his opinion. If they were the same would you not expect that 
at least in some position you would be able to trace the beds 
of Drift Oysters running direct into the beds of the Rock 
Oysters. The finest Bock Oysters are found in greatest per- 
fection a few inches below deed low water mark, but you never 
find them under any circumstances in deeper water attached or 
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UDattached unless placed there artificially, and then they will 
not, I think, thrive well if placed much under a foot deep of 
water at dead low water. Surely the spat from the extensive 
beds of the Drift Oyster would sometimes find a resting place 
on stakes or other objects below the position which Bock Oysters 
are found, but such is not the case. It is argued that this arises 
from the fact that the spat when emitted from the Drift Oysters 
rises instantly to the surface and is then drifted still on the 
surface to the nearest rocks or other objects and there attaches 
itself ; if this were the case, why is it that the stakes which were 
driven into the mud so much used in former times to mark the 
position of Drift Oyster beds were never found to have Oysters 
attached to them all the way up where they stood in the water, 
I have myself pulled up many of these stakes on purpose to 
examine into this point but could never discover an instance in 
which it occurred. 

There are some circumstances connected with the Hawkes 
Bay Oyster Beds which are well worthy of record, and although 
contrary to the usual course of tidal events goes far in my 
opinion to show the difference between the Kock and Drift 
Oyster. As a rule the Kock Oyster beds are covered deeper 
with water at high spring tide time than at any other, but in this 
particular instance, these Rock or ‘‘ real Bank Oysters as Mr. 
Woodward calls them, are absolutely uncovered with water ** for 
four or five tides one after another” at spring tide time, this 
arises from the very narrow entrance of this bay out to sea : the 
water from the bay has time to all run out of it, but owing to 
the intricate nature of the channel up to these beds, and the 
many small islands just inside the imrrow entrance to the sea, 
the water does not or cannot flow^ in sufficiently quick to fill the 
bay — having been previously so thoroughly emptied — to cover 
this valuable bank of OysierSt hence the unusual occurrence of 
their being left high and dry for lour or five tides at spring tide 
time. 
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It is extremely to be regretted that through an unaccountable 
oversight the framers of our present Fisheries Act have failed to 
protect our Eock Oyster beds from wilful waste and destruction, 
the definition of “Natural Oyster beds” is so worded that it 
only protects Oysters from being removed at any time from beds 
below low water mark. Such valuable Banks as I have just 
described, and in fact all our shore Oysters attached to rocks 
are legislated for under our Fisheries Act only so far as giving 
persons the right to lease them, which leases it is found im- 
practicable to issue. In Queensland the Oyster beds are divided 
into two classes — Dredge Oysters and Bank Oysters. The former 
are leased at auction for a term of seven years, subject to 
certain restrictions, the latter are worked under license. 

The period which an Oyster will live when taken from its 
natural bed and loft out of water, is a proof in the opinion of 
many who have given much attention to this subject that our 
Drift Oysters differ from the Eock Oysters, and it certainly 
appears true from what experiments 1 have been able to make, 
that our Eock Oysters will live much longer when so removed 
from the water than the Drift Oyster, I suspect it is this power 
of endurance which is favouring at present the active cultivator 
of the Eock Oyster in preference to the Drift Oyster. 

The other specimens of Oysters exhibited are from Townsville, 
Queensland, they are very fine 8j>ecimen8 of the common Queens- 
land Book Oyster-~0#/raa mardax of Gould, and which it would 
be unpardonable for any one to mistake or confuse with the Bock 
Oyster of our shores : these Oysters extend for fifty miles north 
of Cardwell, a point much further north than 1 had known them 
to extend when I wrote my paper on the Edible Oysters of 
Australia, published in this Jounial some months ago. 

I have also ascertained through my friend and able Concho* 
legist Mr. O. Neville of the Calcutta Museum that our Eock 
Oyster — Otirea jlmneretu extends as far north as Moreton Bay 
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in Queensland, but only very sparingly so, I believe that that is 
the absolute northern limit of the species. 


NOTES AN1> EXHIBITS. 

Prof. Stephens exhibited specimens of rocks and fossils 
illustrative of his paper upon the Western Coal-fields, together 
with examples of 8iluro-Devonian Brachiopoda from the Murrum- 
bidgee near Tass, and from the Minjary Ranges near Tumut, 
apparently identical with those from Mount Lambic and Coco 
Creek. 

Dr. Cox exhibited samples of Oysters from the beds leased 
by Mr. Woodward at Swan Bay, near Cape Hawke. These were 
of three distinct types ; first, those designated by ^Ir. Woodward 
as the Bank Oysters, secondly those which had been taken from 
the same bank and which had been improved by being placed in 
more favourable waters ; and third, large Drift Oyster rs taken 
from their natural bed about 000 yards above where the Bank 
Oysters were taken from. Also a torch from the Duke of York 
Island, composed of a resinous substance enclosed in large leaves 
These torches are used by the natiiros at night to attract fish. 

Mr. E. P. Ramsay exhibitetl specimens of Sandstone, of 
Shale containing fossil plant impressions, and of Coal, from 
Nancarrow’s new Coal Mines between Dubbo and Wellington. 
Also specimens of Fire Clay and Burnt Ironstone from the same 
locality. A Iso three stone implements from Samoa, which had 
been dug up in forming a Plantation, at a depth of five feet from 
the surface. They were found on a sandy bottom supposed to 
be a raised beach, by Mr. Parkinson of Samoa. One of them 
was a large flat chopper-like implement with a sharp cutting edge 
and a thick blunt back — about two feet in length, five inches in 
breadth, and two inches in thickness. The second was an adse 
found in the same place of a different material from that at 
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present in use in the island. The other was an adze of recent 
origin of the kind of stone now used for making axes. 


WEDNESDAY, 29tit NOVEMBER, 1882. 

The President J. C. Cox, M.D., F.L.S., &c., in the Chair. 


DONATIONS. 

“ Southern Science Record, complete set, Vol. I., Nos. I to 13 ; 
Vol. II., Nos. I to 9. From J. F. Bailey Esq., of Melbourne.’/ 

‘^Southern Science Record, Vol. II., No.h. 9 and 10, Sept, and 
October, 18S2 ; ” from the publishers. 

“On Fo.ssil Chilostomatous Bryozoa from Mount Gambier, 
South Au.stralia. Augu.'^t, ISH2.” By Arthur Wm. Waters, 
F.L.S., Ac. 

“ Annual Report of the South Australian Institute, 1881-82.” 

“ Proceedings of the Zoological Society of London, Part 2, 1882.” 

PAPERS READ. 

Descriction of two new Birds of Queensland. 

Bv Charles W. De Vis, B.A. 

Fam. PARADISEID.E. 

PlUONODURA, n . g . 

Beak short, shallow, witli a feeble maxillary tooth and a 
regularly arclied culmen compressiHl over the nostrils. Nostrils 
oval, sunken, sub-banal, partly hidden by plumes and surrounded 
by a few weak bristles. Gape wide, feebly fringed with bristles. 
Wing rather short, obtusely pointed — fourth quill the longest ; 
tluixl and fifth nearly equal. Tail moderate, of twelve feathers 
which are subspinose at the apex. Tarsi short. Inner and outer 
toes nearly equal. Two outer toes connected at base. 
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An aberrant form ef the family, approaching Collurkinela in 
structure of bill but exaggerating the exsertion of the tips of the 
tail feathers in that genus (e. g. C. ritfogMter), 

P. ISTewtonianx. 

Above uniform olive-brown, beneath impure grey. Under 
surface of wing with the base of the inner webs of the primaries 
and the entire inner webs of tbe secondaries broadly edged with 
pale sulphur-yellow. Under surface of shafts of wing and tail 
feathers yellow. Gape yellow. Length 8^ in. ; wing in. ; 
tarsus li in. ; bill f in., its depth and width at the nostrils iV in. 

Sex ? Locality, Tully River scrubs ; type specimen in Queens- 
land Museum. 

In honouring this Bower Bird with the name of Professor 
Is^ewton, it is hoped that the interest attaching to it will be 
accepted as an equivalent for its plentiful lack of beauty. Its 
discoverer, Mr. K. Broadbent, unfortunately met with no other 
specimen, and can give no item of its life history except that, on 
the testimony of its stomach, it feeds in the month of September 
on a fruit determined by Mr. Bailey to be that of Limciera 
ramijlora, a large tree of the Olive family growing in dense scrubs. 

Residents near the haunts of the bird have an opportunity of 
doing a good turn to Science by searching for the bird and 
studying its habits. 

CraCTICUS RtFESCKKS. 

General tint rufous, bright on the side of the neck and on the 
shoulder, paling on the lower surface. Head brownish-black 
with a spatulate rufous streak on each feather. Back lighter 
with the streaks broadly linear and indented by the ground^ 
colour. On the rump and upper tail-coverts the rufous markings, 
interrupted by the ground-colour on the latter, rendmr their tint 
predominant, and on the wing-coverts spread broadly on the tips 
of the feathers. Chest with an obscure collar fanned ^ dark 
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intramarginal bands on the feathers. Abdomen and flanks 
uniform. Thighs rufous-grey with obscure dark cross bars. 
Wing above rufous-brown ; secondaries broadly edged with 
rufous-grey, beneath brown with the basal third of the inner 
webs of the primaries and margin of the inner webs of the 
secondaries pale rufous. Tail rufous-brown above, lighter beneath . 
Legs and feet dark brown. Beak mealy-blue at the base, horn- 
brown toward the tip of the upper mandible. Iris red. Length 
12 in. ; tarsus ; wing ; bill 2. 

The female is considerably lighter in colour and has the streaks 
on the upper surface pale and narrow, but the markings on the 
breast conspicuous and extending to the vent, leaving only the 
middle of the abdomen immaculate. 

Locality, Tully and Murray River Scrubs ; types in Queens- 
land Museum. 

Note. — The female has been recently nestling. 


Fungi aliquot Austkaxi^e Obientalis. 

BeVERENDO CaBOLO KaLCHBBKNXER DETIKITr. 
Agaricus inegalotheleM^ Kalchbrenner. (Sectio LepiotaJ 

Amplus, pileo camoso campanulato expanso, albo circa 
umbonem maxime prominentem glabrum squamisadpressisfuscis 
omato stipite subcavo gracili cylindrico ad basim dilatato sed vix 
bulboso nudo ex albo fuscesccnte, annulo mobili lato persistente, 
lamellis remotis latis ventricosis subconfertis. 

Endeavour River, Persieh. 

Fileus 2*~8 poUices et ultra latus ; stipes 5~6 poll, longus, lasvis 
glaber. 

Ab A, ptomnmU0 (Viviani) stipite nudo et labellis latis, ab A. 
proeero (Bcopoli) et A. hubalmo (Berk.) umbone mamillifomi 
et stipite hand bulboeo distincttts. 
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Agariem Kirtoni^ Kalehbrenner. (Sectio Hebeloma), 

Pileo compacte carnoso convexo-plano obtuso subrepando 
laevi glabro testaceo praeditus cortina nulla, stipite solido carnoso 
fibrilloso pallido albo-sericeo, lamellis adnatie confortis angustis 
carneo-lateritiis, sporis ovatis, cameo-ochraceis. 

Illawarra, W. Kirton. 

Pileus 2--3 poll, latus ; stipes pileo lequilongus, J poll, crassus. 
Statura A. fastibilis, Ob sporanim colorom inconsuetum forte 
ad Entolomata referendum, sedniinis compactusct habitu omniiio 
Tricholoinatis. 

Agaricus iwlfasfes^ Kalehbrenner. IlgpJtohma.) 

Pileo carnoso viscoso piano scutiforrai Icviter umbonato 
margine deinum reflexo fuseeseente praeditus, stipite solido longo 
deorsum incrassato nudo albo, lamellis uneinato-adnatis latis 
ventricosis subdistantibus cinereo-nigricantibus, sporis fusco- 
purpureis. 

Illawarra, W. Kirton. 

Pileus 2-3 poll, latus ; stipes i-5 poll, longus, supeme 3 lin. 
inferno 4-5 lin. eras8u.s. 

Proxiinus A. Buxhamii (W einm.), abs quo colore pilei et stipite 
deorsum incrassato differ!. Ab A. Prescott ii (Wedmn.) et .4. 
Gilleti (Fries) ob slipitem nudum alienus. 

PolgimniH lucidus, Fries, var. exqumtuSy Kalchbr. 

(Sectio Pleuropus,) 

Pileo circinato-reniformi horizontal! piano eastaneo ad ainbitum 
albido praeditus, zonis pilei dilute rufis, stipite verticali pieeo. 
Endeavour Hiver, Persieh. 

Medius inter P. lucidmn et P. Japonimm (Fr.), qui vero 
stipite toruloso differunt. 
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Scleroderma pileolatum^ Kalehbrenncr. 

Peridio globoHo opaco umbrino Bubtus concavo pracditurn 
stipite tcnui, subaequali vix in pileum dilatato, basi coma radi- 
culorum acuto, inassa sporifcra nigra. 

lllawarra, W. Kirton. 

Peridium iiucis avcllanas magriitudliic. 


BoTAvr<'\i. XoTKs ox Qi eexslaxd. 

Bv THE Kev. J. H Tkvi.hox-Woodb, F.d.S., F.L.S., etc. 

Xo. \’. —The ForentH or Scrubs. 

The general impreBsion about Australia is that its interior is 
of a desert character and generally more or less denuded of trees. 
Whether this is true of any desert region mav be questioned. 
The most arid regions of the world have trees or shrubs of some 
kind. Even the shifting sands of the Nefood of Arabia or the 
African Sahani have their stunted vegetation, and tliese regions 
are continually interruptcHl with finely timbered plains. The 
stony deserts of Centnil Australia are rare and exceptional. On 
these nothing is to be hccu but a solitary clump of Polygonum 
junceum or of Mulga {Acacia aneura). The vast plains of the 
interior are however covered with trees, and when these grow in 
thickets they go by the colonial name of “ scrubs/’ The term is 
of very varied application. J ust as the trees in different localities 
are of different kinds and different heights, so are the scrubs. 
There is the greatest possible diversity between what is called a 
“scrub” in New South Wales, in Victoria, and in Queensland. 
The trees are different and the whole aspect is different. To 
describe the distinctive features of each would be a kind of 
descriptive botany for each colony. A scrub is usually a dense 
thicket of the trees which happen to be most common in the 
locality. The term forest would best suit some of these masses 

III 
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of vegetation, and the term thicket others. Jn rcalit}^ the word 
scrub is an incumbrance because it confuses by classing under 
one term the most diversified features. Still as it is employed 
everywhere in the colonies I suppose we must put up with it and 
try to render its ambiguity less misleading by d(‘scriptive explana- 
tions. This is the object of the present paper, and it proposes 
to deal with the scrubs of Queensland. 

In a former work* I have described at some length what ia 
meant by one kind of scrub in iSouth Australia. This is what is 
known as ^rallee. It cmers many thousand s([uare miles of flat 
country on the low lands between the soutli bank of the Eiver 
Murray and the sea. Through all this vast extent the land is 
thickly and almost exclusively clothed with a dense shrubby 
growth of I^ucalifptus. 1 do not pretend to determine the species 
since there are three or four and there may lx? more, K. oleosa^ 
F.V.M., is one of the species and E. (tumona^ A. Cmin. is another, 
with occasionally trees of E. gracilis, F.v.M, Hut which of the 
two first predominates 1 cannot say. They are not trees: instead 
of a trunk or stem, there rises from each root a cluster of slender 
stalks scarcedy an inch in diameter, which ends at from eight to 
fourteen feet in height in a cluster of j)ale olive leaves. All 
round the stem, small dry withered branches stand out. These 
represent successive bush fires which sweep over the plains, at 
intervals of about three years or more, for it takes three years 
growth to place the bushes in a state of thickness sufficient to feed 
a fire again. The soil is hard and level, almost ind united, of 
yellow or brown colour and with abundance of brown polished 
or glazed rounded pebbles of iron oxides. There is more sand 
than clay in the ground, but this varies. In many plat*es it is soft 
and boggy, or again covered with sand and even crystals of 
selenite of large size. Besides the Mallea as the Euealjfptm 
hicket is called, there is but little in the way of shrubs or trees. 


Geological Observatiozis in South Australia, Loudon, IS6B. 
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On the rising ground one may find clumps of Pine (CallifrU 
rohmia) and in the clay flats open forests of Box {E. hemiphloia) 
but otherwise the ]\Ia]lce is a dense thicket of Eucalypts, bushes 
of tlie whipstiek pattern 1 have described. The view over one of 
tlicse areas of Mallee is very peculiar. From the top of any 
moderate elevation, one looks over an immense undulating sea of 
yellowish-brown bushes. In the far diHiance one may observe a 
blue outline of some solitary hill or granite peak, otherwise the 
monotonous dun outline of the horizon is unbroken, silent, and 
motionless except where the scrub hen {Leipoa occUafaJ 
its mournful note, or the wind stirs the stiff branches near. 

Such thickets as th(‘se are absolutely impenetrable. The 
bushes oppose an effectual obstacle to both man and horse. But 
there is nothing for which they need be penetrated. They are 
waterless regions and there is grass. A few of what are 
called scrub cattle have tracks on the outskirts, where they live 
atid breed much to the annoyance of tlie settlers near. Horse- 
men sometiuu's follow tlunn but auy attempt to go off tlio track 
is sure to n*sult in the eh»thes being torn to pieces. As an 
instance of what a barrier these scrubs are, 1 may mention that 
in lS5t) 1 had to ride a distance of 25 miles to skirt a scrub 
between two stations in the Tatiara country (Victoria and South 
Australia) that were only six miles apart. This was the usual 
road between Varrak and Lowloit the stations in (|uestioii. In 
IS60 the blacks were induced by threats and promises to cut a 
road through the Malice which is now generally used and has 
become a good beaten track. 

Such 8crul)8 as these are not ^nown in Queensland, but there 
are others quite m imptMietnible. But in order to institute a 
better comparison, I will describe some other thickets. In South 
Australia, on the borders between that colony and Victoria it is 
not uncommon to moot xvith almost impenetrable thickets of 
Bftnknin mar^inatii (Honeysuckle) in marshy places. The trees 
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are poor; and stunted, but grow with a very straggling virgate 
habit out of a thick tenacious yellow clay. One remarkable 
feature in these scrubs is that they are infested with the venomous 
Hoplocephalm curtus to an extraordinary extent when the water 
has dried and the grass is long. 

In Tasmania there are thickets or scrubs of various kinds. On 
the north side of the Island the dense growth of the Pine 
Arthrotaxis citj)ressioi(Jeh\ Dom., makes some of the mountains 
quite inaccessible. On the sourth-east side the spurs of ;Mount 
Adauson and the Ilartz Mountains between Port Esperance and 
Hecherche Ray are clothed with n scrub of Pooiatlerria eUiptica, 
or as they term it pear-tree. It grpws in close masses of saplings 
some 15 or 20 feet in height and scarcely any one would make a 
way through such a thicket unless with an axe. The same kind 
of scrub is seen on the spurs of the Dandenong Kanges near 
Melbourne as well as on the south-east coasts of Xew South 
Wales. At Cape Otway and in some portions of the above 
Dandenong Mountains there is a scrub of beech ( FatfUB cunning- 
hami) a lofty tree with most graceful myrtle-like foliage of every 
variety of colour. Then there are fern tree scrubs iji t he W esleni 
Port, Gipps Land, and other districts where the fern tree is 
principally Alsopliila rxccha. There are also fern tree scrubs in 
Tasmania, but these are principally constituted by the shady 
Dicksonia antarctica. 

With a knowledge of this diversity in the composition of what 
is called a scrub, it will not surprise us to leani that the masa^ijs 
of vegetation which go by that name in Queensland are of a (juite 
peculiar character. 1 have already in the coui'se of tlvese notes 
dealt with the river scrubs on the emtfvrn rfr^o ol the watershed. 
These are properly speaking f'orests, tropical forests with the 
character of the Indian j\ifigles. They comprise very large trees 
with an undergr^^wth of ferns, and in the tropics abundance of 
Calamm amtraU$ a climbing palm wdth long thorny tendrils. 
Without a scrub-knife, an instrument which is a combination of 
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a thin s word-blade and a bill-hook, such forests are absolutely 
impenetrable, and even then the Lawyers as the Calamm is called, 
form a most irritating and effectual obstacle. To this drawback 
may be added the Stinging Tree {LapoHea moroiJes) the sting of 
w hich is fatal to horses. The soil of such scrubs is of the richest 
description. I think it would be better if the term scrub ” was 
not applied to these forests. They are so utterly different from 
what is included under that name in other parts of the colony 
that jungle would be a far better expression. We find in them 
a very large proportion of genera and .species wdiich are 
characteristic of the Indian Archipelago and China, while the 
chanvcteristic Australian genera such as Eucalpptm^ Acacia, and 
Bankua form a comparatively small portion of the vegetation. 
There is one peculiarity about them to which attention has not 
been drawm as a mark of distinction. In the true Australian 
.scrub usually one or two species predominate, in fact almost 
exclude every other. The jungle forests are of a much more 
mixed character. No one genus or even species gives its character 
to the forest. If there be any aparent exception to this, it is 
that in the tropips the climbing palm {Calami^) is very abundant 
and nearly ever}^ tree ha.s its stem variegated by the pretty 
climbing Aroid, JPothos louveiri. Another very common Aroid 
climber is Bhipidophora quinata, Schott, called in most places 
the climbing fern. It clasps the stems of the tallest trees in 
succulent snake-like smooth vines about two inches in diameter, 
sending forth at every few* inches enormous pinnate leaves a 
couple of feet in length. In New* South Wales, such forests are 
called “Brushes.'* 

But the characteristic scrub of Northern Queensland is that 
called Brigalow^ w'hich covers so much of the tablelands of the 
colony. Every one who h familiar with the w^orks of the early 
explorers must remember how* frequent are the reference to 
“Brigalow.” In Leichhardt’s “Overland Journey to Port 
Essington,” it occurs at almost every page. Before I visited 
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Queensland I found a great difficulty in finding out what Brigalow 
signified. The only attempt at an explanation is in the excellent 
Treasury of Botany, but there the account is given by one who 
had evidently never seen the scrub referred to, and took his 
description from others. Yet it is not very difficult to characterize 
it and it is very uniform in its features wherever it is met with. 
Brigalow is an Acacia forest where the trees are of good height 
and size, seldom rising more than about 100 feet above the ground. 
The species in most places is A. harpopht/lla^ F. v. Mucll The 
name is derived from the Bickle-shape of the loaves which more- 
over are of a peculiar bluish grey colour. This gives the scrub 
a silky or hoary appearance never to be mistaken, and thus one 
can tell a clump of Brigalow at some considerable distance. The 
bark is dark brown, very rough and furrowed and the general 
habit of the tree is sordid and straggling. In poor soils this is 
especially so, but in the rich black volcanic soils, it does not so 
readily become a tree, but rises up in a luxuriant dome of foliage 
from the ground. The sap-wood is yellow and somewhat soft, 
but the duramen or heart- wood is of a rich ptirple-browu colour, 
emitting a fragrant odour of rosewood when fresh cut. This is 
a character which it shares with many Acacia trees. 

This tree Acacia harpophplla is the only one which is recognised 
as Brigalow. There are two or three other species of Acacia 
always found near it, but they are never called Brigalow, and this 
species moreover is so very marked in its characters that it can^ 
not be mistaken for any other. The bluish-grey appearance, the 
long sickle-shaped rigid leaves and the rough furrowed bark 
when once seen will always be readily reeognisiid. Near the 
scrubs of the Expedition Range I remember seeing a large 
quantity of Brigalow where the leaves from some cause were pale 
yellow ish-brown. This I should say was a variety ; but even 
then there was no mistaking the Brigalow from its other characters. 
The scrubs fomifed of these frees are very dense as they grow 
only close together. Generally speaking there is a tangled under* 
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growth and over a verj' large extent of country I observed that 
this was mainly composed of a thorny bush of thci Apocyneae, 
named Oarism omta. The loaves are small and bright green 
and the flowers are white, but quite inconspicuous. Unlike most 
of the dogbanes, tliis little bush produces a very pleasant fruit 
which is both agreeable and wholesome. It is like a Sloe, egg- 
shaped and about half an inch long. It exudes a viscid milky 
juice and contains a few woody seeds. Some persons arc afraid 
to indulge in tliese berries, no doubt owing to the bad character 
of the order, which contains some of the most poisonous plants 
known. I can howev(*r testify that the fruit of Cnrlmt ovatn is 
both agn‘(‘able and liolt*some, and 1 never knew an instance of 
any evil consequences, even when they were partaken of most 
abundantly. Tlie fruit ripens in April, May, and June. It may 
serve to allay tl^e fears of some who are suspicious, to remind 
them that the (‘ow-tree whose milky juice is so freely partaken 
of by tbe natives of British (wuiana is one of the Dogbanes 
(Tahvrihcmoniun / ) , * 

.Side by side with Brigalow we meet with two other species of 
Acdcid, l)ut they ar(‘ not so abiimlant atjd never form more 
than a minor ingrcdietit of tlie scrubs. One is A, exccha whieh 
in the Treasury of Botany is the name given to Brigalow. Its 
habit i.s ([uite different. Its leaves are green, somewhat pendulous 
and tlie bark is black, but not furrowed in the manner of true 
Brigalow. It may be easily confounded with the other 
which is found in these scrubs, namely A. mlicina. This is a 
tree with long pendulous branches along which the ratlier small 
ovatislanceolate heaves hang down somewhat like the weeping 
willow’. The flowers are in little yellow globular hemls, and the 
bark though n»ugh is lesis so than either of the other two species. 
It is a pretty triH.^ and form* by its dmoping habit an agreeable 

* We have tlnee of this genus in North Queensland, one very 

common and yielding an abundance of milky juice. 
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contrast to the Brigalow, but though common it never grows in 
the form of scrubs. 

Both these Acacia trees were described very early in the 
botanical history of this continent. Neither of them is so com- 
mon as the Brigalow, and yet strange to say the latter which is 
found scattered over an enormous extent of country remained 
undescribed until it was found by Baron von Mueller in his 
overland journey from the Victoria Eiver with Augustus Gregory 
in 1851!. This is the more remarkable when we remember that 
Sir Thomas Mitchell was a zealous botanist, and on his journey 
to the Bareoo made extensive collections w'hich Lindley described 
for him in the published account of his journey.* He passed 
through extensive forests of this very tree, but I suppose he 
must have regarded it as already described as it was so common, 
or confused it with some species that he had seen elsewhere. 
This was probably the case with Leichhardt who was the first to 
introduce the native (?) name of “ Brigalow ” to the public. 
There can be no doubt however that the species was never sent 
to Europe by any of tho earlier botanists. 

It is somewhat singular that this spe(*ies of scrub is not con* 
fined to the poor light soils and stony ground. In the rich black 
soils of what are called the downs, dense Brigalow thickets are 
met with. These soils are derived from volcanic rock, and 
boulders of vesicular dolerite rock with glazed ironstone pebbles 
are always scattered amidst the black earth. In such localities 
there is usually an abundant and luxuriant growth of fodder 
grasses such as Andrcpoffon^erieem, Aniki$term Peroik 

mra^ Sporciclm Undhgi^ LepUMm Stipfi 

Arktida A. mmo$a^ A, An iireiierie, and oeeas* 

ionally Triadm mitehelU or porcupine. But while such g raaies 
appear in abundanoe in some parts of ilie volcanto soils and 
downs, th{7 quite disappear in places where the Brtgiiow is 

* Tropical AustnOk^** by Hr Vhmm 
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abundant and the dry, black cracked earth looks singularly arid 
and desolate. But the Brigalow (I am speaking now only of 
the species A. harpophylla) is he»*e a rich looking and luxuriant 
tree, and as 1 have already remarked, rising in a mass of foliage 
from the very earth. It is said that of late years the Brigalow 
has considerably increased and that the pastoral qualities of many 
portions of the downs have much deteriorated in consequence. 
From the amount of young trees on these dow ns I have no doubt 
that Brigalow has spread rapidly, and is spreading. Mr. 
O’Shannessy the well-known botanist of the Emerald District 
informs me that he has discovered the cause of this. He finds 
that the root suckers of the tree which spread a long way from 
the stem, always send up shoots when they are exposed and 
bruised. This happens frequently now^ from the abundance of 
cattle which keep down the grass. As far as I am aware the 
pods or seeds are not much eaten so that the explanation above 
given seems the only feasible one. If some means cannot be 
found to check the gmwth of the shoots, the value of the sheep 
and cattle runs will Ik* reduced in an alarming w^ay. 

The black soil downs are also coverecl by a very beautiful 
crimson flower which deaerves cultivation in our gartlens as much 
as any member of the Australian indigenous flora. It is like a 
W aratah on a small scale with this difference, that it belongs to 
a different order (Thymelem) and is verj" much more abundant ; 
I refer to the JPimelm hmuiatattmhym. When first I saw the 
plant on the black soil of the Westwood Railway Station, about 
30 miles west of Rockhamptou, I thought it must be an escape 
from some garden. The beautiful bead of scarlet flowers, varie- 
gated with the bright yellow anthers made it a most conspicuous 
addition to the flora of the plains. But as I travelled west I 
found the plains to be perfectly crimson from the abundance of 
these plants^ 1 am told that it has increased veiy much of late 
years> and as it appears not to be eaten by stock while the grasses 
all round are devoniedt there is every probahility that it will 
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go on incrcaning. This and the African Marigold {Taqefcs 
gland ulosus) bid fair to overrun all the open country. They form 
a thick growth alread}’, the latter sending up stems which are 
eight and ton foot high. 

I may here remark in passing, that the black soil becomes 
almost impassable in wet weather. It forms a thick and stiff 
tenacious clay, through wdiich the roots and stems of the grasses 
interlace, making it as tough almost as gutta percha. It clogs 
round the feet of cattle and horses so that they stagger about 
with tlu‘sc (uiornious clay ])ootH on their foot. Those who have 
had the misfortune to be overtakeJi by rain when driving tbnnigh 
such soil, will lik(* myself, probal)ly nev(‘r forget their e\*pcr:i‘nee,>. 
Travelling scon f)ecomes an ini[)<»ssibility. Tlie nlua ls become 
large, elunisy disks oF black clay and grass reijulring long and 
severe work with a hatchet or spade set tluan free. When 
this process lias tc» be re[H‘att‘d every mib* or .ho, and the ratt‘ of 
travelling about a mile an hour, one can gin^ss what sorl of 
progress is muile and what tedious labour entailcvl. 

In the rich soils the vegelation (d’thc Brigalovv is ino;a‘ uniiorm 
and th(‘i*c are Init few otlier tr(H*s noticed bc‘si*les Brigalou, In 
the poor soils tlu' scrub is more dens<\ lntersj>ers('d in all such 
thickets we hud four or five trees of small si/a* v\hic1i ar<» widi'ly 
distributed throughout AustraJia, Eremophihf mitvhelli is one of 
them, This also goes i»y the name of Sandal Wooti from tfje 
pleasant edour given off by the Wi)od not only when freshly cut, 
but also for a long time afterwards. It i.s said that this wood 
will keep away that domestic post of Queensland huiiHelHihi« the 
Blafta or cockroach. 1 cannot confirm this statement. I had a 
good sized billet cut and planed, and the odour from it was ho 
strong as to perfume one of my trunks in whicdi it wuh placed, 
but the eoekroaches treated it with the utmost disdain. They 
ran over it and laid their eggB under it just as if it had been put 
there for their accommodation. This tree has been found 
throughout the whole extent of Australia. I have seen it on the 
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edge of the salt-lake region north of Adelaide, and all explorers 
and collectors have recorded it from central Australia. Forrest 
in his last exploration traced it to the desert regions of North- 
west Australia not far from Nichol Bay. Thus we see it is a 
desert tree found all through tlie arid regions of tropical and 
sub-tropical Australia. It well deserves its name of Eremophila 
(lover of the desert) as it is found in nootluT region.s. In many 
places it goes by the name of Dogwood. It has small dark grey- 
green linear leaves, and has a busljy ajypearance by no means 
inelegant. There are two otluu* species generally associated with 
it, but n<it HO eoninmn. One is a bu.sh uithvery large browiiish- 
re<l eainpanu]att‘ flowers. This is E. iougi folia. The other is a 
email tree with larg(‘r leaves. 

Occasionally through all the I^rigalow one meets with tna's of 
Alphitonia excrho a nnunlter of an order ( Rhamnocect) not at all 
well repr(‘s(‘nt('d in this part of Australia. It may be easily 
known at a distatiee by its ilappled aspect, f{»r the oval leaves 
are a bright shining gr(*en on one side and white uiubu'neatli, 
and thus it always has a speckletl appearance. Like the sandal 
wood it is very wide spread, and i.s as common in the den.'^e 
tropical jnngb' as in the desert. This feature is <juile exei^ptiiniai, 
for there is little else common to the two floras. 

In all tile Brigaltiw ncrubs in the neighliourhood of tlie Daw son, 
Nogoa, Oomei and Belyando Rivers one meets with occasi«*nal 
patches of the Bottle Tree, or Sf err ul in ruprsfrtiimid S, (richosiphoa 
The two species may be at once distingiiisluHl by their foliage. 
In other respects they are very similar. The stem is somewhat 
like an elongated soda-water bottle, and has a green, succuhmt, 
faintly wrinkled or smooth bark. They always grow in patches, 
not clustered, and generally in very thick scrub. It is said that the 
^oft juicy tissue of the steiii eau be eaten and that many a 
wanderer in the bush has staved off hunger by its means. The 
young shoots and roots of young trees are agreeable and refreshing. 
The nuts are also eateu. 
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Atalaya hemiylauca^ a member of the Sapindacecd is another 
Tvidelj spread inhabitant of the desert regions and a constant 
accompaniment of the Brigalow scrubs. I believe it was found 
abundantly in Central Australia and is included in Baron von 
Mueller’s list of the plants brought by Forrest from North- 
western Australia. It is an abnormal member of the Sapindaceous 
tribe, with emaciated looking pinnate leaves, but the pinna) are 
long and so far apart as scarcely to be recognised as such. I 
have already remarked in a former part of these papers how 
beautifully fragrant are the graceful clusters of its small white 
flowers, and how in the desert it is a tree which may be easily 
known by the multitude of insects it attracts in flowering time. 
Afterwards it is equally conspicuous from the abundance of 
small yellow, winged seeds. These are like the sycamore except 
that they are not in pairs. The wood is very hard but the trees 
are always too small to be of much use. With it, scattered here 
and there in the more open plains is another abnormal member 
of an order which cannot count Australia for its stronghold. 
This is Heterodendron oleafolium which belongs to the Boraginem, 
It is a good deal like Atalaya at a distance, but a nearer inspection 
of course shews a vast difference in the foliage &c. It is not at 
all rough in the leaf. Ehretia saligna, R. Br., is another member 
of the same family found in the Brigalow. It is essentially a 
small desert tree. Mr. Alexander Forrest found it on Sturt’s 
Creek on the edge of the Central Desert and I have little doubt 
that it extends through the whole interior. This is also true of 
a pretty little blue flower of the same order, which is found on 
all the more open Brigalow downs. This is Trichodesma zeilanicum 
R. Br., easily known by its grey silky leaves and blue flowers. 
I first noticed it on the granite slopes of Mount Cudtheringa at 
the back of Townsville, but afterwards found it was a common 
plant on all grassy plains throughout tropical Queensland. 
Forrest gathered it in North-west Australia, and in Gregory’s 
Expedition Baron von Mueller brought it from Sturt’s Creek. 
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Three or four species of Cappa7'ift are very common in all the 
Brigalow scrubs. G. lasianfha^ R. Br. is the one most frequently 
met, and this IkS dispersed throughout Australia as a true desert 
plant. In W estern Australia it is found as far south as the 
Gascoyne Hirer, and on the Eastern side of the continent it 
extends far Avithin the borders of New South Wales, always 
following the Brigalow*. The other species are C. nohilis with 
large globular fruits, C. heniistriatus a small but rather pretty 
shrub seldom more than two feet higli, C, canescens a small tree 
reaching JiO feet high ; C. mifchclli, another shrub about half 
the height, and finally 0 . onians a climber which spreads its large 
w’hite showy flow’crs over many of the bushes and trees. In the 
scrubs near the coast one occasionally meets w ith Bandia densijlora 
which 1 mention here for the sake of calling attention to its 
groat beauty as an ornamental shrub. It is certainly a wonder 
that it has not been introduced into some of our gardens, where 
its thick clusters of crimson blossoms ought to make it a genera^ 
favourite. Two species of Leguminous plants may be mentioned 
in this place. One is rather rare, BarJclya syringifolia, wdth 
splendid racemes of rich yellow^ flowers possessing a fragrance 
far more delicate and rich than the w ell-know n Acacia farncsiana. 
It is a very abnormal member of the Leguminosfio and is quite 
peculiar to Australia. The other tree is Cassia brewsteri^ equally 
conspicuous from its flowers or fruits. The former are in long 
yellow* racemes very like the Laburnum of Europe. The pods 
very long, black and ornamental, the well-marked dissepiments 
between the seeds adding much to the peculiar appearance. 
Messrs. Bailey and Scortechini are of opinion that there are two 
distinct species confounded under this name. I should add that 
the plant just referred to, Acacia famesiana is not uncommon 
amid the Brigalow. It is scarcely necessary to remind readers 
that this species is widely distributed over the earth’s surface, 
being found in Africa as well as India and the Indian Archipelago, 
It differs from most Australian species in the almost orange hue 
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of the flowers, and the clusters of black swollen pods ' like 
bunches of black fingers. Acacia oswaldi is a common bush in 
the scrubs, with small phyllodia not very unlike the Mulga {A, 
aneura') of the central deserts. Albizza hamltica is as its name 
implies common on the rich basaltic downs amongst the Brigalow. 
This has been already referred to as being so useful for stock- 
whip handles. It goes by the absurd name of “ Dead Pinish.” 
The wood is extremely tough and it is of good colour, like pale 
cedar and takes a beautiful polish. The tree is usually very small, 
not exceeding 15 feet. 

A common tree amongst the more open portions of the scrub 
where the Brigalow begins to get less abundant, is Ahtonia 
constricta^ one of the Aiwcyiieco. Like the Indian Ahtonia it 
contains a bitter principle w’hich is of great value as a drug. Dr. 
Bancroft of Brisbane has exported a small quantity of the wood, 
every portion of which contains an extraordinary quantity of the 
bitter principle. From experiments at the Brisbane Hospital I 
have been given to understand that it was found as efficient as 
quinine. It goes by the name of Bitter Bark,” which is also a 
common epithet for Feiahdigma qiiadrilocularc w hich also occurs 
in the scrubs. I have noticed both these trees from South 
Queensland to the Carpentarian waters. The w^ood of both is 
used to form drinking cups, which for a long time converts into 
a bitter infusion the water which is placed in them. 

There is an absence of grasses in the poorer soils of the 
Brigalow^ and instead one notices principally a thick growth of 
Sida eordifolia, Folynieria calycina^ Evolvulm ahiiwides and 
Vittadinia scahra and V, atcstralisy wffiich carpet the ground with 
an almost constant bloom of yellow, pink, wdiite, and blue flowers. 
Occasionally w^e find scattered on the plains amongst Brigalow, 
bushy clumps of Apophyllum anotnaluniy wdiich looks exactly like 
the wiry bushes of Polygonutn junceum such as wo find in the 
interior. We see also a few trees here and there of Owenia 
acidula with its very acid fruits and pendulous branches of bright 
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green broadly pinnate leaves. It is a graceful addition to the 
scrub. Orevillea striata is found at times in all inland scrubs as 
far as Cape York. It presents a most peculiar appearance with 
its pendulous ribbon-like leaves a foot or so in length, and half 
an inch wide. Much of the same habit is HaJcea Jorea, only its 
long leaves are cylindrical and about an eighth of an inch in 
diameter. Canthium hiixifoUum^ C. vacciniifolium^ and Vcntilago 
viminaUs may complete the mention of stragglers amid the 
Brigalow. To mention all would be a long list. 

As a rule, as 1 have already stated, where Brigalow is thick it 
almost excludes every other kind of vegetation, except of Salt 
Bush {Rhagodia spinescens) and a few other inconspicuous plants. 
Brigalow may therefore be understood to mean an almost exclusive 
scrub of Acacia liarpophglla^ or thickets of a mixed character to 
which the various trees and shrubs mentioned in this paper con- 
tribute in varying proportions. True Brigalow extends from the 
northern tributaries of the Darling to about Lat. 19 S. It may 
extend further north, but I have not seen it. Of its western 
limits I have no means of judging. It is found on the head 
waters of the Barcoo and Flinders. I have not seen it nearer to 
the east <;oast than about 30 miles. The following is a list of a 
few of the plants noticed by me in the Brigalow scrubs in the 
northern territory and not referred to in the preceding pages. 

Clemufis microplnjUa^ DC. 

Ranunculus parvifloru^y DC. 
llibhertia striefa^ R. Br. 

Lepidium ruderale, L. 

Rolanisia viscosa, DC. 

Capparis sarmentosuy A. Cunn.,C. canescens^ Lindl., C.IoranthiJolia 
Lindl. 

Ilghanthus suffruticosm^ Cling*, H. Jloribundiis^ AYalp. 
Rittosporum pJuIlgraoiJes, DC. 

Sursaria spinosaj Cav. The form found in the Brigalow differs 
much from that common in South Australia, and it flowers 
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at a different time — May and June. Bentham had much 
hesitation in uniting the two species. 

Citriohatus parvfjlorus, A. Cunn. 

Gheiranthera linearis^ A. Cunn. In some patches of Brigalow 
on the higher portions of Expedition Kange. This is the 
only record of its occurrence in the tropics. It is not un- 
common at Stanthorpe. 

Poll/gala jnpojiica^ Houtt. 

Franhenia pane {flora ^ DC. 

Cerastium vulgnium, L. 

Stellaria media^ L. 

Folgcarpon tetrapligllum, L. 

Folgcarpcea sgnandra, E. v. Muell. 

Fortidaca oleracea^ L., and P.ftJifoUa^ F. v. Muell. 

Calandrinia halonensis, LindL, (7. pmUIa^ Lindl. 

Hgpericum gramineum^ Eorst. 

Sida eorrugafa, Lindl., S. virgataj Hook., S. pleianiha, F. Muell., 
/S'. rhomhifoUa^ L. 

Abutilon tuhulosiim, Hook., A. mitchelU^ Benth., A. suhviscosum^ 
Benth., A. muticum, G. Don. 

TJrem lohata, L. 

Hibiscus ficulneus, L., H. trionum, L., H. brachysiphomus, F.v.M., 
11. divaricatm^ Grab., II. sturtii, Hook., 11. tiliaceus^ L. 

Sterculia diversifolia^ G. Don. 

Frythoxylon australe, F. v. Muell. 

Tribulus ierrestris, L., and T. cistoideSj L., especially common on 
the black soil. 

Zygophylhm iodocarpum, Muell. 

Frodium cygnorum, ISees. 

Oxalis corniculata, L. 

Friostemon diffomiis, A. Cunn. 

Soronia ledifolia, J. Gay. 

Phebalium glandulosum, Hook. 

Philotheca australis, Budge. 
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Qeijera salicifolia^ Schott, G, parviJlo7*a^ Lindl. 

Atalantia fjhiuca^ Hook. 

Owenia vcnosn, P. v. Muell. 

JFlindersia maculosa, P.v.M. 

Oelastrus australis, Harv., C. hilocularis, P.v.M. 

Stachliousia monogyna, Labill. 

Gryftandra ainara, Sm. 

Vitis nitens, P. Muell. 

Dodoucsa peduncular'is, Lindl., D. vestita. Hook., D. adenophora, 
Miq. 

Jachsonia scoparia, R. Br. 

Yiminaria denudata, Sm. I believe this has not been previously 
recorded from Queensland. 

Aotus mollis, Benth. 

Oastrolohium grandifiorum, P. v. M. 

Dill wyuia Jlorihunda ? Sm. 

Ilovea longifolia, R. Br., Jl. longipes, Benth. 

Grot alar ia mitchelli, Benth., C, dissitifolia, Benth. 

Psoralea criantha, Benth., P. tenax, Lindl. 

Indigofera linifolia, Retz., J. gland ulosa, Willd., I. trita, L., X, 
australis, Hcyne, I. hrevidens, Benth. 

Seshania aculeata, Persoon. Generally in old watercourses. 
Swainsonia galegifoUa, R. Br. 

Zornia dipliylla, Pers. I have been inclined to think there are 
two species. 

Desmodium sp. Two or three specimens of this genus were 
mislaid. It is well represented in the jvoor scrubs, especially 
in stony gi'ound. 

Olycine falcata, Benth., G, tahacina, Benth. 

Hardenhergia monophylla, Benth. Very common in scrubs. 
JErythrina vespertilio, Benth. 

Vigna vexillata ? Benth. 

Atylosia scar abaso ides, Benth. 

BarJclya syringifolia, P. v. M. 

Ml 
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Cciisia brewsteri, P. v. M., C, australis, Sims, C, eremopbila, A. 

Cunn., C, artemisioides, O. sturtii, P. v. M. 

Baubinia cunniitghami, Benth., B, carronii, P. v. M. 

ITeptunia gracilis, Benth. 

Acacia triptera,l^&nt\i., A, conferta, A. Cunn., A. sentis, P. MuelL, 
A, penninervis,^!^., A. neriifolia, A, Cunn., A, podalyriwfolia 
A. Cunn., A, stenophglla, A. Cunn., A. implexa, Benth., A, 
doratoxglon, A, Cunn., A. cunninghami, Hook., A, spectahilis, 
A. Cunn., A. bidwillL 
Bubus parvijblius, L. 

Ceratopbyllum demersum, L. 

Temiinalia muelleri, Benth., T, oblongata, P. v. M. 
Macropteranthes leichhardtii, P. Muell. This was found in the 
Scrub between Emerald and Neathersfield by Mr. 
O’Shannessy. 

My specimens of Myrtaceae and CompositsD, were with few 
exceptions, destroyed in the Garden Palace Pire, together with 
grasses, ferns, 'and all but the few remaining specimens to be 
enumerated. 

Dentella repens, Porst. 

Canthium luddum, Hook, and Arn. Rather common in all the 
Brigalow west of Rockhampton. C. oleifolium. Hook. C. 
buxifolium, Benth. (7. coprosmoides, P. v. M. 

Asperula scoparia, Hook. 

Cucumis trigonus, Roxb. 

Ilydrocotyle laxijlora, DC. 

Trachymene incisa, Rudge, 

Daucus brachiatus, Sieb. 

Jjoranihm longiflorus, Desr., L. linear if olius, Hook,, L. pendulus, 
Sieb. 

Stylidium graminifolium, Swartz. 

Velleia paradoxa, R. Br. 

Goodenia glabra, R. Br. G, grandifiora, Sims. 

Scasvola spinescens, R. Br. 
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Wahlenhergia gracilis, A. DC. 

Isotoma axillaris, LindL 
Melichrus rotatm, R. Br. 

Maha humilis, B. Br. 

Jasminum racemosum, F. v. M., J, lineare, E. Br., J, smvusimum 

Lindl. 

Parsonsia lanceolata, E. Br. 

Lyonsia eusalyptifolia, F. v. M. 

Secamone elliptica, E. Br. 

Oymnanthera nitid<i. 

Marsdenia leichhardtiana, F. v. M. 

Hoya australis, B, Br. Only on rocky places. 

Artaneina finibriatum, Don. 

The Brigalow is peculiarly rich in species of Solanum, but alj 
iiiy examples are destroyed. 

Tecoma australis, E, Br. 

Ri(sUia primulacea, F. v. M., B. corynotheca, F. v. M., jB. australis 

E. Br. 

Justicia procumhens, L. 

Erianthemum variahile, E, Br. 

Myoporum desert i, A. Cuiin., M. dehile, E. Br. 

Ercmophila Jatrohei, F, v. M., E. hngifolia, F. v. M., E. polyclada 

F. V. M., E. hrownii, F. v. M., E. maculata, F. v. M, 

Verbena officinalis, L., V. honariensis, L. 

Spartothamnus junceus, A. Cuiin. 

Clerodcndron Jloribundim, R. Br. 

Mentha australis, E. Br. 

Salvia pi ebeia, E. Br. 

Anisomeles salvifolia, E. Br. 

Prostanthera euphrasioides, Bonth. 

Teucrium integrifoUum, F. v. Muell. 

Ajuga australis, E. Br. 

Plantago varia, Br. 

Rhagodia paraholica, E. Br. 
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Chenopodium auricomum^ Lindl. 

Atriplex vesicariay Hew., A. halimoides^ Lindl. 

Kochia lanom^ Lindl. 

SalsoJa Icaliy Linn. 

Amarantus macrocarpus, Benth. 

Trichinum ohovatumy Gaudicli, T.macrocephalumyll.^r.y T, exaltatum 
Benth. 

AUernanthera nodiflorayJx. Br., A, denticulaUiy B. Br. 

Boerhaavia diffusa, Linn. 

Petrophila sessilisy Sieb. 

Conospermim sphacelatuMy Hook. 

Persoonia sericcUy A. Cunn., P. falcaiay R. Br. 

Macadamia ternifoliay F. v. Muell. 

Xylomelum salicinuniy A. Cunn. 

Grevillea hngisiylay Hook., 6^. polystachyay E. Br., G. rohustay A. 
Cunn. 

Saksa salignay Knight. 

Lomatia silaifoliay E. Br. 

Banksia integrifolia. 

Pimelea glaucuy E. Br., P. colUnay E. Br., P. linxfuUay Sm., P, 
leptostachjay Benth. 

Petalostigma qtiadrilocularey F. v. M. 

Buphorhia mitchellianay Boiss., E. drummondiiy Boiss., E. alsinccflora 
Baill. 

Por anther a microphyllay Brongn. On clay banks. 

Beyeria viscosa, Miq. 

Bicinocarpus hou’manni, F. v. M., B. ledifoliuSy F. v. M. 

Beriya mitchelliy Mull Arg., B. oloeifoliay B. sp, {croionoideSy O’Shan. 

MS.) 

Alchorncea ilicifoliay Muell. Arg. 

Tragia novcB-hollandiay E. Br. 

This little plant stings just like the common house nettle. 
Casuarina glaucUy Sieb., 0. eunninghamianay Miq. 

Thesium austrahy E. Br. 
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Santalum lanceolatum^ E. Br. 

JExocarpus apliylla, E. Br. 

Frenela rohustay Cunn. This tree occurs in patches in the Brigalow 
scrub far within the tropics, but always in the driest and 
poorest sandy soils. I have noticed that it seems particularly 
fond of soils derived from granite. 

Arawaria hidwilliy Hook. Eare. 

Cycas tneditty E. Br., On poor soils. 

Macrozamia perowslcianay Miq. If I am correct in my identification 
this is very abundant on the edges of scrubs, and in the 
sandstone and trap ranges between the Comet Eiver and 
Springsure. It is a noble tree like a palm, about 20 feet 
high. The ground about this neighbourhood is covered 
with the large nuts. Mr. Baily and Mr. O^Shannessy both 
are inclined to regard this as a different species. 

The few Orchids I was able to collect were destroyed in the 

Oarden Palace Pire. Brigalow is not rich in them. 

BuJhine hulhoia^ Haw. 

Arunidinella nepalemUy Trin. 


CONTEIBUTION TO A KNOWLEDGE OT THE FiSHES OF NeW 

Guinea. — No. III. 

Bt William Ma cleat, F.L.S., &c. 

Family LABEIDiE. 

197. Cii^KOPS MACRODON, Bleek. 

Gunth., Cat. 4, p. 94. — Bleek., Atl. Ichth., Labr., p. 162, pi. 
47, fig. 1. 

Syn. — Ldbrm macrodontm^ Lacep. — Cuv. & Val. 

“ Tarquoya ” of the natives. 

198. CuJSBOPS OMMOPTERUS, Eichards. 

Ichth. China, p. 257. — Gunth., Cat. 4. p. 94. 
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Syn. — C. Schmnleinii^ Cuv. & Val. — Bleek., Atl. Ichth. Labr*, 
p. 163, p. 46, fig. 8. 

Dava-Dava ” of the natives. 

199. Cheilinits oxtcephjllits, Bleek. 

Gunth., Cat. 4, p. 128. — Bleek., Atl. Ichth. p. 65, tab.j28, fig. 5. 
“ Mami of thenatives. A name given to several of this genus. 

200. Cheiliitus fascixtus, B1. 

Gunth., Cat. 4, p. 129. — Bleek., Atl. Ichth., p. 68, tab. 26, fig. 3. 

201. Cheilikus undulxtus, Cuv. & Val. 

Gunth., Cat. 4, p. 129. — Bleek., Atl. Ichth., p. 68, tab. 26, fig. 3. 

202. Cheilixus eadiatits, B1. 

Gunth., Cat. % p. 131. — Bleek., Atl. Ichth. p. 68, tab. 25, fig. 1. 

Syn. — C. commer%m% Benn., C. coccinetUy Kiipp., and C. 
diag^ramma, Cuv. A Val. 

“ TJbaquarumi of the natives. 

208. Cheilixus chloeueus, B1. 

Gunth., Cat. 4, p. 128. — Bleek., Atl. Ichth. p. 65, tab. 27, fig. 8. 
Syn. — C. guttatuSy and deeacanthus^ Bleek. 

204. Cheilixus teilobatus, Lacep. 

Gunth., Cat. 4, p. 126. — Bleek., Atl. Ichth. p. 66, tab. 27, fig. 2. 
Syn. — C. nehuhsusy Richards. — C, tetragona, Bleek. 

205. Epibulus ixsmiATOE, Bl. 

Gunth., Cat. 4, p. 135. — Bleek., Atl. Ichth., p. 74, tab. 22, fig. 3. 
Cabamouma ” of the natives. 

206. Axampses geooeaphicus, Cuv. & Val. 

Gunth., Cat. 4, p. 187.— Bleek., AtL Ichth. p. 102, tab. 25, fig. 8. 
“ Humatua ” of the natives. 
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207. Hsmigtvnus melavoptebus, BL 
Gunth.y Cat. 4, p. 139. — Bleek., Atl. Ichth. p. 142, tab. 45, fig. 3. 
Syn. — Tautoga melapterm^ Cuv. & Val., B-ichards. and Bleek, 

“ Orlohe *’ of the natives. 

208. Hemiotmkus fasciatus, B1. 

Q-unth., Cat. 4, p. 138. — Bleek., Atl. Ichth. p. 141, tab. 46, fig. 2. 
Syn, — Tautoga fasciata, Cuv. & Val. — Cheilinus Blockiiy Cnv. 
& Val. 


209. Platyolossus chlobopteeus, B1. 

Gunth., Cat. 4, p. 144. — Haliehoeres chloropteruSj Bleek., Atl. 
Ichth., p. 125, tab. 35, fig. 3. — Julis semidecorafa, Less., Voy. 
Coq., pi. 25. 

“ Gau ” of the natives, 

210. Platyolossub hohtulanus, Lacep. 

Gunth., Cat. 4, p. 147. — Hemitautoga centiquadra^ Bleek., Atl. 
Ichth., p. 139, tab. 32, fig. 3. — Julis decussatus, Cuv. & Val. — 
Halichasres esimim, Kiipp. 

211. Plattclossus outtclatus, n. »p. 

D. 9/11. A. 3/11. L. lat. 27. 

The height of the body is one-fourth of the total length ; the 
anterior canine teeth long ; the tail truncate. The colour in 
spirit specimens is of a pale olive-yellow all over, with indistinct 
traces of two or more darker lines on the sides ; every scale on 
the back and sides has a minute brown dot near its base ; there 
is a coloured band from the mouth to the eye, and a dark spot 
behind the eye, the pectoral fins have a narrow blue line at their 
base above. The other fins are yellow and immaculate. 

“ Gau ” of the natives. Length 4 inches. 
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212. Novacula. vanicolensis, Cuv. & Val. 

Gunth., Cat. 4, p. 172 . — Jidis vaniooremia^ Quoy <& Gaim., 
Voy. Astro]., p. 701, pi. 20, fi^. 1 . — NomcwUcltthys taniurus, 
Bleek., x\tl. Ichth., p. 144, tab. 31, fig. 5. 

213. JuLIS LUNARIS, L. 

Gunth., Cat. 4, p. 180. — Bleek., Atl. Ichth , p. 90, tab. 33, fig. 5. 

Syn. — Ilardwickii, Gray. — J. porplijirocephala^ Bonn. — J, 
Duperrei, Quoy & Gaim. — J. viriJis, Cuv. & Val., &c . — Lahrm 
galhiSy L. Gin. 

214. CllElLIO IXERMrS, Bl. 

Gunth., Cat. 4, p. 194. — Bleek., Atl. Ichth., p. 82, tab. 31, fig. 4. 

Syn. — C. auratnSyfaiscmy cyanochlorUy Forskaliiy hemichrysosy 
viridiSy and microstomay of Cuv. & A’’a]. 

215. CoRis ANNULA.TA, Lacep. 

Gunth., Cat. 4, p. 202. — Cuv. and Val, 13, p. 501, pi. 388. 

Hologymnosus fasciatusy Bleek., Atl. Ichth., p. 90, tab. 20. — 
Julis rosea, Quoy & Gaini. — J. doViatus, Cuv. & Val. 

210. CoRIS CVANEA, W. sp, 

D. 9/10. A. 3/11. L. lat. 02. 

Height of body nearly one- third of the total length, and con- 
siderably more than the length of the head. Profile of head 
concave with a prominent hump above. Eye small, about three 
diameters from point of snout. Mouth oblique, anterior canine 
teeth large, lips rather large but not fleshy, the lower with a fold 
on each side. The first two spines of the dorsal fin longer than, 
and nearly separated from the others ; the rays of the caudal fin 
project considerably beyond the connecting membrane ; the 
ventrals are pointed. The colour in spirits is black all over. Mr. 
Goldie describes it as “ Metallic-blue all over ; tip of tail and 
lower fins edged with dark green.” 

“ Gira-Gira” of the natives. 
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217. COBIS PULCIIEEBIMA, Val. 

Ounth., Cat. 4, p. 200. — O.formosa, Bleek., Atl. Ichth., p. 09, 
tab. 19, fig. 3. 

“ Hoinatua ” of the natives. 

21S. Coins cTNciULUM, Laccp. 

Gunth., Cat. 4, p. 203 . — Julis cingulum^ Ciiv. <fe Val . — Julia 
aemipimetatus^ lliipp . — Lahrm aureo-muculatus^ Benn., Fish, 
Ceyl. p. 20. 

219. SCAUICIITHVS C.KBULEOPUJS'CTATUS. liiipp.’ 

Gunth., Cat. 1, p. 213. — Bleek., Atl. lehth. p. IG. tab. 1, fig. 2. 
“ Koko-koko ” of the natives. 

220. Callyobon braciiysoma, Bleek. 

Gunth., Cat. 4, p. 215. — Bleek., Atl. Ichth. p. 14, tab. 2, fig. 3. 

221. PsKUDosCABL’s MrcRORiiiNUs, Bleek. 

Gunth., Cat. 4, p. 235. — Bleek , Atl, Ichth., p. 22, fig. 3. 

222. PSEUDOSCABTJS STBOXGTLOCEPH ALVS, Bleek. 
Gunth., Cat 4, p. 235. — Bleek., Atl. Ichth., p. 23, tiib. 4, fig. 3. 
“ Cuculedo of the natives. 

223. PsKUDOscABUs CHRYSOPOMA, Bleek. 

Gunth., Cat. 4, p. 221. — P. viridis, Bleek., Atl. Ichth., p. 45, 
tab. 17, fig. 2. 

Scants Quogi, Cuv. & Val., not Bleek. 

224. PsEUDOSCARUs Cantobi, Bleek. 

Bleek., Atl. Ichth., p. 43, tab. 9, fig. 2, 

225. PsBUBOSCARUs NUcniPUNCTATUs, Cuv. A VaL 
Gunth., Cat. 4, p. 228.— Bleek., Atl, Ichth., p. 31, tab. 10, fig. 3. 
Scarua Cut. A Val. 
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226. PsEUDOSciJfcirs OYMKoaNATHUs, Cur. A Yal. 

Gunth., Cat. 4t, p. 289. — Bleek., Atl. Ichth., p. 28, tab. 16, fig. 8. 

“ Vaciri ** of the natives. 

227. PsEUDOscABUs Goldiei, n. sp. 

Upper and lower profile moderately and equally convex ; lips 
very narrow, jaws whitish or rosy ; two series of scales on the 
cheek, the lower composed of six scales, the lower prssopercular 
limb naked. Tail' truncate, the three terminal body scales 
extending far upon it. Fourteen pectoral rays. Colour “ Dull 
purple all over, pinkish under head.’* Length 7 inches. 

“ Kukka-kukka ” of the natives. 

228. PSEUDOSCABUS PEONTALIS, II. 

Two series of scales on the cheek, the lower of seven scales ; 
One scale beneath on the prssopercular limb. Lips narrow, jaws 
blue, with strong pointed teeth at the angle of the upper. The 
head is flat and almost horizontal above, until above the mouth, 
where it becomes suddenly rounded and vertical. The scales are 
large. L. lat. 22. Fifteen pectoral rays ; tail with the outer 
rays much produced. Mr. Goldie’s note of the coloration is, 

Green back, dark purple over nose, fins and belly light green, 
blue and purple streaks under the mouth, eye dark gold, fins and 
tail purple and blue.” The upper half of the pectorals is dark 
coloured beneath. A large fish over 18 inches in length. 

“Naitahe ” of the natives. 

229. PsEvnoscABUs papueksis, n. sp. 

Three series of scales on the cheek, covering the pr»opercular 
limb. Jaws whitish, the upper not half covered by the lip, and 
with two strong teeth at each angle. The tail is crescent shaped, 
13 rays in the pectoral fins ; profile moderately convex. L. lat. 
21. Colour in- spirits uniform yellowish. - Mr. Goldie says^ 
** Green with edge of scales bright pink, side fins green and pink, 
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tail green with pink stripe on top and bottom, but edged with 
green, top and bottom fins pink edged with turquoise blue, orbit 
hazel.'* Length 16 inches. 

“ Niiti ” of the natiires. 

260. PsEUnOSGABUS ZOBATUS, n. 9p, 

Three series of scales on the cheek, not covering the pr»- 
opercular limb ; the jaws are whitish, without teeth at the angle, 
the upper almost entirely covered by the lip ; thirteen pectoral 
rays ; tail crescentic, the outer rays considerably produced. The 
lower profile is much more convex than the upper. Coloration 
according to Mr. Q-oldie — “ Head dull green fading to light green 
towards the tail, two yellow patches on each side, pinkish along 
belly. There seems to be a well defined dark patch covering the 
head and back from the mouth to near the extremity of the 
pectoral fin in a line with the lower margin of the eye. 

“ Dulai *’ of the natives. 

231. PSKUDOSCAKUS LABIOSUS, ft. sp. 

Two series of scales on the cheek, the lower of six scales ; the 
praeopercular limb entirely naked. Profile more convex below 
than above. Jaws whitish, the upper with three, the lower with 
two pointed teeth at each angle of the mouth ; the upper lip 
rather broad, but not covering more than half of the jaw, the 
lower lip reflected and lobed in the middle. Pectoral rays 
thirteen ; the lateral rays of the caudal fin somewhat produced. 
L. lat. 24. The colour in spirits is of a browmish-yellow, lighter 
on the under surface ; the fins are yellow, the dorsal and anal 
having evidently had a coloured submarginal band, there are traces 
of two broad coloured bands across the chin. 

“ Bonoheri ” of the natives. 

232. PsEUBOscABUs Mobesbteksis, «. sp . 

Three series of scales on the cheek, the middle series with five 
scales, the lower with two, these last just reaching the pr». 
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opercular limb. Jaws whitish and half covered by the lips which 
are rather broad and like those of P. labiosm ; the tail is truncate, 
Mr. Goldie thus describes the colour in the fresh specimen — 
“ Green and magenta body, top of head brownish, rest green, tail 
green and magenta wdth sea-green edges, orbit light hazel.” 

Carava ” of the natives. 

I believe Mr. Goldie’s collection contains several other species 
of this genus, but I am unable to satisfy myself as to their 
specific differences. I regret to find that Mr. Goldie’s descriptions 
as regards this group of Fishes are not sufficiently detailed. 

Family SILURID^F. 

233. Plotosus maceocepiialus, Cuv. & Val. 

Cuv. & Val., XV., p. 428, pi. 449. — Bleek., Atl. Ichth., Silur., 
tab. 47, fig. 1. 

“ Deteira ” of the native. 

Family SCOPELID^. 

234. Saurus varius, Lacep. 

Gunth., Cat. 5, p. 395. — Bleek., Atl. Ichth., Saurid., tab. 2, fig. 5. 

Syn, — S, tmriegatus, Quoy & Gaim. — 8 synod m, Cuv. & Val. 

Family SCOMBRESOCIDJE. 

235. Belone cakcila, Buch. 

Gunth., Cat. 6, p. 253.— Cuv. & Val., 18, p. 455. 

Quarrabudda ” of the natives. Prom fresh water. 

236. Belone annulata, Cuv. & Val. 

Gunth., Cat. 6, p. 240. — Cant. Mai. Fish., p. 244. 

Mastacamhelu8ehoramJSlee\i,^A.\X, Ichth. Scombres.,tab. 10, f. 2. 

“ Quarabata ” of the natives. 
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237. Belone lturoides, Bleek. 

G until., Cat. G, p. 243. — Mastacambelus liuroides^ Bleek., Atl. 
Ichth. Scoinbres. tab. 9, fig. 1. 

238. IIemieiiamphus Commersonu, Cuv. 
Gunth.jCat. 6,p.271. — Bleek., Atl. Ichtb., Scombres. tab, 6, f.3. 
“ Manaria of the natives. 

239. Hemtrhamphus Quoyt, Cuv. & Yal. 

G until., Cat. 6, p. 267. — Bleek., Atl. Ichth., Scombres. tab. 6, 
fig. 1, and tab. 4, fig. 3. 

“Moa” of the natives. 

2A0. llEMFRirAMPirus dtspar, Cuv. & Yal. 

Gunth., Cat. 6, p. 27 A, — Zenarchopferus dispar, Bleek., Atl. 
Ichth. Scombres. tab. 7, fig. 4. 

‘‘ Quarapata of the natives. From fresh water. 

241. llEMiRirAMPHUs Cantori, Bleek. 

Gunth., Cat. G, p. 26 A. — Bleek., Atl. Ichth. Scombres., tab. G, f. 2. 
Sjn. — II. Jongirostris and Georgii of Bleeker. 

Family CLUPEID.E. 

242. Engraulis encbasicholoides, Bleek. 

Gunth., Cat. 7, p. 387. — Block,, Atl. Ichth. Clup., tab. 5, f. 4. 

2 A3. Chatokssus cuacunda, Cuv. & Yal. 

Gunth., Cat. 7, p. 411 . — Dorosonia chacunda,^\QQ\., Atl. Ichth. 
Clup. tab. 3, fig, 5. 

“ liurupcte of the natives. 

244. Albula conorhynchus, BL 

Gunth., Cat. 7, p. 468. — Oonorhgnchm glossodon, Bleek., Atl. 
Ichth., Clup. tab. 7, fig. 1, 
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Syn. — A, macrocephala, parra^ poreemU^ hananus^ neopuimm^ 
seminttda, erythrocheilos^ and forateri^ of Cu. A Val. 

“ Quada ” of the natives. 

245. Elops saubus, L. 

Gunth., Cat. 7, p. 470. — Bleek., Atl. Ichth., Clup., tab. 10, f. 3. 

gyn, — Elops machvata, Eichards., Voy. Ereb. and Terr., pi. 36, 
fig. 3-5. 

246. Mkgalops macroptebus, Bleek. 

Bleek., Atl. Ichth., Clup., tab. 15, fig. 2. 

“ U-u-la ” of the natives. 

Dr. Gunther includes ’this species among the many synonyms 
of Megalops cpprinoides. 

247. CllANOS SALMONEUS, Bl. 

Gunth,, Cat. 7, p. 473. — Bleek., Atl. Ichth., Clup., tab. 14, f. 4. 

Syn. — C. mento, ckloropterus^ nuchalis^ orientalis, and cyprinella 
of Cuv. A Val. — Lutodeira sahmnea^ Eichards., Voy. Ereb, and 
Terr., p. 58, pi. 3G, fig. 1. 

“ Orrorobu ” of the natives. 

248. Chirocentbus dorab, Porsk. 

Gunth,, Cat. 7, p. 475. — Bleek., Atl. Ichth., Clup., tab. 13, f. 3. 

“ Harega ” of the natives. 

Family MVBMNIBM , 

249. Mubasha sidebsa, Eichards. 

Voy. Ereb. and Terror, p. 85, pi. 48, figs. 1-5. 

“ Tagala ” of the natives. 


Family SCLEEODEEMI. 
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250. Balistes flatimaboibatus, Eiipp. 

Gunth., Cat. 8, p. 223. — ^Bleek., Atl. Ichth. Balist., p. 113, tab. 
4, fig. 3, and tab. 10, fig. 3. 

“ Dumocicia ** of the natives. 

251. Balistes tieidescens, B1. 

Gunth., Cat. 8, p. 220. — Bleek., Atl. Ichth , Balist., p. 112, 
tab. 17. fig. 2. 

Baru-Baru of the natives. 

252. Balistes fuscls, B1. 

Gunth., Cat. 8, p. 222. — B. chryaospilw, Bleek.. Atl. Ichth., 
Balist. p. Ill, tab. 11, fig. 3. 

253. Balistes aculeatus, L. 

Gunth., Cat. 8, p. 233. — Bleek., Atl. Ichth. Balist., p. 120, tab. 
2, fig. 3. 

254. Balistes veerucosus, L. 

Gunth., Cat. 8, p. 225. — Bleek., Atl. Ichth. Balist , p. 120, 
tab. 2, fig. 2. 

Syn. — B, praslinoideB, Less., Voy. Coq.. pi. 9, fig. 3. 

255. Balistes rectangulus, B1. 

Gunth., Cat. 8, p. 225. — B. erytkropteron^ Less., Voy. Coq., pi. 
10, fig. 3. — B, cinctuB^ Bleek., Atl., Ichth., Balist., p. 119, tab. 
34, fig. 1. 

25G. Balistes armattjs, Bleek, 

Bleek., Atl. Ichth., Balist., p. 115, tab. 2, fig. 1. 

257. Balistes undulatus, Park. 

Gunth., Oat. 8, p. 226. — B. lamourouxii, Quoy & Gaim., Voy. 
Uran., pi. 37, fig. 1. — B. lineaius, Bleek., Atl. Ichth., Balist., p. 
118, tab. 15, fig. 2. 
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258. Monaoanthtts scopas, Cuv. 

Gunth., Cat. 8, p. 232 . — Amanses scopas, Bleek., Atl. Ichth. 
Balist., p. 135, tab. 14, fig. 3. 

Kudima ” of the natives. 

259. Monacanthos cuinensis, B1. 

Gunth., Cat. 8, j). 236. — Bleek., Atl. Ichth., Balist., p. 125, 
tab. 8, fig, 2. 

260. MoNACANTHirS NIGRICANS, n. Sp. 

D. 26. A. 23. P. 13. C. 10. 

Height of body half the total length, skin rough ; dorsal spine 
strong and rough, but without rows of spines, situated above the 
orbit, and about equal in length to the distance between the eye 
and the mouth ; profile from the dorsal spine to the mouth at an 
angle of 45^ and slightly concave; ventral spine strong, prominent, 
and armed with short strong spines ; tail truncate, a tooth brush- 
looking tuft of spines on each side between the dorsal and anal 
fins. Colour dull dark brown all over, with traces of numerous 
darker narrow bands on the body, dorsal, anal and pectoral fins 
clear and spotless. 

261. Monacanthub fxjliginoses, n, sp. 

D. 84. A. 32. 

Height of body half the total length ; skin like fine sand paper, 
dorsal spine long, pointed, covered with granulations, rising 
above the anterior margin of the eye, snout rather long, the 
profile very slightly concave ; the tail is truncate, the ventral 
spine does not extend beyond the cutaneous ventral expansion. 
Colour uniform sooty-brown, fins clear. 

262. OsTEACION CT7BICUS, L. 

Gunth., Oat. 8, p, 260. — 0. tetragonm, Bleek., Atl. Ichth., 
Ostrac., p. 39, tab: 1, fig. 2, and tab. 3, fig. 2. 

Worra of the natives. 
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263. OsTRACioN ARCUS, Bleek. 

AcantJmiracion arcus, Bleek., AtL Ichth. Ostrac., p. 33, tab. 2^ 
fig. 3, and tab. 4, fig. 4. 

^‘Iduari” of the natives. 

Family OYMNODONTES. 

264. TeTROBOM 8TELLATU8, Bl. 

Guntb., Cat. 8, p. 293. — Crayracion lineatxis, Bleek., Atl.Ichth^ 
OjTnnod., p. 70, tab. 2, fig. 1, and tab. 8, fig. 1. 

Godu ” of the natives. 

263. Tetrodox reticularis, Bl. 

Gunth., Cat. 8, p. 296. — Crayracion tesiudinea, Bleek., Atl. Ichtb^ 
Gymnod., p. 71, tab. 8, fig. 3. 

266. Tetrodox mapta, Loss. 

Gunth., Cat. 8. x>. 293. — Crayracion mayya, Bleek., Atl. Ichth. 
Gymnod., p. 72, tab. 6, fig. 3, 

267. Tetrodox xigropuxctatus, Bl. 

Gunth., Cat. 8, j). 293. — Crayracion nigroyundatus, Bleek., Atl. 
Ichth., Gymnod., i). 73, tab. 2, fig. 4. 

Family SELACHID.F. 

268. ClIlLOSCYLLIUM OCELLATUM, L. 

Gunth., Cat. 8, p. 410. — Mull. & Ilenlo, p. 16. 

269. Gixolymostoma coxcolor. 

Gunth., Cat. 8, p. 409.— Dum., Elasm.,p. 331. 

270. CuoesoBmxus barbatus, L. 

Gunth., Cat. 8, p. 414.— Muller & Henle, p. 21, pi. 5. 

N 1 
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Family BATIDJE. 

271. Teygon geanulata, n. 

Tail without any cutaneous fold, slender, nearly twice the 
length of the disk and covered to the extremity with very minute 
spines. Snout very obtusely angled. Disk about as broad as 
long. Head and back of body covered with small granules which 
extend on the ridge of the tail to the spine. Two papillae at the 
bottom of the mouth. Colour uniform dirty brown. Diameter 
of disk 1 3 inches. 

272. T^niuea lymna, Cuv. 

Gunth., Cat. 1, p. 483. — Muller & Henle, pp. 171-197. 

273. T-eniuea atra, «. sp . 

Tail nearly twice the length of the disk, with a large cutaneous 
fold below the terminal half. Disk much broader than long, and 
rounded at the snout. Head and body above densely covered 
with small nitid granules, within the centre of the ridge of the 
back three or four rounded depressed nitid tubercles; the granules 
only extend on to the root of tail. The colour is a jet glossy 
black over all the upper surface, the under surface is white. 
Diameter of disk 16 inches. 

274. Ehinobatus granulatus, Cuv. 

Gunth., Cat. 8, p. 443. — Muller & Henle, p. 117, pi. 38. 


Notes oy the Geology of the Westeek Coalfield, 
Capeetee. Paet II. 

By Peofessoe Stepuehs, M.A. 

The Marangaroo beds show some distinct and sure tokens of 
at least a partially marine origin. Mr. Wilkinson has observed* 


• Geological Map of Hartley, Ac., note 17. 
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that “ about 75 feet below the base of the upper Coalmeasures 
occurs a bed of ferruginous conglomerate of the upper marine 
series, containing abundance of Spirifera vespertiliOj Spirifera, 
Froducta^ EuomphaluB? PecteUy Conularia^ &c. These beds 
appear to have a slight dip to the north-east, and to be conform- 
able to the overlying Glossopteris beds.” The fossils here 
mentioned were obtained from a shaft sunk in the Marangaroo 
flat, about 40 chains east of the platform. Again, at the head of 
Piper’s flat, where the railway crosses the great dividing range, 
he notes “Eerruginous conglomerate containing Conularia.'"'* 
Now this Ferruginous Conglomerate is the very same stuff as the 
dark Mulatto conglomerate of which I have previously spoken. 
The chemical changes by which it has been altered have not been 
of such a character as to change any of the embedded fossils, and 
so we have the delicate shell of Conularia still discoverable. But, 
80 far as my experience goes, there is no general abundance of 
these marine forms. Mr. Wilkinson did indeed obtain them in 
considerable numbers, but only quite at the base of the conglomerate, 
I do not think that they are to be found higher up, except in 
rare cases. 

However, here is evidence enough of at least a partially marine 
origin for the Marangaroo Conglomerate. Let us consider the 
character of the stuff more carefully. We see in the Conglomerate 
proper an extraordinary confusion of large and small pebbles 
and angular blocks, varying, as Mr. Wilkinson says, from the 
size of a pea to upwards of two feet in diameter, and sometimes, 
as I have myself observed, to much more than double, if not 
treble dimensions. These are embedded in a muddy sand, with- 
out, in general, any sorting or sizing ; processes which are 
inseparable from the ordinary action of tidal waters or regular 
river currents. Here and there, however, we see particular beds 
which have undergone such a process of subsequent arrangement, 
and appear as Sandstones or Shales, interbedded with the Con- 
glomerates. The pebbles are sometimes derived from older 
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Devonian Conglomerates, in which case they are well rounded; 
sometimes from the fossiliferous beds in the neighbourhood, in 
which ease they ai'e slightly rounded upon the angles, but retain 
a generally prismatic form ; and it is in these that the Ehyn- 
chonellas, Spirifers, and Trilobites are found. 

Many of these blocks are of very large size, five or six feet 
in diameter, and are nevertheless mixed up like plums in a pudding 
with the finer grained matrix in which they lie. Some of these, 
as notably near ‘ Stone House,’ two miles north of Capertec, are 
finely polished, (as are also fragments of hard conglomerate near 
Hound Swamp). But there is, so far as I could see, no positive 
evidence of glacial striation, nor does the character of the polish 
connect it with glacial action. Nevertheless I feel assured that 
no other agency than that of great mountain glaciers, feeding 
strong watercourses, which were also subject to violent but 
occasional floods, as at the melting of the superficial snow's in 
spring, could ever have piled up, or rather spread out, the coarse 
alluviums of which 1 write. The polish of the several blocks I 
take to have been given by long continued drift of sand, impelled 
either by wund or w ater, over them. And the fact that the larger 
pieces, and therefore the most permanent in position on beach or 
strath, are the better polished, seems to me to confirm my view. 

But in this Conglomerate are also intercalated Shales, of 
evidently freshwater origin, and full of leaves ; while even in the 
rude mass itself one can recognize portions of woody tissue, 
jiartly carbonized, and partly converted into pyrites. All these 
phenomena point very clearly to such an origin as has been 
indicated above. Great Stratlis, Links, and Estuary formations 
occupied the lower valleys and coasts of an Archipelago or Island 
Continent (like New Zealand) w'hose mountain summits were 
snow clad, whose upper valleys w^ere occupied by great glaciers, 
and whose enormous waste and detritus was hurried down to 
near the sea level by streams too impetuous and too irregular to 
sort out tlieir material. The glacier moraines supplied the stufE ; 
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the glacier streams, laden from time to time with ice rafts, carried 
it, and the sea at the margin, and the rivers themselves in their 
autumn beds, separated in patches and layers, sands from pebbles? 
and mud from sands, but left the larger blocks where they 
happened to find them. 

AVe may I think safely assert this much ; and may regard it as 
beyond serious question that the Marangaroo Conglomerate was 
formed, 1. near the sea level; 2. only slightly within the 
influence of the sea, and that principally in its older portions ; 
3. that it was formed of mountain waste accumulated in higher 
valleys by the action of glaciers ; and 1. that it was ultimately 
laid down, partly in broad river valleys or straths debouching on 
the sea, partly in straits and firths, and partly along the sea 
margins. From the nature of the deposit, it would never extend 
outwards more than a few furlongs. 

Similar accumulations fill the] upper valleys of the Rhone 
and Rhine in Switzerland, and are familiar enough to the 
geologist in Scotland, the north of England, and New Zealand. 
Indeed they are common to all glacier districts. The surface of 
these fonnations is never quite level, sloping, as a matter of course, 
with the rivers to which they owe their origin. And we shall 
presently see that the N.E. dip spoken of by Mr. AVilkinson 
indicates in all probability the direction in which the materials 
were in this case carried. The surface moreover, is sure to be 
subject to spring floods, bearing with them vast quantities of ice, 
and consequently to almost annual shifting of the river currents, 
which are perpetually at work, here to form mounds, there to 
excavate hollows, but which nevertheless on the w^hole, tend to 
sort out and arrange the materials through which they travel, 
and reduce them by degrees to a fairly graded slope. 

Above these plains, which we must imagine as consisting in 
great measure, of broad tracts of gravel and moraine- stuff, too 
often shifted to be clothed with vegetation, but diversified with 
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islands and knolls, backwaters and swamps on and in which 
the characteristic vegetation of Equiseta, Eerns, Cycads, and. 
Conifers formed thick scrubs and savannahs of uniform and 
perennial green — there rose tier after tier of mountains, forest 
clad below, but rising behind into snowy peaks, from which 
numerous glaciers descended. The landscape would probably, 
to ordinary observers appear much like such a landscape at the 
present day. The Botanist indeed would think very differently. 
Ilis astonishment, excitement, and intense gratification can only 
be faintly imagined from the bewilderment and exultation of 
Mr. Banks when he first went botanizing with Captain Cook 
at Kumel. 

These Alps however, have disappeared under the slow wear of 
time. The lower portions or foundations of the mass alone 
remain, very little if at all higher, and often much lower than, 
the terraces which were formed in ancient times upon their flanks, 
and the straths which once filled their valleys. These lower 
portions are highly metamorphic quartzites, slates, and lime- 
stones, with granites. The upper storeys, which were doubtless 
far less refractory, have been swept away, mile after mile in depth. 
It is therefore impossible to determine exactly the Orography of 
this ancient mountain tract. Thi.s however we dare say, that in 
its greater width and height it lay to the south, west, and north- 
west of Wallerawang, being continuous with the main Southeni 
Chain, and its two great laterals, the one west of the Bogan, the 
other south of the Murray. Towards the north it seems to have 
gradually declined to the broad depression which separated it 
from the corresponding mountainous island (or continent) which 
commencing about Tamworth extends far northward into 
Queensland. Here there were low' tracts of land with 
scattered volcanoes, broad tracts of gravels, mainly derived from 
older conglomerates, and washed into the hollow from either 
island ; but certainly largo areas of shallow seas in which the 
Marine beds above mentioned were forming. This sea, or 
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archipelago, lapped round the northern end’oE our mountain 
system, at least as far as Dubbo, and extended far to the north- 
ward, west of the Sister Island. It formed our eastern coastline 
running nearly north and south as far as Bateman’s Bay, where 
its record is lost. 

This sea was not generally deep, but had a very rugged bottom ; 
and there were probably many small islands in it, about which no 
conglomerate would form, for obvious reasons. Their shores and 
the general sea floor were formed by corresponding deposits, but 
composed chiefly of sand, sometimes so full of shells as to become 
impure limestones. The lime however has by the present time 
been almost entirely removed by acid percolation, at least in the 
beds to which we have access. They are known generally as the 
Upper (Uppermost) Marine Carboniferous series, and are found 
as evidence of this ancient sea in many parts of our coalfields. 
They can seldom be traced by their outcrop, because the super- 
incumbent or fresh water bods (including the coal itself, which 
is of subaerial formation) for the most part overlap them. Con- 
sequently they only become visible when disclosed by dislocation 
and erosion, or when penetrated by miners in sinking for the 
lower seams. They have thus been proved at Anvil Creek, Greta 
and Stony Creek near Maitland, at the Australian Agricultural 
Company’s and the Wallsend pits, Newcastle ; at Mount Keira, 
near Wollongong; at Kangaroo liiver, near its junction with the 
Shoalhaven, where they are bedded on Granite, and at .Tan is 
Bay. They have also been proved further to the west at Nattai, 
Burragoraiig, Lithgow, and the W olgan.* 1 do not doubt that 
the level country at the bottom of the Capertee Valley is of the 
same formation, though I was unable to examine it except from 
a distance. And there arc innumerable localities in the basin of 
the Hunter, and some at least in that of the Namoi, where they 
are also found. 

* See reports by Bev. W. B. Clark© and Mr. J. Mackenzie, Mines and 
Mineral Statistios, 1875. 
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I may here repeat, perhaps ad nameam^ that this is our last 
marine formation, so far as the Coalfields are concerned, and that 
all our subsequent sedimentary rocks are either of fresh- water or 
subaerial origin. Now wherever the rocky sea-bottom fell steeply 
from the shore, it would bo impossible for this shelly sand to 
accumulate, except in small patches. And wherever the water 
Avas deep enough and far enough from the shore neither sand nor 
sheila would be formed. It would therefore be reasonable to 
expect that such a formation should have many breaks or gaps 
in its extent, and that in consequence the subsequent deposits 
which owe their preservation to the fair level foundation which 
it provided, should have been chequered with a similar pattern of 
deep spaces or lakes of fresh water, in which but little sediment 
could deposit itself. For in lakes there are no great and con- 
tinuous currents, as in the Ocean, to carry river detritus hundreds 
of miles away from the place where it was discharged. Sands 
brought down by rivers into lakes accumulate in deltas and flat 
banks Avith their fronts sloping sharply down into the deep water 
beyond ; while even the finest particles of muddy cloud, slowly 
as they sink, Avill Aery soon have fallen through the stream in 
which they were supported, as it slackens, Avidens and thins out 
in the lake, and will then find themselves in dead water through 
AA'hich they can only sink vertically, Avhatever length of time they 
may require to reach the bottom. (Consequently lacustrine 
deposits must always be marginal. 

After a long period during which the energy of glacial and 
other erosion seems to have been gradually diminishing, Ave turn 
our eye again upon the scene. We observe that the Alps are loww, 
the plains more level and broad, stretching out as an almost level 
shallow bottom beneath the waters of tranquil lakes, Avhich have 
taken place of the sea. There is no sea in sight. The landscape 
is one of a multitude of fresh-water lakes bordered by level plains 
through which gentle rivers flow from the hills behind. Vegetation 
is abundant, though apparently of a rather dwarfish or stunted 
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character. The climate seems to be cold and moist. The 
mountains are still fringed with pines, and haunted by mists 
which distil perpetual through not excessive rain. There are no 
violent floods or torrents. Fine sands are deposited in level 
strands along the lake margins, and mud-banks further out. 
Here and there beds of greyish-green Equisetums gi*ow up 
like reeds through the water. — (Verfehraria) . Similar brakes 
line the shore, while on the dry ground we see a variety of ferns, 
springing from the earth, climbing growing trees, and clothing 
drift wood. But the vegetation in general does not differ from 
that of the last epoch. There must be insects present, but we 
see none : and there is no sign of any land or fresh-water snail 
that carries a shell. There are fish to be sure (Palceoniscm &c.) 
in the waters, but no other vertebrates. 

This is the period of the Lower Capertee Shales. 

After this the waters gradually deepen and gain on the land. 
There is no question in these fresh- water formations as to whether 
this is due to sinking of land or rising of water. The latter alone 
is the cause here. Just as certainly as the variations of sea level 
depend on slow vertical oscillation of the land, does the encroach- 
ment or retirement of a lake result from the increase or decrease 
of its contents. Accordingly the smaller lakes unite with one 
another and with the larger, until a large and deep sheet of water 
with a heavy wash upon the shore, jluctihus et fremitu mrgem 
marino, extends to the very foot of the hills. And now great 
bods of white sands, varying from the finest grain to coarse gravel, 
the quartz detritus of granitic and metamorphic rocks, intermixed 
with small pebbles out of the old (Devonian) conglomerates, 
begin to form over large area.s. Those arc the Capertee Grits. 
They contain no fossils, as is consistent with the mode of their 
formation. 

At length the waters ceased to rise. Broad islands and banks 
of the finest clays spread themselves out from the shore upon the 
sands just described. Tho lake is again diversified with shoals 
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and fringed with level plains, and these are again covered with 
vegetation. 

This though composed of the same or similar genera as that of 
the preceding periods is far more luxuriant. Dark humus 
accumulates during long periods of undisturbed growth, until a 
river flood, or another rise of the lake covers it with mud. This 
being again exposed, the process is repeated, until by slow degrees? 
and after many oscillations of rise and fall, many successive Coal 
seams one above the other, each ivith its foot- clay, and roof of 
shale or sandstone, are buried beneath the waters, and the pro- 
duction of coal in these regions is ended. 

For once more, and for the last time, the lake has encroached 
greatly and rapidly upon the shore, and its waves once again beat 
directly upon the sloping bases of the hills. 

The same vegetation still clothes the land, but there are no 
levels in which its debris can accumulate, and what woody matter 
is washed down into the water is soon comminuted by the con- 
stant shock of the shore waves. The never ceasing erosion of the 
land, continued centuries after centuries, perseveres in lowering 
the mountains into an undulating land, with its eastern and 
northern slopes dipping below’ the sandy shores of the lakes. 
For vast beds of sand formed from the waste of the continent, 
swept down into the lake by rivers, and transported by the shore 
wash to right and left of their mouths, have now silted up with 
a final deposit, (the coping stone as it were of the whole building), 
all the series of rocks whose formation we have been witnessing 
in imagination. 

This is the commencement of the Hawkesbury Period. 


PeELIMINAEI' yOTE ON AN AvSTBALIAN SPECIES OF FllOrOItU 
{Gephyrea ^ Tuhicola,^) 

By W illiam A. Haswell, M. A., B.Sc. 

The aberrant genus Phoronk, whose remarkable relations to 
the Qephyrea on the one hand, and to the Entoproct Bryozaa on 
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the other render it one of the most interesting of the ‘ Vermes/ 
lias hitherto only been observed in European seas. The present 
species, which I propose to name P. australis, was obtained on 
two occasions during the dredging work carried on under the 
auspices of the Trustees of the Australian Museum, at a depth 
of fifteen fathoms off Ball’s Head, in Port Jackson. It differs 
very widely from its European congener in the nature of its 
sliclter. A number of individuals inhabit a large irregular 
semi- gelatinous sac, about six inches long and three or four wide, 
and open at both ends. The walls of the sac, which are about i 
to i an inch in thickness, and are tolerably tough, are composed 
of numerous fine threads closely felted together, and in these 
walls, in wideish irregular spaces among the felted threads, lie 
the worms, the head projecting externally ; the inner surface of 
the sac is lined by a dense glistening layer of the same material as 
the rest. The whole substance of the sac is of a purple colour. 

The worm presents a cylindrical body, sometimes as much as 
two and a half inches in length and an eighth of an inch in 
thickness, and slightly dilated at the hinder end. The head 
bears a crown of slender filiform ciliated tentacles two-thirds of 
an inch in length and some hundreds in number, borne on a 
lophophore, which is continuous behind, but divided in front, 
the two limbs each becoming rolled on itself in a series of three 
and a half spiral turns. The lophophore is vertically ribbed, 
the riba being continuous wdth the tentacles, into which the 
lophophore is, as it were, frayed out. The front portion of the 
body, together with the tentacles, is of a dark purple ; the hinder 
portion is reddish, owing to the blood-vessels shining through. 
Numerous embryos were found enclosed in the spiral of each 
half of the lophophore. The stages observed do not materiallv 
differ from those of the European species, but I have not yet 
succeeded in finding fully-formed Aetinofrochte. 

The movements of the animals were exceedingly sluggish, a 
peculiarity wherein it differs very markedly from the European 
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species, which is described as retracting itself when disturbed 
with extreme rapidity into its tube. 


Note on a curious instance of Symbiosis. 

By William A. Haswell, M.A., B.Sc. 

In the June before last I obtained with the dredge off Thursday 
Island, in a depth of four or five fathoms, specimens of a branching 
species of Cellepora^ which was dotted over with small red specks. 
On examining these more minutely, I found each to consist of a 
minute Act ini d lodged in a cylindrical pit excavated in the 
substance of the polyzoarium and projecting, when expanded, 
about a quarter of an inch from the surface of the latter. Each 
of the pores is about a twentieth of an inch in diameter ; they 
are cylindrical and tolerably smooth, and in most cases the orifices 
are furnished with a low projecting rim. When they are traced 
backwards into the substance of the Gellepora two are frequently 
found to unite, and very often they eventually open into the 
cavity occupying the centre of the thicker branches. They very 
often extend in this way through a distance many times greater 
than the length of the Act inid itself ^ and, as the latter is provided 
with 110 means by which it can retract itself into the interior, 
this long canal must be the result of the simultaneous growth of 
the little anemone and the Gellepora in which it is lodged. 

This singular phenomenon is specially interesting on account 
of the light which it throws on the structure of some very 
problematical-looking species of Bryozoa, one of which I described 
not long ago under the name of Sphmropora fosm* In this species 
the bryozoariura is spherical, slightly compressed, one pole being 

* Mr. Waters, whose authority on the subject of Bryozoa is probably as 
l,^reat as tliat of any living zoologist, regards the form of the cells as not 
being sufficiently distinctive to justify the separation of this species from 
Gellepora, 
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always characterised by the presence of a deep cylindrical pore 
running in the direction of the axis, but not quite reaching to the 
opposite pole. This pit is always well-defined and uniformly 
cylindrical, and it is difficult to explain its nature unless we 
suppose that it was occupied by a minute Actinid similar to those 
already described. None of the specimens which I have seen 
exceeded an eighth of an inch in diameter, and most of them, 
from their worn appearance, must have been dead when dredged, 
so that there would seem 1o be a tendency in this species to arrest 
of growth and death at a certain definite stage of growth. This 
species, it is to bo remarked, differs entirely in the nature of its 
zocecia from the branching species already mentioned, which is 
a normal Gellepora. 

A species very nearly related in the peculiar form of the cells 
of C, fossa was dredged off Port Stephens, at depths of 20 to 30 
fathoms. The form of the bryozoarium in this case is usually 
that of an elongated cone, a third of an inch to half an inch in 
length, with a pit, exactly like that occurring in C. fossa, in the 
centre of the base ; but sometimes it has the form of a circular 
plano-convex disk, a third of an inch in diameter, with cells on 
both sides and without a pit, while in other cases the shape is 
more irregular, subhemispherical or the like, but never larger 
than a pea. 

It seems very likely that the first-mentioned species starts from 
an early stage resembling C. fossa or its ally, a group of cells sur- 
rounding a single young Actinid ; as the zoarium increases and 
the cells grow round the mouth of the cavity occupied by the 
latter, the canal is constantly being elongated as the sea-anemone 
remains at its orifice, and thus prevents it from being encroached 
upon by the multiplying cells. Sometimes the sea-anemone* gives 
off a lateral bud, and at this point the canal is seen to branch, 

* 1 sent specimens of the Aciimd to Prof. Moscly of Oxford, who will 
describe them. 
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and by degrees, by the simultaneous growth of the Brgozdon MiA 
the Sea- Anemone, such a complex organism as I have described 
is produced. 


K'ote on THE Segmental Organs of Aphrodita, 

Br William A. Haswell, M.A., B.Sc. 

Having recently, for the first time had the opportunity of 
examining specimens of Aphrodita in the living state, I have been 
able to study the structure of the segmental organs, which I find 
to differ in no essential point from those of Folynoe as lately 
described by me.* * * § I have it on the authority of Pagenstecher,! 
that the external apertures of these organs in Aphrodita were 
known to Treviranus. They have probably been noticed by 
numerous observers since, J but the true arrangement of the 
organs themselves seems never to have been made out,§ and 
entirely erroneous descriptions of them have, as I have previously 
had occasion to notice, been published and accepted. The external 
apertures are situated, as in Folynoe, on the ventral surface close 
to the bases of the parapodia ; but there is no perforated tubercle 
or cirrus as in the latter genus. The segmental organs themselves 
consist of small, flattened, somewhat sigmoid, reddish-yellow sacs, 
situated in contact with the ventral wall of the body a little 

* Proc. Linn. Soc,, N.S.W., vol. vii., p. 262, and ' Zoologischer Anzeiger/ 
1S82. 

t AUgemeine Zoologie, Theil iv. 

X Quatrefages among the number — He says (Hist. Nat. des AzmeUs^ I., 
p. 109) Chez une Aphrodite hispide mile, j’ai vule spermesortir, sous la 
forme d’un filet blano, de la base de la rame inferieure d'un seul cdt^ 
du dix-neuri^me annean.*' 

§ Cosmo vici in a paper on the segmental organs ol Annelides publishel 
in the * Archives de Zo<dogie Hxperimentale et Generale ^ which I have 
not seen, has (as I Jleam from an abstract in the Joum. B. Micro. Boo., voL 
iii., pp. 635 and 949.) described the segmental organs of the allied genus 
Mermione, 
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internally to the bases of the parapodia. They are widest in the 
middle, pointed at either end, the one end opening externally in 
the position described, and the inner ending blindly, the internal 
aperture being situated in the middle of the wider central part 
of the organ. 


POSTSCHIPT. 

Since the above was written I have received a copy of the 
Supplement to ClaparMes “ Annelides Chetopodes du Golfe de 
Naples” (Geneve et Bale, 1870), and find that in his description 
of Herniadion fragile he states — “ A la base des pieds du c6t6 
ventral, non loin du bord posterieur, je trouve une proeminence 
conique (fig. 2, b.) percee d’une orifice. Cette ouverture conduit 
dans un canal cilie qu’on pent poursuivre jusque dans rinterieure 
des pieds ou il est bientot voile par la masse des elements repro- 
ducteurs. C’est la evidemment Vouverture de Torgane segmen- 
taire.”* The true position of the external apertures of the 
segmental organs in the Folgnoim was, therefore known, as 
regards this species at least to the distinguished author of the 
memoir above quoted, but his observations on this point have been 
overlooked both by Huxley and by Pagenstecher ; and he himself 
seems not to have been aware of the universality of the arrange- 
ment he describes, as he makes no mention of the ventral tubercle 
or its central canal in his account of the other species of the family. 


NOTES AND EXHIBITS. 

Mr. W. A. Haswell exhibited drawings of the earlier stages in 
the development of Phoronis amtralis, Mr. Haswell also 
exhibited a coral which he had recently found in Port Jackson. 
With reference to this exhibit the Bev. J. E. Tenison- Woods 
stated that it was a Pleeiaetraa^ which he was inclined to regard 
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as a new species. It differed in some respects from P. Peronii 
of the south coast, and P. Urvillei of King George's Sound. 
If it were the former, it was the first record of its being discovered 
living in Port Jackson. He promised carefully to examine the 
specimens and communicate the results to the Society. He added 
that conclusions had been drawn erroneously as to the former 
existence of reef-building corals and a semi-tropical temperature 
from the occurrence of a similar fossil in the Miocene beds of 
Tasmania, but neither the existing nor the fossil species were 
reef-builders, nor were they confined to warm seas. 

Mr. T. A. Tenison- Woods exhibited an idol from Savu, taken 
from a Taboo House. It was elaborately carved in wood and 
was about four feet high. As such examples are very rare, the 
exhibitor promised to give descriptive notes at the next meeting. 
The specimen was brought from Savu by Capt. Brodie of the 
‘Ariel.’ 
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Occasional notes oy plants indigenous in tue iaimediate 
NEK illDOURlIOOD OF SYDNEY. — No. 11. 

By E. Hay il and. 

The unusually dry weather, which obtained for two or three 
months prior to the middle of October, enabled me to penetrate 
some of the swamps and marshy ground in the vicinity of Sydney ; 
and afforded me the opportunity of examining several plants, 
which, during ordinaiy weather are not easily procurable. 
Amongst these 1 found, in abundance, Utricularia dichofoma and 
Z7. unijlora^ of the order Lentibularin». I confine myself in this 
paper to TItricudaria dichofoma (Labill.) and give its generic and 
specific characters. Stem cylindrical and filiform, leaves radical, 
obovate, three to four lines long ; on very long thread-like petioles. 
Occasionally upon the same plant, one or two of the leaves attain 
a length of an inch or more. Root fibrous and very slender ; all 
Ol 
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the fibres proceeding from tho same zone; together with 
filamentary processes bearing small utricles or air vessels. Calyx 
unequally two lobed. Corolla monopetalous, but deeply divided 
into two very unequal lips, and ending in a spur at tho base. 
The lower lip bears a convex appendage or palate. Stamens two, 
attached to the upper section of tho tube of the corolla. Style, 
one. Stigma fan-shaped. Ovary superior ; quite globular. 
Ovules numerous, ovoid ; attached to a free central placenta. 
Flowers usually in one or two pairs at the end of the stem. 

The interest attaching to this plant, arises from its singular 
formation and its adaptation to certain ends. Its usual habitat 
is either in shallow creeks ; where its roots are very slightly 
attached to the soil, at a depth of six or eight inches below the 
surface of the water ; while the flowers are generally three to six 
inches above it, or in swamps, in parts where the surface is 
usually covered by water ; although, when the plant has once 
become established, it does not seem to suffer by the partial 
drying of the s’wamp ; provided the ground is left tolerably wet 
and marshy. From tho very slight attachment of the root to the 
soil, (when growing in water) a mere touch will dislodge it. At 
the time the plant is in flower, the utricles or air vessels, attached 
to the root arc distended, and would, in case of the plant being 
so dislodged, assist it to float, and so keep its flowers above the 
surface of the water. I think myself, (but I do not speak 
positively on this point) that this provision is made to enable the 
plant to preserve its pollen; w’hich is generally injured by 
becoming w^et. This is necessary in case of an increase in the 
depth of the stream ; w’^hich. if the plant were firmly attached to 
the soil would then submerge it. In case of such an increase in 
the depth of the water, the plant would be lifted from its very 
slight hold of the soil, and then the utricles would act as floats, 
keeping the head of flowers above the surface. In all cases, when 
I have tried the experiment by carefully drawing the plant out 
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of the ground and then placing it in a deeper part of the stream 
it has floated erect, with its flowers above the water. 

We have an equally efficient provision made in Vallkneria 
spiral iSf a dioecious plant growing freely in some of our rivers. 
In that plant, the pistiline flowers are borne on long spiral 
peduncles, which stretch out as the water increases in depth ; 
always keeping them on the surface ; while the plant bearing the 
staminate flowers, becomes detached from the soil and floats 
about on the water, preserving the pollen from contact with it. 
The construction of the flower of Utricularia dichoioma is exceed- 
ingly interesting. The corolla is of the richest purple, having a 
brilliant gold coloured spot or eye at the base of the lower lip. 
As I have already said, it is monopetalous, but divided down to 
the spur at its base. The upper lip is exceeding small, perhaps 
not more than two lines ; while the lower lip is broadly semi- 
circular, spreading like an open fan, and half to three quarters 
of an inch wide. The narrow portions or claws, of the two lij)3 
are long and concave, and lying closely together form a tube 
enclosing both stamens and pistil. The mouth of this tube is 
closed by the appendage or palate attached to the lower lip ; so 
that both stamens and pistil arc quite imprisoned. The two 
sUmens are attached to the claw of the upper lip, and their 
filaments are so curved that the broad anthers arc brought closely 
together, edge to edge ; and thus form a shield in front of tho 
stigma, hut with their backs to it, and opening and shedding their 
pollen away from it. Upon e.xamiiimg the spur at the base of 
the corolla, it wdll be found sweet to the taste, leaving little doubt 
that its purpose is to secrete or contain nectar. 

The rationale of this arrangement, appears to me to be this 
— But I must crave pardon for a little repetition. The lower lip 
standing out horizontally as a broad flat stage, offers a landing 
place to an insect ; just as the labellum of an orchid does. The 
small upper lip projects a very short distance over the surface of 
the lower one, and is raised above it at just such an angle as to 
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form a small vestibule or antechamber to the tube formed by the 
claws of the two lips. From the horizontal position of this tube 
the stamens lie, as it were, on the ceiling ; the anthers presenting 
the pollen downwards and facing the interior of the tube. At 
the end of the tube is the spur containing nectar. An insect 
alighting on the stage, offered bv the large lower lip, and going 
on to the centre of the flow'er, would find itself just within the 
vestibule or antechamber of the tube, but would also find its way 
barred by the palate attached to the lower lip, which crosses the 
entrance to the tube just inside the antecliainber. It must be 
borne in mind that the tube is not perfect, but is split down its 
whole length. The insect being already in its mouth, the very 
slightest attempt to go on, or to force its way in, separates the 
two parts of the tube, and opens a passage to the nectary. The 
palate, by being attached to the lower lip, is at the same time 
carried away from the mouth of the tube by the depression of 
the lip. So easily do the upper and lower parts of the tube 
separate, that the mere breathing down upon the broad surface 
of the lower lip accomplishes it. Indeed it is quite possible that 
the weight of an insect on the lip would depress it, and so open 
the tube. In either case the insect has a free open way to the 
nectary ; but to reach it, must of necessity, past so closely under 
the open side of the anthers (attached as I have said to the 
ceiling) that it cannot avoid brushing off the pollen. It cannot, 
either in its passage in or out touch the stigma, because it is 
shielded by the backs of the broad anthers. The pollen is so 
adhesive that, if the anther is touched with a needle a consider- 
able quantity is taken away, so that the insect can scarcely fail to 
carry off a large portion. 

But independently of this provision to insure the dissemination 
of the pollen by means of insects ; there seems to be a special 
provision made to prevent the stigma receiving any pollen from 
the anthers of its own flower. Almost immediately upon the 
maturing of the pollen, the whole corolla falls off, carrying with 
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it the stamens ; leaving the pistil behind on the plant, with the 
stigma not mature, and of course, the ovules not impregnated. 
In fact it is a very difficult thing, if the pollen is fully ripe, to 
keep the corolla on the plant while examining it. 

I had visited one of the swamps at Botany, where the flowers 
of this plant w^ere in great abundance ; but to my surprise on a 
second visit a week later, I could not find a single specimen. As 
liow'evcr, there had in the meantime, been heavy rain and wind, 
and knowing how easily the corollas w*ere detached, I assumed 
that they had been beaten off by the storm ; but at a short 
distance away, at another swamp, I found a few plants in flower, 
within a small space. I therefore cut a few rough pegs and 
marked the ground round them, for it is very difficult to find 
this plant when it is not in flower. I returned to the spot a few 
days latter and sa\v at once that if I had not taken the precaution 
to mark the ground, I should not have found it again, for the 
flow'crs had all disappeared, although there had been no rain or 
bad weather in the interim. I succeeded, however, in finding 
several of the plants, but in each of them the peduncle merely 
bore the calyx and pistil. The corolla with the stamens and 
pollen had in every case disappeared. In none of them was the 
stigma mature, or near maturity. I could only then come to the 
conclusion that if the ovules of these plants were to be fertilized 
at all it must bo by the pollen of other flowers. 

The fertilization of Australian plants, so far as I can learn, is 
a subject that has not received much attention. At all events, it 
is a subject that has not been written about, if we except what 
has been said by Mr. Fitzgerald in his valuable and beautiful w^ork 
on the Australian Orchids. But it is a subject replete with 
interest, requiring how'ever, great care not to arrive at hasty 
conclusions. In very many cases, w’here the most careful 
provision appears to have been made to ensure self-fertilization, 
we shall, I think, find upon more careful and searching examin- 
ation, that the reverse has been intended. The mere fact that 
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both stamens and pistils are found in the same flower, does ndt 
prove either one theory or the other. Dr. Asa Gray, Professor 
of Botany of the Harvard University, in the last edition of his 
work on “ Structural Botany,” says,* “ Separation of the sexes 
(in plants) is a direct adaptation to intercrossing, rendering it 
necessary in dioecious, and largely favouring it in most monoecious 
and polygamous flowers. Strictly close, or self-fertilization can 
occur in hermaphrodite flowers only ; but it is in these very plants 
tlrnt the most curious adaptations for intercrossing are revealed.” 
Then, after referring to a particular case, he says, “ cases like 
this, and hundreds more, all equally remarkable, serve to show 
how sedulous, sure, and economical are the adaptations and 
processes of Nature for the intercrossing of hermaphrodite 
flowers,” 

But even if the stigma should be found in a moist state, and 
covered with pollen from the anthers of its own flower ; that is no 
proof that self-fertilization has or will take place. In some 
instances the anthers closely envelope the stigma, the cells open- 
ing on the inside and shedding their pollen directly upon it ; but 
the stigma rises through them caiTying the pollen with it, high 
above the rest of the flower ; not to utilise for itself, but to 
present it to the visits of insects or to the action of the wind ; 
either of which, or both, soon carry it away and thus disseminate 
it for the fertilization of other plants. That stigma, however, is 
then free to receive in its turn, the pollen of other flowers, when 
it shall have itself matured. If such a stigma, when it first rises 
above the anthers, is cleared of the pollen by a camel hair pencil 
it will be found (if moist at all) to bo moist from dew or some 
other cause ; not from the viscid secretion from its own substance 
proper to it when it is mature ; and a moderately high micro- 
scopic power will exhibit its surface (when it is not clothed with 
hairs as is often the case) smooth and horny ; not spongy as it 


* “ Structural Botany/* Asa Gray, 1880, pp. 217 and 223. 
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must be, to allow the pollen tubes to penetrate it. Of course, if 
by accidental circumstances, such as the absence of wind or rain 
or the visits of insects, the pollen should remain undisturbed on 
the stigma, till it (the stigma) has matured ; then of a certainty, 
the plant will be self-fertilised. 

In the case before us, ( Utricularia dicliotonia) nothing could, 
at first sight, appear more evident than that the shutting up both 
stamens and pistil in a tube, with the mouth of that tube closed 
by a special provision (/.c. a provision not common to plants) was 
intended to prevent the ingress of any pollen bearing insect. W e 
find however, on closer examination (to recapitulate), that one of 
the lobes of the corolla is extended as a stage, as though to invite 
insects to alight— that the very act of an insect so alighting, 
tends to depress the lobe ; or its least attempt to move forward 
to push asunder the upper and lower sections of the tube ; carry- 
ing away at the same time the bar closing its entrance. That 
nectar is secreted at the bottom of the tube to lure the insect on, 
but that in order to reach it, it must pass close under the low 
ceiling formed bj the upper portion of the tube. That a portion 
of this ceiling is lined by the anthers, full of adhesive pollen, 
facing downwards, so as to touch the back of the insect in its 
passage. That the stigma is shielded by the anthers from coming 
into contact with its own pollen. That the corolla falls off, 
carrying with it the stamens and pollen, before the stigma is 
mature. I think, that although it would perhaps be unsafe to 
say that the plant is never self-fertilised ; we may safely admit 
little more could have been done to ensure cross fertilization. 


Dkscbiption of a new Belideus from Northern Queensland 
Br Charles W. De Vis, B.A. 

Belideus gracilis. 

Length lOi to 11*', ears forefoot hind li", tail 14''. 
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Upper surface grey, lighter on the head, base of tail and front 
of thighs. Beneath huffy- white. Upper surface of parachute, 
both edges of the arms and front edge of the thighs, a stripe 
down posterior aspect of the thighs, a dorsal stripe from between 
the eyes to between the tips, a narrow circle round the eye, a 
broad semicircle over the ear and a patch below it brownish-black. 
Under edge of parachute dusky. Hands and feet above buffy- 
grey. Edge of parachute and hinder angle of ear buff. Tail 
grey on its basal half passing gradually into black at the tip. The 
dorsal stripe commences in a point between the eyes and dies out 
opposite the tips. The black edges of the forelimb meet obscurely 
over the wrist — that of the hind limb is continuous over the 
ancle with the broad dusky stripe down the ham. Loc. North 
of Cardwell. 

In size intermediate between B. austrnliH and B. aciureits, the 
present species differs from both the others in its markings and 
in having shorter ears, and a rather more slender and less hairy 
tail. 


Description of two new Queenslind Fishes. 

By Charles W. De Vis, B.A. 

Callionymus achates. 

D. 4 0/8. A. 0/7. 

Preopercular spine short bifid, one spinule being turned 
inwards and forwards, the other inwards and upwards. Head 
triangular, snout narrow, pointed. First dorsal elevated, second 
much lower. Tail short, rounded. Webs of first dorsal and 
anal scalloped. Branchial orifice small, nearly in the same 
vertical with the origin of the dorsal and the preopercular spine. 
Lateral line slightly wavy. Brown with small blue-edged black 
spots on the cheeks and jaws. First dorsal with numerous dark 
angular parallel lines (resembling those in * fortification agate*) 
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enclosing a large dark oval spot contiguous to each of the hrst 
three spines. Second dorsal with blotches of dark brown on each 
ray and adjacent sides of webs. Anal liyaline brown at the base, 
black near the periphery. 

Loc. Queensland. 


MuGfL NASUTUS. 

D. 4 1/7. A. 2/8. Lat. 28. Tr. 11. 

Height head in the length. Snout i, orbit J, interorbit 
^ of the head. Adipose membrane circumferential, narrow. 
Mouth toothless. U pper profile horizontal on the head and nape, 
slightly arched on the back ; lower strongly and regularly convex. 
Head and nape broad and flat. Muzzle rounded, sharp, much 
produced, the mouth being half-way between its iip and the eye. 
lips thin. Rami of jaws forming an obtuse angle — depth of the 
cleft of the mouth f of its breadth. Pectoral as long as the 
entire head, axillary scale short, lancet-shaped. Si)inou8 dorsal 
rising over the tenth scale of the lateral line and nearer to the 
caudal than to the hinder edge of the orbit. Soft dorsal rising 
over the twentieth scale or middle of the anal. Soft dorsal and 
caudal scaly. Caudal emarginate. Long. 10". 

Loc. Cardwell. 

Possibly the absence of the first anal spine may be an individual 
peculiarity. The physiognomy of the fish is peculiar, reminding 
one strongly of EleotrU aporo 9 while its mouth is in position like 
that of a shark. 


Species of Eucalypts first kxown Europe. 

By the Eev. Db, Woolls, D.D., F.L.S. 

When Willdenow published the second volume of his Species 
JPlantarum in 1799, only twelve species of Eucalyptus were 
known in Europe, and these were so inadequately described, that 
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the names hare been frequently applied to very different trees. 
It was not until the publication of the third volume of the Flora 
Auitraliensisy and still more recently the Decades of theFucalypto* 
graphia, that sufficient progress was made in the study of the 
genus to enable even Botanists of some standing to determine the 
species to which Willdenow referred. There is yet a groat 
difficulty in identifying some species without reference to the 
texture of the bark or the shape of the anthers, and this difficulty 
was considerably greater in the last century, when the mode of 
grouping the species was limited to the comparative length of 
the operculum. When therefore, European Botanists had before 
them merely dried specimens (and those too in some instances 
without fruit), and when, moreover, they were not aware that the 
operculum sometimes differs in form and length on the same trees^ 
we need not wonder that the early descriptions are anything but 
satisfactory, and that some of them might be applied to several 
species. 

The genus Eucalyptus was founded by L'Heritier on the species 
E, ohliqm^ and was so called in allusion to the operculum or lid 
'which covers the flowers before their expansion. Dr. AV^. 
Anderson (the Surgeon of Cook's second and third voyages) 
bestowed on the genus the name Aromadendrum^ a name which 
Baron Mueller considers by no means inappropriate, though it 
must be admitted that the world-wide appellatioit Eucalyptus is 
in many respects preferable. Of the twelve species given by 
Willdenow, only one is Tasmanian (though it is now known to 
occur in South Australia and A^’ictoria), whilst the remaining 
eleven represent the Eucalypts which once flourished in the 
immediate vicinity of Sydney Cove, and w^hich still may be seen 
here and there within the heads of Port Jackson. One of the 
earliest collectors of Australian Plants was Mr. John White, 
Surgeon-General to the first Fleet which arrived in 178B, and 
who, during a residence of seven years in Sydney, collected a 
considerable number of plants, and made drawings of others. 
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which were sent to Mr. Wilson, Mr. Lambert, and Sir James 
Smith, and published by the latter Botanist in “ specimen of 
the Botany of Neic HoUanclf the “ Exotic Botany in White’s 
‘ Journal of a Voyage to New South Wales.’ To Mr. White, 
then, we are indebted for some of the first specimens of Eucalyptus 
sent to Europe, and the descriptions of these preceded the advent 
of the eminent Robert Brown, who in the years 1801, 1802, and 
1803, accompanied Flinders on the Coasts of Australia, and by 
his labours, inaugurated a new era in the history of Botanical 
Science. 

The species of Eucalypts in Willdenow are divided into two 
classes, viz., those with a conical, and those with a hemispherical 
operculum. 

1. E. rohusta, (Smith’s Bot. Nov. Holl. 40, t. 13, and in Trans. 
Linn. Soc. 3, 283) is thus briefly described “ operculo conico medio 
constrictOj umhellis latei'aUbus terminalibnsque, pedttnculis pedicel- 
Usque compressis.^' So vague a description might well be applied 
to several of the Port Jackson Eucalypts, and so amongst others 
it was given to the common Stringy Bark, Bloodwood Ac. Indeed 
as late as 1861, Baron Mueller declined to describe the species, 
alleging as a reason, “ Icon hujns speciei nullihi exstat^ quare donee 
specimina authentica herbarii Smith iani cum nostris comparanda 
sint^ nil certi de nomine arhoris hinc descripfee qffero'' It was 
not, therefore, until Mr. Bentham in 1866 compared the specimens 
in Smith’s herbarium with those collected by R. Brown and 
Fraser, and more recently by the writer of this paper, that E, 
rohusta was found to be the tree known to w'orkmcn as “ Swamp 
Mahogany,” tlie original specinum.H of which were probably col- 
lected in low* and swampy ground near Sydney. Baron Mueller 
has figured and described this species in the seventh Decade of 
his EucaJypfoyraphia, in which he states that it has been ascer- 
tained to occur here and there from Tw ofold Bay to the Richmond 
Elver, “ in low, sour, swampy ground near the sea-coast, where 
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other Eucalypts look sickly.” Of the identity of this species 
with that described by Smith there can be no doubt whatever. 

2. JE, pilularis^ (Sm. Act, Soc. Linn., Lond., 3, p. 381). Of 
this species, the following was the original description : “ E, 
operculo conico medio const ricto hngitudine calj/cis umhellis Inter- 
alihus^fructu glohoso^foliis linear i-lanceolatis^'" This tree is now 
ascertained to be that commonly called “ Black-butt,” but as the 
description is applicable to other species, differing altogether in 
the texture of the bark and th6 shape of the anther, we need not 
be surprised that until very lately the specific name has been 
applied to Stringy Bark and Grrey Oum, or that the AVhite 
Mahogany (E, acmenoides, Schau.) has been amalgamated with 
it. In the writings of Baron Mueller (Pragmenta, Vol. 2, p. 61.) 
the Black-butt is described under the names of E. scmicorticata 
and E. persicifolia^ whilst, according to Mr. Bentham, Do 
Candolle confounded it with E, siderophloia, or the Broad-leaved 
Ironbark. Since the publication of the third volume of our 
Flora, E. pilularis has been identified as the Black-butt, but as 
Baron Mueller observes in the third Decade of the Eucahjpto- 
graphia, the name is not happily chosen. There appears to have 
been some confusion about the specific name, for White’s figure 
and Smith’s description apply in some respects to the Pepper- 
mint {E. piperita) y the fruit of the latter being more pilular than 
that of the Black-butt ; but there can be no doubt that the scent 
of the leaves and the volatile oil made from them by the earliest 
Colonists induced Dr. White and others to call E, piperita the 
^‘Peppermint-tree.” though, as Baron Mueller observes the 
popular name is now given to other species especially E. 
amygdalina, a tree unknown in the days of White, and not 
occurring near Sydney. 

3. E. Ureticomk, (Sm. Act. Soc. Linn., Lond., 8, p. 284). The 
typical form of this species which has obtained in different 
districts the names of Grey Gum, Bed Gum, Blue 6um, and 
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Bastard Box, is not inaptly described by Smith : “ E. operculo 
conico tereti Imvissimo memhranaceo calyce latiore triploque Jongiore, 
umhellis lateraJlbus solifnriis, foliis lanceolatis ohllquis." The 
fruit, which is well marked in all the varieties of the species by 
the valves protruding far beyond the rim, appears to have been 
unknown. This species, the commonest of the trees in the 
County of Cumberland, is the ordinary Gum of the bush, but 
perhaps it varies more in the shape of the leaves, the length of 
the operculum, and the size of the fruit than any other Eucaly pi, 
and that too in individual trees occurring between Sydney and 
Parramatta. Mr. Benthain reckons three marked varieties of 
this species latifolia, hrachgeorgs, and hrevifolia, and he remarks, 
what is strictly true, that the common form with the long oper- 
culum resembles the rostrate varieties of E. siderophloia and E. 
rest nif era. With the same also he unites E, imnctata (DC.); 
but Baron Mueller, in the sixth Decade of his Eucalgptographia, 
has restored this tree (popularly known as Leather Jacket or 
Hickory) to the dignity of a species, differing as it does in the 
valves of the capsule, the length of the operculum, and the 
venation of the leaves. Though allied to the Flooded Gum of 
the interior {E, I'osirata)^ the species arc perfectly distinct. 

4. E, resinifera, (Sm. Act. Soc. Linn., Lond., 3, p. 284, and 
AV'hite, itin. 231 cum icon.) is thus described : “ E, operculo 
conico tereti coriaceo calgce duplo hngiore, umhellis lateralihus 
solitariis'" The specific name was originally intended to apply 
to the form of Ironbark which produces the Gum Kino of com- 
merce, but as the original specimens were transmitted to Europe 
without fruit, some confusion has arisen as to the identification 
of the species. Before the publication of our Flora, it was usual 
to apply the term resinifera to the Ironbark called E. siderophloia; 
but now that Mr. Bentham in the third volume of the Flora, and 
subsequently Baron Mueller, in first Decade of his Eucalgpto- 
graphia^ have appropriated the specific name to the Bed or Forest 
Mahogany, it map be more convenient to speak of that as E. 
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resinifera. Mr. Bentham, with his usual sagacity, noticed the 
resemblance which dried specimens of JS. siderophloia and 
resinifera bear to each other, and had he been aware of the fact 
which I have mentioned, it is probable that the change of names 
might have been obviated. Near the coast, there is a variety of 
the Eed Mahogany with much larger flowers and fruit than those 
of the ordinary type, but as these trees agree in the cortical and 
artificial systems of grouping, as well as in the texture of the 
wood, it is scarcely necessary to treat of them as distinct species, 
although when viewed simply from dried specimens, one might 
be disposed to do so. 

5. E, capitella, (Sm. &c., and White, itin. 226 c. ieonc, fig. a.) 
is doubtless the somewhat stunted form of Stringy Bark which is 
found about the harbour of Port Jackson, though the same tree 
occurs in a larger form “ in the shore regions or in mountain 
elevations” from the southern part of New South Wales to 
G-ippsland. Whether this tree is really distinct from E, enqenwiJeis 
or whether they may not be varieties of one species, differing in 
proportion to their proximity to the coast, seems to be scarcely 
determined. Smith’s description answers very wx'll to the tree 
found even now about the North Shore and Manly : “ E. operculo 
conico ohtmiuscido cahjccguc anguJoso suhancipiti, capituUn lateral- 
thus solit arils J*ruc(u globosoyfoliis ovato-lanceolatis rigiilisohUqnisy 
This form of Stringy Bark, as found near Sydney, has capitate 
flowers and hence the name capiiella ; but there arc, further 
inland, intermediate forms which seem to connect it with E. 
eugenioides^ whilst, as Baron Mueller show's, there is a marked 
resemblance in the seedlings, both of them being somewhat 
scabrous from crowded fascicles of short hairs. This species 
appears in the older works under the names of JK scabra, (l)um. 
Cours.), E, eugenioideSf (Sieb.) and E, penicellata, (Ilort.) ; and, 
in the second volume of Baron Mueller’s Fragmenta (VoL 2, p. 
€4), it is described as JK acervula^ (DC.), though Don describes 
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the flowers as capitate, whilst the Baron regards them as shortly 
pedicillate. 

6. E. saligna (Linnaei Spec. Plant, p. 2, and Sin. Act. Soc. Linn. 
Lond. 3, p. 285). As the specific name is anything but appro- 
priate, this tree was supposed to be one of the White or Grey 
Gums, and it was not until very recently that Baron Mueller 
proved that it is really the Blue or Flooded Gum found on the 
banks of creeks and rivers and occasionally on good soil on the 
outskirts of forests. AVhite collected specimens of E. saligna 
(probably on the creeks between Sydney and Parramatta) as 
early as 1791;; but from the short description in Willdenow, it 
\vould be difiicult to make out the species : “ jEJ. operculo conico 
acuto calgceque anguloso suhancipiti^ cap it uJ is lateralibus solitariis 
fruciiL turhinatOjfoUis lineari-lanceolatis.'^ As the shape of the 
operculum and fruit varies considerably in different localities, 
and as the leaves vary from ovate-lanceolate to narrow lanceolate, 
Smith's description is rather calculated to mislead, whilst the 
term saligna is not by any means suggestive of the ordinary 
foliage. In the inland forms, the flowers and capsules sometimes 
bear a resemblance to those of the Bastard Mahogany, and hence 
Mr. Bentham, who had no opportunity of comparing the trees 
in their living state, has given the name of Blue Gum to E. 
hoirgoiiles, the anthers of which are not unlike those of E. saligna. 
Though there is some difiiculty in arranging all species according 
to their bark, the smooth bark of the one and the rough bark of 
the other are in this case a good mark of distinction. 

7. E. hotrgoideSy (Sm., Act. Soc. Linn., Lond., 3, p. 286), dr 
the Bastard Mahogany of the workmen must have been one of 
those trees, which, at a very early period, attracted the notice of 
collectors, as it occurs in sandy places adjacent to the sea near 
Sydney. It comes under the second division of the older 
Botanists. As far as the description goes, it is pretty accurate : 
“ E. operculo hemiiphmrico submuticOy capituUs lateralibus solitariis 
pedunculis cuneatis compressisy fructu turhimto ” ; and also, in 
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illustration of the name hotri/oides, ^^Jlores coarcti et fascicuh 
haccarum hand absimiles.'' In the J^ragmenta Vol, p. 49, Baron 
Mueller recognised this tree as the Bastard Mahogany, and in 
fourth Decade of his EucaJgptographia, it is correctly figured and 
described. It appears that, whilst Sir J. Smith gave this tree 
the specific name hotrgoideSy Abbe Cavanilles suggested that of 
platgpodos in allusion to the flatness of the flower-stalks. In the 
original figure, the leaves are represented much narrower than 
they appear in the Baron’s figure, but there can bo no doubt but 
that Smith’s E. hot n/o idea is one of the Mahoganies of the early 
settlers, and that it is perfectly distinct from the Blue Gum. 
According to the Baron, the species ranges from Lake Fyers and 
the lower Snowy Biver through Gipps Land to the Southern 
portion of New South Wales; preserving everywhere its 
character as a tree found not far from the coast and occurring 
in moist sandy places. 

8. E, hcsmaaioma (Sm. Oct. Soc. Linn., Lond., 3, p. 28G). This 
tree, which in consequence of similar flowers and fruit, has been 
associated with E, SiebeHana or the Mountain Ash of the interior 
is properly the ‘‘ White Gum ” growing near Sydney and its 
variety micranfha occurring from Port Jackson to the Blue 
Mountains, The description, iaJeen in consideration with the 
smooth harh^ cannot w'ell be mistaken : “ E, operculo hamispherico 
depresso mucivnulato, tmhelUs laieralihm terviinalihusfiue^ pedun- 
culis compressis, ramulis angnlatisy Jructu suhgJohosoy And then 
is added the obsen^ation, “ Folia coriacea lanceolata in acumen 
lineare Ion gum product a. Flores umhellati non capitati, operculum 
depressum mucronatum. Fructus glohosus apice dehisce nSy oriflcio 
niargine lato ruhro cincto,'* The specific name taken from the 
broad red rim of the fruit, is certainly a guide to the determin- 
ation of tlie species so far as the neighbourhood of Sydney is 
concerned, but since it has been found that a similar peculiarity 
attaches itself to the fruit of other species, this designation is 
not so appropriate as it was in the early days of the Colony. It 
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is difficult to say whether Smith’s description applies to the true 
White Gum or f!ie half-barked tree with similar flowers and fruit 
which is frequently associated with it, but, following the description 
and figures of the Eucalf/ptographia, we cannot err in restricting 
the term hcemastoma to the smooth tree, and S icier iana to the 
half-barked one. They are, according to the artificial system, 
closely allied, tliough the texture of the bark places them in 
different sections. 

9. piperita (8m., Act. Soe. Linn., London., 3, p. 286; Smith’s 
Nov. Holl., 42 ; White’s itin., 226, e. icono.) The description of 
this species, thougli common in the neiglibourhood of Sydney 
and Parramatta, is so vague and imperfect that it has been applied 
to Blue Gum,” and “ Stringy Jiark,” as well as to the “ Pepper- 
mint ” which it was originaily intended to designate : “ H. operculo 
licBmhpheBrico mucronuhifo, umbel I is lateral ibus suhpaniculatis 
soUtariisve^ peduuculis compressis, ramulis anr/ulatis follis ova f is 
licet ohliqua sinty Without reference to tlie original specimens 
or the figure given by Baron Mueller, it would be impossible to 
determine the species indicated by Smith, and, even in the latter, 
the scabrous seedling of a Stringy Bark is incorrectly associated 
wuth it. Mr. Btuitham, judging from the dry material before 
him, supposed that the Peppermint was a variety of Stringy 
Bark, but independently of the fact that the respective nature of 
their bark places them in separate sections, tliore is a marked 
difference in the shape of the leaves and fruit. It may now be 
considered as certain that Smith’s E. piperita is the Peppermint 
growing near Sydiu^y, the leaves of which yield an oil resembling 
Peppermint in scent. There are now other trees called by the 
same name {E. longifoUa or the AVoolly Butt, and E, dcalbafa on 
the other side of the Dividing Eange), but at the period when 
Whit© forwarded his specimens to Europe these species were 
unknown, and the only tree from which the colonist extracted 
the 80-callel Peppermint oil was E, piperita, 

PI 
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10. K ohliqua (Sm., Act. Soc, Linn., Lond., 8, p. 287 ; Nov. 
Holl, 43 ; Ait. Kew. 2, p. 167 ; L’H6rit. Serf angl. 18.) No 
species of the first Eucaljpts known in Europe has given Botanists 
more trouble than this, which is thus briefly described ; “ jP. 
operculo hemi^hcurico mucronulaio^ imbellis lateralibm solitariis, 
pedun'^uUs ramulUque Since the publication of the 

third volume of our Flora, in which E. ohliqua is supposed to 
represent Stringy Bark or the Messmate, Baron Mueller has 
proved from the original specimpn still in the Banksian Collection 
that this was the first species of Eucalypt known in Europe, and 
that the specimen of it was procured in Tasmania during 
Fumeaux’s voyage. On this species L’H6ritier founded the 
genus in 1788. Baron Mueller regards E. obliqua as the Stringy 
Bark of Tasmania and South Australia, and the Messmrte of 
Victoria. There is, as Mr. Bentham perceived even from dried 
specimens, a close alliance between this tree and the common 
forms of Stringy Bark in this Colony (JP. capitella^ E. eiigt.nioUles 
and E, iimcrorhgncha)^ and it is probable that the time may come 
when all these wull be regarded as varieties of one common species, 
differing from each other in proportion to their distance from the 
searcoast, the geological formation of the soil, the elevation above 
the sea-level, and the comparative temperature of climate. Until 
however, further investigation has shown the probability of this 
amalgamation, it may be well to consider E, ohliqua (or JP. 
gigantea, Hook.) as the Tasmanian Stringy Bark. 

11. E corgmhosa, f“JP. operculo liwmuphiBrico mucronulato, 
cedgee teretiy umheJlU corgmboeo-paniculatU termimlihmy Sm., 
Act. Soc. Linn., Lond., 3, p. 287, Nov. Holl., 43.) To this is 
appended, Flores ^mgni speeiosi formant paniculam magmm 
iermimlem ex umhelUs compositamy qua nota a reliquis distineta. 
Folia lanceolata coriacea, Fruetus turbinatus ealgee urceolato 
persistentiy et sigh in hae eaoitate persistmti eoronaius*' As this 
description is inappropriate for any other tree at Port Jackson 
besides that commonly called Bloodwood/* there has not been 
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much difficulty in the application of it. The corymbose arrange- 
ment of the flowers, the urceolate form of the fruit, and the 
numerous transverse parallel veins of the leaves, distinguish this 
tree from any of the preceding, whilst the kino-secretions of a 
blood-like colour, which fill the concentric fissures of the wood 
render the popular name of the tree appropriate. Though only 
known from Port Jackson in the early days of the Colony, U, 
corymhosa is now known to occur from Victoria to Eockinghani 
Bay. In the last mentioned place, the species seems to merge 
into a closely allied form which Baron Mueller calls E. Ahergiana, 
Beyond the Darling also and in Queensland, there is another 
form {E, terminal Is) y which approaches E, corgmhosa so closely 
that they can scarcely bo distinguished in dried specimens. The 
Baron, however, regards the three as distinct. 

12. The last of WilldeiK)w‘s Eucalypts is E. panic ulatffy thus 
described : “ E. operculo h<cmispli<erico suhmuticOy cnlgce angulcso 
u/nbellis subpaniculatis ierminalibas (Sm., Act. Soc. Linn., Loud., 
3, p. 2S7). lie adds, *Ul[ffert a preecedeute : cahjee angulato 
operculo submneronato, et quod omnibt^ partibus minor sit. 
Umbell<e formant nuT^qu im paniculam amplani sed parvam ; rami 
infer iores paniculm sunt axillares,"' In the Fragmenta (Vol. 2, p. 
174) the Baron has given a description of this species, taken 
principally from Smith, and he further states that specimens of 
it were originally collected by David Burton ; whilst, in his 
Eucalgptographiuy he connects it with one of the forms of Iron 
Bark which used to be common near Sydney. Though the wood 
varies in colour, it is generally paler than that of E, side)*ophloia 
and has obtained the name of White Iron Bark. This species is 
now known to have a w ide range, but strange to say, in South 
Australia, where it seldom exceeds 30 feet, it goes by the name 
of White Gum Tree, the outer layers of the bark being deciduous. 
E. panieuhta produces kino, as well as its congeners. According 
to the artificial arrangement, it stands near E. largiflorens^ but 
no one, who has had an opportunity of seeing the two trees in a 
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living state, would suppose that they were allied, the barh and 
wood being so very difFcrent. Though bearing a great resemblance 
to JK siJerophJoia, it differs from that species in the shape and 
length of the operculum, as well as in the smaller size of the 
leaves. 

In concluding this paj)er, it may be remarked that a review of 
the species first known in Europe is interesting, not only in an 
archmological point of view, but as affording an illustration of 
the progi'oss which has been made in descriptive Botany within 
the last century. When theshort and unsatisfactory descriptions 
of Smith’s arc compared with tliose of Mr. Bentham and Baron 
Mueller, one cannot help seeing the advance which has been 
made in the delineation of species, and the satisfactory steps 
which have been taken in seizing upon those features which 
connect them together. Botanists have always felt a difficulty 
in dealing w ith the genus Eucah/ptiis, because, whilst many of the 
species have flowers and fruits very similar, they are neveHhcless 
perfectly distinct in wood, bark, and habit. It w^as not until 
Baron Mueller described many of them in the second volume of 
the Frar/menia^ and subsequently in connection with Mr. Bentham 
in the third volume of the Flora Australiemis, that a subject 
which had remained dormant for nearly half a century was again 
forced upon the scientific world. Whilst, however, much was 
done by these w orks in the determination of species, it remained 
for Baron Mueller to follow up the subject in his Fucalpptographia, 
He has already described and figured 80 species of the genus, 
and these are so w ell defined, that in studying the descriptions, 
it is impossible to apply them to any other trees than those 
ntended by the author. 
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Ox SOME XEW Australian tubtcolous Annelids. 

By William A. IIaswell, M.A., B.Sc. 

[Plate XII.] 

Eupomatus clegans, ,9p. n. (Plate XII., fig. 1.) 

The operculum presents distally a circlet of twenty tapering 
processes, which fit close together below, but diverge towards 
their apices ; each of these is ornamented with several pairs of 
short acute side branches ; below their distal circlet is a collar of 
about forty palisade-like processes placed in close apposition, 
the rounded ends of which give the collar a crenated border. 
Branchiflc pinnate. Seta) simple. The branchiap are of a brilliant 
scarlet, their stems white at the base and rich brown more distally. 
The operculum is yellow with a transverse brown band. The 
tube is smooth and of a cylindrical, somewhat sigmoid form. 

Hah. Port Jackson. 

This species differs from the European E. tri/panoa in the 
greater number of the processes in the distal circlet on the 
operculum. 

Ainmocharcs tenuis, sp, n. (Plate XII., fig. 2.) 

The segments vary in number between nineteen and twenty- 
five ; the middle ones are the longest, being several times as long 
as broad ; the first three and last three or four arc much shorter. 
The dorsal setie are simple needles ; a ncuropodial transverse 
ridge with minute uncini occurs in all the segments except the 
first two and two or three at the posterior extremity of the body. 
There arc about fifteen branchiie, presenting short branches, 
which may in turn be subdivided. In each of the first seven 
segments is a pair of vermiform glands,* each of which opens 
near the parapodium, its inner extremity being suspended freely 
within the perivisceral cavity. The alimentary canal is surrounded 

* It is conjectured that these serve to secrete the tube. There appears 
to be a lumen lined with cubical^ non-ciliated cells. 
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from the third segment haekwards by a close plexus of pseudo- 
hsemal vesselsf which undergo synchronous peristaltic contractions 
passing from before backwards. 

This species is exceedingly common in Port Jackson under 
stones near the upper tide limits. One specimen was observed 
in the act of swallowing a small Isopod. 

Clymene integrinatis, «. (Plate XII., figs. 3 — 6.) 

The head is amalgamated with th^ buccal segment. The mouth 
is surrounded by a thickened lip. The upper surface of the head 
presents a low longitudinal ridge, The first three segments are 
devoid of booklets, but possess simple setce placed on slight lateral 
projections. The last three segments are without either hooked 
or simple setie ; the last has an oval concave terminal disk } of an 
inch in long (/.e. dorso- ventral) diameter, and a little less in the 
transverse direction, with an entire margin except for a slight 
notch in the middle of the ventral border. The anus is situated 
near the middle of the terminal disk, but rather nearer the ventral 
than the dorsal aspect ; it is key-hole-shaped and is surrounded 
by a number of minute, short, radiating ridges. The simple seta> 
are free from serrations or teeth ; the uncini have usually five 
accessory teeth. 

This species is not rare among sand and shingle in some parts 
of the shores of Port Jackson. The absence of crenulations 
on the borders of the terminal disk separates it from most species 
of the genus with the exception of (7. urceolata^ Leidy, from the 
Atlantic coast of the United States. 

Sabellaria (Hermella australiensis), n. (Plate XII., f. 7 — IL) 

The total length of the animal is about an inch and a half ; 
that of the head Aths of an inch, and that of the “ tail ’’ about 

f In the European species this has been described as a peri-intestinal 
sinus. 
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iVths. Tke thorax is composed of five segments ; the abdomen 
of about forty. The body is stout^ thickest in front, narrowing 
somewhat behind. The liead, including the lamina coronaria 
(operculum^ Quatrefages), is rather longer than broad. The 
opercular set® are arranged in two long Ovals ; the set® of the 
outer limbs of the ovals are fifteen or sixteen in number on each 
side, slightly curved, acute, bordered with two row^s of prominent 
spinules ; the setse of the inner limbs are twelve or thirteen, 
simple ; on each side, at the dorsal extremity of the rows are 
either two or three stout brown set©, w hich are strongly hooked. 
The prehensile cirri arc extremely numerous and delicate, arising 
from sixteen compressed lobes ; along the bases of the outer rows 
of set® is a series of eleven to thirteen short cirriform processes, 
the two or three most dorsal of winch are larger than the rest. 
The mouth is surrounded by a raised rim. The first segment of 
the thorax presents on cither side of the mouth a triangular lobe, 
and externally a short subconical cirrus, at the base of which is 
a small bundle of set®. The second segment has a bundle of 
neuropodial set®, similar to those of the first, but has no noto- 
podium ; it presents a series of three cirriform processes on either 
side. In the follow'ing three segments the notopodium is a broad 
lamina armed with a row of seven or eight compressed, straight, 
blade*like set® and some minute sctules. The abdominal para- 
podia are likewise biramous, the neuropodia being minute 
maminill® with about half a dozen set®, the notopodia transverse 
ridges. 

A common species on Thursday Island, Torres Straits. 

As in Grube’s 8 sea^hamafa the hooks of the lamina coronaria 
are sometimes two, sometimes three, often two on one side and 
three on the other. 

Amphicteis foliata, n. (Plate XII., figs. 12 — 14. 

The body is subcylindrical, but to some extent dorso-ventrally 
compressed, broadest in front, tapering gradually behind, the 
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greatest breadth being about a twelfth of the length, composed 
of thirty segments, the length of which in the anterior region of 
the body is about a third of the breadth.* The prapstomium is 
small and not separate from the buccjvl segment. The whole 
head presents the forni of a subconical lobe, about one- tenth to 
one-twelfth of the total length of the animal, with the mouth at 
the truncated apex ; on the middle of the dorsal surface of this 
lobe are two longitudinal ribs, the anterior ends of which project 
a little above the mouth ; at the hinder end of tliesc is a shorter 
anteriorly divergent pair of ridges, and on either side of them 
bounding the dorsal vsurfaee of the head, a third pair of bnmd 
ribs which converge from before backwards. Protruding from 
the mouth arc a number of feathered, ringed, oral tentacles. On 
the three first pairs of somatic segments, which are not very 
distinct, there are three pah's of cylindrical cirri which are some- 
what longer tlian the breadth of the body, and a pair of foliace- 
ous branching of about the same length, but wide, t-liin and leaf- 
like ; these appendages aro very readily detached; behind the 
root of each brancliia are a number of short cylindrical processes. 
On the same segment there is on eacli side a bundle of ton long 
smooth tapering seta?, arranged in the form of a fan and directc<l 
forwards and outwards. The para podia are biramous, the 
notopodia with slender, tapering, perfectly .smooth set jo ; at the 
extremity of each notopodium on its dorsal aspect is a rounded 
knob-like projection, and nearer the base is a short cirrus, on the 
ventral aspect is another short tubercle ; the neuropodium is a 
small elevation with numerous short pectinated sette presenting 
a curry-cornb-like appearance. 

The length is about an inch. The tube is formed of cemented 
sand-grains. 

Two specimens of this species were obtained with the dredge 
at a depth of 15 fathoms in Port Molle, during the cruise of H, 
M,S. “Alert '' on the Queensland Coast. 

* A portion of the hinder extremity of the body ii lost 
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In one of the specimens, which I dissected, the anterior portion 
of the alimentary canal was found to he invaginated for a con- 
siderable distance within the posterior portion, shewing a corres- 
ponding power of eversion which, however, was not observed in 
the living specimens. Following the thin- walled oesophagus is a 
very short gizzard-like portion with thick walls. To this succeeds 
the wide intestine w^hieh presents a thick epithelial lining made 
up of closely-packed elongated, cylindrical cells with large and 
distinct nuclei ; in the hinder region of the body the intestine 
becomes extremely narrow and the epithelial lining veiy thin. 
Throughout its length the alimentary canal seems to be surrounded 
by a vascular plexus. The nerve cord is remarkable on account 
of the trigonal form of its lateral halves. 

There are two points in which this species differs from the 
genus Amj)hicfeiiti\s defined by Grube, viz. — in the oral tentacula 
being pinnate, and in one pair of branchifo being foliaccous ; but 
it is certaiuly in most other points a very near ally of Amjyhicteu 
Fliilippinarum^ of Grube. 

Explanation of Plate. 

Fig. L- Operculum of Eupomaius eJegam x 15. 

„ 2.-— Anterior region of the body of Ammochares 

magnified. 

„ 3. “ Posterior region of the body of Clgmene intrgruwiisX 

„ 4. — Anterior region of the same. 

„ 5, — Anal disc of the same. 

„ 6. — Ventral uncinus of the same. 

„ 7, — Head and anterior region of TIennell a am frAiensis from 
the ventral aspect, magnified. 

„ 8. — The same, lateral view. 

„ 0. — Opercuhr setm of the same, highly magnified. 

„ 10. and 11. — Opercular uncini of the same. 

„ 12. — Amphicfeii Jbllata, dorsal view, magnified. 

„ 18. — Head of the same farom the rentral side, more highly 
magnified. 
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l^g. 14. — Section through the body of the same in the region of 
the gizzard x 22. a, nen^e-cord ; 5. ventral vessel ; c. 
intestine ; </. gizzard ; e, ventral longitudinal muscle ; 
oblique muscle ; g, dorsal longitudinal muscle. 


K'ew species of Agaeicus discoveked in West Austhalia. 

By the Eet. C. Kalchbbenner. 

[Though now at a far advanced evening of life and no longer 
enjoying unimpaired eyesight, the Hungarian Divine has 
elaborated some more Australian fungaceous plants in addition 
to those formerly recorded in the Transactions of the Linnean 
Society of New South Wales. The accomplished lady, who at 
my request has commenced to collect fungi about the neighbour- 
hood of Swan River, rendered her collections all the more valuable 
through accompanying them by splendid coloured drawings of 
each species, prepared by her own hands. The importance of 
this for the examination of succulent fungi from dried specimens 
I had pointed out to Mrs. Forrest ; and I wish that ladies in 
other parts of Australia would devote their artistic talent likewise 
to such original and really useful purposes. — F. v. Mcelleb.] 


Agaricm Forrest (Sect. Amanita), 

A. pileo carnoso convexo piano subdepresso lacvi glabro nudo 
albo-cinerascente vel fuscescente margino baud striato, stipito 
valido faroto aequali albo flbroso glabrescente non bulboso, 
lamellis liber is ventricosis albis postice rotundatis, annulo ample 
dependente, volva obsoleta. Fileus latus ; stipes pro ratione 
eurtus, 2!" longus, fere 1” crassus. A proximo Ag. Ferimnii differt 
ob stipitem baud elongatum et radicatum et pileum fenuem. 
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A^aricua carneo-flavidas, (Sect. Trielwloma), 

Ag. pileo carnoso hemispherice expanse leniter floceoso 
squamuloso cameo-flavido quasi persicino, stipite solido crasso 
subventricoso fibroso concolore, came pallido-flavescente, lamellis 
emarginato-adnatis subdistantibus rigidis albo lutescentibus. 
Pilous admodum compactus, 3" latus ; stipes fere 2^' longus, 
circiter V crassus. 

Affaricus turhinipes^ (Sect. Tricholoma). 

Ag. ainplus, omnino dilute rufus, pileo carnoso convexo irregular! 
stipite turbinate crasso laniellis latis subconfertis. 

Affaricus p^atjioiiia^ (See. Tricltolovia). 

Ag. pileo caniosulo piano depresso exiinie umbonato oblique 
laevi glabro pallido*rufe8eentc, stipite excentrico faroto cylindrico 
basiparum incrassato coneolorc, lainellis siuuato-adnatis confertis 
albis. In viciniam Afjf, humilis locaiidus, pileo autem obliquo 
ad stipitem vertical! nec noji iimbone eximie prominente liemis- 
phaerico distinctus. 

Affaricus hicinctm. 

Ag. pileo convexo obtuso dilute umbrino squamulis obscuri- 
oribus oruato, stipite solido bulboso fibrilloso pallido basi beviter 
radicato ob velum collapsum circ^a medium et supra basim 
dupliciter cingulato, lamellis adnatis confertis pallidis. Pileus 
circiter 3" latus ; stipes supra basim li ^ crassus. Ag. heferoclita 
proximus. 

Mrs. Forrest's collections show the following Agarics also to 
occur at Swan Kiver: — 

Agaricm fTricholoim) rufilam, SehafFer. 

„ {Tticholomt) p%naeotuSy Fries. 

„ (Kamoria) melinoidesy Fries. 

„ (NmeonaJ abstrususy Fries. 

„ {PmUMst) areemisy Schfeffer. 
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jigaricus fPsatyra) ohtusm^ Fries. 

„ (Ponaeolm J campanulatus, L 


On some POINTS IN THE ANATOMY OF THE UROGENITAL ORGANS 
IN FEMALES OF CERTAIN SPECIES OF KaNGAROOS. — Part I. 

By j. j. Fletcher, B.A., B.Sc. 

Introductory. 

This paper continues the subject treated of in a previous 
communication, (Linn. Soc., N.S.W., Vol. vi., p. 790) and gives 
some account of the organs of sixty kangaroos obtained during this 
year. My attention has been directed chielly to the question of 
the presence or absence of a direct communication between the 
median portion of the vagina and the urogenital canal, but some 
of the more salient characters of these two chambers have been 
noted, especially of such as previous accounts have made but 
slight mention, or as in the case of species in which the urogenital 
organs have been hitherto undcscribed. 

The results arrive^l at are : — 

(1.) Corroborative of the jwal partum existence of the direct 
communication in sonic species, in which this condition 
has already been met with. 

(2.) Descriptive of the pout partum existence of the direct 
oommunication in ten females belonging to tw^o species 
{Ildlmaturus dorsalis and Onychogalea freemia) of which 
the urogenital organs have hitherto been uri described. 

(3.) Con’oborative of the anomalous condition prevalent in 
Macropus major. 

(4.) Descriptive of the conditions presented by a series of 
unrmpregnated specimens. 

Of my sixty specimens, forty-four were from animals which 
had certainly produced young, while the remaining sixteen form 
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an interesting series of virgin specimens, of x^liich with the 
exception of two, I have cut sections. These two groups will be 
considered separately, the consideration of the fii*st forming Part 
I. of this paper. Having been unable to complete my account of 
the second group in time though all the specimens have been 
examined, Part II. with summary and conclusion is held over 
until the next meeting. 

Pali I. — On the organs of females which have certainly produced 
young. 

The animals from which tliese organs were taken, had, as in 
the majority of cases, young ones in the pouches, or they had 
large hut empty pouches aud frequently young ones running 
with them. The specimens are referable to the following genera 
and species ; 

Brush Wallaby {llalmaturm rvficolli^i) ... 4 specimens. 

W allaroo ( Ofiph ranter rohmtus) ... ... 1 * „ 

lied Kangaroo ... ... „ 

Dorsal-striped Wallaby 6 „ 

Bridled Kangaroo {Onychogalea franata) ... 4 „ 

Grey Kangaroo (Macropm major) 26 „ 

Halmaturus ritficoUtH . — In my previous account of the organs 
of this species I unintentionally overlooked Pagenstecher’s 
reference to them, though an extract %vhich I myself made from 
his memoir is given in the paper by Mr. Lister and myself (P. 
Z. S., 1881, p. 981), The omission is due to my having had no 
copy of the passage with me, and to the want of opportunity for 
again consultbig the origiiiaj paper out here. The passage is as 
follows : “ In the first place it may be stated with regard to the 
generative organs, that Owen is perfectly right in saying that in 
Jf. major no oommunication at all exists between the median 
vaginal csscum and the portion designated by him as the vestibule, 
whilst on the contrary JST* rtfflcoUi$ {Bennettii) in our collection 
shews a complete open communication.*^ No further description 
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is given and it is possible that the specimen in question was if. 
Bennettiiy but that Fagenstecher used the term H. ntfieallU 
merely as a synonym. 

Of my four specimens two were from animals measuring 25 J 
and 29 in. respectively, this measurement, here as throughout 
this paper, being from the tip of the nose to the root of the tail. 
Each of them had a mammary foetus in the pouch, the young 
ones measuring 7^ in., 13 in., 10 in., and 7 in. respectively. All 
the specimens shew a direct communication, as in previously 
described examples. The ridges in the urogenital canal are as 
well marked as before, but as in other species, when any number 
of specimens is examined, many differences in detail are met with, 
both here and in the median vagina. For instance the median 
ridge may measure as much as f in. in length, or it may become 
imperceptible at i in. from its anterior extremity. In one case 
from the posterior extremity of it a secondary ridge curves out- 
waids and forwards to the longitudinal ridge on one side of it. 
There are also some secondary longitudinal ridges without any 
definite arrangement, and even relatively less conspicuous than 
is the case in the two species next to be considered. 

, In the median vagina no well-marked longitudinal septum was 
met with, but this may have been due to the way in which the 
chamber was cut open as is explained later on. On laying aside 
the cut edges of the dorsal wall, the ventral surface is slightly 
convex from side to side, and has a depression running along 
each margin. It presents slight longitudinal furrows and ridges 
usually more numerous anteriorly. Sometimes howerer there 
are transverse puckerings, especially in the anterior portion. 
From the margins slight imperfect septa or trabecul® sometimes 
reticulating, radiate obliquely to the side w alls. In one specimen 
the dorsal wall was very thin, while in another it was more than 
double the thickness. Once a well-marked projection intervening 
between the two papill® carrying the ostia uterorum was noticed. 
This perhaps was the remnant of a longitudinal septum. 
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Ogphranter robustus. — The animal from which my specimen 
came was a fine adult female, measuring 33 in. The pouch was 
emply and very large, and its walls were covered with much of 
the brown secretion, such as Morgan,* more than half a century 
ago had observed “ always to exist in these animals during the 
periods at which the pouch remains unoccupied by the young.” 
One of the functional teats was slightly longer than the other, 
otherwise each of them as well as each of the two supplemental 
teats measured nearly I in. The left uterus contained a blasto- 
dermic vesicle about the size of a pea. 

This is the finest specimen of the urogenital organs I have 
seen, and shews the direct communication excellently, its orifice 
being very large, and having the usual situation on the median 
ridge just in advance of the meatus urinarius, which is only half 
the size. 

The urogenital canal, measured from the anterior end of the 
median ridge to its distal margin is 2;^ in. long as compared with 2 
in. in each of specimens (a) and (h,) of the same species of my 
former paper. This is slightly longer than I have found it in 
four specimens of O, ritfu^, and very much longer than I have 
ever seen it in Jf. major. A further comparison of the organs in* 
these three species, the animals of which attain much the same 
size, will be given later on. The urogenital canal shews the two 
principal longitudinal ridges and also the median one very well 
indeed. In addition there is a well-marked though not so 
prominent secondary longitudinal ridge on the outer side of each 
of the main ridges and running parallel with it at a distance equal 
to that which intervenes between each of these and the median 
one. One of these secondary ridges runs to the inner side, the 
other to the outer side, of the entrance to the lateral canal on the 
respective sides. There is also another ridge on the dorsal wall. 
Each of the main ridges is IH in* long, iV in. high, and broad, 
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but the height and breadth gradually diminish as the ridge is 
traced backwards, The median ridge extends backwards for an 
inch, rapidly decreasing in height posterior to the ostium urethras. 
The secondary ridges are as long, but at the same time lower and 
narrower than the main ones. 

These ridges are permanent structures and are not due merely 
to the contraction of the walls of the canal. Whether they have 
any functional importance beyond increasing the surface of th(* 
mucous membrane lining the urogenital passage, or whether they 
are in some way connected with the mode of development of thiri 
portion of the urogenital organs, is not at all clear at present ; 
but they form too conspicuous a feature to be passed over in 
silence. They seem to be absent sometimes in specimens of M. 
majo}\ though twenty-five of mine show them very well. Neither 
Home nor Owen seems to refer to them, though Home’s^figures, 
which however are very poor, give one the idea that there were 
ridges present, and Prof. Owen speaking of the Wombat says 
“ the urogenital canal is lined by a thick epithelium, and its 
surface is broken up into countless oblique rugje and coarse 
papillae betraying a certain regularity in their arrangement.” 

In the median vagina no longitudinal septum was seen, but its 
ventral surface presents two ridges with a well marked groove 
between them. They start from the anterior end of the chamber 
and at | in. from the ostium of the direct communication they 
curve outwards and fuse with the side walls. They increase 
gradually in height from before backwards and the groove 
separating them averages iV in. in width. When the ridges join 
the sides the groove opens out into a chamber which opens into 
the urogenital canal by the direct communication. The ventral 
wall of this chamber is marked by a slight median elevation. 
Specimens (a) and (h) of my former paper have been referred to 
for comparison, but neither of them presents a similar arrange- 
ment of ridges and groove* Beyond some slight longitudinal 
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folds, and some transverse puckerings they present no features 
worthy of remark. 

Osphranter mfus. — This species is usually spoken of as Macropu^ 
rufm. By Mr. Gould however it was refeiTed to his genus 
Osphranter, The characters presented by the urogenital organs, 
are so similar to those of O. rohuslus and so different from those 
of M, major, that they seem to me to offer evidence of [some 
taxonomic value, in favour of Mr. Gould’s view. Moreover on 
j). 5t of his valuable Manual Mr. AV^aterhouse says, “As regards 
tlu' section Macropm proper (as now restrictc^d), characterised 
as having the muffle hairy, it is necessary to state that the species 
which arc arranged in that section differ as to the extent of the 
part of the muffle which is clothed with hairs ; and in some 
cases, as in M. rufu^, the muffle is quite as imperfectly clothed as 
in certain Kahnaturi in which the muffle is said to be naked.” 

The three specimens now to he described arc the first of this 
species which T have obtained. For two of them I am again 
indebted to Mr. F. Morley who has taken much trouble to increase 
my stock of material and to whom my best thanks are due. One 
of the two females had a young o^e in the pouch, the other had an 
empty pouch, but was suckling a haired young one running with 
her. Of the third I have no p.articulars except that my collector 
was satisfied that she had had young. This speeiinen was in an 
early stage of pregnancy. 

All three specimens shew the direct communication, and are 
essentially like the specimem figured in the paper by Mr, Lister 
and myself (P.Z.S., 18S1, p, 985). 

The urogenital canal is about as long as in O. roluftus. It 
varies from l }in., in one specimen which however is much smaller 
in every way than the others, to in. They all present con- 
spicnons ridges much as in the other species. The two apertures 
are situated on the median ridge, but the latter, immediately 
posterior to the orifice of the direct communication, first suddenly 
Qi 
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and then more gradually, diminishes in height, so that that orifice 
appears to be situated on a promontory having the ostium urethrae 
at the base of its tip. Both apertures are however really situated 
on the same ridge but at different levels. The secondary ridges 
instead of being parallel to the main ridges, mostly fuse with 
them posteriorly and then run diagonally outwards and forwards 
so as to present the appearance of bifurcations. The latter may 
start from very near the posterior extremity of the main ridges 
or even in advance of this, and their origins may be on the same 
level, or one may start as much as j in. in advance of the other, 
or as in one specimen one secondary ridge may be parallel to, 
and the other a bifurcation of, their respective main ridges. A 
large virgin specimen is in no wise different as far as the ridges 
are concerned. The arrangement of the secondary ridges ddes 
not however appear to be a characteristic one, for the two 
Wallaroo specimens (a ) and (h) of iny previous paper present 
similar variations from the arrangement in the specimen of the 
same species already described above. Still, as mentioned before, 
they form too marked a character to be entirely passed over. 
Besides the secondary ridges there are other minor and less wxOI- 
marked asymmetrical ridges varying in their arrangement in 
different specimens. 

In the median vagina all the specimens present a very similar 
condition to what has been described above in 0. robust that is 
to say, the ventral surface is marked by a median longitudinal 
groQwe less conspicuous however than in that specimen, and there- 
fore it does not so conspicuously give rise to the appearance of 
ridges. In the virgin specimen the groove is present only 
anteriorly for one inch when it disappears, and the whole ventral 
surface itself narrows and assumes the appearance of a ridge 
bordered on either side by a depression. Septa often reticulating 
pass in all the specimens from the ventral surface to the side 
walls and in one specimen there are many transverse puoheriiigs. 
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There are abo many insignificant longitudinal folds, but without 
any very definite arrangement. 

On comparing the urogenital organs of this species with those 
of 0. rolwttm they agree in the following particulars: (1) in 
having a post partum direct communication between the median 
vaginal and the urogenital chambers, and in not having it before 
parturition so far as we know at present ; (2) in having the lateral 
canals developed to about the same extent ; (3) in having the 
urogenital canal, fully 2 in. or more long in average specimens ; 
(4) and in having correspondingly long and conspicuous ridges 
on the ventral surface of that canal. In addition they agree 
essentially in other particulars not now under consideration, and 
as far as I can see they do not differ materially from one another 
in any single important particular. 

On p. 02 of the article Marsupialia, Professor Owen says “ It 
is not unusual to find the vagina) of the Kangaroo distended with 
a gelatino-mucous adhesive secretion containing hard irregularly 
shaped fibrous masses. One of those bodies which was found in 
the mesial cul-de-sac of a Kangaroo was described and figured 
by Home as the vertebral column and occipital bone of a foetus 
# * # # Professor Leuckhart who found similar bodies in 

the vaginal tube of a Kangaroo, compares them to a mola or false 
conception, but observes that there was nothing in their structure 
that would permit him to form a conclusion that they were part.s 
of a fcotus.” Again on p. 03, the same distinguished author 
speaks of the ** inspissated secretion commonly present both in 
the cul-de-sac and the lateral canals.’* Other observers have 
described similar finds. In one of my specimens of O. rufm the 
anterior portion of the median vagina was much distended, and 
this was found to be due to the presence of two yellowish resinous- 
looking masses of irregular shape, which extended someway into, 
and completely blocked the lateral canals. There was a third 
similar but smaller fragment between the other two. In a 
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specimen of II. rufcollis and in about the same region a similar 
mass was found. All these are doubtless of like origin to the 
hoodies described by Prof. Owen. So far these are the only 
examples met with by myself. 

JELahnaturm dorsalis . — I have never met with any description 
of, or allusion to, the urogenital organs, cither of this species or 
of the one next to be considered. Six specimens, of which one 
was pregnant, were sent me, along with their skins by my 
collector. In their general characters they are very much like 
the organ.s of H. rnficoUis, except that the lateral canals are 
longer and make a wider arch than in the latter species. The 
lateral canals are relatively as long as in M, major and surpass 
ruftcoIUs in this respect just as M. major does the lied and 
the Wallaroo. 

All these specimens shew the direct communication, its aperture 
which has the usual situation, in every case being seen at once 
on laying back the cut edges of tlie dorsal wall of the urogenital 
canal. 

The urogenital passage in three specimens was damaged just 
at the extreme end, but in three others it averages 1 } in., and in 
this respect agrees with II. rvficolUs. In all then) is an aminge- 
ment of ridges very similar to what has been described in the 
last meutioTKHl species. Sometimes however the median ridge 
suddenly drops for do in, between the orifices of the direct com- 
munication and of the urethra, and the former may then appear 
to be .situated on a promontory with a free tip just as has been 
described above in O. rufns^ and for the same reason. ( Iceasionally 
the median ridge disappears altogether immediately posterior to 
the ostium urethrie, or it may expend backwards for } to J in., 
much as in 11. rnficollis. In the latter species the marked 
difference in level between the two orifices, and the extreme 
shortness ^and sudden disappearance of the median ridge have 
been met with less frequently than in 11. dorsalis, though I do 
not know that this is a point of any importance. 
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Secondary ridges are also to be met with but they are not so 
conspicuous even relatively as in the lied and the W allaroo. They 
may bo parallel to the main ridges, or may appear as bifurcations 
of them and they may or may not extend as far forw’ards as 
ihe distal openings of the lateral canals. In one case the whole 
interior of the urogenital canal was much more irregularly 
rugose than usual. 

In regard of the median vagina no two of them arc quite alike, 
either in the arrangement of the folds and puckerings, or in the 
appearance presented’ by the ventral wall. The latter in one case 
appears as a narrow ridge with a slight median groove. In others 
there is a more or less well-marked ridge, or the ventral surface 
may be flat. In all cases there are longitudinal folds and obliquely 
radiating trabeenhe and transverse puckerings, but all without 
<lofiuitc arrangement. An interesting feature about these 
specimen.s is tlio extent to which the papilhe on which the ostia 
uteroriim are situated, project into the cavity of the median 
vagina which they block to such an extent as to render it difficult, 
if not impossible for an embryo to pass into the lateral canal, and 
correspondingly easy for it to pass into the urogenital passage 
through the direct communication. The papillae were lateralJy 
in more or less close contact, and their tips may be as as much 
as "iV. in. below the lower margin of the entrance to the lateral' 
canals. Externally their large size causes a distention, in some 
cases as marked as that in the specimen of O. rif/ua, in which it 
Avas due to the presence of the waxy looking masses described 
above. Except in two specimens Onijchogalea frwmta I have not 
noticed this character in such a marked degree in other kangaroos. 

OnycJtogalea frmnata, — The organs of four of these pretty little 
scrub kangaroos have been examined. As in the preceding case 
I know of no reference whatever to the anatomy of this species. 
One animal shot by myself had a young one 6 in. long on the teat. 
Of the other three which were got by my collector, two had young 
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ones 5 in, and 5 in. respectirelr, while of the third I know only 
that she was not a virgin. The organs, from the distal portion 
of the Fallopian tubes to the vulva measure 2^^ in. in a straight 
line. The most striking feature about them is the shortness and 
consequently very slight arching of the lateral canals. When 
these are dissected away from the sides of the median vagina, to 
which they are closely bound by connective tissue, their length 
does not exceed that of the straight piece of median vagina inter- 
vening between their anterior and posterior extremities, by more 
than J in. They are very much shorter even relatively than is 
the case in any other species described in this paper, and more 
like the specimen of BenJrolagm innstm^ figured onp. 980 of the 
P.Z.S. for 1881. Their diameter is verj^ uniform and does not 
exceed iV in. 

In each of the four specimens there is a direct comuiiiiiication 
between the median vaginal and the urogenital canals. Its orifice 
is well marked and has tlic usual situation. The urogenital canal 
measures li in. in length, that is not much shorter than is the 
case in an average specimen of M, major, even considering the 
disparity in size of the animals. It shows substantially the same 
arrangement of conspicuous ridges as in the previously described 
species, though in one specimen they are very broad and more 
massive altogether than usual, and in two specimens they do not 
very sensibly diminish in size throughout and become fused in 
the last i in. of their course, though a slight superficial depress- 
ion still shews their originally double character. lus one case 
the median ridge at a I in. from its anterior end fuses posteriorly 
with one of the main ridges. There are traces of secondary 
ridges but these are irregular and not very conspicuous. 

There is no doubt about the continuity of the tissues of the 
median vagina and the urogenital canal, and externally one looks 
like a continuation of the other* The walls of the former are 
thick and firm and give it a circular outline. It is broadest 
anteriorly just in the region of the origin of the lateral canals 
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and tapers gradually and slightly towards its end. Internally it 
is much folded both longitudinally and transversely, but there 
are no marked features to be described. The papillaB on which 
the ostia uterorum are situated, are in close contact laterally, 
and in two cases are very large, and being similar to what has 
been described above in H, dorsal are mainly responsible for 
the increase in breadth in this region. In the other two specimens 
the papill® are much smaller. 

Macropus major . — Of this species twenty-six specimens have 
been examined. Three of them obtained by myself were from 
animals each of which had a young one in the pouch. Two of 
the young ones measured 2 in., the third in. Of five others, 
kindly given me by Mr. Morley, four were from females w'ith 
young in the pouches, and the fifth w as from a female suckling a 
haired young one. The remaining eighteen were obtained by my 
collector, who at my request carefully distinguished the organs 
from animals which had had young from those of virgin animals. 
In not one single instance was there any direct communication 
between the median portion of the vagina and the urogenital 
canal, and in all cases I have been able most satisfactorily to 
make out the c»cal condition of the cul-de-sac. 

From four specimens taken at random, sections were cut, while 
each of the others was carefully dissected and subsequently re- 
examined. The former may be considered first. 

In each case the organs were cut across well above the bottom 
of the cul-de-sac, and then from the distal portion sections were 
cut, beginning at the proximal end. On account of the larger 
size of the sections and because the material was not specially 
hardened, the sections are not so thin as in the case of the virgin 
specimens described later on. Supposing the sections to be 
placed with their ventral surface aw ay from, and the dorsal surface 
towards, the observer, then what one sees is this : Near the top 
of the section is the aperture of the urethra ; below this is that 
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of the cul-de-sac much wider from side to side than the former, 
and about the same height from above downwards ; and lastly 
below and on either side of the middle aperture, come the open- 
ings of the lateral canals w^hich at first are quite separate from 
one another and merel}*^ connected loosely by connective tissue, 
but in the very last part of their course their inner walls fuse 
and so in sections they arc separated by a narrow septum. The 
outline of the openings is more or less convoluted. The follow- 
ing changes then take place in successive sections of three of the 
specimens. The yrcthral ap(‘rture gradually becomes smaller 
and finally opens into the urogenital passage, its ostium being 
situated on the median ridge. The aperture* of the cul-de-sac 
after having gradually diminished in size until it is no bigger 
than a pinhole, disappears altogethi‘r. This liappcned in the 
23rd, 17th, and IGth sections respectively, before the septum 
between the apertures of the lateral canals thins away, until they 
are no longer separated, and now give rise to the anterior portion 
of the urogenital canal. The sections intervening between the 
last shewing the aperture of the cul-de-sac and the first shewing 
the meatus uriuarius were carefully counted, and were found to 
be 45, 50, and 41 respectively, (equal to about ] in.). 

The fourth specimen presented some interesting differences. 
In the earlier sections which were Vd in. from side to side, the 
aperture of the cul-de-sac* measured i in. in the same direction, 
and averaged I in. from above dowm wards, but was slightly wider 
than this just at one end. Then, instead of diminisliing to a pin- 
hole as before, it became blocked for I in. in the middle only. 
The blocking bi creases in width from side to sidt^ in succeeding 
sections, until in the course of half a dozen of them, there is 
nothing left of the original aperture but a small hole at either 
extremity, the intervening space having been completely filled up. 

Next in the course of a few sections, one of tJiese holes 
diifjippears entirely, labile the other continues much as before, 
l^tw een fifty and sixty consecutive sections had been moauted 
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after the obliteration of the rest of the original aperture, when, 
evidently within a few, probably not more than ten, sections of 
reaching the meatus urinariiis, a piece of tissue broke off and put 
a stop to further operations. Jn all these sections the remnant 
of the above mentioned hole is distinctly traceable though it has 
gradually become smaller and is situated in the middle of a small 
area different in appearance from the surrounding tissue. Now 
whether this is merely a pocket of the median vagina, or whether, 
if it had been situated in the middle line it might not have become 
a direct communication to the urogenital canal, is not easy to 
decide. At any rate it is of interest as shewing that there 
was a much closer connection between the tissue of the cul-de-sac 
and tiiat of the urogenital canal, than was the case in the .specimens 
figured and described by Professor C)wen and by Brass, a point 
to W’hich further reference will be made. 

The remaining Iwcnty-two specimens were carefully dissected, 
but there was no dir(*ct comuiunicatiou in any single example. I 
w'as able in <*very case to make out the ca^ml condition of the 
cul-de-sac, as well as the absence of any aperture but that of the 
meatus nrinarius, on the wall of the urogenital canal. The 
distance from the end of the eul-dc-sac to the ostium urethrro 
. averages , v in., but I have met with it as low as vV in., and as 
(ligh as hut it is quite possible that the exact position of tho 
|rethral orifice may not be quite invariable. 

At present, leaving out of consideration the Rat Kangaroos, 
vhieh so far, are in the same category, Macropus major is tho 
only species of kangaroo in which this post partum absence of a 
direct communication between the median vagina and the'uro- 
genital canal, is certainly known to exist. True it is that its 
presence has not yet been met with in Jf. Parryi^ JDendrolagus 
mmtuSf or Doreopsis luctuosa, but of tho first and last only ono 
isolated specimen in each case, and of the second only three 
specimens have been examined, and in no single instance is there 
any evidence forthcoming that parturition had taken place* 
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What evidence there is, is strongly in favour of their being virgins, 
and has already been discussed in the paper in the P.Z.S., 1881. 
It must be remembered however that in the same paper a single 
instance is given of the occurrence of the direct communication 
in M, majoi\ and allusion is made to specimen No. 3460 H. in the 
Museum of the College of Surgeons in which inferentially there 
is a like condition, but this state of things is very exceptional. 
On the other hand, the at an^ rate partum existence of a 
direct communication has now been described in ten species in 
addition to two in^which it is described for the first time in this 
paper. Clearly then in M. major there is, as a rule, a persistence 
of what was probably a more primitive condition of the vagina 
in kangaroos, w hile in other species as far as we know at present, 
the addition of a direct communication has been found to be 
advantageous. Why there should be this important and interest- 
ing difiPerence, it is not easy even to offer a suggestion. It will 
be of interest to know the condition in the species whose uro- 
genital organs are yet undescribed, and I hope shortly to be able 
to continue the investigation of this point. 

On the very reasonable supposition that Home’s specimens did 
not belong to M, major j for he simply speaks of them as kangaroos, 
and his figures do not give much help on this point, it is not 
difficult to explain the controversy which has arisen as to the 
presence of the direct communication in question, since its origin 
is clearly traceable to the fact that different observers have drawn 
their conclusions from the consideration of specimens which 
present different conditions under similar circumstances. 
Taking this view of the matter, the following passage from 
a review of Pcelman’s paper written some thirty years ago by 
Yan Beneden,* is interesting: **Deux museaux de tanehe, 
s’ouvrant dans une cavity formant un cul-de-sac ; deux vagina 
en forme d’anse ; une cavit6 unique oh lea vagina aboutkaent 


* BuU. de r Acad. de Belgique, xviii., 
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avec les canaux excr^teurs dea reins, voila ce que Ton obaerve 
en general dans Tappareil sexuel femelle des Marsupiatix, 
Deux anatomistes de premier ordre disent que la cavite dans 
laquelle s’ouvre le museau detanche ne communique jamais avec 
laeavite uretro-sexuel. Deux autres savants, non moins illustres 
admettent au contraire, I’existence de cette communication ; mais 
presque tons les anatomistes se rangent de Tavis des premiers, 
parce que les derniers ont se souvent laisse induire en erreur par 
des vues theoriques. M. Poelman a eu Toccasion de dissequer une 
femelle de Macropus, qu *il dit appartenir M, henyieitii et il a 
port^ son attention sur ee point. Peu d’anatomistes s’attendront 
ail resultat annoncee par M. P., et ils apprendront, je crois, avee 
etonnement, que la communication directe ente le canal uretro- 
sexuel, et la cavite daus la quelle s’abouchent les museaux de 
iauche existe reellement daus cc didelphe. En resulte-t-il que 
Cuvier et Owen ont mal vu ? Nous ne le pensons pas, et nous 
croyons plutot que la disposition signalec par Carus & G. St. 
Hillaire, et que M, Poelman vient de reconnaitre daus le M. 
hennettii est sinon individuelle, du moins propre a une ou a 
cpielques especes.” 

The urogenital canal in this species is comparatively short, 
its length in average specimens being in. One of my 
specimens which came from a female measuring 35 in. has the 
canal remarkably short, its length barely exceeding 1 J in. Twice 
f have met with it 15 in , but in the majority of my specimens 
the above average obtains. The presence of ridges on the ventral 
wall of the canal has not, as far as my knowledge goes, been 
previously described in this species and does not seem constant. 
Professor Owen does not allude to them and no information can 
be gathered from hie figure since the ventral wall of the urogenital 
canal has been dissected away. In Brass's figure there is no 
sign of ridges and the ostium urethras is situated on a small 
papilla, nor does he allude to them in the text. 
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Of one of the specimens described in the paper (P.Z.S., 18S1) 
it is said that “ there are no distinct longitudinal folds in the 
urogenital chamber,’' while the condition of the other is not given. 
In pne only of all my specimens is there any difficulty in recog- 
nising ridges similar and similarly situated to what have been 
described in other species ; the chief difference being that they 
are shorter and as a rule not so conspicuous as in the lied and 
the W^allaroo. lii average specimens the ridges arc about } in. 
long, i in. high, iV in. broad. In the specimen already mentioned 
as having a remarkably short canal, the three ridges are J in. 
long, -{\i in, high, and i broad, and terminate abruptly. In the 
exceptional specimen referred to above the separate ridges are 
certainly not as well marked as usual, but careful examination 
shews that this is due to the ridges which are short, having fused 
anteriorly and posteriorly, leaving a hollow between them. The 
remnant of a median ridge projects slightly into this anteriorly 
and rather below’ its tip is the meatus urinariiis. 

In some specimens the length of the median ridge is often 
insignificant and it may gradually diminish in height, or it may 
make a sudden drop and tlien continue at a lower level. On the 
whole then the ridges in this species may be said to be on the 
same type as, but shorter, lower, and narrower than is the case 
in the lied and A\rallaroo, and to be more like what has been 
described in the Halrnaturi. 

The vaginal cul-de-sac presents variety in details, so that it is 
impossible to give a good description which w ill apply to any 
number of specimens. In several instances the, arrangement is 
very similar ts what has been described above in the Wallaroo. 
In one case tw’o ridges start from the level of the lateral canals 
and proceeding backwards along the ventral surface curve out- 
wards and join the sides near the end of the cul-de-sac, while in 
the median line between them there is a slight elevation which 
extends to within i in. of the bottom of the chamber* Between 
the median and lateral ridges on either side there are numerous 
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reticulations, especially towards the posterior portion of the cul- 
de-sac. Sometimes the ventral surface presents only obscure 
longitudinal folds and radiating trabecula? without any other 
marked feature. I have several times met with the reticulate 
structure described by Professor Owen in his specimen. 

In two specimens the remains of a well-marked longitudinal 
septum such as the same distinguished anatomist has described 
in the cul-de-sac were met with. Thi.s septum which runs along 
the dorsal wall, extended in one specimen ('ompletely across the 
cavity for a distance of I in., near the bottom of the ciil-dc-snc, 
while for the rest of its course, as tlnoiighi.ut in the other case, 
it was only partial. To see this septum tlie eul-dc-sac should be 
l.aid open laterally or from the ventral surface but as it was more 
suitalile for my purpose, the dissections in all my other specimens 
were made intentionally from the dorsal aspect, and accordingly 
the septum was injured or overlooked, both in this and the other 
species mentioned in this paper. 

On comparing the urogenital orgams of Jf. major v^ith those of 
the Hod Kangaroo and the Wallaroo, which two agree pretty 
well as has been already pointed out, the following points of 
difForence are noteworthy. Macrojms major has (1) as a rule no 
direct communication between the cul-de-sac and the urogenital 
passage ; (2) the lateral canals considerably longer ; (3) tho 
urogenital canal shorter by about one-third of its length ; and 
( t) ridges, in the urogenital canal as a rule on the same type, 
but of smaller dimensions than is the ease in the other two species, 
and exceptionally the ridges may be absent altogether, whereas 
in the Wallaroo and lied they are always present as far as wc 
know at present. I suspect too that the median vagina is 
probably relatively longest in M. major^ and on this point as on 
that of the relative lengths of the lateral canals, a series of 
measurements would be interesting, but up to the present, want 
of leisure and of additional speoiinens of O. robmfm and O, 
lias prevented the investigatiou of these details. 
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While then so far as the fo%t partum absence of a direct com- 
munication in M, 'major is concerned, my observations agree with 
what Professor Owen, has described, yet in regard of the extent 
to which the cubde-sac is continued backwards, and of its relation 
to the urogenital passage, my specimens, without exception, 
differ from the specimen described and figured by the same great 
anatomist as well as from the very similar one examined by Brass. 
Professor Owen’s account is this : In the specimen examined 

by me, this part of the vagina (cul-de-sac) w^as not continuous 
by means of its proper tissue with the urogenital canal, but was 
connected thereto by areolar tissue.” In Brass’s figure the break 
is even more marked. All my specimens differ from both these, 
not only in respect of the increased backward extension of the 
cul-de-sac, but also in its acquiring a much more intimate relation, 
both with the tissue of the urogenital canal as well as with that 
of the bladder and urethra. In Professor Owen’s figure tlu^ 
ventral wall of the cul-de-sac and of the urogenital canal along 
with the bladder and its attachment have been dissected* away, 
while in that of Brass the specimen is seen intact from the dorsal 
aspect and shew’s no connection betw een the tissue of the bladder 
and urethra and that of the cul-de-sac, quite different from any 
thing that has come under my observation. 

Clearly in those species in which a direct conununicatiou 
prevails, the tissue of the median portion of the vagina must be 
continuous with that of the urogenital passage. A similar con- 
dition was described in the second specimen of M, major 
mentioned in the paperf already quoted. Prom the examination 
of a large number of sections from this region of the urogenital 
organs as well as from the careful examination of over twenty 
specimens, there would seem to be very intimate relation between 
the tissues of the two chambers in all my specimens. Mdre- 


• Comp. Anat., voL iiL, p. 688. 
t F.Z.S., 1881, p. m. 
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over the important part which the bladder and the urethra play in 
bringing about this relation, must not be left out of consideration. 
The meatus urinarius is situated on the ventral wall of the uro- 
genital chamber at about i in. from the anterior end of the 
latter, consequently the tissue of the urethral wall must be con- 
tinuous with that of the urogenital canal. Similarly the tissue 
of the cervix of the bladder fuses with that of the w all of the cul- 
de-sac at about J in. from its end, and the urethra has the 
appearance of being buried in the wall of the cul-de-sac. Hence 
throughout its course, the urethra is fused with the wall of the 
cul-de-sac on the one hand, and writh the wall of the urogenital 
passage on the other, and so helps to bring these parts into very 
close relation. This is the arrangement which Brass figures in 
IlypsiprymnuSj and H. hen net ti, while in his figui*e of M. major the 
arrangement is quite different. Possibly Prof. Owen’s specimen 
was like this too : in which case these two specimens, as it seems 
to me, can be regarded only as interesting and remarkable varia- 
tions from the more typical arrangement which I have met with 
in a larger number of examples, and which obtains in other 
species. 


On a species of Bbachtpuyllum fbom Mesozoic Coal 
Beds, Ipswich, Queensland. 

By THE Key. J. E. Tenison- Woods, F,L.S., &c. 

A very interesting discovery ha« been lately made at the 
Tivoli Mine, Ipswich, Queensland. The coal beds there have 
yielded a specimen of JBrachpphplJumy closely allied to the well- 
known and common Oolitic B, fnanmillare^ Brongt. It is associated 
with Tamiopterii^ AlethapterU amtralu^ JEquutetmi rotiferum 
(nobis), Thimfeldia adontopieroide$ Sphempterin elon^atay etc. 
It was brought to me by Mr. Meston, who was then the proprietor 
of the mines, and was found amongst the shale in the workings 
immediateij above the coal seam in somewhat impure coal. 
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Brachypiitllum crassuat, imnmilare'i) 

Plant robust, thick, stem and branches repeatedly dichotomous. 
Leaves thick and fleshy, densely crowded, hoinodromous, short, 
broad, obtuse, conspicuously keeled, erect, and closely imbricate, 
slightly spreading. Branches and branchlets very little narrower 
than the parent stem and of equal width to the summit. All 
portions of the plant conspicuously curved. Three leaves visible 
in each spiral : about three rows in a centimetre. Length of 
leaves from 2 to 3 mill., breadth from 5 to 6 mill. Diam. of 
cauline stem at widest part 10 mill., of branchlets 8 mill. Length 
Ol shortest IS mill. Longest diameter of plant 150 mill. : greatest 
width 105 mill., in which there are 13 bifurcations. 

Amongst tlie fragments imbedded around the plant there are 
many portions of much narrower dimensions covered with rhom- 
boidal depressions like a Lepidodendron, These are branches 
from which the leaves have been shed. They are about 30 niilL 
long, and 2 miU. wide, covered with lozenge-8hape<I depressions 
with a raised margin, of which two are exposed in each intemode 
or spiral. They are also dichotomous and seem to proceed from 
the ends of the branches ; some of them are straight and some 
curved, and they abound round the stems. 

This very beautiful fossil which is so excellently preserved and 
so complete in its details resembles very closely in general habit 
the well-known JS, mammtUare, Brong., which is widely spread 
in Oolitic deposits of France, and Wiltshire, Oxford, and Yorkshire 
in England. But this fossil differs from every other known form 
in the thickness and shape of the leaves, and the continuous 
branching without much diminution of the diameter. In some 
, cases the result of the branching is to give rise to a slightly thicker 
stem than the parent branch* Under the microsoope also I find 
that the leaves are covered with a very fine granulation and the 
margins are slightly raised* The keel is diarp and raieed, but 
not visible on all the leaves, which easily separate from the stem 
in the fossil, leaving a shapeless scar of 1»ittie, shilling coal* 
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There are no other plant remains in the slate except woody 
fragments^ and the whole is covered with fine scalos of silvery 
mica. I am inclined to the opinion that this is no more than a 
variety of the European fossil, but lest I should be causing con- 
fusion by a wrong identification, I give it another name. If, 
however, we had no other distinction between two species of trees 
than those which exist between these fossils, we should not be 
j ustified in separating them. There may, however, be distinctions 
in the inflorescence, which have not yet been discovered. 

B, mamilare has been separated by Schimper from the plant 
wrongly so named by Lindley and Hutton, (See Foss. Flora, pi. 
188 and 219, vol. 3. See also, Schimper, vol. 2, p. 336, B, 
jyhillipMii,) 

In the Geological Magazine for Jany., 1869 (vol. 6, p. 5, pi. 2, 
figs. 12, 13) tliere are figures of rough branches of i^. mamillare. 
Also Annales des Sciences Naturelles, I ser., vol. iv., plate 19, 
fig. 0, under the name of Mmnillaria desnof/ersit, Brong. 

Vinger in his Genera ei Species Plant Foss., p. 308, regards 
Brachjphylhim as a Cy cad. 


Note ox the Cocoax ut-eatixg Habit of the Bihcos ix the 
S oLOMox Group. 

By H.' B. Guppy, M.B., H.M.S. “ Lark.’’ 

Whilst traversing, last September, tbe belt of screw-pines 
which borders the beach on the east coast of Malanpaina, the 
southern island of the Three Sisters, I came upon one of the 
large cocoanut crabs— a Birgm — closely allied (if not identical) 
with the well-known Birgm latro of the Philippines. Its length 
of body, when extended, was about 1 5 inches, being about 
3 inches shorter than that of another individual of the same 
species which I had met with in tiie previous June in the vicinity 
of Star Harbour, Bt. Ohtistoral, at a height of about 300 feet 
HI 
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above the sea. Both these crabs were coasiderably stouter than 
the species which I observed a few days since in the .Australian 
Museum. 

The Birgm, which I observed at the Three Sisters, I found 
esconced in the angle between the buttressed roots of a tree, 
with a full-sised cocoanut within reach of its big claws. From 
the fresh-looking external appearance of the shell, it had been 
evidently but recently husked, which operation had been per- 
formed more cleanly than if a native had done it. There was an 
opening at the eye-hole end of the shell of a somewhat regular 
oblong form, measuring 2 by 1 J inches, and large enough to 
admit the powerful claws of the crab. The white kernel, which 
was quite firm as in the mature nut, hod been scooped out for 
from 1 to 1| inch around the opening; small pieces of the 
kernel lay on the ground outside the nut, and others were 
floating about in the milk inside, of which the shell was about a 
fourth-part full. I had without doubt disturbed the Birgm in 
the middle of its meal. Curiously enough, there were no cocoa- 
nut palms to be seen within fifty paces of the spot where the 
crab was found, nor were portions of the husk to be found in its 
retreat. The Birgm which I found on the St, Christoval coast 
was captured quite away from any cocoanut palms, on the top of 
a ridge about 300 feet above the sea. 

In my own mind I have no doubt that the crab not only husked 
the shell, but also broke the hole at the eye-hole end of the nut. 
The island is uninhabited, and only occasionally visited by parties 
of natives from the adj oining coast of St Christoval, who resoit 
to the lee side of the island for the purpose of fishing, but never 
on the weather side, where the Birgm was found. Having ex- 
plored the island I can affirm that there were no natives on the 
island during the ship’s stay. Not only had the shell beim very 
recently husked, but it was evident from the fresh condition of 
the milk and kernel of the nut that an interval probably of only 
a few hours had elapsed since the openiog had been made; The 
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late Mr. Darwin, in his Journal of the Beagle (p. 4G8, edit 1860), 
thus describes the manner in which these crabs remove the husk 
and perforate tlie hard shell, on Keeling Island, as observed by 
Mr. Liesk, an English resident. ‘‘ After the husk has been 
removed fibre by fibre, the crab commences to hammer an opening 
in one of the eye-holes until an opening is made. It then turns 
round its body and extracts the white meat inside.” From this 
description it would seem that a circular opening would be formed, 
whilst in the particular instance of this cocoanut the angular 
form of the opening, together with the appearance of the edges, 
would incline me to the opinion that the hole had been formed 
partly by biting and partly by the rasp-like surface of the big 
pair of claws. It is worthy of note that I observed no fragment 
of the shell in the milk within the nut. 

I kept the Birgm alive on board on a diet of coconuts for three 
weeks, when one morning, to my great disappointment, I found 
it dead. Other foods, such as bananas, were offered to it, but 
were left untouched. Its appetite for cocoanuts continued un- 
impaired to the last day of its life. Mr. Isabel, leading stoker 
of this ship, who looked after it ver}' attentively, tells me that 
its average rate of consumption was about two cocoanuts in three 
days. A number of these crabs in a cocoanut plantation might 
therefore prove a considerable pest ; and if this represents the 
quantity of food which the liirgus consumes in a state of nature, 
a single crab in the course of twelve months would dispose of 
about 250 cocoanuts, which represents the annual production of 
two to three palms, and between twenty and thirty quarts of 
cocoanut oil. Being desirous of observing the manner in which 
the husk was removed, I had a cocoanut with its husk on placed 
in the coop in which the crab was kept. On one occasion the 
liirguB was surprised with the nut between its large claws ; but 
notwithstanding that no other food was offered to it for a day 
and a half it did not attempt to strip off the husk. So the opera- 
tion was done for it, and a small hole was knocked in the top of 
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the shell. On the following day I found the shell — a young and 
somewhat thin one — broken irregularly across the middle, with 
the soft white kernel cleanly scooped out and eaten. It was 
afterwards found necessary to break the nuts for its daily food, 
as I was anxious to keep it alive until our arrival at Sydney. 

As the crab disliked observation I v as unable to gain much 
knowledge of its habits by watching. During the day time it 
was sluggish, did not eat, and kej)! in one quarter as far from 
the light as it could get ; at night it moved about very actively, 
and fed vigorously on the cocoanuts. Some salt-water was kept 
in the coop, as the Birgus is said to descend to the sea-coast at 
night to moisten its gills. 

The powers of smell (?) or this crab did not appear to be very 
keen. Strong liquor ammonia' of the British Pharmacopeia, 
when placed about a couple of inches under its mouth, caused a 
little movement of the foot-jaws or maxilloe, but the crab showed 
no other signs of discomfort, and remained in the same i> 08 ture. 
Chloroform, when similarly placed, produced a like effect on the 
foot-jaws, and by the gradual sinking down of one of the second 
pair of claws which was raised tip in the air, it appeared to ex- 
perience in some degree its physiological effect. 

The habit of this crab when surprised away from its burrow, 
is not to turn round and run away, but to retreat in an orderly 
manner with its front to the foe. Having reached some root or 
trunk of a tree which protects in tlio rear its loss perfectly- 
armoured abdomen, it makes a resolute stand, waves one of the 
second pair of long claws in the air and courageously awaits the 
attack. I observed the attitude of defence more carefully after I 
had brought the crab on board. The two largo claws are held 
up close together to defend the mouth and eyes, but with the 
pincers j^ointing downward — the posture reminding me of the 
guard for the head and face in sword exercise. One of the 
long second pair of claws is planted firmly on the ground to give 
the crab additional support, whilst the other claw is raised in 
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the air aad moved uj} and down in a sparring fashion. The 
whole attitude of the Blrgus when on the defensive is one of 
dogged and determined resistance. The big pincers which point 
downward are ready to seize anything which touches the un- 
protected under surface of the abdomen, but as on account of the 
position of the claws it (;au only forsee attacks from above ; it 
cannot ward off a thrust directed against the abdomen, although 
it may afterwards inflict severe injuries on the aggressor. 


XoTKS ox Bihds i-uom the Soi.omox Islaxos. 

By E. P. Hams ay, F.L.S., do. 

A M A V IK > KX I S MO r.uec A X A . 

Capt. J. Macdonald has sent to tlie Museum a veritable specimen 
of Amauronus moluccana^ which is said to be identical with Gould’s 
Gallimda rufurma, but if Gould’s plates are connect, these birds 
are certainly distinct. Gould figures a yellowish and reddish 
shield at the base of the bill, nothing of the kind appears in the 
birds from New Britain, collected by the Rev. George Brown, or 
in this specimen from St. Anna, one of the Solomon Group. 

Nasiterxa iTXSCiui, jRamsug. 

The adult mak^ has the cheek feathers tipped with blue, and a 
deep orange-red spot on the abdomen ; and those I consider to 
be the adult females liave the cheek feathers tipped with rose, 
but there is no yellow, brcmgo or red on the abdomen ; there is 
no tinge of yellow on the foreheadf^ as stated by Mr. Tristram ; and 
by no stretch of the imagination can the orange-red of the belly 
in the male be called yellow ; if Canon Tristram has a specimen 
with a “ tinge of yellow on tlie forehead and abdomen ’’ and a 
little pink patch on either side of the lower mandible,” then I 
should say hia specimen is not my XasiUma fiMckii^ but a distinct 
species : it might be the adult male of N. mortem, or perhaps 
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SchlegeFs Na$itenia pjfgmea salamonensts. My description of tte 
species was taken from an adult male bird, which had been much 
damaged in the belly in shooting, and there are no red feathers 
on that region ; I at first, thought it to be a female, and so stated 
in my description, the red or rose feathers near the base of the 
mandible were not “overlooked” by me. I stated correctly 
these feathers are blue in the male, and rose in the female. (See 
P.L.S,, N.S.W., vol. vii., pt. 1, Jany. 1882.) The yellow spot 
on the inner webs of the tail feathers, is confined to the outer 
three feathers, and is not found on the remainder, as one would 
suppose from Mr. Tristram’s remark, Ibis, p. 133, 1882, the 
under tail-coverts in all my specimens are light yellow tipped 
with green, except on the central two feathers, the yellow spot on 
the outer tail feathers is common to several species of the genus. 
The pale yellow spot on the distal end of the tibia is conspicuous 
in all the adult males (dry skins). 

Kasitern.v MORTONir, P.L.8., N.8.V., VI., p. 721, VII., pt. 1, 

Jan., 1882. 

Two specimens. I am not sure that this will jirove to be a 
good species, no note as to locality, except “ San CkriHoval,^^ 
both are tied as females, there is rosey tint round the cheokp, no 
red on abdomen ; the bird described by Canon Tristram as having 
a “ tinge of yellow on the forehead ” and a yellow patch on the 
belly, may be the adult male of this species. 

Is INOX T.ENIATA. 

A young bird with nestling plumage, &e abdomen and fianks 
show indications of bars, and there are bars and spots on the 
wings, and broken bars on the tail feathers on their inner webs. 
Eyes large, dark pupil with narrow light-grey iris. 

Ifah. Wano, 8t. Christoval, Solomon’s. 

GEOFBOTirs HETEROCLITUS. 

Males with yellow heads ,* two males and two females from St* 
Christoval ; and two males and three females from “ Wanu St* 
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ChristovaL A large series proves the G. heteroclitnB and G. 
cyanieeps to be male and female of the same species. 

CliAliCOPlIAPS MOfiXOXri. 

Adult male ; the forehead white as far as the eyes, rest of the 
head and ear-coverts dull plum colour, the hind neck and inter- 
scapular region and shoulders vinaceous purple tinged with rosy 
violet ; remainder of the plumage as in the type. This species 
is closely allied to O. stephani of New Guinea. 

Edoliisoma (sALAMOxrs, Trisfr.) 

Adult malcj uniform bluish slate colour, above and below with 
a blackish band from the nostril (across the loreal region) to the 
eye^ quills black, the secondaries and scapulars edged with slate 
blue like the back, tail black, the outer two feathers more or loss 
tipped with the same tint, on the under surface of the wing ; the 
basal portion of the feathers ashy blue; bill and legs black; bilj 
fi'om forehead 1 in. ; wing 4 6; tail 4 in. ; tarsus O o. 

Adult female , — Like the male. Above the loreal region duller^ 
the chin, throat, and the whole of the under surface, under wing 
and under tail-coverts rich cinnamon-rufous, oar-coverts like the 
upper surface, the outer two tail feathers like the belly but having 
the mesial portion of the inner webs towards the base black, the 
next third feather ou either side black, slightly tipped and 
margined with cinnamon-rufo|i8, the remainder of the tail as in 
the male. One specimen marked as a female (Jui\) has the breast, 
abdomen and one or two of the under wing-coverts and tail 
mottled with rufous ; it appears that the young females resemble 
the males, and not the young males the females. 

Mab, St. Christoval. 

This appears to be the same as Canon Tristram's Eddiuima 
Mlamonk, 
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DrcRURrs lonotbostris, Eanuay, P.L.S., N.S. W., VII., June, 

1882. 

This species was first discovered by Mr. J. Stephen. 

Sturnoides (Lamprotornis) minor, Ramsay, 

It is 4 uit*e evident that this is the species which Canon Tristram 
edludes to under Lamprotornis or CalornU fuhtpennia, his description 
of the wings and tail does not apply to the L. fithipennu of Homb. 
and Jacquinot, in the voyage Pole Sud., pi. xiv., fig. 2, there the 
four first large remiges only, are distinctly stated to be of an earthy- 
brown colour, and the tail is described to be bluish-black, while 
in the present bird all the quills of the wings and tail are dull 
earthy-brown ; besides our bird is much smaller. Cockerell 
obtained several specimens of the true Lamprolornis fulvipennis of 
Homb. et Jacq., on San Christoval in 1878, as I before mentioned 
in my account of his collection, P.L.S., of N.S.W., vol. iv., p. 77, 
1879. 

Hah, San Christoval, 

M I ZOMELA PA MM KT I N A, Sclofer. 

One skin and one spirit specimen, these undoubtedly prove 
that there are two vei’y distinct black species of Myzomela in the 
group, but whether this species be identical with M, niger I have 
no means of ascertaining. 

Hal, Wano, San Christoval. 

Cahpophaoa RUBRICEK.V, Ibis p. 144, 1882. 

This is the C. rufiyula of Salvador!, the true C. ruhricera is not 
found in the Solomon’s, but comes from New Ireland and the 
Duke of York Islands 

Wano, San Christoval. 

PiEzoRiiYNCifi-s sc^UAMCLATDs, Tristr. 

1 believe this bird to be the same as I\ vidm (Tristram); if not it 
must be my P. melamcephalus, which I am inclined to think is only 
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an adiilt male of P. vidua ; I have a large series before me and 
they appear to be only different sexes and ages of one and the 
same species which must take the oldest nameP. vidua, (Tristram). 

Wane, San Christoval. 

COLLOCALIA rUClFAGA. 

Several spirit specimens from San Christoval, young and adult, 
I have seen the same species from the Duke of York Group, and 
also in a collection made by Cockerell sen., at the Aru Islands, 
there are probably specimens in Mr. Goodman’s collection as I 
am informed that this gentleman bought Cockerell’s collection. 
The young and the adults both have the abdomen white also the 
the under tail coverts and a portion of the webs of the tail feathers. 

Wano, San Christoval, 

Iaxthexas (pniLLirAx.i:) ? ? 

Mr. John Stephen has drawmmy attention to several specimens 
of a ‘‘ metallic-coloured” pigeon, which he sends, and believes to 
be distinct from /. phillipana, stating that the birds have been 
carefully sexed, and that the male and female are alike in 
plumage. The specimens sent differ from the type of I. philips 
pan(B chiefly in having the throat and ear coverts only white, 
and of a clear dead white without any opaline lustre, the metallic 
lustre on the rump and upper tail coverts has a steel blue tint, 
and the rosy lustre is different on the whole ; the metallic margins 
of the upper tail coverts and wing coverts above are much 
narrower. This specimen, or, as perhaps it may turn out to be, 
female of /, pallidicipft, may be thus described : — 

Throat and oar coverts and all below line drawn from the 
angle of the mouth below the orbit, white without opaline lustre \ 
the remainder of the plumage of a light, bluish, ashy grey, 
washed all over with a bright green metallic lustre, having a 
bluish tinge in certain lights, especially on the rump and upper 
tail coverts ; the front of the head, crown, nape, neck, and all 
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the under surface of the body tinged with a rosy metallic lustre, 
not very distinct on the abdomen and flanks, the wings and tail 
blackish ashy brown, a little lighter below, under tail coverts 
narrowly margined with a metallic green lustre, under wing 
coverts and axillaries like the under surface of the quills, the 
upper wing coverts and scapular narrowly margined with green ; 
bill purple, red in dried specimen, and yellow at the tip, legs 
and feet of the same tint. In the adult male (?) there is a bronze 
reflection on the chest, and the rich rosy violet tints so strikingly 
seen in /. phillipanoR are scarcely visible in these specimens, but 
when seen in the sunlight are of a deeper rose colour; the 
tints also have a decided subterminal blue shade not seen in 
the other species, the metallic margins to the scapulars and 
wing coverts are much narrower, the measurements on the 
whole are much the same except in the bill, which is smaller, 
the feathers on the legs extend a little lower past the knee joint, 
and the concealed portions of the feathers on the body are darker, 
than in I, pkillipanm. On comparing the two birds the difference 
in the tints of the metallic lustre is very easily seen. The sexes 
are alike in plumage. 

The following are the measurements of four specimens, two 
males and two females sent by Mr. J. Stephens, a pair of each 
from the islands of Uji and San Christoval : — 

Measurements of lanthenan — Ugi specimen 1, 2, and 1; Han 


hristoval, 3 : 

(1.) 

(2.) 

(3.) 

(4.) 


In. 

In. 

In. 

In. 

Total length about 

15 

lt-5 

15'7 

15-8 

AVing 

87 

8- 

i)li 

8-5 

Tail 

G- 

5-5 

02 

55 

Tarsus 

1- 

1- 

1*05 

1 

Bill from foreheatl 

1-2 

11 

125 

115 

Bill from end of nasal groove 

0-5 

0-48 

0*5 

0-6 

Bill from gape 

1-2 

1-1 

1-25 

1-2 

Sex 

A 

2 


£ 
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No. 2 is evidently a young bird. 

Measurements of male and female of the I, philliimiKs from 


Total length about 

... 15 in. 

141 

Wing 

... 9-65 

9-4 

Tail 

... 5*0 

5'5 

Tarsus 

... 1 

• 105 

Bill from forehead 

115 

i:i 

Bill from the tip . . 

05 

OlS 

Bill from gape ... 

.. 1*45 

l-.5.'> 

Sex 

... c? 

9 


Logs yellow. 

Wc have young and adults of both these birds ; in the first lot 
all were like 1, phillipadce, and were sexed by J. Stephens and 
Morton and said to be males and females ; in the second lot all 
are alike, and have only the throat arid ear-coverts white, they 
were sexed by J. Stephens, and said to be males and females ; 
some are young birds with a dull cap, but the white throat and 
ear-coverts distinct. If these birds then, have been correctly 
sexed, and there is no reason to believe otherwise, then they must 
be of two distinct species although found on the same Islands. 

Wano, Ugi. 

Astur versicolor and A. alukjularis. 

Stephen has sent n good series from which it appears that the 
birds with the deep rufous undersurface and black cross bands 
arc younger than those with a paler or fawm coloured breast and 
hastate black tips to the feathers ; there is one all slaty-black 
bird marked as a female, and two A. albi^ularla, with white under- 
surface also marked as females. I am afraid they must all belong 
to the one species and go under Gray's name of A. alhiyularh, 
XJgi. 
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jS^inox tjsniata ? Juv. 

One specimen of a small Ninox from “ Wane/’ San Christoval, 
is of a dull reddish-brown all over, inclining to rufous on the 
chest and face ; the wing-coverts above have indistinct fulvous 
bars, the under wing-coverts fluffy and of a light buff, all the 
quills have six to seven white bars or spots on the basal half of 
the inner webs, ajcid on the outer margin of the outer webs a row 
of dull white or fulvous spots, on the tail there are five or six 
white bars, similarly situated to those on the wing-quills ; all tin* 
under surface of the body from the breast dowui wards isindistinetly 
banded with fulvous and dull reddish-brown ; the throat is white, 
the rectie long, strong, reaching beyond the bill, there are no 
bands or spots on the liiml neck, mantle, back, rump, or upper 
tail-coverts, these parts are covered chiefly with fluffy plumage ; 
on the head a few^ feathers arc dotted here and there with fulvous ; 
there is a blackish spot at the base of the primaries on the under 
suriaco formed by the blackish tips of the outer series of the 
under wing-coverts. Length 8 in. ; wing, 5*8 ; tail, 31 ; tarsus, 
1’05 ; bill from forehead I inch, from nostril O'C, brown- white at 
the tip. 

Wano, San diristoval. 

IlALrj:TUS LECCO(iX8TEH. 

A young bird in an interesting stage of plumage, all the featherw 
of the hind neck and mantle, upper wing-covei’ts and scapulars, 
back, rump, and upper tail-coverts margined at the tips with 
white or fulvous white, some of the scapulars with fluffy pointed 
tips : the throat buff, all the feathers on the cliest, breast, and 
remainder of the under surface rich tawny brown, streaked 
mesially and tipped with buffy-white ; under tail coverts tawny- 
browui with fluffy tips. 

Ugi Island. 
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MvzOMELA PULClIERIiniA. 

There arc three young birds, red to the flanks and the under 
tail-coYcrts also tinged with the same colour in one specimen, 
hut the red on the body is not glossy like that on the adults ; the 
outer webs of the primaries and secondaries are margined with 
olive, under surface of tlie abdomen and flanks, and under tail- 
coverts washed with olive, 

Ugi. 

Mvciotcvt.l V lU rOCASTAXEA, Hamsfff/. 

V^n 


IIaIA VOX AUUCILLA. 

Three specimens of this species. The blue line behind the eye 
is much narrower in some than in others, all these specimens have 
some of the up|)er wing-coverts narrowly margined witli white, a 
bine spot on the tarsal joint. 


Sex 

$ ? 

? 

Length (circa) from the tips of biil ... 

Hill. Ho 

lo-s 

Wing 

5 -I’So 

49 

Tail 

3-2 3-3 

3-25 

Tarsus 

075 0 7 

07 

Biil from forehead, tips worn down .. 

21, 2-3o 

2-2 

Bill from nostril, tips worn down 

rO 10 

174 

Greatest width below nostril 

07 0C7 

0-65 

Ugi Island, April, 1882. 



Lieutenant T, 11, Ilcming of 1I.3LS. 

Lark, has been good 

enough to send me the eggs of this species, 

which he informs me 

he took from a hole in a tree on the 

Island of 

St. Anna, 


Solomons, in September last ; they were two in luimbcr, white 
and nitlier oval, one measures l*3o x M. 
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NOTES AND EXHIBITS. 

Mr. C. Jenkins, L.S., of Yass, exhibited a collection of 
Palaeozoic (Devonian ?) fossils, chiefly Brachiopods, collected 
by him between Cobar and Wilcaunia. The formation appears 
to belong to the same horizon as the fossiliferous beds at Mount 
Lambie, &c. 

Mr. T. A. Tenison- Woods gave a curious mythological account 
of a Xew Ireland idol, exhibited by him at the last IMeeting. 
The story appears to have some connection with the legend of 
Degei, God of Fip, as reported by Secman, Mission to Fiji, 
1860-61. 

The Hon. P. G. King, M.L.C., exhibited specimens of Pier in 
teiitonia, observed by him in grt^at numbei*8 near Tamworth a few 
days ago. They appeared to form part of a vast migration, 
moving without intermission towards the North. The same 
species has been unusually common in many parts of the Colony 
during the present summer. 

Mr. E. P. Ilamsay exhibited three species of Olif/orun ; one 
O. Macquarie tin in from Wagga AVagga, a second distinct spcifies 
from Wilson’s Creek, liichmoiul liiver, and a third, also difFercnf, 
from the Mary Itiver, Queensland ; also a new species of 
Amphisile from Wide Bay ; three species of Mus, various shells 
from Queensland ; samples of DugongOil, 4S:c. ; and photographs 
of Australian and New Guinea Aborigines. A collection of binls 
from the Solomon Islands, with numerous explanatory notes, 
was also laid before the Society. 

Mr. Brazier exhibited a copy of Mawe’s Jjinnean System of 
Chonchology, 1823 “The A^oyagers’ Companion,” by the same 
author, and his “ Introduction to the study of Conchology,*' 1832. 

Mr. Haswell stated that he had much pleasure in announcing 
to the Society, that, thanks to the intelligent inquiries made by 
Mr. Morton of the Museum, while recently in Queensland, he 
had hopes that they were on the way towards learning something 
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of the embryology of the Geratodus. Mr. Morton had ascertained 
that the Ceratodm spawns in the Burnett River during the months 
of June, July, or August, the spawn being deposited in a slight 
excavation formed in the bed of the river at a depth of eight or 
ten feet, the male and female remaining in close attendance on 
it until hatched. Arrangements liad been made by which it was 
hoped that a supply of the spawn might be obtained for obsen^a- 
tion next season. 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, 
WEDNESDAY, 3l8T JANUARY, 1883. 


The President Dr. James C. Cox, F.L.S., in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Animal General Meeting were read 
and confirmed. 

The President then read the following address : — 

Gentlemen, — 

At the annual General Meeting held in the Society’s Rooms 
on the 2oth of January hmt, you conferred upon me for tie 
second time, the honour of electing me your President, and now, 
in accordance with our rules, and as a preliminary step to 
vacating tliat distinguished position, it again becomes my duty 
to address you on the history of our past doings, and our present 
prospects. 

Although feeling at the time much gratified by a re-election 
so expressive of approval of my presidential conduct, I must 
confess that I und^took with much hesitation the performance 
of the responsibilities attached to this high official trust, for the 
arduous nature of my professional duties, combined widi the 
dose attention due to the requirements of the many charitable 
institations irith which I am connected would leave me but little 
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time to devote to writing as fully as I could have desired, upon 
subjects of natural history. Under such circumstances it is a 
consolation for me to know that the Society has not suffered by 
the inability on my part to contribute more largely, for I have 
the satisfaction to state that during my tenure of ofhoe there has 
been no lack of interesting papers furnished by the scientific 
labours of its members, and read at our monthly meetings, 
which exhibit a steadily progressivejsupply of fresh and reliable 
materials illustjrative of Australian objects. It cannot, therefore, 
but be anticipated from the^results already obtained, that year 
after year the uniform progress of a literature appropriated to the 
diffusion and advancement of science will be consistently main- 
tained, incited as it is by the many additional charms presented 
by a country where so many treasures still lie iinexplorc?d. 

Three parts of our proceedings for 1882 have already appealed 
in print, and have been distributed not only among our own 
members, but also freely to many of the kindred institutions at 
home and abroad. These, I am happy to say, have been 
favourably reviewed in all, and they are many, of the scientific 
periodicals of the day, which 1 and several others have had the 
opportunity of perusing, and I entertain no doubt that the 4th 
Part, which will complete our 7th Volume, will meet with 
similar approval. 

Twenty-six members have been elected during 1882, and I 
deeply regret to add that the Society has lost by death four 
highly esteemed members, namely, Dr. Alleyne, M.D,, President of 
the Medical Board, Mr. William Forster, M.L.A., the Hon. S. 
D. Gordon, M.L.C., and Sir William Macarthur. These gentle- 
men have been for very many years past so well and so 
honourably known — I may say throughout the length and 
breadth of the land — that it is sufficient for me simply to record 
their deatlis to ensure a sorrowful feelingat the loss of such friends* 

It wdll thus be seen that the number of additional members on 
the Society's muster-roll since my last address has steadily 
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augmented. But this increase, as a rule, is attributable to the 
election of gentlemen who take an active interest in the study 
of Natural History, and, I regret to say, not due in a proportionate 
degree to the much-desired assistance by subscription of the 
large portion of the community, w'hose time is necessarily and 
assiduously occupied in commercial, mechanical and other 
pursuits, but to whom, without any encroachment upon their 
much-needed leisure hours, these patient researches of the 
studious frequently prove of substantial benefit ; and it should 
be remembered that our association has from its commencement 
in the main endeavoured to keep the varied and extensive science 
of Natural History subservient to public utility and the useful 
arts ; and there are not wanting instiiuces in the pages of our 
journal to prove the success already achieved in that direction. 

In the annual address for 1881 I drew your attention to the 
unusually large and valuable donations and loans of books, 
eminently adapted to our pursuits, which the Society had 
received, and pointed out tliat this exceptional acquisition was 
due to the munificence of the Hon, W. Macleay. On the present 
occasion it again falls wdthin my province to report the continu- 
ance by tlie same liberal donor of those favours to the amount of 
nearly £300. To the Vice-President and several others of our 
members, and to those foreign Societies with which we are in 
correspondence, we were likewise indebted for gifts of books, 
works of reference, journals and transactions, together presenting 
a marked and valuable addition to the shelvc'S of our library. 
These volumes, combined with the previous copious and expensive 
collection of works, formed a compact library suitable and 
adequate to our present wants, and the members rejoiced in 
having at their command so valuable an auxiliary to study. I 
need not tell you, for you are already well aware of the sorrowful 
fact, that all our hopes have been disappointed, and that not a 
single volume of this prised ooUection now remains. 

SI 
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On the morning of the 22nd September last at a quarter to 6 
o’clock I was roused from my sleep by the ringing of tlie large 
bell of the Garden Palace, and on looking out from the verandah 
to ascertain the cause of such an unusual disturbance, I at once 
perceived, to my amazement and horror, a small tongue of fire 
issuing from the side of the great dome, which you know was 
situated nearly in the centre of this spacious building, and under 
which the whole of our ill-fated volumes were arranged. This 
small tongue of flame, fanned by the wind, then blowing a gale 
from the westward, and fed by an abimdant supply of dry and 
well-seasoned timber, of which the building was mainly con- 
structed, rapidly enlarged into a huge, raging, and fier}' furnace. 
So furious indeed was this mass of fire that I observed sheets of 
the corrugated galvanised iron being torn off the rooting and 
hurled aloft to a considerable height. Several of these, caught 
by the gale, were carried across the wide expanses of Elizabeth 
and llushcutter Bays, while portions of utlujrs, pas.sing over 
Darling Point, were even found at Glenyarrah, tbo grounds of 
the late Hon. S. D. Gordon. In loss tliaii three-quarters of an 
hour from the time I first saw the fire, the whoh* of tlio vast 
range (upwards of five acres) of tlie beautiful Exhibition 
Building and all its valuable contents were reduced to a heap of 
burning ashes, and thus perished w'ithin tliose few miiiutcH every 
work on Natural History that wo possessed, several hundred 
pounds worth of volumes of transactions, and every record of our 
meetings. Our pecuniary loss, irre82>ectivo of that [Kj>rtion which 
it will be difficult over to replace, winiiot be estimatod at less 
than £3,000. 

Suffering under such a deplorable mishap it is soothing for us 
to feel that the sympathy incited by our misfortunes among our 
fellow labourers in science was universal and sincere, as testified 
by the many letters of condolence and offers of assistance which 
have already been received. It is a grateful task for mo, as 
your President, to return thus publicly our hearty thanks to 
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each and all for the kind and considerate feeling expressed for 
the great loss we have sustained. The President and Council of 
the Royal Society of New South Wales at once most liberally 
and thoughtfully placed at our disposal ample accommodation for 
the holding of our meetings, and for carrying on otherwise the 
business of the Society, \mtil suitable arrangements could be 
made by us ; and the neighbouring Societies of Victoria, South 
Australia, Tasmania and Now Zealand, have also greatly added 
to our obligations by their ready sympathy and earnest proposals 
of assistance. 

However much we may lament (and justly so) our own 
misfortunes, wo cannot omit on so sad an occasion to express our 
deep and heartfelt sorrow for the far greater calamity which the 
the country at large has sulfered by this dire conflagration. As 
those losses liavo been ably detailed in tlie journals of our city, 
it is quite sufficieut for me on this occasion, and as a matter of 
record, to give an epitome of the principal items for the most 
part taken from thc‘ columns of the St/dtiei/ Morninij Herald of 
tlio 2drd September, the day after the tire. 

The Tec]nu>logi(‘al Museum, tlie inimorous and excellent ex- 
hibits of M'hich had l/cea colbnled ami arranged by Mr. Alfred 
Roberts, F.KXbS.E , Professor Liversidge of the Sydney 
University, and Mr. Pubert Hunt, Deputy blaster of the Mint, 
the committee appointi'd for that purpt»8e by the Trustees of the 
Australian Museum, was the eve of being thrown open for 
Hie inspection of the public, but is now quite destroyed. The 
deatruiftion of so valuable a display of select and well arranged 
technological Hpecimens, the work of many years of persevering 
industry and devotion to the subjetJt by these gentlemen, must 
necessarily prove disastrous to the community at large, and 
especially so to the student, when considered in an educational 
point of view. Let us hope that these gentlemen will not be 
disheartened by this failure, and that they will be liberally 
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supported by the Legislature to enable them to reproduce these 
useful and splendid exhibits. 

The Department of Mines contained all the fossils, minerals, 
and rocks collected by the Mining Department at the instance 
of Mr. C. S. Wilkinson, Government Geologist, and also the 
collection of the late distinguished Geologist, the Revd. W. B. 
Clarke, which, with his maps and library cost the Government 
£7,000. It is said tliat this geological collection was the most 
complete in Australia, and its value has been roughly estimated 
at £50,000. With tho exception of some specimens, kept in an 
iron safe, of various precious stones and of gold, tho whole of 
this extensive collection, together with all original papers and 
documents was burnt. It i.s true that a great portion of the 
fossils and minerals now lost (^an in time bo supplied by similar 
exhibits, but many maps, books, and maiiuscriptH, which were 
simply priceless, can never be replaced. 

On the day of this calamitous event, the Council issued 
a circular to each of the various societies with whom 
we correspond, expressing our hope that any irregularity which 
mfiy occur in our correspondence may be kindly attributed to tho 
true cause, that of the loss of all our papers and effects, and 
not to any remissness on tho part of the Council or its Officers. 

I feel quite sure that tho time has arrived when the literature 
of Natural History, considered in its most extensive sense, of this 
and the neighbouring colonies should be published in one general 
uniform and illustrated series. If such a work were compiled 
and issued in yearly parts, I think that the sale would amply 
recoup the cost, that it would be a great source of pleasure to 
the general public who are yearly taking more interest in Natural 
History, and that it would enable those who wish to make a study of 
this subject, to know what has already been done in this 
branch of science so far as our Australian Mora and Fauna are 
concerned The works in which our Botany and Natural Histoiy 
were originally described are so scarce, so costly and ao difficult 
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of access that until such a publication can be brought out we 
cannot do better than mass together as many complete sets of them 
as possible ; indeed, this is one of the objects for which our Society 
has been endeavouring to form for its members a library con- 
taining such works. 

Among the many exhibits made before our Society during 
the past year was one of unusual interest, and of great 
importance. The exhibit I refer to was one by Dr. Thomas 
Dixson of the Bacillm described by Ebert as peculiar to typhoid 
fever. These exliibits were shown under the microscope with 
other preparations of 'germs (very like typhoid germs) from a 
cesspit, and others ^f diarrhosa evacuations, in which there was 
an absence of any such germs. 

This almost quite now field of research into the bacterioid 
organisms interests the true botanist almost equally with the 
physician. Probably one of the most interesting and important 
scientific discoveries of the present age is the identification of the 
germs of various fevers, and even of tuberculosis, or as we more 
generally designate it — consumption. The theory that fevers 
when infectious are due to the presence of minute organisms, 
preceded their di.scovery many years. We all remember that 
Robert Boyle expressed his suspicion that such would be found 
to be the case, Lister proved the relation of organisms to Septicaemia 
and Pyaemia^ and later we find Koch establishing by methods of 
almost mathematical precision the germs of Acute Traumatic 
Infection, Klebs and Thomasi that of Marsh Malaria, Bollinger 
that of Anthrax cancroids in <jattle. But the triumph of the day is 
Koch’s discovery and demonstration of the tubercular germ. 
Nothing is at times easier than in any given disease to find a 
germ, but it is hard to prove the germ to be the cause of the disease. 
Thus in tubercle there have been discovered before Koch’s time 
several kinds of minute organisms ; for instance, there was a 
miorooocous like form, a relatively stout bacterium, and some 
other forms paxtioiilarly energetic in their movements, which 
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however were certainly not the cause of tubercle. After much 
patient toil he found a germ not easy to see without being dyed, 
and moreover one which would not take the ordinary stains. It 
is a very slender rod, about half the length of a blood corpuscle, 
that is, the one seven thousandth to one ton thousandth of an 
inch, and about one twenty-five thousandth of an inch in breadth ; 
it is very slow to prc^agate, and apparently perfectly motionless, 
Koch stands out j»rommently for his careful experiments, so we 
can with advantage follow him. He took some pure tuberculous 
matter, placed it in prepared blood in flasks which had the tuber- 
culous matter mixed with it ; none showed any trace of decompo- 
sition when it was examined microscopically, but after several days 
he noticed slight scales form on the otherwise unaltered blood. 
He took some of this scaly material and placed it in other flasks 
of blood ; after repeating this process several times so as to bo 
quite sure that ho had only one kind of organism present ho 
injected and ingrafted the scaly material into some animals, all 
of which became consumptive, and when they were examined, 
tubercles w’ere found in their body, and the tubercles contaiiHMl 
those little rods which we have seen composed the scales in the 
prepared blood, and which were present in the original animals 
which supplied the tubercular matter. Hundreds of experiments 
were executed, and we cannot but accept his conclusions. Many 
other fevers have been within the last year or two demonstrated 
with more or less accuracy to have definite organisms; for 
instance malaria, typhus, typhoid, and leprosy, have all of them 
or rod-like forms. Tlien of the spherical forms vre have 
the germs of Diptheria, hospital gangrene, puerperal fever, blood 
poisoning, &c. 8o also Erysipelas, Scarlatina, Variola, Yacoina, 
Mumps ; even Syphilis has its germ, which belongs to the spherical 
iorm^ {Cocco-hacteria), 

These organisms, simple as they are, all differ in some way, 
either as regards sLee, method of propagation, aotitity of 
movement, or readinees of being stained. Indeed, as ire know 
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more about them, and discover new microscopic methods, we shall 
be able, doubtless, to distinguish them more effectually ; as at 
present there is great physical resemblance between some forms 
which cause very different fevers. All the above organisms are 
classed as Thalhogem^ the order to which they belong being the 
Schimm^cetei. 8mall as they are, these bodies propagate by 
spores considerably smaller than themselves ; the mischief which 
they cause will be better understood when I remind you that 
their smallness allows them to get into the blood corpuscles and 
there propagate, and in doing so produce^ great impoverishment 
of this fluid. The question naturally arises, will a given kind 
of germ always produce the same result ? Can smallpox germs 
be so altered as not to cause smallpox ? Gravitz has shown that 
simple germs which are naturally not at all harmful can be 
made by (ureful cultivation intensel}" dangerous, and vice versa it 
has been shown that those of splenic fever can be made so mild 
as not to be nearly so dangerous as usual, and so to be saftdy used 
as inoculants. Yet tliose which cause one infectious disease 
have never been transformed into those which can cause another ; 
in other words, the smallpox germ cannot produce scarlet fever. 
Interesting as all this is to the scientist, how muck more is it to 
the physician, who hails in these discoveries the first step to the 
elimination, or at any rate, allc'viation of the hitherto greatest 
curses upon mankind. 

The recent complete and overwhelming destruction of all our 
property involves us in a momentous struggle that will require 
our utmost energies and persistent action for years to come. Let ub 
then act strenuously and unitedly for the grand cause until we 
regain step by step tlie prosperous condition we held as it were 
but yesterday. 

[The President desi’sribed at some length the operation of 
recent legislation upon Oyster Culture, and suggested various 
improvements which might without difficulty be introduced into 
the Act. This portion of the address is necessarily of local and 
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political interest rather than of general Scientific importance, and 
as it has been already published in the Sydney Journals, it is not 
thought necessary to reproduce it here.] 


A vote of thanks, proposed by the Rev. J. E. Tenison- Woods 
was unanimously accorded to Dr. Cox for his very valuable 
address. 

The Treasurer’s statement showed : £ «. d. 

Balance from 1881 ... ... .. 39 9 I 

Receipts during the year 1882 ... ... 147 6 3 

186 15 4 

Payment during 1882 162 18 5 

Balance in Commercial Bank ... .. 23 16 11 

The following gentlemen were then elected Office-Bearers and 
Council for 1883 : — 

Presulejit : 

C. 8. Wilkinson, F.G.S., Government Geologist. 

V ice- Prendent : 

Rev. J. E. Tenison- Woods, F.L.S. 

Jlon. Secretaries : 

The Hon. William Maclkax, F.L.S. 

Pbofesboe W. j. Stephens, M.A. 

Jlamrarif Treasurer: 

The Hon. James iioKTON, M.L.C. 

Council : 

De. James C. Cox, F.L.S. Hon. P. G. Kino, M.L.C. 
W. A. Haswell, M.A., B.Sc. Db. Thos. Dixsok, M.B.C.S. 
Peecival Pedley, Esq. H. B. Whittell, Esq. 

John Bbaziee, C.M.Z.S, J. J. Fletcekb, B.A*, B.Sc. 
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